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[SECOND FOLUME OF THE SESSION.] 








HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 9, 1830. 


Minures.] On the Motion of the Earl of SHAFTEsBURY, 
an Address was presented to his Majesty, for a copy of the 
second Report of the Commissioners for Inquiry into the 
proceedings in Suits in the Superior Courts of Common 
Law. 

On the Motion of the Earl of Rosstyn, Lord ELLen- 
BOROUGH'S Divorce Bill, after Counsel had been heard, was 
read a second time, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 9. 


Minutes.] Mr. Warp took the Oaths and his Seat as Mem- 
ber for Leominster. 

Accounts were ordered, on the Motion of Mr. Humr, of Cot- 
ton Yarn and Twists exported from this Country from 1826 
to 1829, inclusive, together with their value, &c.:—of the 
Four and a Half per Cent Duties on Goods imported into 
Barbadoes, and other neighbouring Colonies, which had 
before been laid on the Table, down to 1819, to be brought 
down to the present time, with a view, as the hon. Mem- 
ber said, of attempting to relieve the West Indies from 


collected in each Department, and the rate per cent at 
which such collection was made:—of the Items of the 
Expenditure, including charges for conveyance out and 
home, and for outfit, of the Diplomatic Consular Establish- 
ment to the New States of South America, with the time 
of Residence of each Consul, since January Ist, 1825. 
Notices were given by Sir James Grauan, that, on Friday 
next, he would move for the following Return:—Of all 
Salaries, Profits, Pay, Fees, and Emoluments, whether 
Civil or Military, from 5th January, 1829, to the 5th 
January, 1850, held and enjoyed by each Member of the 
Privy Council ; specifying the total amount received by 
each individual, and distinguishing the various sources 
from which they were derived; and also that, on Friday, 
before the House resolved itself into a Committee on the 
Navy Estimates, he would move a Resolution respecting 
the recent appointment of the Treasurer of the Navy. 
Leave was obtained by Mr. Pouterr THomson, to bring in 
a Bill to Amend the Laws relating to Usury. A Bill was 
brought in to regulate the Office of Sheriff in Ireland. The 
Game Bill was read a second time. The Exchequer Bills 
Bill, and the Transfer of Aids Bill were passed. The 
Mutiny Bill went through a Committee. The Pensions and 
Duties Bill was read a first time. The Estimates of the 
Army Extraordinaries, Civil Contingencies, and expense 
of the Commissariat Department were laid on the Table. 
An humble Address was ordered to be presented to his Ma- 








this charge, which they were quite unable to bear :—Of the 
persons employed in Commissions of Inquiry in the year 
1829, of the Balances paid them, of the Expenses of the 
Commissions and of the Reports made to the House. 

On the Motion of Colonel S1sTHoRP, Accounts were | 
ordered, of all Persons in the Civil and Military Establish- 
ments of Great Britain and Ireland holding two or more 
situations, or receiving two or more pensions or allow- 
ances, in the year 1829, with the name, date, &c.:—of all 
Offices, Pensions, Fees, and Allowances of any kind, held 
in Reversion; with the names of the occupant, the rever- 
sioner, the date, and the particulars. 

On the Motion of Sir James GRAHAM, of the Names and 
Offices of all Persons now employed in the respective 
Civil Departments of the United Kingdom, whose Salaries | 
and Emoluments exceed 2501. per annum; shewing the | 
compensation amount in 1815 and 1829; the grounds on 
which inerease, if any, had been made, and giving the date | 
of that increase :—of the Net Amount of the Revenue 
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jesty, fora copy of the Commission issued for Inquiry into 
the Ecclesiastical Courts of England and Wales: also for 
an Account of the Expenditure, including Charges of Con- 
veyance and outfit for Diplomatic ard Insular Establish- 
ments in the New States of America. 


HERRING FISHERY — Scorzayp.] 
Mr.Cutlar Fergusson, in presenting a Pe- 
tition from the Magistrates and others of 
Cromarty, engaged in the cure of Herrings, 
praying for the continuance of the bounty 
on that branch of industry, stated that 
the people engaged in this trade, by aid of 
this bounty had been enabled to carry it 
on, and that it nourished 48,000 sea- 
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3 Agricultural Distress. 
men, as hardy as any in Britain. If it 
were withdrawn, these men would be un- 
able to obtain a living. Many of them, 
too, had been driven from their former 
dwellings by its having been found expe- 
pedient to appropriate the land to a dif- 
ferent purpose, and they had found a re- 
source from starvation in this fishery. 
He did not suppose it would be necessary 
for him to point out to the House the im- 
portance, in a national point of view, of 
our fisheries as forming a nursery for our 
seamen; but he must say, it would be 
very impolitic were the Government to 
embrace any policy which would drive 
these men from our shores, and compel 
them to seek a home and employment in 
a foreign land. He was well aware of the 
theory on which these bounties were with- 
drawn ; but he must say, practically speak- 
ing, to turn such a body of men from our 
shores, at a time when France and Holland 
were encouraging their commerce to the 
utmost of their power, was neither politic 
nor wise. It was breaking up our naval 
militia. The petitioners stated, that the 
bounty would not be wholly lost to 
the state, but repaid in the shape of 
various taxes, which, without this bounty, 
they would be unable to pay, and unable 
to get a living. The petitioners prayed 
that the Government would at least con- 
tinue a part of the bounty, for if it were 
all withdrawn, they declared that it would 
be utterly unable for them to carry ou 
their business. Ona subject of so much 
importance, he hoped he might be ex- 
cused if he earnestly called on the House 
and the Government to give it their serious 
consideration. 


AcricutturaL Distress. ] Sir William 
Rowley ,in presenting Petitions from several 
Hundreds in Suffolk, praying for the re- 
mission of the Duties on Malt and Beer, 
stated that the petitioner, in common with 
all the agriculturists, were suffering under 
vast distress, which they said was much en- 
hanced by the Duties on Malt and Beer 
pressing particularly on them, by pre- 
venting the consumption of Barley. He 
earnestly prayed, that the Government 
would give ear to the petitioners, and give 
relief to the Agricultural Interest, by re- 
pealing these and other burthens. 


Distress In THE IRON Trave.] Mr. 
Alderman Thompson, in presenting a Pe- 
tition signed by 400 respectable inbabit- 





{COMMONS} Distress in the Iron Trade, 4 


ants of Merthyr-Tydvil, complaining of 
great distress, said that the petitioners had 
so little business, and profits were so low, 
that they were hardly able to exist. The 
manufacturers and artizans having barely 
the necessaries of life, the shopkeepers 
and tradesmen were suffering most se- 
verely, and many of them had no business 
at all. The petitioners prayed for a re- 
duction of taxation, as the only means of 
relief. He could bear his testimony to the 
truth of the petition, but he was bound to 
add that he believed the pressure would 
speedily pass away. He would enter into 
further particulars did he not anticipate a 
better opportunity for doing so when the 
hon. Member for Newcastle-under-Lyne 
brought forward his motion. 

Sir Christopher Cole bore his testimony 
to the severe sufferings of the petitioners, 
and at the same time said, they had, in 
the midst of all their sufferings, displayed 
invariable loyalty and good conduct. He 
was happy, however, to say, that there had 
of late been a gradual improvement in the 
trade of that part of the country, 

Petition read and printed. 

Lord Althorp presented a Petition from 
the Grand Jury of the County of North- 
ampton, complaining of the sums of 
money paid for passing Irish and Scotch 
Vagrants. It was difficult, his Lordship 
said, to credit the expense to which pa- 
rishes were subject on this account. A 
single parish, in 1825, paid 797/. for the 
purpose; in 1828 it paid 688/., and last 
year 7771. If by this expense those paupers 
were permanently removed, so as_ not 
again to become a burthen, it might be 
borne, but it unfortunately happened that 
the same expense was incurred, year after 
year, in passing the same identical paupers, 
who amused themselves apparently travel- 
ling through the country at the expense 
of the different parishes. Some legisla- 
tive provision was, he thought, necessary 
on this subject, and he hoped hon. Mem- 
bers would attend to it. 

Mr. Cartwright stated, that he fully 
concurred in what had fallen from the 
noble Lord, and agreed with him that 
some remedy ought to be applied to this 
evil, The necessity of passing vagrants 
caused an enormous expense to parishes. 

Mr. Greene concurred in this repre- 
sentation of the evil. 
a noble Lord (Stanley), he begged to say 
that it was his intention to bring some 
measure respecting this subject under the 
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notice of the House at an early day. He 
knew of one parish in Lancashire which 
was subject, on this account, to an annual 
expense of nearly 3,000/. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that there 
was abundant proof of the expense occa- 
sioned by Irish vagrants; but he knew no 
examples of money thus spent in the con- 
veyance of Scotch vagrants. Scotland 
would be glad to maintain her own va- 
grants, if she had none others to support, 
but she was burthened to a great extent 
with the expense of supporting Irish 
paupers. 

Mr. Munday expressed his satisfaction, | 
that an evil which had long been seriously | 
felt in many parts of the country, had at 
length attracted the attention of the 
House, and he hoped that the committee, 
for which he understood the noble Lerd 
meant to move, might devise some remedy. 

Sir James Graham said, he could in- 
form his hon. friend the Member for Kir- 
cudbright, that the expense of passing 
Scotch paupers was very considerable in 
the county which he represented. 

Mr. C. Davenport could also inform 
the House, that where he resided, the ex- 
pense of passing Scotch and Irish paupers | 
was very great, and he would give his 
strenuous support to any measure for re- 
lieving the country from this enormous 
expense. 

Sir M. W. Ridley also asserted, that the 
expense of passing Scotch vagrants was 
very considerable, and which fell very 
heavy in some of the northern counties. | 
Where he resided it was very severely 
felt, and would, he was afraid, continue as 
long as the practice was continued of | 
banishing men from Scotland. Whether | 
that were a punishment or not to the in- 
dividuals he would not say, but it was 
a severe infliction for the northern parts , 
of England which had to pay for the, 
passing and repassing of these banished | 
Scotchmen. 

Mr. O’ Connell thought, that if Irish va- 
grants were to be driven from this country, 
their deportation should be provided for 
at the expense, not of the country to 
which they were going, but of that in| 
which they had spent their life, and en- 
riched by their labour. It would be cruel 
on those men, after having spent thei 
youth in the service of England, to send 
them back in their old age to starve in 
Ireland, or be a burthen on a land they 
had voluntarily quitted. There was an- 
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other class of vagrants he should like to 
see transported to Ireland. He meant 
the rich vagrants, who collected their 
rents in that country, to spend them in 
foreign lands. 

Mr. Littleton said, that he did not 
think the case of the Irish vagrants was 
quite what the hon. and learned Member 
tor Clarerepresented it. They did notbene- 


, fit the country one-half so much by their 


labour as they injured it by the excessive 
competition they introduced, and the 
paupers their system of working created. 
He could assert, that they were a real 
grievance to the central counties. Staf- 
fordshire alone had paid 2,000/. a-year 
for the expenses of their removal, and the 
sum was increasing. He trusted the hon. 
Member for Lancaster would soon submit 
to the House some measure to remedy 
this evil. 

Mr. George Dawson said, that injustice 
was often committed towards Ireland in 
removing thither the female vagrants with 
whom the men had formed connections in 
this country, With regard to Scotland, 
he could show that mvitations were often 
sent over to Ireland for labourers to go to 
Scotland, where they were wanted to un- 
derwork the active labourers of the soil, 
and they were then sent back in a very 
miserable condition, after they had served 
the purposes of those who had called them 
over. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson observed, that 
the hon. Gentleman must be mistaken, as 
Scotland unfortunately possessed no power 


_ of sending back the vagrants to their own 


That was the great defect in 
her law. In one county alone there had 
been 40,000 Irish paupers. He repeated 
what he had before said, that Scotland 
would gladly maintain her own poor if she 
had no others to support. In reply to his 
hon. friend, the Member for Cumberland, 
he would say that he did not assert that 


country. 


_ there were no Scotch vagrants in England, 


but only that the number was small. 

Mr. Griffith said, the hon. and learned 
Member for Clare was mistaken in the 
way in which he had spoken of the Irish 
vagrants. Our great evil was, that as 
soon as they had been sent back to Ire- 
land they came back again, and out of a 
large number very few would at any time 
be found who had not been in this coun- 
try before. They made a trade of this 
passing and repassing between the two 
countries. 
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Sir R. Heron said, that the Irish la- 
bourers who found their way into Lin- 
colnshire were very useful, and he had ge- 
nerally found them to be very orderly, well 
behaved men. 

General Gascoyne declared that the Irish 
vagrants were a grievous tax upon the 
people of Liverpool. One-half, or nearly 
two-thirds of the taxes raised in that 
town for the poor, were directly or indi- 
rectly consumed on account of the Irish 
vagrants. He thought anact ought to be 
passed declaring that every person who 
brought over an Irishman here, and did 
not give security that he should not be- 
come a burthen to any parish, should be 
liable either to pay a penalty, or to have 
him sent back to Ireland. He was quite 
sure that England would gladly take back 
all her paupers, from both Ireland and 
Scotland, if those two countries would un- 
dertake to receive their own from this 
country. _ He hoped the noble Lord would 
lose no time in bringing forward his pro- 
mised measure. 

Mr. Slaney thought, that all the schemes 
for preventing the emigration of the va- 
grants of one of the three countries into 
either of the other two would be found 
useless, so long as the condition of the 
labouring classes in either of the three 
was superior to that of the same men in 
the other. The only mode of preventing 
the emigration of Irish vagrants here was 
to raise the condition of the peasantry of 
that country, and to place them as nearly 
as possible on a level with the peasantry 
of England. 

Mr. O’Connell denied, that the poor of 
Ireland were any worse off than those of 
England. At least, they were not subject 
to the tyranny of parish overseers and 
select vestries. 

Sir C. Burrell contended, that select 
vestries, which in London were considered 
such evils, in the country produced great 
advantage. They exercised no tyranny 
over the poor, but promoted their hap- 
piness, 

Mr. G. Dawson contended, in opposi- 
tion to what had fallen from the hon, and 
gallant Member for Liverpool, that that 
town derived the highest benefit from its 
contiguity to Ireland, instead of sustaining 
any injury, and that the Irish labourers 
paid in the sweat of their brows for what- 
ever they obtained in this country. Very 
few cases could, he believed, be found, of 
an Irishman being a willing pauper. He 
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would be glad to work if he could get 
employment, and only begged when he 
was sick or out of work. 

Mr. Beneté argued that the evil arose 
out of a difference of laws relating to the 
poor prevailing in England and Ireland. 
The sure remedy was, to establish the same 
Poor-laws in both. The existing tithe- 
system in Ireland prevented the outlay 
of capital upon the land there, and the 
extension of cultivation. If some equita- 
ble means could be found out for com- 
muting the tithes there, it would give, he 
believed, a great stimulus to the demand 
for labour in the country, and both keep 
the peasantry at home, and improve their 
condition. 

Mr. Protheroe concurred with the hon, 
Member for Wiltshire, and said, he was 
sure that the evil must speedily be reme- 
died some way or other. 

Sir Robert Inglis stated, that the ex- 
pense of removing every pauper was as 
great as if he were sent by the mail, and 
the expense fell on counties lying betwixt 
Liverpool and London, which derived little 
or no benefit from the labour of Irish la- 
bourers. 

Petition read. 


Wersu Jupicature.| Mr. R. Trevor, 
after observing that he wished the Judges 
of Wales to be placed upon the same 
footing as those of England, and that he 
for one could not consent to the dividing 
and mixing up of counties for the sake 
of making assize districts, presented a 
Petition from the freeholders of the 
County of Carmarthen against the Bill 
for the alteration of the Welsh Judi- 
cature. ‘The hon. Member added, that he 
in a great degree concurred in the prayer 
of the petition. There might be some 
improvements in the present system, but 
he could not agree to its total abolition. 
Some Gentlemen spoke of the Welsh law 
as a foreign code; it was, in fact, the old 
English law differently, and in some 
respects better, administered. 

Petition laid upon the Table. 

Sir J. Owen presented a Petition with 
the same prayer, from between 1,800 and 
1,900 freeholders of the County of Pem- 
broke. He concurred heartily in the 
prayer of the petition, 

Mr. Jones presented a similar Petition 


from the Sheriff, Magistrates, &c. of 


the Borough of Carmarthen. ‘The hon, 
Member trusted that no attempt would 
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be made, as had been threatened, to hurry 


the Bill through the House before Easter. | 
He looked on the proposed plan as an | 


untried experiment, of which the good 


was doubtful, and before it was carried , 


into execution he wished that the 


Bill should be printed, and circulated in | 
The | 
Welsh had not complained of the present | 


Wales at least a twelvemonth. 
system, and when they did it would be 
time enough to alter it. He did not 
charge it against any member of the 


Government; but it bad been said, that | 
whether the Welsh liked the measure or | 
not, they should be forced to swallow it. — 


From that he claimed the protection of 


the House, and complained that the nature , 


of the Bill had been kept as secret from 
those it was to affect, as if it were a state 
mystery. 


Sir C. Cole said, that the borough of | 
Glamorgan was in favour of the Bill before | 


the House. 


Mr. Peel denied that any mystery had | 


been kept up regarding the Bill, which 


had originated in the recommendation of a | 


commission, after due inquiry. It had 
been submitted to Parliament last year, and 
he had himself seen sixteen or eighteen 
gentlemen connected with the Principality 
on the subject, so that there was no 
pretence for saying that the matter had 
been kept secret. He, however, concurred 
in the objection that had been raised 
respecting the division of counties, and 
full time, he said should be allowed, to 
enable the people of Wales to give an 
opinion upon the whole measure. 

Mr. Jones reiterated his objection to 
the alteration of the system, excepting as 
far as regarded placing the Welsh Judges 
upon the same footing as those of England, 

Mr. Peel was ready to enter into this 
compact, that all due time for considera- 
tion should be allowed, provided the hon. 
Member and his friends would not throw 
needless impediments in the way, so as to 
prevent the passing of the Bill in the 
present Session. 

Mr. Jones consented to these terms, and 
laid upon the Table two other Petitions, 
with the same prayer as that he before 
presented, one from the Burgesses and 
Commonalty of Carmarthen, and the other 
from Kidwelly. 

Colonel Powell presented a similar 
Petition from the freeholders of the County 
of Cardigan, 
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Jupcer JeBB.] Mr. O'Connell, after re- 
ferring to a charge given to the Grand 
Jury by one of the Irish Judges, which 
was in opposition to the tenor of a Procla- 
mation issued by the Government, moved 
“that there be laid before the House a 
Memorial addressed tothe Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, on the subject of certain prose- 
cutions for murder to be tried at the next 
Assizes for the county of Fermanagh.” 

Lord F. L. Gower objected to the pro- 
duction of such documents, unless some 
ground of suspicion were previously laid : 
to grant it, would imply a want of impar- 
tiality in the executive government of 
Ireland, and the precedent would be liable 
to inconvenience and abuse. He heard 
with considerable regret anything like an 
insinuation against a member of the 
' Bench of Ireland—Judge Jebb; and he 
felt bound to state, that were his own life 
in jeopardy on any charge, he should think 
| he could not intrust it to any Judge 
| more safely than to that distinguished 

individual. 

Mr. Peel thought it would be dan- 
gerous to set a precedent like that now 
attempted to be established. It appeared 
that a judge of one of the superior Courts 
of Ireland differed in opinion from the 
executive government on the subject of a 
certain proclamation. Judges were in- 
tended to control the executive govern- 
ment when it attempted unduly to interfere 
with the liberty of the subject. He pro- 
tested against the production of the me- 
morial, 

Mr. O’Conneil did not intend, in the 
most remote degree, to charge the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland with partiality : 
any man who did so would be guilty of a 
high crime, inasmuch as he would do 
gross injustice to that noble personage. 
The parties accused felt their lives at. 
stake, as a judge who had expressed such 
a hostile opinion was about to try them. 
He thought that the better mode would. 
be for the patties interested to present a 
petition. 

Mr, Peel added, that he did not mean 
to impute the slightest partiality to the 
executive government of Ireland, and he 
was himself a party to the proclamation 
from which Judge Jebb had dissented. 

Mr. O’ Connell withdrew his Motion. 


East Inpta Cuarrer.] Mr. Litéle- 
ton, in presenting a Petition from the Pro~ 
prietors of various Iron Mines in the Couns 
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ties of Stafford and Worcester, against the 
Monopoly enjoyed by the East-India 


Company, complained in strong terms of 


the privations to which the operatives in 
that trade were exposed, and adverted 
shortly to communications which he had 
some time ago had with the President of 
the Board of Trade. The parties to the 
present petition had then remonstrated 
against admitting foreign corn and steel 
into thiscountry. Their remonstrance had 
been effectual, and they had now become 
sensible of the justice of the views they 
there opposed. 

Mr. Huskisson remembered the appli- 
cation made by the hon. Member at the 
Board of Trade, and he also remembered 
telling him, and those by whom he was 
accompanied, that the hardware trade of 
this country would be most materially 
improved and benefitted by the introduc- 
tion into this country of the lighter pro- 
ductions of other countries; and he had 
no doubt that that effect would be pro- 
duced were the cause allowed to come into 
fulloperation. He was formerly of opinion 
thatallowing the raw material to be brought 
into this country, would be a benefit ; 
our manufacturers would be able to make 
their articles cheaper, and foreigners have 
something to exchange for them. He 
was glad to find that the people were 
beginning to be sensible of the advantages 
of the liberal policy he had recommended ; 
and had that not been followed, he be- 
lieved that our present difficulties would 
have been much greater. He would not 
then enter further into the subject, but he 
could not permit that opportunity to pass 
of acknowledging the honourable and 
candid manner in which the gentlemen 
who attended on that occasion, and for- 
merly opposed him, now admitted that 
the measures then in progress for removing 
the restriction on foreign trade have turned 
out for the good of the country; and 
that the originators of those measures 
intended them to be productive of good. 

Mr. Robinson thought the right hon. 
Gentleman drew a hasty conclusion when 
h inferred, because these petitioners 
were not suffering, that his measures 
must have been beneficial to the whole 
country. 

Mr. Littleton said, the petitioners were 
suffering much; that no one engaged in 
the Iron Trade in England, Wales, or 
Scotland, was free from very severe 
privations, 
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The Petition was brought up and order. 
ed to be printed. 


Suerry.] Mr. Fysche Palmerthen rose ; 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, he hoped the 
hou. Member would allow the Report of 
the Committee of Supply to be brought up, 

Mr. Fysche Palmer had no objection, 
on the understanding that he should be 
allowed to move afterwards. 

On the question that the Report of the 
Committee of Supply be brought up, 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, that in bring- 
ing forward the Resolution with which he 
intended to conclude, he meant to convey 
no imputation whatever upon the great 
and illustrious men who had served their 
country, either in the Army or the Navy; 
all he wished was, to establish a principle, 
he hoped a correct principle, upon which 
the half-pay of military officers might in 
future be regulated. It had been cus- 
tomary to introduce into the Appropriation 
Act a clause regulating the half-pay and 
allowances of the military. Early in the 
reign of the late King, it was made a rule 
that no officer on half-pay should hold a 
civil office without giving up his half-pay 
or retired allowance. This practice was 
coutinued from the year 1761 to the year 
1820, when it was, for the first time, de- 
parted from, and bya new regulation, 
officers on half-pay were allowed to retain 
their civil employments, if any they had, 
and their half-pay at the same time. The 
Finance Committee recommended a re- 
currence to the ancient usage, and from 
that time to this, the regulation he spoke 
of remained on the old footing. Thus the 
House would see that the deviation from 
the ancient practice was to be found in 
the change of 1820, and the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee went to a restora- 
tion of the old practice. He thought, 
that when the House came to look at the 
facts, it would agree with him, that the 
same regulations ought to apply to full as 
to half pay, and that neither should be 
ret» ned by the holder of a civil office. 
{re did not object to a military man hold- 
ing acivil ofice; but when he did hold 
a civil employment he ought not to 
enjoy a greater benefit than a civilian 
holding a similar situation. Why should 
he possess greater benefits than the civil 
servants of the state? For example, 
if any person holding a Parliamentary 
pension obtain a civil employment, the 
practice up to this time has been, that he 
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13 Supply. 
make his election between the one and the 
other. If he accepted the one, the other 
immediately abated. A military officer, 
however, on full pay, accepting a civil 
situation, did not relinquish thereupon the 
full pay, but the holder of half-pay lost it 
instantly. In that there was anything 
but fairness. There was a_ remarkable 
case then before them, the Secretary at 
War enjoyed no half-pay for his military 
service, but his right hon. friend beside 
him enjoyed his full pay, though he held 
along with that full pay the situation of 
Secretary to the Colonies. The Secre- 
tary-at-War, then, and the Secretary 
to the Colonies, though both of them 
officers of distinguished merit, stood in 
situations altogether different. He was 
aware he might be told that the regi- 
ments which colonels held were their own 
property, and that they ought not to be 
deprived of those on account of any civil 
office which they might subsequently take. 
To that he had to say, that he did not 
propose to take away from those colonels 
the regiments they might hold, but merely 
suspend the military emoluments which 
they held while the civil emoluments were 
accruing. Here he might, in passing, 
observe, that the mode of paying colonels 


of regiments at present in use was one of 


which he entirely disapproved. In the 
report of Mr. Abbot on the Army Estimates 
this practice was judiciously mentioned, 
and he conceived very properly condemned. 
It might also be objected to the view which 
he was taking of this question, that those 
who were on half and those who were on 
full pay, did not stand upon the same 
footing, and ought not to be treated alike ; 
but he thought the rule as to civil offices 
ought to be precisely the same. He be- 
lieved that there were some instances, even 
where half-pay did not stand in the way 
of holding civil offices; thus a Navy Lord 
might hold his half-pay as an Admiral, and 
his full pay as a General of Marines, and 
his situation at the Board besides. He 
found it utterly impossible to discover any 
reason why full pay should not stand 
exactly on the same footing as the half- 
pay. It might be, that he thought the 
present regulations somewhat too strict ; 
but whatever might be thought of them, 
there could be no doubt that fair play de- 
manded that no difference should be made 
between one class of retired military offi- 
cers and another. He hoped he had been 
in nowise discourteous in hisremarks, and 
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he begged particularly to guard himself 
against being thought to convey the 
slightest offence towards any of the gallant 
officers in that House, or in the service. 
Most of all, he was desirous of guarding 
himself against being supposed to mean 
aught disrespectful to an illustrious Gen- 
eral, who held his military and civil incomes 
without the one being at all allowed to 
interfere with the other. He should be 
the last in the world to endeavour to 
deprive those illustrious and gallant indi- 
viduals of the reward of their services ; 
they had the highest claims upon the 


justice and upon the liberality of their 


country. With respect toa great number 
of those now upon the half-pay list, he 
must be allowed to say, that nothing couid 
be more melancholy than the condition in 
which they were placed. They were, for 
the most part, men of birth and education, 
who had served their country for years ; 
some of them had lost their limbs and 
their health in that service, or had spent 
their property in endeavouring to attain 
that rank in the army which they had 
attained, and which left them now without 
the means of maintaining their station in 
society, Struggling against difficulties 
such as these, they still could have no just 
ground of complaint 1f the small amount 
of their stipend arose from the real necessi- 
ties of the country; but when they saw 
other military men, not more deserving 
than themselves, in possession of civil 
offices and full pay, with such things 
before their eyes, it would be no matter of 
surprise that they should be discontented. 
Fair and equal justice ought to be granted 
them, and in the distribution of emolu- 
ments no difference should be made 
between the weak and the powerful. He 
hoped, too, that in meeting his Resolution, 
no nice distinctions would be set up 
between officers holding elevated rank, or 
subordinate rank. He then moved as an 
Amendment to the Motion for receiving 
the Report of the Committee of Supply, 
the following Resolution :—‘“‘ That it is 
the opinion of this House, that, as certain 
regulations are in force by which Half-pay 
officers of the Navy, Army, Ordnance, or 
Marines, are prevented from receiving the 
whole or part of their Half-pay during the 
period they may enjoy the emoluments of 
any Civil office, it is expedient and just 
that the same regulations shall extend to 
all Officers of the Army, Navy, Ordnance, 
or Marines, in the receipt of Full pay or of 








. he could discover. 
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profit from Naval or Military allowances, 
or from emoluments from Naval or Mili- 
tary appointments.” 

Sir Henry Hardinge admitted the per- 
fect fairness of the statement made by the 
hon. Member who had just sat down. No- 
thing could be fairer or more courteous 
than his observations, and he congratulated 
the gentlemen on half-pay on their possess- 
ing so able an advocate. With respect, 
in the first place, to the alterations made 
in the year 1820, and the change by the 
Finance Committee, he at the time, as 
now, pronounced that change to be exceed- 
ingly ill-judged. It was neither econo- 
mical nor politic. There many 
places of small emolument, wl: ought, 
nevertheless, to be filled by respectable 
persons; by persons who offered a long 
life of integrity, and possessed a commis- 
sion as a guarantee to their employers ; 
but such men, he believed, could no where 
be found, unless among officers on half- 
pay, and they would not accept such offices 
unless they were allowed to retain their 
half-pay. As an illustration of the effect 
which the refusal to allow half-pay to be 
retained by officers accepting other ap- 
pointments, he would instance the case of 
a captain appointed to the situation of 
barrack-master. The pay of a barrack- 
master was 7s. 6d., the half pay of a 
captain 7s. If a captain accepted a 
barrack-mastership, he lost his half-pay— 
the two together were but 14s. 6d. If 
he resigned the one for the other, he 
undertook heavy and laborious duties, 
considerable responsibility, the expense 
and inconvenience of a residence abroad 
~—all for 6d. aday. Upon those grounds, 
and he thought them sufficient, he disap- 
proved of the change, and he thought it 
productive of the most evident injustice. 


“vere 


~He thought that full pay, or retired allow- 


‘ances granted for military services ought to 
be retained, and certainly thought the same 
rule ought to apply to half-pay; but the 
House would be surprised to learn how few 
officers on full pay had also civil appoint- 
ments. In the service there were under 
the rank of major-general, 5,260 officers 
on full pay, and of that number there 
were only three in the civil service whom 
There was one in a 
colonial situation—there was a Captain 
Turner, as secretary to the Governor of 
Bermuda; but he had no staff-pay as 
Aide-de-camp, The third was in the 
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where he held the situation of Clerk to 
the Council, for which he received 100/, 
a-year. He was perfectly ready to discuss 
the question, as the hon, Member had pro- 
posed to discuss it, as a matter of ancient 
usage; but he thought that, upon ex- 
amination, it would be found that the 
ancient usage was rather against the hon, 
Member than against the views which he 
took of the question. Now let them take 
the case of colonels of regiments—they 
always retained the emoluments of their 
regiments, notwithstanding any civil situa- 
tion to which they might be appointed— 
that had always been the practice ; and 
he would contend that it was a practice 
which ought to be continued. To go 
back to the case of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, which was going back far enough 
—and the case of the Duke of Mazr!l- 
borough was one which he trusted even 
the hon. Member for Montrose would ac- 
knowledge as an authority of some weight 
—that distinguished individual held the 
first regiment of Guards, the office of 
Master-General of the Ordnance, and of 
Constable of the Tower. The Duke of 
Wellington held the same offices, and 
under the same circumstances; and to 
that, he expected, no one would be found 
to enter a valid objection. As to what 
the hon. Member had said respecting his 
right hon, friend near him, and himself, 
he saw nothing invidious in the com- 
parison. His own services were far 
inferior to those of his right hon. friend. 
In due time, if he lived, he might expect 
to attain the same rank in the army as 
his right hon. friend; but until they 
should stand upon the same footing pro- 
fessionally, he declared himself quite con- 
tent with the advantages he then possessed. 
His right hon. friend had a regiment; the 
income of a regiment generally averaged 
about 1,000/. a-year. Previous to the 
appointment of his right hon. friend to 
the situation he at present held, he was 
Governor of Edinburgh Castle. That he 
resigned; and he then held the office of 
Governor of Fort George, which produced 
4701. ; so that the whole of his reward for 
a life of military service, was about 
1,500/. a-year. To punish him by taking 
that. away, merely because he undertook 
to serve the state in some other way, was 
anything but fair and equal justice. 
When General Fitzpatrick held the office 
of Secretary-at-War, he had long been 
inefficient as a military officer, He wag 
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given a regiment, and enjoyed the full 
pay, with all the emoluments of the office. 
There was another case — that of the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Tower, and 
the Surveyor General of the Ordnance, 
who had each 1,200/. a-year. Were 


either of those officers to give up their | 


regiments they would just receive 200/. 
a-vear for their services. What motive, 
then, could they have for accepting office ? 
Let the House only look at the grounds 
upon which the hon. Member pressed his 
Motion. He said, that they dealt harshly 
with the half-pay officers, and he called 
upon them to deal as harshly with those 
upon full pay; for wherein lay the differ- 
ence?—the officer who received full pay 
had earned it as well and was as justly 
entitled to it as the officer on half-pay. 
The hon. Member was inclined to pro- 
pose, that when a general officer received 
a civil appointment, he should immedi- 


ately resign his regiment ; but the income | 


of that regiment was given chiefly on 
account of the great responsibility which 
the colonel of a regiment necessarily 
undertook. A colonel was often bound 
to pay large sums to Government on 
account of the various persons connected 
with the regiment, who might happen to 
become defaulters. Recently he had to 
call upon the colonel of one regiment for 
a sum of 1,500/.; upon the colonel of 
another, for 1,8002.; and upon the colonel 
of another, for 2,000/., though the last- 
mentioned sum was afterwards reduced 
to 1,4002. Colonels of regiments were 
answerable for agents for clothing, and for 
a variety of other matters, for which they 
could not be made responsible if their 
incomes were withdrawn or suspended. 
Within the present year, ten general 
officers had been appointed to regiments, 
and he had institued an inquiry into their 
length of service and their ages, and he 
had struck an average—he found that the 
average period of service was thirty-nine 
years, and their average age fifty-five years. 
The 130 regiments in the service afforded 
the only prizes in the profession to 13,000 
officers on full and half pay belonging to 
it. Would the House be disposed to 
withdraw those prizes? He hoped, that 
with those facts before them, Members 
would see the necessity rather of rejecting 
than of adopting the Resolution of the 
hon. Gentleman, in case he should deem 
it right to press that Motion to a division, 
which, he hoped, would not prove the case. 
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Mr. C. Wood supported the Motion, 
and said, that he heard nothing to invali- 
date his hon. friend’s statements. The 
gallant officer had shown, that half-pay 
officers were harshly treated; but he had 
not given any reason why officers on whole 
pay should be suffered to have the emolu- 
ments both of civil and military employ- 
ments. In his opinion, the pay of an 
officer ought to abate when he took a civil 
office. 

Sir Francis Burdett said a few words 
against the Motion. He was sorry that 
he could not agree with his hon. friend ; 
for he was not aware of any reason why 
officers who had passed a long life in the 
service of their country, should be ex- 
cluded from accepting office in the civil 
departments of the country; and he 
thought, that when they did, it would be 
very hard to deprive them of their military 
pay and emoluments. He saw no reason 
for depriving any class of officers of that 
half-pay which they had so hardly earned. 
As he understood the Motion, it would go 
to deprive some officers of their half-pay, 
which was quite contrary to the general 
principles which, he thought, ought to be 
acted on. He was quite aware of the 
necessity of encouraging the Ministers to 
practise that economy which was now 
required by the country, but he could not 
consent to urge that economy at the ék- 
pense of individuals. 

Mr. C, Fergusson observed, that there 
were many situations with small salaries 
which could not be properly filled except 
by half-pay officers, and he thought it 
was hard to deprive them of the power of 
holding such offices. If the subject were 
likely to be taken into consideration by 
his Majesty's Government, he would 
recommend his hon. friend to withdraw 
his Motion. 

Lord Althorp felt all the inconvenience 
of Ministers beng placed in a situation of 
refusing to make allowances and grant 
superannuations to gentlemen; he felt, 
however, that the House was placed ina 
critical situation ; and while he regretted 
the difficulty in which Government was 
placed, he must insist that it was the duty 
of the House to press economy on the 
Government. It was painful, perhaps, - 
for Members to enforce economy when it 
affected individuals, but there was a 
necessity for them, being trustees for the 
vublic, not to allow their feelings to get 
the better of their duty to the public, 
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The statement made by his hon. friend 
had not been answered, in the slightest 
degree, by the right hon. Gentleman. It 
seemed to him a partial system to deprive 
the lower ranks of officers of their half- 
pay if they accepted civil situations, and 
to allow the higher ranks to retain their 
full pay with official situations. Such a 
system ought not to be continued. The 
hon. Baronet and the hon. Member for 
Kircudbright seemed to think that the 
half-pay was to be continued at the same 
amount as it ever had been; and if that 
were the way in which they pressed 
economy on the Government, they might 
be sure that the Government would 
steadily attend to their recommendation. 
Being convinced of the necessity of doing 
everything possible to enforce economy, 
and limit the national expenditure, he 
should give his vote for the Motion of the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. Huskisson was disposed generally 
to concur in the views of the noble Lord ; 


but considering all the circumstances of 


the case, he should feel more satisfaction 
if the Motion were not pressed to a divi- 
sion. He thought that the time was come 
when the whole system of superannua- 
tions, allowances, pensions, and half-pay 
must, from the circumstances of the 
country, become a subject of investiga- 
tion. The House cught to go into such 
an inquiry, not with reference solely to 
half-pay or full pay, but with reference to 
every kind of salary, pension, and allow- 
ance. It would be wise and good policy 
to do so, and the Government ought to be 
encouraged to take the arduous task into 
its own hands. He admitted that the 
recompense of the half-pay was well 
earned, but the House must look at the 
difficulties under which the country was 
ogren If, according to the statement of 

is right hon. friend, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, of seventeen millions ex- 
pended annually only eleven millions were 
applied to the efficient and active service of 
the country, while six millions were paid 
for superannuation allowances, ‘pensions, 
and half-pay, and if this sum had been 
increasing since 1822, it was time to con- 
sider if the whole establishment could not 
be gradually diminished, instead of taking 
any partial view. He had listened with 
attention to his right hon. friend, the 
Secretary of War, but had not clearly 
understood that there was any other 
difference between continuing the full pay 
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to officers holding other situations, and 
not continuing the half-pay, than that the 
one was usual, and the other not. As to 
the colonels of regiments, he did not look 
on their appointments as a remuneration 
for past services; these appointments 
involved, he believed, certain duties, and 
the colonels had no other remuneration, 
He wished to see the principle of the Act 
of Parliament extended to all classes of 
pensions and allowances. It would be 
well for the Government to take up this 
subject ; but if it did not, and if no other 
hon. Member, more competent to the task 
than himself, did, he did not know that he 
should not call the attention of the House 
to the subject, before the close of the 
Session. Something like principle ought 
to be acted on throughout; and he 
thought that the principle of the bill in- 
troduced by the hon, Member for Dorset- 
shire, that on the acceptance of an office, 
double the value of any half-pay or allow- 
ance, the latter should be suspended ; and 
on the acceptance of an office of less 
value, half the half-pay or allowance 
should be suspended—was the principle 
that ought to be adopted. If that were 
not done, and if the House did not take 
some opportunity of considering the whole 
subject, the six millions might be increased 
to a yet greater sum. He must say, that 
for this large expenditure the Government 
was not to blame; it had been forced on 
the Government. In times of ease and 
prosperity they all knew with what facility 
grants of money were made; and if they 
did not, when in difficulty, press for 
reduction and relief, it was not likely that 
any would be obtained. Looking at the 
whole question, he would beg his hon. 
friend to withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. R. Gordon, in reply, did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman had answered 
his objections; and he hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman who spoke last 
would move either for a Select Committee 
or a Committee of the whole House, to 
inquire into the subject. With an under- 
standing that the subject would be taken 
up by his Majesty’s Ministers, or by the 
right hon. Gentleman, he would consent 
to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. Secretary Peel protested against its 
being understood that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was pledged to a motion of 
which no notice had been given, and of 
which he did not yet know the terms. As 
an earnest of the intentions of his Majes- 
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ty’s Government with respect to salaries, 
he would remind the House, that the 
Session before last, his right hon. friend, 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) intro- 
duced a bill to regulate the retiring allow- 
ances of the civil servants of the Govern- 
ment, according to the recommendation of 
the Finance Committee. He did not pro- 
pose to deprive any of the servants of the 
Government of their retired allowances, 
but he proposed to deduct a per centage 
from all salaries to form a Superannuation 
Fund. But how did the House meet 
the views of his right hon. friend? He 
was unable to pass the bill. He received 
no support. His right hon. friend had 
now the subject under his consideration, 
and would have no objection to revive the 
proposition of the Session before last. 

Mr. Huskisson wished the hon. Member 
to understand that he had not pledged 
himself to move for any Committee, but 
only that he might possibly call the atten- 
tion of the House to the subject, if no 
Member more competent to the task than 
himself should take it up. He thought 
the whole subject required revision, but he 
was of opinion that some better opportu- 
nity should be found than on that occa- 
sion, to go into the matter. 

Mr. Secretary Peel informed the House 
that the principle of the bill formerly in- 
troduced into the House had been applied 
to every person subsequently accepting 
office, and to all new offices. A deduction 
had been made from their salaries to form 
a fund for retiring allowances. 

Lord Howick hoped his hon. friend 
would not withdraw his Motion, unless he 
received a distinct pledge from the Go- 
vernment that it would go into a general 
inquiry. He regretted that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kircudbright should encourage the 
Government in its extravagance. The 
Government was ready enough to attend 
to recommendations similar to those. 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had brought in the bill alluded to, he had 
not marshalled all his forces to pass it ; 
and he had withdrawn it after a very 
feeble opposition from the hon. Gentleman, 
who was then on the Opposition side of 
the House, and was now Paymaster of the 
Army. Since then, the right hon, Gen- 
tleman had done nothing on the subject. 
He had allowed a whole Session to pass 
away, and had made no effort to get over 
his defeat, He hoped that his hon. friend 
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would not withdraw his Motion, unless a 
distinct pledge were given that an inquiry 
should be instituted into the Dead Weight. 
He would call on the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say whether or not he would grant 
such an inquiry? If the right hon. Gen- 
'tleman would consent, he would recom- 
mend the hon. Member to withdraw his 
Motion; if not, he recommended him to 
persevere. 

Mr. Maberly defended the Government. 
He was sure that it was ready to go fully 
into any suchinquiry as that recommended. 
It was very seldom that he rose for such a 
purpose; but he was bound, in justice to 
the Government to declare, that he be- 
lieved it was ready to go immediately into 
the investigation. He thought that the 
same principle that was applied to persons 
receiving half-pay ought to be applied uni- 
versally, and that no person ought to be 
allowed to hold two offices, and receive 
two salaries. 

Mr. Secretary Peel could not suppose 
that the House would be so unjust as to 
require that the Ministers should pledge 
themselves to a Motion of which no notice 
had been given, and of which the terms 
were not known. Did the noble Lord 
wish to deprive officers of their half-pay ? 
On Monday next his right hon. friend was 
to bring forward his view of the financial 
state of the country. The ordinary ex- 
penditure of the country was 11,000,000. 
jand the Dead Weight and Pensions 
‘amounted to 6,000,000/., and was it to be 
| supposed that his right hon. friend would 
| allow the 6,000,000/. to escape his atten- 
‘tion? In the absence of his right hon. 
' friend, he could not be expected to pledge 
| himself to any measure similar to that re- 
i quired by the noble Lord. 

Lord Howick only rose to guard him- 
self against its being supposed that he 
wished to touch the half-pay of officers, 
or to deprive any person of the emoluments 
he then possessed ; but he wanted a pledge 
that there should be no increase. 

Sir H. Hardinge understood the hon. 
Member to accuse the Government of 
gross partiality, in continuing the allow- 
ances of general officers while subalterns 
were obliged to give up their half-pay on 
accepting office. But the House would 
remember that in 1815 it was recom- 
mended that the number of general offi- 
cers should be diminished; and from 378, 
their number then, they had been gradually 








reduced to 120, by which a saving had 
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been effected of 33,000/. This betrayed 
no partiality to the general officers. 

On the Question being put on the origi- 
nal Motion, 

Mr. Hume suggested, that it would be 
wise in the House to withhold the grant 
till after the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had made his financial statement. 

Mr. R. Gordon had no desire to press 
the Motion if the right hon. Member for 
Liverpool would undertake the inquiry. 

Mr. Huskisson would only pledge him- 
self to turn his attention to the subject in 
the course of the Session. 

Lord Howick hoped the right hon, Gen- 
tleman would do so, as no person could 
accomplish the matter so well. 

The Amendment, by the leave of the 
House, withdrawn. 

The Report of the Committee of Supply 
was brought up. Several items were agreed 
to without opposition. On the Question 
that the House agree to the Resolution of 
the Committee for granting 32,000/. for 
Exchequer Fees, 

Mr. Hume took the opportunity of ob- 
serving, that the quarantine establishments 
were at present expensive ; and to express 
his hope that, if any vacancies occurred in 
them, or in any other offices of the State, 
that they would not be filled up. 

Mr. Herries believed, that bis right hon. 
friend (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
did not need the suggestion of the hon, 
Member to attend to the subject he had 
alluded to. It had engaged the serious 
and careful consideration of his Majesty’s 
Ministers. As to the Treasury, he could 
say that it had, to the utmost of its power, 
carried into execution the recommendation 
of the Finance Committee, with regard to 
salaries and superannuations. The noble 
Lord (Lord Howick) had done his right 
hon. friend injustice by accusing him of 
lukewarmness in regard to the bill he had 
brought into the House the Session before 
last. He knew that his right hon. friend 
had made the greatest exertions to get that 
bill through the House, but he had not 
been supported, with the exception of the 
hon. Member for Montrose, even by the 
Members of the Finance Committee. 

Resolution agreed to. 

On the Question that the House agree 
to the Resolution of the Committee to 
grant 60,612/. to his Majesty, to defray 
the expense of Volunteers, 

Mr. Hume expressed his surprise that 
this vote should be continued, If we were 
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to have Volunteers they ought to be real 
Volunteers, who should pay for them- 
selves. For his part, he thought the Go- 
vernment should have an opportunity to 
take the question into consideration, and 
time afforded them for carrying reductions 
into effect; and he would therefore move, 
as an Amendment, “that 30,3061. be grant- 
ed for a period of six months ; that is, until 
the 30th of June of the present year.” 

On the Question being put, 

Mr. Portman said, he would give the 
Motion his warmest support. He expressed 
a hope that on the eve of a Motion by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. Horton) for 
taking into consideration the causes of the 
present extent of suffering among the 
poorer classes, the House would not allow 
this last proposition, for a just and wise 
reduction of the Estimates, to be frittered 
away like the former ones. He agreed 
most fully with the hon. Member, that the 
Volunteers should perform voluntary ser- 
vice; and that in times like the present, 
unless they could be supported without 
such an enormous expense, the country 
would be better without their services, 
He would therefore implore hon. Members 
to consider the necessity for economy ; and 
he was confident there was not a man in 
the House, meaning honestly and sincerely 
to relieve the burthens of the people, who 
could refuse his vote to the Amendment 
now proposed. 

Sir H. Hardinge did not mean again to 
trouble the House with any observations 
on this subject after the very protracted 
discussion, of more than two hours, which 
it had undergone on a former occasion. 
The Estimates, he repeated, were framed 
on as low a scale as they could be; and 
he put it to the courtesy of the hon. Mem- 
ber whether he would thus continue an 
opposition which so many majorities had 
already decided to be ill-founded. 

The House then divided—For the origi- 
nal Resolution 104: For the Amend- 
ment 59 :—Majority 45, 

Original Resolutions agreed to. 


List of the Minority. 


Althorp, Lord Burrell, W. 
Baring, Sir T. Burdett, Sir F. 
Baring, A, Burrell, C. 
Baring, F. Cave, O. 
Baring, B. Carter, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Carew, R. 
Blake, Sir F, Dundas, hon. T, 
Bright, H, Denison, J. E, 
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Ebrington, Lord 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Fane, J. 

Fyler, T. B. 
Hoye, J. B. 


Jephson, C. D. O. 


Lennard, C. B. 


Philips, Sir G. 
Philips, G. R. 
Rice, T. 8. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Rickford, W. 
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Lamb, hon. J. Sandon, Lord 
Lott, H.B. Smith, W. 
Lester, B. Smith, V. 
Labouchere, H. Sebright, Sir J. 
Monck, J. B. Thomson, C. P. 
Marjoribanks, S. Ward, J. 
Macdonald, Sir J. Warburton, H. 
Martin, J. White, Col. 
Macqueen, T. P. Wood, C. 


Wood, Alderma 


Nugent, Lord 
Whitmore, W. W. 


O'Connell, D. 


Parnell, Sir H. Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Pendarvis, E. W. Wilbraham, G. 
Ponsonby, hon. I’. TELLERS. 


Hume, J. 


Price, R. 
Portman, E. B. 


Palmer, C. F. 


Duties or Hicu Suerirr.] Mr. 
Fysche Palmer, pursuant to notice, rose, 
to move for a Committee to inquire into 
the nature of the Duties of High Sheriff, 
and entered into a detail of the various 
complicated subjects on which a High 
Sheriff was expected to be conversant, and 
of the number of Courts in which he was 
supposed to preside, if he fulfilled in person 
the duties of his office. Among these he 
enumerated the presiding in the County 
Courts, the protection of the public as 
conservator of the peace, his duties as 
Collector of the Crown Rents, and as the 
officer called on to execute all writs issued 
within the county. All these, and many 
other. judicial and ministerial functions, 
were performed by a man who was com- 
pelled to discharge a large portion of the 
expenses out of his own pocket, and who 
was liable to be prosecuted for the failure 
or misconduct of his officers. Every ex- 
pense of the Judges of Assize was paid by 
the Sheriff—the table of their attendants, 
the coals, the beer, the wine consumed at 
their place of residence—-all was defrayed 
by the property of the High Sheriff, while 
he was, at the same time, compelled to 
bring a vast number of retainers to the 
court town, at his own entire cost, to be 
employed as javelin-men, and for other 
purposes. ‘T’o so great an extent had this 
gone, that a law was passed in the 13th 
and 14th of Charles the Second by which 
it was enacted, that no Sheriff should be 
compelled to keep a table at the Assize 
town for any save the members of his own 
family, or the judges’ servants; that he 
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was not at any time to bring forth more 
than forty retainers; but for the sake of 
decency and a proper regard to the dignity 
of his station, he was not to appear with 
less than twenty in England or twelve in 
Wales, to be employed as javelin-men. He 
had procured a return of the amount of 
expenses incurred in one county, and he 
found that they amounted to about 1,300/. 
while the whole of the receipts were only 
600/. so that the remaining 7002. remained 
to be made good out of the pocket of the 
Sheriff. Looking at the extent of duty 
required from the High Sheriff, and the 
expenses to which he was subjected in the 
performance of these duties, he thought 
they were by much too numerous and too 
great to be demanded from any gentleman 
of ordinary fortune; and he, therefore, 
proposed to bring the subject under the 
consideration of a Select Committee, for 
the purpose of ascertaining to what ex- 
tent the duties might be lightened and the 
expenses removed. He should, therefore, 
without troubling the House by going into 
any further details, move at once for a 
Select Committee to take into their con- 
siderationthe Duties and Expenses attend- 
ing the execution of the office of High 
Sheriff in England and Wales, with a view 
to devise some means to reduce or amend 
the same. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney begged the House 
to recollect that the office of High Sheriff 
was an ancient one, of very great import- 
ance, and always filled by gentlemen of 
rank, character, and fortune, Jn his 
opinion, if the House were to make those 
alterations and reformations which the 
hon. Member seemed to aim at in his 
speech, the result would be, that the office 
must fall into the hands of men in a lower 
and humbler rank of society than those 
who had hitherto filled it with so much 
advantage to the country. The Motion 
of the hon. Member seemed to go to the 
reformation of points so extremely frivo- 
lous, that it would be worse than idle to 
give it the support of the House. 

Motion agreed to. Committeeappointed. 


Srate or tHe Poor.] Mr. W. Horton 
then rose to make his promised Motion for 
a Committee of the whole House to inquire 
into the State of the Poor in the United 
Kingdom. The hon. Member commenced 
by observing, that he preferred moving for 
a Committee of the whole House rather 
than a Select Committee, because he 
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thought it would be more satisfactory to 
the sufferers to hear the course of the 
proceedings as they occurred, and the 
nature of the evidence offered in their 
favour, than if the subject were to be 
examined in the usual manner by a Com- 
mittee especially appointed for the pur- 
pose. He thought it necessary to premise, 
in the outset, that he wished to confine his 
inquiries solely to the distress prevailing 
among those poorer classes whose labours 
were the most productive, and who receiv- 
ed at present so small an extent of remu- 
neration in proportion to the labour which 
they were called on to employ. After all 
the attention he had been able to give the 
subject, he was convinced that the distress 
of this class was to be found in the super- 
abundance of the number who required 
employment in proportion to the demand 
for labour; and that the class most mate- 
rially interested in the removal of this evil 
was that on which the maintenance of the 
labourers principally fell, he meant the 
landed interest of the country. When he 
heard so many discussions, night after 
night, on the subject of the reduction of 
general taxation, he coufessed he was at 
a loss to understand why the House should 
allow the Poor-laws to escape considera- 
tion, and why it did not direct its attention, 
in settling the balance sheet, to the reduc- 
tion of the seven or eight millions of taxa- 
tion which pressed on the landed interest, 
through the poor-rates, just as ardently as 
the Members applied themselves to procure 
a relief from those other taxes which 
pressed on the industry of the country. 
In entering on an inquiry of this kind, it 
would be well worth while to look at the 
opinions entertained with respect to the 
distress of the labouring classes at different 
periods of our history. In the year 1796, 
Mr. Whitbread introduced a bill into the 
House for the purpose of regulating the 
Wages of Labourers in Husbandry.” This, 
be it recollected, was before the Bank of 
England was authorised to refuse payments 
in gold, and before any of those changes 
which were afterwards introduced into the 
monetary system had been carried into 
effect, and yet even then the people were, 
as now, suffering under that redundancy 
of labourers, which he maintained to be 
the great cause of the distress. Mr. 
Whitbread, in the discussion on the bill, 
used some language which was peculiarly 
fematkable with reference to this fact. 
He said, “ In most parts of the country 
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the labourer had long been struggling 
with increasing misery, till the pressure 
had become almost too grievous to be 
endured, while the patience of the sufferers 
under their accumulated distresses had 
been conspicuous and exemplary.” + These 
were praises which, if applied to the 
manner in which the great body of the 
people bore their distresses and sufferings, 
could scarcely be too highly coloured, 
Ever since, the people had continued in 
the same state, and had borne their suffer. 
ings with equal patience. Mr. Whitbread 
observed on the same occasion, “ That by 
the pressure of the times, marriage was 
discouraged ; and among the labouring 
classes of the community, the birth of a 
child, instead of being hailed as a blessing, 
was considered as a curse.” { To remedy 
these evils Mr. Whitbread recommended 
a minimum of wages to be fixed; and he 
argued that the Act of Elizabeth had 
established a maximum of the price of 
labour, which was good against the 
labourer, but that it had established no 
minimum which would be good against 
the employer. Mr. Pitt, in the same 
debate, admitted, instead of denying the 
extent of the distress; but he argued 
against the fixing a minimum of wages, as 
contrary to all general principles, and 
concluded in these words :§—‘* What 
measure, then, could be found to supply 
the defect? Let us (said he) make relief, 
in cases where there are a number of 
children, a matter of right and an honour, 
instead of a ground for opprobrium and 
contempt.” And Mr. Fox and Mr. Whit- 
bread concluded by recommending the 
Government to provide a liberal premium 
for the encouragement of large families, 
If the principle that a surplus of labourers 
produced a redundancy of labour; and 
that the principle of demand and supply 
was applicable to that as well as to other 
commodities, had been then known and 
recognized, he believed these distinguished 
statesmen would have been induced to 
recant their errors. But the assertion of 
Mr. Pitt, with respect to labourers, was 
about as rational as if he had proposed to 
cure a glut of sugar by increasing the 
quantity in the market. After observing 
that Mr. Whitbread proposed two bills 
subsequent to the year 1807, when the 
book of Mr. Malthus appeared, and that 
they were not free from the errors of the 
* Hansard’s Part. Hist. vol. xxxil, p, 700. 
+ ib, 703. t ib, 704. § ib. 709. 
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former, for one of the clauses proposed a 
premium to the father of a family of six 
children, the hon. Member proceeded to 
say, that Mr. Ricardo was the only person 
who seemed, on the discussion of those 
bills, which were afterwards lost in the 
Lords, to have any idea that a redundancy 
of population diminished the amount of 
wages, and that the bills were calculated 
to increase the evils they proposed to cure. 
When, therefore, they saw that, in the year 
1796, the same complaints were made as 
at present, and that the poorer classes were 
suffering the same privations, he thought 
it must be admitted, that the evils did not 
flow altogether from an increase of taxa- 
tion. In the work of a gentleman named 
Barton, with which he thought nearly all 
the Members of the House must be 
acquainted, and which contained more 
information than almost any other on these 
subjects, he found it observed, “ that if it 
could be proved that in Switzerland and 
other countries the same distress was 
suffered as in this country; if the people 
of countries of the Continent, where there 
was no paper currency, and where there 
had always been a free importation of 
grain; if countries inhabited by a people 
poor and agricultural, were labouring under 
the same evils as a country rich, manu- 
facturing and luxurious; did it not show 
that there existed some cause for that 
distress, common to all, and independent 
of those local circumstances to which it 
was generally attributed ?” Now he would 
ask the House to say, whether that cause 
was not the redundancy of population, 
which rendered the wages of labour in- 
sufficient for the maintenance of the la- 
bourer? The laws of those countries 
involved principles much more severe 
than we dared to resort to in this country ; 
principles, however, the result of which 
was to maintain the labouring classes in 
a state of comparative ease and indepen- 
dence; a state to which pauperism was 
almost, if not altogether, unknown. With 
respect to the bills which at various 
periods had been introduced into that 
House, for the purpose of establishing a 
better system of regulations for the poor, 
they had all failed ; they had all been aban- 
doned by their original promoters ; and no 
material alteration had taken place on the 
subject. The bill which was introduced 
in 1822 by Mr. Nolan, in a very able and 
argumentative speech,* wasmoreanalogous 
* Hansard’s Parl Deb, vol, vii. ”. s. p. 1560. 
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to the principles maintained by him (Mr. 
Horton) than any of the measures which 
had been proposed with similar views; but 
still it did not suggest any practical 
remedy for the existing evil which appeared 
to him to be of sufficient efficacy. After 
all the attention that he had bestowed 
upon this subject, and he could assure 
the House that he had bestowed upon it 
the most anxious attention; he would 
suggest to any one who should in future 
wish to undertake an amelioration of our 
present condition with respect to the poor, 
the advantage that would be derived from 
considering them under four separate 
heads. First—the poor who had real 
employment, and who maintained them- 
selves by the actual wages of their labour ; 
such persons were free from pauperism ; 
privations they certainly suffered as com- 
pared with other parts of the community: 
but for that there was no remedy. The 
next class was the helpless poor; who, 
however they might wish to labour, were 
destitute of the power to do so, either 
from too great age, or too great youth, or 
sickness, or accident; and who must be 
supported by charity, whether that 
charity was compulsory, and prescribed by 
law, or whether it flowed spontaneously 
from the benevolence of individuals. The 
third class consisted of those whom he 
was desirous especially to distinguish by 
the appellation of “ the pauper class ;” 
being able-bodied men, willing to work, 
but who could not get employment, and 
who, if not assisted by others, must perish. 
That was the class which now demanded 
the most serious attention of the legisla- 
ture, in order to endeavour to discover the 
best means of disposing of it. The last 
class was beggars; persons who preferred 
living on charity to supporting themselves 
by honest industry, and who, while they 
could find any individuals in the country 
prepared to relieve their necessities, would 
look to no other means of subsistence. 
Every one conversant with the laws of 
production knew that no capitalist would 
go on producing any article unless he 
could obtain a remunerating price for it. 
But the labourer had no choice. He 
must continue to offer his labour, not 
while he could obtain a remunerating price 
for it, but while he could prevail upon any 
one to employ him at whatever price. In 
the large classes supported by charity 
must be comprehended those who received 
money for anything but for their labour, 
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If, therefore, a man received money from 
the parish to make good the deficiency of 
his wages, the mere fact of his receiving 
wages did not take him out of the pauper 
class. Such a practice, however, was 
productive of the greatest evils. It ope- 
rated specifically against the interest of 
the strongest and the best labourer ; for it 
brought society into competition against 
him; diminished the average price of 
labour; and, finally, reduced him to a 
state of poverty to which all hope was 
denied. On these grounds it was, that he 
highly approved of the bill which an hon, 
friend of his had introduced, for prevent- 
ing any part of the wages of labourers 
from being paid out of the poor-rates ; or, 
in other words, to prevent the private 
employers of labour from being assisted 
out of any corporate funds. One modifi- 
cation, however, he wished to see of his 
hon. friend’s bill, namely, that in the 
case of any labourer having a large 
family, which he was incapable of support- 
ing on his wages, if those wages were such 
as would be sufficient for the support of 
an unmarried and unencumbered labourer, 
that then the parish should pay to the 
married labourer the balance necessary 
for the maintenance of his family. With- 
out entering into the consideration of 
the mode of levying the poor-rates, the 
first suggestion which he would take the 
liberty of throwing out upon the subject 
was, that in the accounts of every parish 
the sums paid to the helpless poor should 
be kept separate from the sums paid to 
the third class which he had described, or 
the pauper poor. By such a regulation, 
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they would obtain an account of the 
redundant labouring population. His | 
next suggestion would be, to empower | 
parishes to employ the able-bodied poor in 
concentrated labour, instead of employing 
them in their separate parishes. It ap- 
peared to him that in many instances, | 
labour, which afforded no return when 
employed in separate parishes, would be | 
productive, if the labour of several parishes | 
were concentrated. Another suggestion 
would be, to frame some regulations for 
restricting the erection of cottages in 
parishes where it was shown that a great 
redundancy of labour existed. A check 
of this description would be most advan- 
tageous. He was also decidedly of opin- 
ion, that to give the able-bodied poor, the 
natural labourers of the country, a small 
quantity of ground for their own cultiva- 
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tion, would be attended with highly bene- 
ficial consequences. In support of his 
principle of the existence of a large re- 
dundance of the labouring population, he 
would refer to a petition from one of the 
hundreds of the county of Bedford, 
presented to the House towards the close 
of the last Session of Parliament. In 
that petition it was stated that 4,000/. was 
paid yearly by that hundred for labour, 
for which there was no return; and that the 
system was productive of serious crime and 
of every variety of shade of moral turpi- 
tude; and presented a picture of pau- 
perism of the most deplorable character, 
The petition proceeded to state what pro- 
portion of the able-bodied labourers of 
the hundred would be sufficient to perform 
all the ordinary and habitual labour of 
the hundred. The number of able-bodied 
labourers in the parish was 2,177. After 
making every due allowance for harvests 
and other casual demands, it appeared 
that 1,496 would be sufficient to perform 
the work of the hundred; and, conse- 
quently, that in the hundred in question, 
containing thirteen parishes, 681 able- 
bodied labourers might be advantageously 
spared. He was persuaded that if by the 
means which he had recommended an 
account of the redundant labour-popula- 
tion of the country were to be forth- 
coming, it would create much astonish- 
ment. He by no means meant to say that 
much of this redundant labour might not, 
at a future period, be again absorbed ; but 
he contended, that while it continued to 
press upon the food of productive labour, 
it occasioned the most serious evils. He 
had, as might easily be supposed, received 
numerous letters and other communica- 
tions, anonymous and otherwise, on the 


| subject to which he had paid so much at- 


tion; and among them one from an en- 
lightened individual, a man of the highest 
possible character, who, speaking of his 


| own neighbourhood, stated that a strong 


desire for emigration prevailed, that the 
labouring population were sinking with 


/an accelerating velocity into the jaws of 


pauperism, and that the funds of the parish 
were insufficient to remedy the evil; or, to 
use his own forcible expression, “to re- 
lieve the wretchedness of the labouring 
population, breeding and starving in a 
paroxysm of hopelessness and fatuity.” 
The state of Ireland afforded a sufficient 
proof of the evils which resulted to the 
labouring classes from the absence of all 
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check on the increase of population. The 
existence of a state in the most wretched 
pauperism was not in itself a check on 
that increase. This was clearly estab- 
lished in Mr, Barton’s letter, to which he 
had already referred. Mr. Hodges, a 
gentleman from Kent, who gave evidence 
before the Emigration Committee, said 
that in proportion as the labouring popu- 
lation became more miserably poor, they 
became more reckless, and married at an 
early age, without the slightest regard to 
any consequences. This was a fact es- 
tablished by experience, and by communi- 
cations from other quarters. He was one 
of those who thought that if the poor- 
laws were properly regulated, they would 
be very beneficial. He conceived that the 
existence of judicious poor-laws indicated 
a high state of civilization in any country. 
But of this he was certain, that a country 
in which there was a free circulation of 
labour, as well as of other commodities, 
must be everywhere under the same law 
respecting the poor. If twenty counties 
were without a poor-law, and twenty 
counties were with one, that would be pro- 
ductive of great evil. For his part, he 
could see no reason why, now that our 
union with Ireland was cemented, the in- 
terposition of the ocean should prevent 
Ireland from having the same poor-law as 
England. But he should be very sorry to 
see the poor-laws inflicted on Ireland, 
unless she possessed the means of getting 
rid of her redundant labouring population. 
The object of the legislature ought to be 
to distinguish between that class of the 
population which lived upon the produce 
of the labour provided by private em- 
ployers, and that class which lived upon 
other sources. If the House wanted to 
introduce a prudent and effective check to 
increasing population, it must make a sub- 
stantive distinction between the two classes 
which he had described. The labouring 
classes must be taught to feel the dis- 
grace of pauperism, and they would then 
anxiously avoid it. At present no such 
anxiety existed. Until it revived, every 
effort would be hopeless, It was im- 
possible to consider the situation of the 
poor in this country, without adverting 
to the effect produced by the influx of 
the Irish poor. He by no means intended 
to say that the Irish poor ought not to be 
allowed to come over to this country. 
But the potatoe of Ireland was one of the 
substantial causes of the increase of popu- 
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lation in that country. This potatoe-fed 
population came over to this country toenter 
into competition with our labouring poor, 
because there was no law in Jreland calling 
on the rich, under any circumstances, to 
provide for the poor. So little were the 
poor of Ireland relieved by the rich of 
Ireland, that whenever there was a failure 
in the potatoe-crop of Ireland, exposing 


‘the poor of that country to starvation, 


English benevolence always extended its 
assistance to them. Thus, however, a 
bonus was given to the increase of dis- 
tress in both countries. All he asked was 
the extension to Ireland of the laws on 
the subject which were established in 
Great Britain; and then the potatoe-fed 
population of Ireland would prove bene- 
ficial to the empire. He wished he could 
see an attempt made to separate the 
pauper population from the labouring 
population of Ireland. The Report of the 
Committee of 1825, to inquire into the 
state of the Irish poor, stated that, of the 
former class, no fewer than a million were 
strolling over the country. It would be a 
most beneficial policy to introduce into 
Ireland a National Mendicity Association. 
The reports of such an Association would 
distinctly exhibit the amount of the redun- 
dant population of Ireland. Until that 
was ascertained, all legislative proceed- 
ings respecting the poor would be prema- 
ture. If it should be afterwards found, on 
experiment, that the redundant population 
might be advantageously employed at 
home, after the example of the Dutch, let 
that be tried. If, on the other hand, it 
should appear that the advantage of the 
community would be more promoted by 
national colonization, some plan for car- 
rying that colonization into beneficial 
effect should be devised. All he con- 
tended for was, that something must be 
done to put an end to a system which, if 
not checked, would multiply misery to an 
indefinite extent. Until, however, the day 
arrived when the labouring classes of the 
community should be convinced of the 
truth of what he had stated, and that the 
misery of their present situation, proceed- 
ing from redundancy, could be remedied 
only by removal, he was convinced that 
the Representative Body could never take 
any salutary step. He therefore called 
on the intelligent part of that class of the 
community, on the labourers and me- 
chanics who had received the benefits of 
education, and who were competent to the 
C 
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It was true that 


and to determine if there was not truth in | time would afford a slow remedy for this 
his statement, that where the numbers of | evil, and that wages would gradually in- 


the population were redundant, no legis- | 


no remission of taxes, or 
any other proceeding, could effectually 
put down pauperism. In 1826, a small 
experiment had been tried at Manchester. 
In the year 1825, the population of that 
town, 200,000 in number, was in a state 
of the greatest possible distress. The 
richer inhabitants determined to give 
work to all, at low wages. He had been 
told by an intelligent individual, that 
many persons supposed that there was 
a redundant population, others that there 
was no redundant population, but nothing 
certain was established on that point. 
The people were put to work, however; 
they were taken back into the general de- 
mand as they were required, and at no 
very distant period they were all absorbed. 
No one could deny that there was a great 
difference between the condition of the 
agricultural and the condition of the ma- 
nufacturing population. The fact was, 
that whereas the demand for manual 
labour required in agriculture diminished, 
the demand for manual labour required in 
manufactures increased. In agriculture 
the improved processes had occasioned a 
greater produce, with less manual labour ; 


lative measure, 


but in manufactures the improvement of 


machinery, were it not for the introduc- 
tion of Irish labourers, would have greatly 
increased the demand for, and bettered the 
condition of, the workmen. 
thirty years, however, the latter had been 
kept down by the influx from Ireland. 
He could not avoid saying a few words on 
the subject of the currency. Many hon. 
Gentlemen appeared to be of opinion that 
a change—a depreciation—in our cur- 
rency would ope rate to remove the na- 
tional distress. Never, in the history of 
mankind, however, had the depreciation 
of the value of the money of any country 
produced any thing but misery to the 
labouring classes. This was undeniably 
true; and ought to enter into all the con- 
siderations of the legislature, when we 
were contemplating measures for the re- 
lief of those classes. The people at large 
ought to know that if, by a change of the 
standard, or by the introduction of paper, 

money were depreciated five-and-twenty 
per cent, the consequence would be, that 
every shilling received by a labourer or an 
artizan would be practically reduced in 
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| affected by them. 


crease in the proportion of from one shil- 
ling to one shilling and threepence; but 
it would be then, and then only, that the 
situation of the labourer or of the artizan 
would be upon a par with his situation 
before the depreciation of the currency, 
When, therefore, he heard a depreciation 
of the currency described as a means of 
relief for the labouring classes, he only 
wished that those who so described it 
would consider the subject a little, and 
they would perceive that the sole ten- 
dency of such a depreciation would be, to 
benetit the debtor at the expense of the 
unfortunate creditor. He protested, there- 
fore, against such a proposition ; which, 
instead of relieving, would only add to 
the distresses of the labouring classes, and 
would not add a single grain of value to 
the wealth of the country. As to the 
changes which had already taken place in 
the currency, he did not pretend to say 
that the landed interest had not been 
But if those changes 
were now to be renewed, and all the evils 
attendant on the alteration of the real 
terms of contracts were again to be pro- 
duced, and that not only without bene- 
fitting, but very much to the injury of the 
labouring classes of the community, such 
a proceeding would experience his entire 
condemnation, Nor could the labouring 
classes derive the slightest relief from 
any such remission of taxation as would 
render it impracticable to keep up the 
necessary establishments of the country, 
and at the same time preserve faith with 
the public creditor. He should grossly de- 
ceive the people were he to tell them that 
they must look for relief to such a remis- 
sion of taxation. There was another 
sound principle which he wished to incul- 
cate on this subject. It was impossible 
that any remission of taxes could mate- 


| rially affect the situation of the paupers. 


| 





Those who had to dispense charity might 
certainly, by aremission of taxes, have their 
means of doing so increased ; but those 
who were to be maintained out of that 
charity—in other words, the redundant 
labouring population—must be benefitted 
in a very small degree by the remission of 
taxation, since it would not increase the 
amount of employment. He alluded es- 
pecially to this part of the subject, because 
it had been said that the remission of the 
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Malt and Beer Tax would do the pauper 
population good. It was impossible to do 
that portion of our population good while 
it remained ina state of pauperism, because 
its existence involved a constant compe- 


those who were in a state of actual pau- 
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vacuum must be double as compared with 
foreign colonization. 

“8. That if the vacuum were to be filled 
up, the policy of a measure of colonization 
must be governed by a comparison of the 


iS j 5 | increment of the expense of maintaining the 
tition among the labouring population. | 
The remission of taxation could not reach | 
| lation, supposing them to have remained at 


perism, and a large class, both in this | 


country and in Ireland, were approxi- 
mating to that class. All he was anxious 


for was, to excite attention to the state of | 


pauperism. If any doubt remained on the 
minds of hon. Members of the soundness 


of the doctrines which he had laid down, | pen 
| such a measure of colonization would not be, 


inquiry would convince them that that 
doubt was unfounded. If he were suc- 
cessful in his Motion, and were allowed to 
bring the subject before a committee, the 
propositions which he should be prepared 
to maintain, and which he would en- 
deavour to prove, would be as follow :— 
‘¢1, That the sums raised and applied for the 
relief of the poor in England and Wales, 


though mainly bearing on one particular class | 


of the community—viz. the landed interest— 
ought to be considered, after the deduction of 
that portion which would otherwise be paid as 
wages, as much in the nature of a tax as 
any of those taxes which: are to be found in the 
balance-sheet of the Revenue and expenditure 
of the country. 

‘¢ 2. That if a pauper population, for whose 
labour there is no real demand, can be pros- 
perously colonized (with their own consent) at 
a less expense than would be necessary to be 
incurred for their maintenance in the mother 
country, a national outlay for the purpose of 





such colonization ought to be considered as an , 
for the attention with which they had 

“ 3. That if a redundant population were | 
removed by a national effort of colonization, | 
there would be but little danger to be appre- | 


economy rather than as an expense. 


hended from what is called ¢ the filling-up of 
the vacuum.’ 

“ 4, That if the United Kingdom were re- 
lieved from its redundant labourers—that is, 
those labourers for whose labour no real and 
natural demand exists in society ; the remain- 


‘* 5, That it is expedient to effect such repa- 
ration and abstraction of forced from unforced 
labour as would accurately measure the extent 
of the redundancy. 

*©6, That to enable parishes to raise money 
upon mortgage of their poor-rates for a period 
of years; such capital being specifically applied 
towards the emigration of voluntary candidates 
who may prefer independence in the colonies 
to pauperism at home; would be a measure 
highly favourable to the landed interest. 

“7, That in the event of home colonization, 
the ratio of danger as to the filling-up of the 


UMI 


new pauper population, with the decrement of 
the expense of maintaining the removed popu- 


home. 

“9, That there are no means of producing 
wealth more effective than the combination of 
an able-bodied population, with uncultivated 
land of the first degree of fertility. 

“10. That, independently of the special 
advantage to the landed interest, and to the 
labouring classes, the expenditure involved in 


in any degree, prejudicial to other classes 
possessing property in society. 

“11. That, as a pauper, while he continues 
a pauper, receives necessarily only a bare sub- 
sistence, he can neither suffer from taxation, 
nor be relieved by its remission. 

“12. That the application of any portion of 
surplus revenue for the purpose of raising a 
capital to be applied in the first instance in 
the home employment, and secondly, in the 
colonization of the poor, would be more beneti- 
cial to the labouring classes of the community, 
than if the same sum were applied in the 
reduction of public debt, or in the remission of 
any class of taxes to the same amount.” 

Aun examination would enable him to 
convince the House that what he had 
stated was the fact; and then only, when 
the House were really disposed to make 
the experiment, would it be able to afford 
substantial relief to the Jabouring and 
suffering classes of the country. He 
begged to offer the House his best thanks 


heard him, and he would now no further 
trouble them than by quoting an aphorism 
of Lord Bacon, who was the enemy of 


| colonization in general, but whom he con- 
| sidered the best defender of the principle 


,to the 


which he had endeavoured to recommend 
House. Lord Bacon had said, 


! emain- | “ Things will alter for the worse spon- 
ing labourers might permanently remain in a | 
state of comparative comfort and independence. | 


taneously, if they are not remedied deci- 
dedly ; and then who can say what will be 
the end of the evil?” In the same 
manner he would say, that if things were 
not altered speedily and decidedly, they 
would go on getting worse spontaneously, 
and there would be no end of the evil. 
The population would be unemployed, 
distress would increase; and if a year 
passed on without Members being con- 
vineed of the truth of what he had said, 
the period would arrive when they would 
see there was no other measure but a well- 
C2 
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planned system of emigration, which could 
reach the intensity of the evil, and then 
they would feel the mortification of dis- 
appointment, until opinion universally 
pointed to the true remedy; to that which 
he had endeavoured, though imperfectly, 
to describe. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving “that the House 





resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House to consider of the State of 
the Poor of the United Kingdom.” 

Mr. Portman, in seconding the Motion 
of his right honourable friend, said, 
that he considered some plan of this 
kind of the utmost importance to the 
labouring classes of the country. He 
was convinced that the redundancy of the 
labouring population was the great cause 
of their distress. That fact was shown in 
the state of the county of Dorset. In the 
short time he was in that county during 
the Easter recess, no less than 370 persons 
applied to him to procure them the means 
of going out with theic families to the 
Swan River, for they were all without the 
means of procuring a passage. The right 
hon. Gentleman had made four divisions 
of the poorer classes of this country. He 
thought he could make two divisions that 
would be-as nearly accurate as those of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He should, 
he said, divide them into poor and paupers. 
Of the whole of this country the portion 
north of Warwick, or, perhaps, north of 
the Thames, might be stated to be that in 
which the majority of the people were 
poor; while in that portion of the kingdom 
south of Warwick, or south of the Thames, 
the majority of the people were paupers. 
These latter might be sub-divided also into 
two classes; those who were paupers in 
consequence of age or infirmity, and those 
who were reduced to that situation from 
the want of sufficient wages to maintain 
their families. Those who were reduced 
to pauperism by age or infirmity were 
supported by poor-laws, and with respect 
to them no alteration was required ; 
but for those who sunk into pauper- 
ism either from the want of work, or 
from want of sufficient wages, it was 
necessary that soraething should be done. 
The House ought not to interfere with the 
wages of labour. Mr. Burke had truly 
said, that to attempt to establish a maz- 
mum or minimum of wages was mischiev- 
ous in the extreme; for labour was a 
commodity, and every interference with 
the laws of trade for such a purpose must 
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be injurious. The. profits of labour, not 
the subsistence of the labourer, was the 
object kept in view by the capitalist, and 
the labouring classes were, therefore, only 
fully employed when their employment 
would afford a profit to the men who 
engaged them. His right hon. friend 
seemed to think that a diminution of taxes 
would not produce any very favourable 
effect. On that point he differed from 
him; because he thought that a reduction 
of taxation would put money into the 
pocket of the agriculturalist, which would 
enable him to take some additional pauper 
labourers out of the market. Unfortu- 
nately, in such a population as ours, every 
married man was an evil, for the market 
for labour was regulated by the bachelors, 
and the married men must descend to 
their terms, for the bachelor could not rise 
to that of the married man. The evils of 
tampering with this subject arose from 
the endeavour to legislate for each parish, 
and he thought there ought to be one 
general measure, declaring that in each 
parish the will of the majority of rate- 
payers, assembled in vestry, should bind the 
minority. The laws of settlement which 
erected a wall round every parish, and 
converted it into a prison for the labourer 
ought to be altered, and then only would 
the labourer have the means of carrying 
his labour to a free market. He recom- 
mended that a small portion of landshould 
be given to each pauper, and he was 
convinced that the poor-rates would then 
be materially diminished. One great 
means of alleviating the wants of the poor 
man would be, to allow him to have a 
small portion of land to cultivate. En- 
couragement of that kind would prevent 
him from falling into the condition of a 
yauper. He believed that the multiplica- 
tion of very large farms, which prevented 
the poor man from getting a small quantity 
of land to cultivate, had been attended 
with very injurious effects. As the law of 
settlement now stood, the poor man could 
not procure land; because, if he rented 
land to the amount of 10/. a-year, it gave 
him a right of settlement in the parish, a 
circumstance which induced the land- 
holder not to let his ground. The conse- 
quence of this, and of what he might call 
the destructive monopoly of the land, 
combined with the poverty of the people, 
were most afflicting. It happened to him 
lately to be present at a Quarter Sessions, 





where a person was indicted for stealing 
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haulm or bean-stalk, -to place under his : 
father’s feet. Another was tried for 
stealing a truss of straw to make a bed. 


In the former instance the jury refused to | 


convict, because they said the practice of 


taking haulm for such a purpose, and to , 


make litter for pigs, was universal in the 
county. In the second case, they did 


convict, but the man was strongly recom- | 
mended to mercy, on the ground that it | 


was also customary for the people to steal 
straw to make beds. If men were allowed 
a small piece of land, they could them- 


selves cultivate it, and they would then | 
obtain litter for their cattle, and beds for | 
themselves, which they were now unable to | 


buy, and which it seemed they were com- 
pelled to steal. He knew, however, that 
what he now proposed could not be adopt- | 
ed without a change in the law of settle- 
ment. He hoped, that should the com- 
mittee be appointed, the currency question 


would be kept out of view, for it would | 
only excite a difference of opinion, and | 


detain the House from matter that was 
much more important. 


Mr. J. Smeth supported the plan of | 


giving each pauper a small portion of 
land. He had done so three years ago, 


to a certain extent, in the eastern division ¢, 


of Sussex, and the result had been most 
satisfactory. He had allotted to a number 
of poor persons rather more than one 
acre each, and not only were they kept 
from demanding parish assistance, but, 
beyond his utmost expectations, the result 
had been most beneficial to himself. A 
Quaker gentleman, of the name of Allen, 
who also had property there, adopted the 
same plan; and he could assure the 
House that every one of those individuals 
who took these small portions of land paid 
their rent regularly ; and they procured by 
their labour on the soil from 3s. to 5s. 6d. 
a-week. The consequence was, that they 


did not receive any parochial aid, and the | 


poor-rates in the parish had been reduced 
nearly one-half. If, instead of this, 
individuals were compelled, as they were 
in many parts of England, to work on 
the roads at 6d. and 8d. a day, and to 
sleep in barns and out-houses, there could 
be no wonder that they forgot their duty 
to society, and that when temptation came 
in their way, they fell into the commission 
of crime. He implored the attention of 
the House to this subject. 

Mr, Benett could not agree with the 
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' principles he had stated. Among the rest 

he could not possibly concur with what 
| the right hon, Gentleman had said respect- 
ing the currency. He did not wish to 
introduce that question unnecessarily into 
this discussion, but he must make one 
observation upon what the right hon. 
Gentleman had said. He was not friendly 
to a depreciated currency; but he could 
not help thinking that the adoption of the 
present currency had taken from a number 
| of persons connected with the productive 
| classes of society the same means of em- 
ploying the labour of men that they before 
possessed. He thought, therefore, that a 
limited return to our former currency 
| would provide a greater means of employ- 
| ment, and consequently a greater demand 
' for labour. He must confess that he was 
quite astonished when he heard the right 
| hon. Gentleman say that the reduction of 
taxation could have no effect on the 
labouring poor. Why the reduction of 
taxation would afford increased means of 
“consumption to the higher and middle 
| classes, and consequently increased oppor- 
tunity of employment to the labouring 


i 


poor. Without a large reduction of taxa- 
tion, he was convinced that emigration 


would afford but very little relief; for 
though many might be removed, numbers 
would soon spring up to fill up their 
vacant places in the class to which they 
had belonged. In a parish near him, a 
clergyman had nearly done away with the 
poor-rates, by apportioning the glebe land 
for the poor to cultivate. ‘This could not 
be done to a sufficient extent to relieve the 
whole country, but relief might be effected 
by areturn to the former currency, united 
with a diminution of all the taxes that 
pressed upon country labour. 

Mr. Courtenay thought it would be 
extremely unadvisable to go into a com- 
mittee, which would only occupy time 
without the least expectation of coming to 
any practical result. He had still higher 
ground on which to object to a committee. 
It would be an abuse to the country to 
appoint a committee to take into consi- 
deration the state of the labouring poor, 
unless the House felt confident that that 
committee would be able to devise some- 
thing which would administer to the 
suffering classes extensive relief. He 
agreed “with the right bon. Gentleman 
‘that there had been a great redundance of 
| the labouring poor, but he could not bring 





right hon, Gentleman as to many of the j himself to believe that that redundance 
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had been caused by the poor-rates. He 
had reflected much on this subject, and 
he was satisfied, that all the House could 
do would be toamend the poor-laws; and 
if that were not sufficient, then to have 
recourse to emigration. But to attain 
neither of these objects did a committee 


appear to him to be the most desirable | 


mode of proceeding. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman approved of the bill introduced by 
the hon. Member for Shrewsbury, and 
had proposed amendments to it, a course 
which he thought more likely to promote 
the object the right hon. Gentleman had 
in view than that which he now wished 
the House to adopt. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said, that of many select 
committees not one had produced any 
good; but he must remind him of one 
exception; for one committee had pro- 
duced a bill which had certainly checked 
the progress of the poor-rates. The evil 
of the poor-rates had not increased in any 
thing like the proportion that had been 
expected twelve or thirteen years ago. 
There was not a single term used by the 
right hon. Gentleman, respecting the im- 
possibility of the country continuing to go 
on as it had done, which had not been 
used and applied over and over again in 
the same manner during a century and a 
half. The right hon. Gentleman wished 
to know how much of the poor-rates were 
paid to those who were willing to labour, 
but could not get work, and he had re- 
commended a classification of paupers, 
but neither of these objects were proper 
to be debated in a committee. [fa com- 
mittee upon the subject were to consist of 
thirty-five Members, he was sure there 
would be thirty-four plans and a half 
started, each of which would require to 
be debated. The letting of lands to la- 
bourers would be facilitated by the bill 
then in the House, which gave a power 
to parishes to let out land for the employ- 
ment of the poor. He could only say, 
that whatever improved the prosperity of 
the country must improve the condition of 
the people; but it would be impossible to 


get rid of the poor altogether, unless they | 


could have a constant progressive pros- 
perity without any check, and keeping 


pace with the increase of the population. | 


The right hon. Gentleman’s Resolutions 
were a sort of reasoning pamphlet, and he 
could not expect any committee to agree 
to his Resolutions; they would cause an 
endless discussion, He would recommend 
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| the right hon. Genéleman to abandon his 
| measure, and proceed with his bill for 
| emigration. 
| Mr. Slaney willingly acknowledged the 
| services rendered by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in bringing the subject before the 
country, for there never was a_ period 
which more imperatively called upon the 
| House, as a matter of policy and duty, to 
consider the question of population in 
relation to the means of employment. 
There had now been a period of fifteen 
years of peace; and instead of having 
improved the condition of the labouring 
classes of the community, the peasantry 
of the southern counties of England had 
decidedly deteriorated. | Mansions had 
been built, and riches spread throughout 
the land; the higher classes possessed 
enjoyments which they had not possessed 
before, and the middle classes had enjoy- 
ments which their forefathers had not; 
but the working classes, by whose labour 
they attained their enjoyments, instead of 
advancing with the progress of civilization, 
had fallen back. No man who looked to 
the consequences could contemplate the 
effects of this continual deterioration with- 
out alarm. Was not this a case to call on 
Government, and upon that House, calmly 
and sedulously, but firmly and steadily, 
to look at once at the nature and extent of 
the evil, and at its probable consequences. 
The great body of the working classes 
might be divided into two sets perfectly 
distinct— he meant the agricultural and 
manufacturing population; but of the 
latter it was not his intention to saya 
single word. With reference to the 
peasantry, they might be divided likewise 
ito two classes, perfectly and clearly 
distinct from each other. An hon. Mem- 
ber had spoken of the redundancy of the 
population, which certainly might exist in 
the south of England, but it could not be 
said to exist in the northern counties, 
The greatest distinction existed between 
the southern and northern parts of the 
kingdom, as much, indeed, as between 
_the people of any two distinct kingdoms ; 
and it was for the House to trace the 
_ causes of the difference. In twenty coun- 
| ties of the north the poor were well off, 
with plenty of work and good pay for their 
labour, and the parish rates were lower 
| than in the South; whilst in the South 
there was an immense body of the poor 
| depressed and degraded, as compared 
‘with their brethren of the north, The 
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poor rates in the county of Sussex were as 
high as 7s. in the pound, whilst in the 
north they did not exceed Is. 6d. In 
the north the poor-laws had been kept to 
their original intention, whilst in Sussex 
they had been wrested completely from 
their purpose. In the north only one 
person in forty applied for relief out of 
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the rates, whilst in Sussex the proportion | 
was as one to three. In 1793, the price of | 


food to the poor man was proportionate to | 
| ment and capital. All that was necessary, 


his wages, but now things were regulated 
by a new principle. In the interim, the 
prices of wages and food had oscillated ; 
wheat in one year had varied from 60s. to 
150s. the quarter. It had been utterly 
impossible in those years for the labouring 
man to support himself, and in the north 


the temporary expedient of subscriptions | 
| insensible to the sufferings of the multi- 


had been resorted to; whilst in the south 
the expedient had been adopted of paying 
the wages of labour partially out of the 
poor-rates; and of all schemes ever in- 
vented, never had there been one more 
detrimental. A scale of these drafts from 
the poor-rates had been fixed according to 
the prices of bread. This had commenced 
in Sussex. Was not Government bound 
to consider the effects of this system? <A 
few years ago the proportion of paupers in 
this kingdom had been as one in twelve; 
soon after as one in nine; soon after as 
one in seven; and now he believed it to 
be as one in six. He could refer to docu- 
ments to prove that throughout this king- 
dom one person in six received aid from 
the parish. The period which had pro- 
duced this was that of the oscillations; but 
now that the cause had passed away, why 
not revert to the old practice? In the 
northern counties the poor labourer re- 
ceived twelve shillings a-week, whilst in 
the south he received five or six; and 
yet it was infinitely cheaper to pay a man 
good wages, and stimulate him to use all 
his energies and exertions; for when the 
peasantry were degraded they were lost to 
the country and to themselves. It was 
both the policy and duty of the landlord 
to elevate the humbler classes. The 
Report of the Committee of 1815 had 
stated in the most plain manner what had 
been the cause of the abuse of the poor- 
laws in the South of England. Five 
different committees had agreed in the 
same opinions, and they had recommended 
the same remedies; namely, to go back 
gradually and cautiously to the system of 
the poor-laws which had existed before 
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the abuses had been introduced. They 
had the experience of various parishes, 
which had returned to those laws with the 
happiest effect. The success had been 
uniform, and where wages had increased 
pauperism had diminished. It was in 
consequence of the abuses of the poor- 
laws that the redundancy of the popula- 
tion existed in the South of England; but 
all remedies were useless that did not tend 
to restore the proportion between employ- 


however, was to take away the existing 
stimulants to population, and to leave the 
natural laws which regulated population to 
their own operation. ‘The poor would be 
then more industrious and cautious, aud 
take better care of themselves. The right 
hon.Gentleman opposite (Mr. Peel) was not 


| tude; and he saw the necessity of assist- 
‘ing the classes that were distressed and 





degraded. It was evident, indeed, that 
unless something were doue, the country 
would go on from worse to worse. Turn 
which way they would, from the House in 
which they then were—go into whatever 
county or place they would round the 
metropolis, it would be found that one 
person in every five or six was a pau- 
per. The noble palaces—the splendid 
mansions that surrounded them—stood 
upon an insecure foundation and a totter- 
ing base as long as the labourers were 
miserable. He believed there was only 
one feeling in that House upon the sub- 


ject, and that was, to improve, by every 


possible means, the condition of the poor. 
That was now fortunately acknowledged 
to be the only way to spread happiness, 
and to diminish that frightful catalogue of 
crimes which had increased of late years, 
and which was the necessary consequence 
of the destitute and degraded condition of 
the lower orders. 

Mr. £. Davenport denied that there was 
an overpopulation in the country; and he 
thought it would require great abilities to 
show that a country, capable of producing 
subsistence for all its inhabitants, and 
even capable of producing double what it 
now produced (were agriculture but im- 
proved), could be overpeopled by its pre- 
sent population. The chain which had 
connected capital and labour had been 
dissolved ; but no person had a right to 
arraign the wisdom of Providence, until 
he had found out that he could entirely 
exculpate the folly of man. Providence 
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might have made man with less of folly, 
which would have dissolved the argument. 
He would only say a word as to the pro- 
posed remedy by exporting part of the 
population. When thenumbers had been 
thus thinned in Ireland, for instance, what 
security was there that the vacuum would 
not be soon supplied? and certainly there 
was no country of the world that had a 
better reputation than Ireland for multi- 
plying the species with rapidity. 

Sir F. Burdett said, if the right hon. 
Mover had not yet made much way in his 
project, he had at least succeeded to the 
extent of persuading the House that the 
subject was worth consideration. Never- 
theless, he could not yet encourage him 


with the expectation of a beneficial or | 


speedy result. He wished, on that occa- 
sion, particularly to avoid inquiring how 
far the alterations in the currency might 
have occasioned the redundant population ; 
and he should, therefore, only say, gene- 
rally, that on this point he was inclined to 
agree with his right hon. friend. 
filling the vacuum to be occasioned by 
emigration, it seemed to him that nothing 


was more easy than to prevent a rapid | 
increase, when once the numbers were | 
In the same way, it was easy at | 


thinned. 
any time to stimulate population, but not 
so easy to revocare gradum, and to lessen 
it after it had been sc stimulated. There 
was the difficulty; and hence arose the 
question, what was to be done with the 
present superabundant population? The 
existence of that superabundance must, 
for a time, produce great suffering and 
misery; and whether it were or were not 
the fault of the legislature, there the 
people were, and the country was bound 
to provide for them, and could not allow 
them to starve. The great feature of the 
subject was Ireland—get rid of what he 
might call the annual Irish invasion—of 
the competition of the Irish peasantry 
with the labourers of England—and the 
Jatter would be left in comparatively easy 
and comfortable circumstances. The Irish 
were an honest and an industrious people, 
and they had a full right to bring their 
Jabour to the best market. While the 
Irish peasant could obtain more for his 
labour here than in his own country, he 
must and would come ; and the necessary 
consequence was, that the English pea- 
sant was reduced very nearly to the same 
condition as the Irish peasant. Thus in 
ruth, and in fact, the English country 
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gentleman had his estates burthened to 
provide for the poor of Ireland. In Berk- 
shire, the mere passing of the Irish poor 
in a single year had cost from 1,200/. to 
1,4007. The question was, could any 
effectual remedy be found for this great 
evil? He was sorry his right hon. friend 
| had involved himself in such a complica- 
tion of Resolutions, containing many 
positions upon which no two men perhaps 
could be found to agree: the more his 
right hon. friend had advanced into his 
subject, the more comprehensive his views 
| seemed to be; and it would have been far 
better if he had limited himself to his 
original general and simple proposition— 
that it was expedient to send part of the 
redundant population to the colonies. As 
| the Motion now stood, it could lead to no 
| beneficial practical result—whereas, if his 
right hon. friend had brought in a bill to 
carry his intentions into effect, a substan- 
tive proposition would have been made, upon 
| which the legislature would have been called 


Irish gentlemen were hot-beds of popula- 
tion, and this was an evil that loudly called 
for remedy. In order that England might 
continue the sphere of laudable enterprise, 
he wished to get rid of those who were 
| merely burthensome; they might be re- 
| moved with advantage to all parties to 
some of our magnificent colonies, the 
chief difficulty being to determine, of the 
good, which were the best. The exportation 
of a comparatively small number would 
have a great effect upon those who were 
| left behind; as a small overplus of any 
| commodity depreciated it greatly, so a 
small overplus of population caused an 
accumulation of misery. 
relief could be no topic of dispute—all 
were anxious to accomplish one end ; 
aiicable discussion might lead to the 
most beneficial results, and Ministers 
would, he was sure, be grateful for any 
| useful suggestions. He would confine 
| the view of the House simply to the point, 
| whether it were not possible to remove to 
| the colonies a large portion of the popula- 
| tion of Ireland, and of Ireland alone? In 
| that country there were no poor-rates ; and 
as the present management of Irish 
estates produced the evil, a rate, not in 
the nature of a poor-rate, might perhaps 
| be levied upon them, to aid in the accom- 
plishment of the object. He could not 
agree with his hon. friend (Mr. J. Smith), 
that to give every poor man an acre of 


upon to decide. At present the estates of 


The subject of 
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ground would remedy the evil. First, how 
would it be possible to give every poor 
man an acre of ground? and secondly, if 
it were given, was not that the very system 
that had prevailed in Ireland, and which 
had occasioned the redundant population ? 
What had happened in Ireland would then 
happen in England ; and the mischief, in- 
stead of being amended, would beincreased. 
There were two ways by which the lower 
orders might be benefitted. Ist. By giv- 
ing them higher wages; 2nd. by reducing 
their numbers—though the second was, in 
fact, only another mode of accomplishing 
the first. Then as to the introduction of 
machinery, it was undoubtedly true, that it 
might, for a time, throw hands out of 
employ, but in the end the increase of the 
branch of trade in which machinery was 
used would require the active exertions of 
many more men than had in the outset 
been temporarily injured. When he 
talked of a rate for Ireland, he was ready 
to admit that the subject deserved grave 
consideration: colonization must be at- 
tended with a heavy expense; but the 
present state of the poor also caused an 
enormous expense, and the expense of 
emigration would not be great if those 
parishes that were relieved contributed 
their due share towards the attainment of 
relief. From the effect of those contribu- 
tions the parties would soon recover when 
once the superabundant population was 
removed. He hoped that his right hon. 
friend would not press his Motion to a 
division; because it would lead to no bene- 
ficial practical result. 

Sir G. Murray said, he should only 
offer a few observations, in consequence 
chiefly of what had fallen from the hon. 
Baronet, to whom he had listened now, as 
always, with great satisfaction. He con- 
curred entirely with what his right hon. 
friend (Mr. W. Horton) had said on the 
subject of emigration to the colonies: that 
opinion was not new to him, for he had 
entertained it when he was in the Canadas, 
and he had stated it in a paper he then 
drew up, on a means of forming a better 
defence for those provinces. He thought 
now, as he had thought then, that the only 
certain and permanent means of providing 
for the defence of the Canadas was by di- 
recting to them a stream of population 
from the mother country, attached to her 
interests, and resolved to maintain her 
possessions. The difficulty of holding out 
much encouragement on the subject of 
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emigration arose from the strong prevail- 
ing disposition in favour of it. If much 
encouragement were given, that disposition 
weuld be increased to a dangerous, or at 
least to an injurious extent. With a 
view practically to promote this benefit, he 
had turned his mind with great attention 
to the question, and the mode in which 
he thought the object might be obtained 
was this:—First, by establishing in the 
colonies themselves a _ well-considered 
system, with reference to the grant of land, 
and then by degrees, when that system was 
brought to maturity, to establish in some 
of our ports, agents to whom persons 
desirous of sending out emigrants might 
address themselves, in order to facilitate or 
provide passages, and to make those ar- 
rangements in detail which landed pro- 
prietors, societies, or parishes, would find 
it difficult to make themselves. But in 
considering this plan, it had always ap- 
peared to him impracticable for the coun- 
try to go to any great expense in order to 
convey emigrants, to our North American 
Colonies, for instance. Therefore, in 
order to give a commencement to the 
plan, when applied to, he had held out 
that, on the arrival of the emigrants in the 
provinces, they would receive land free 
from any expense but the usual fees on 
making the grant. The outline ofthe plan 
was this :—That those who came out with 
money ready to make purchases of land, 
should be provided with it; that those who 
on coming out required no assistance, but, 
at the same time, were not able to pay for 
the land, should have it on discharging the 
ordinary fees for the survey, &c.; a third 
class were those who came out and re- 
quired aid; besides having their land free 
of any expense, it was doubtful whether it 
might not be fit to give them assistance in 
the first instance in the erection of log- 
houses. Whatever was done, caution was 
necessary, or such a tide of population 
might be poured into the provinces as 
would overflow the country, and be at- 
tended with great inconvenience. He 
stated these views to show that he had not 
neglected the important subject, and he 
would only add one word as to the inva- 
sion from Ireland of which the hon. Ba- 
ronet had spoken: that was, that in his 
opinion, the most certain, and he might 
say, the most legitimate mode, of getting 
rid of that evil was, by promoting the 
prosperity of Ireland. He would conclude 
by merely adverting to what he had already 
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done to carry into effect a plan of emigra- 
tion. The Duke of Hamilton had applied 
to him on behalf of some persons who 
wished to emigrate from his estates : land 
had been given them for the mere expense 
of the survey—the settlers were sent out, 
and they had been provided for to their 
entire satisfaction. A similar application 
had been made by the hon. Member for 
Ludgershall with reference to emigration 
from Ireland, who was informed that he 
(Sir G. Murray) was ready to act on the 
same principles that had guided him with 
respect to the settlers from the estates of 
the Duke of Hamilton. 

Mr. Baring had always been of opinion, | 
from the time he was a member of the 
Committee, that relief might be given by | 
emigration, and it was the interest of 
parishes in the southern parts of the king- 
dom, which were suffering so severely from 
the pressure of the poor-rates, to contri- 
bute to this desirable end. With respect 
to the fact of the redundancy of our popu- 
lation, he wondered how any Gentleman 
could entertain a doubt upon it. Expe- , 
rience had proved that the theory of Mr. | 
Malthus was correct. Those who in this 
country were in a state of abject pauperism, 
in the colonies would be in a condition of 
comparative comfort. Only two remedies 
worth consideration had been suggested : 
—the one was Emigration, and the other 
was an alteration of the Poor-laws, revert- 
ing to what had been properly called a 
sound interpretation of that system of en- 
actments. An union of these remedies 
might perhaps be effected. Let relief be 
refused to the able-bodied, but theremust be 
at the same time the means of conveying | 
them to the colonies. This arrangement | 
would remove all the dangers apprehended 
from a transition from the present system 
of parish relief to that of refusing relief to 
the able-bodied. If the poor-rates were | 
applied only to relieve the aged and infirm, | 
and an opportunity were afforded to the | 
young and able-bodied to proceed to the | 
colonies, much might be accomplished | 
for the benefit of this kingdom. He, 
thought, therefore, that the members of | 
the legislature ought to make up their | 
minds whether they would or would not try | 
the experiment of revising the poor-laws, | 
instead of having every year a debate upon 
the subject, which debate always ended in 
nothing. He, for one, was ready to make | 
the experiment; but he should make it 
with greater confidence if, at the same | 
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time, the surplus population could be pro- 
vided for by emigration. 

Colonel O’Grady denied that in Ireland 
there was a redundant population, if the 
waste land were brought into a proper 
state of tillage; and he maintained that 
England had no right to complain of what 


| was termed the Irish invasion, because the 


absentee nobility and gentry spent in this 
country much more than the Irish pea- 


| santry took away. 


Lord Althorp thought a Committee of 
the whole House—not for the purpose of 
examining witnesses, for that would be ab- 
surd, but for the purposes of discussion— 
might be attended with very beneficial ef- 
fects. He thought also that no new mea- 
sure ought to be introduced affecting the 
state of the people, or applying to the ad- 
ministration of the poor-laws which 
would not have the etfect of making those 
who contracted imprudent marriages, at an 
early period of life, find themselves in a 
worse situation than if they had exercised 
a greater degree of foresight and discretion. 

Mr. A. Baring explained, that he was 
quite averse from returning to the old 
system. 

Mr, Slaney observed, that the great prin- 
ciple of the old system was to find employ- 
ment for the able-bodied labourer. 

Mr. Hume said, that he disapproved of 
charging emigrants any thing for land. 
The county ought rather to be at some ex- 
pense to remove the paupers, than to throw 
impediments in the way, by seizing on the 
land, and not allowing it to be occupied 
unless its fees and exactions were paid. 

Sir George Murray said, he had 
given directions to diminish the fees as 
much as possible. It was his wish to di- 
minish the impediments to emigration. 

Mr. W. Horton rose to reply. He said 
it was the duty of the House to assert dis- 
tinctly whether or not it were prepared to 
relieve the country from the effects of that 
redundant population now pressing upon 
its resources. It was indisputable that 
the population of Ireland, as compared 
with the demand for labour, was prodigi- 
ously redundant, and he saw no means of 
relief from that redundancy that could be 
at all considered effectual except those 
which he had recommended, and which 


| he should feel it his duty to continue to 


recommend, notwithstanding the apathy 
with which they appeared to be received. 
It was in vain to talk of the Colonial Sex 
cretary affording facilities for emigration— 
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he had not sufficient funds at his disposal. 
He was recommended to bring in bills, 
which he could very easily do, but they 
would prove of little use, unless money 
were provided to carry their provisions into 
effect. Bills without money were but so 
much waste paper. The House might 
rest assured that 1,000,000/. applied to 
the purposes of emigration would do more 
good than any reduction of taxation which 
could possibly be effected. He knew the 
House received with distaste much of what 
he thought it his duty to say upon that 
subject; but he should persevere—more 
for the effect that might be produced out 
of doors, than for any thing he hoped to 
effect within the walls of that House. He 
hoped that the influence from without 
would urge forward some energetic means 
for ridding the country of the incubus of 
population by which it was oppressed— 
means for spreading English feelings and 
English institutions over the fertile plains 
of the new world. He should feel great 
pleasure in consenting to withdraw his pre- 
sent motion for a committee, but he was 
determined soon again to bring the subject 
under the consideration of the House, either 
by moving a resolution, or by introducing 
a bill, when he should take the sense of 
the House upon a distinct question, whether 
or not it would look at the difficulties of 
the country with a view to provide an 
adequate remedy for the existing evil.— 
Motion withdrawn, 


WeELsH JuDICATURE.—ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE Law.] The Attorney 
General, after adverting to the lateness of 
the hour, said, he intended as shortly as 
possible to call the attention of the House 
to a Motion of his which stood on the 
paper, the object of which was, to intro- 
duce a Bill for the better Administration 
of Justice in Wales, and which must be 
accompanied by some further measure, 
such as that House might deem necessary, 
in respect of the procedure of the English 
Courts of Common Law. He also in- 
tended to propose some additional regula- 
tions in the English Courts, which would 
certainly not be required by anything ne- 
cessary to the Welsh Judicature; but 
which, he conceived, would in itself be 
found highly expedient and advantageous. 
Alterations of that nature had been alluded 
to in the Speech from the Throne ; and 
the present, he had to inform the House, 
was one of the measures in contem- 
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plation of the advisers of the Crown, 
at the time that Speech was pronounced ; 
and it was submitted to the House 
with the view of carrying his Majesty’s 
gracious recommendation into effect in 
that matter. The proposition which he 
had to submit to the House naturally 
divided itself into parts—the first, such 
enactments as might be necessary for 
assimilating the administration of justice 
under the Court of Great Session of 
Chester, and in the principality of Wales, 
to the administration of justice in Eng- 
land; and, secondly, such alteration in 
the regulations of the English Courts as 
might be necessary for that purpose— 
arising out of these, there would be some 
incidental alterations necessary for effect- 
ing the due dispatch of business, and for 
rendering the practice of the courts uni- 
form and regular. The administration of 
justice throughout England and Wales 
was confided to twenty judges—twelve in 
England, eight in Wales—of course he 
meant the administration of the Common 
Law. ‘The first step would be, to reduce 
that number to fifteen ; thereby removing 
five from our judicial establishment. Not 
only would these appointments be an ulti- 
mate saving to the country, but the offices 
attached to several of the courts would 
also be removed. He mentioned this in 
justice to Government, which, in consent- 
ing to forego so large ashare of patronage 
as this would involve, most clearly evinced 
that its only object in the proposed alter- 
ations was the benefit of the community. 
With respect to the number of judges, it 
was well known that, at different periods, 
it varied considerably. Atone time it was 
eighteen, at others fifteen, sixteen, and 
seventeen, but, for the last 100, or, he 
might say, 130 years, the number had 
been limited to twelve for England; and 
it was remarkable that this comparatively 
small number had despatched a greater 
share of public business than was _per- 
formed by the judges of any other country 
in the world. The way in which he should 
propose the addition to the present num- 
ber in England would be to add one to 
each of the Common Lawcourts. One of 
the five of which each court would then 
consist would have to sit at chambers, 
take bail, and do the other business out of 
court, which one of the judges in each 
court nowusually performed in Term. It 
would be a matter of regulation amongst 
the judges themselves, which of them 
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should attend to the chamber business in 
the Term; but it was the intention of the 
bill that only three puisne judges should 
sit at one time with the chief judge in 
each court, the number of four having 
been found, from long experience, to be 
that which was most convenient, and to 
which, as having been long accustomed to 
it, the public looked with the greatest 
satisfaction. It was also intended that 
while the four judges sat zx Banco, the 
other judge should sit at Mist Prius, which 
would have the good effect of facilitating 
the despatch of business, and also prevent 
the necessity of the chief judge of the re- 
spective courts, who usually took the nest 
prius cases, leaving the court on certain 
days in Term, thereby often occasioning 
much delay to the business of Term. In 
this way alone there would be a saving of 
two days in each Term. The Bill would 
also propose an alteration with respect to 
the length of the Terms. At present some 
inconvenience was felt from the periods at 
which they commenced. Michaelmas 
Term began on the 6th of November, and 
ended on the 29th; Hilary began on the 
23rd of January, and ended on the 12th 
of February; Easter began this year on 
the 28th of April, and ended on the 24th 
of May; and Trinity, on the 11th of June, 
and ended the 30th. The time for hold- 
ing Easter Term was, of course, variable, 
as it began on the Wednesday fortnight 
after Easter day. When he was first ac- 
quainted with the practice of Westminster 
Hall, a much longer time was allowed for 
vacation, and that before the Michaelmas 
Term was much longer than at present ; 
but for the last ten years the attention 
which barristers were obliged to give, owing 
to the increased number of days during 
which the courts sat, left too little time 
for relaxation, and for that which was even 
more important to the profession than re- 
laxation, he meant the time necessary for 
study. Instating this, he of course meant 
to cast no imputation on the noble and 
learned Judge who presided in the Court 
to which he more particularly alluded. 
No man could feel a greater respect for 
that noble Lord than he did, and no man 
was more impressed with the constant and 
unremitting attention which he gave to 
business, even to the risk of his own 


health; yet with the great attention which | 
| point which his Bill embraced he did not 


he bestowed, the business of the court had 
got into arrear, and that arrear was on the 
increase, The two measures which had 
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been introduced by the noble and learned 
Lord for facilitating the despatch of busi- 
ness in the courts had not succeeded. 
The first measure was soon after repealed, 
and the second,—that for enabling three 
of the judges to sit ix Banco out of the 
Term to discharge the arrear of Term busi- 
ness, was also unsuccessful. Indeed, it 
could not be otherwise ; for it was a court 
without a bar and without an audience, 
and was not looked to by the public with 
that feeling of satisfaction which was so 
necessary to bring to it the business which 
was taken to the court in Term. The 
changes which he should propose would 
be—first, that Michaelmas Term should 
begin on the 2nd of November, and end 
on the 24th. This would give time for 
the discharge of nzsi prius business for 
one month up to Christmas. There would 
then be a short vacation until the com- 
mencement of Hilary Term, which would 
begin on the 8th of January, and end on 
the 28th. By this arrangement two days 
which, by Act of Parliament, were dies non 
in our law courts, would be excluded, and 
so much saved for the business of the 
Term. He would limit the sitting after 
Hilary Term to one month, as about that 
time the circuits would begin. Generally 
speaking, the circuits were at an end the 
first week in April: he would therefore 
fix Easter Term for the 15th of that month, 
and, after sitting for twenty-four days, 
there would be a longer time allowed, as 
an interval between Easter and Trinity, 
than at present. Of this Term he would 
allow only one week for the sitting of the 
court. He also proposed that the court 
should sit only for a mouth after ‘Trinity, 
which would leave about two months from 
the circuits to the Michaelmas Term. 
There were other points in the Bill to 
which he would not then advert, which 
would give greater facilities to the judges 
for transacting business in chambers, and 
also for trying causes, by which greater 
expedition would be ensured. It would 
be a most important thing to advance a 
step towards some equalization of the 
business of the different courts. It was 
not his intention to propose any alteration 
in the forms of business in the court— 
any change which it might be necessary 
to make in this way would be the subject 
of separate legislative enactment; but one 


wish to pass over. This point was, that 
there should be no arrest on mesne process 
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for any sum under 100/., unless upon 
special affidavit made before a judge, 
stating peculiar circumstances on which 
the judge should have a discretionary 
power. This would in itself greatly di- 
minish the number of arrests. His reason 
for fixing the sum at 1001. was, that no 
man would be likely to leave the country 
to get rid of the obligation to pay such a 
sum, and yet it was necessary to fix a 
limit somewhere. It was well known that 
peculiar species of personal property,— 
such as property in the funds—was not 
liable to be taken in execution, and per- 
sons in debt with such property might go 
off to another country and live there, re- 


ceiving the dividends, sccure from their | 


creditors. He had fixed the sum at the 
amount stated, because so extending it 
would greatly check the number of arrests, 
while it would not be too violent a de- 
parture from the present state of the 
law; for though many persons might 
think it desirable that the law of arrest 
for debt should be wholly abolished, he 
did not think that the time was yet arrived 
when it could be done with safety. It 
would, in no very long time, be seen how 
this limitation of the law worked, and he 
had no doubt that the change would be 
received with satisfaction by the country. 
In making changes such as his Bill pro- 
posed, much must be done at first as a 
matter of compromise; and if we could 
not get all the good we wished at once, we 
should endeavour to get as much as was 
within our immediate reach, Many might 
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think he had not gone far enough in some | 


points, but he had endeavoured to achieve 
as much as he could. With respect to 
the Court of Great Sessions of Wales, 
other opportunities would occur for going 
into the subject more in detail. 
now confine himself to stating, that it was 
intended to abolish the jurisdiction of that 
court, and assimilate the practice of the 
Principality to that of England. The law 
was the same in the two countries—the 
difference lay in the mode of administra- 
tion. As the Court of Great Sessions 
would be abolished, it would be necessary 
to send two judges on an additional cir- 
cuit. On this subject, of making a change 
in the Welsh circuits, it was his wish to 
do every thing which would make it as 
agreeable as possible to the inhabitants of 
that part of the country. He had heard 
what had fallen from an hon. friend near 
him on this subject in the early part of 


He would | 


| consideration. 
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the evening, and he could assure him, that 
it was his desire to meet the wishes of the 
people of Wales in this respect, as far as 
he could consistently with the principle of 
the alteration. It was hardly necessary 
for him to say that the granting of com- 
missions of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol 
Delivery was the prerogative of the Crown, 
and that the Crown could grant such com- 
missions to be held at any time or place, 
and could extend their jurisdiction over 
such places as it might deem proper. 
This matter, therefore, of the extent of 
circuits was a matter which he thought 
would be much better left for decision by 
his Majesty by the advice of his Privy 
Council, than be brought for discussion 
in that House; and the more particularly 
so, as the House could act on the subject 
only by legislating; and any measure 
they might introduce for fixing the time, 
place, or extent of a circuit, must be the 
subject of an Act of Parliament, which 
could be altered only by another Act. In 
the Privy Council, any regulations that 
might be made by the Crown, if they were 
found inconvenient,or required amendment, 
could be rectified in a more summary and 
speedy manner. He was aware, as had been 
stated by an hon. friend near him, that in 
the first Report of the Commissioners on 
this subject, they recommended a division 
of counties, in the arrangement respecting 
the circuits, To such an alteration he 
could not consent. He would not divide 
any county, English or Welsh; but whether 
each county could have a separate assize- 
town was a matter which must be left for 
It would be necessary in 
some cases to join counties in one assize, 
for otherwise the business of some would 
be so small, that it would not hold out 
sufficient inducement to men of eminence 
at the bar to attend them; and in fact it 
might be difficult to get a sufficient bar, 
unless a union of more counties than one 
was included in the same assize. But in 
such union the convenience of each county 
would be studied as much as possible in 
the selection of the place where the assize 
was to be held. The city of Chester 
would be a great object in making the 
new arrangements; and it would be a 
matter for consideration, whether much of 
the judicial business of the county of 
Lancaster, bordering on that city, and 
which was now transacted 50 miles off, 
might not with much greater convenience 
to the parties be despatched at Chester. 
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In cases of union of more counties than 
one in an assize, it would be necessary 
that there should be only one sheriff; but 
in this there could be no practical incon- 
venience, for there would be a sub-sheriff 
for each county, by whom the usual busi- 
ness of the office would be transacted 
without interference. The plan might be 
extended to Wales which was acted on in 
the case of Cambridge and Huntingdon, 
where one sheriff acted for both. The 
Bill would also embrace regulations by 
which a jury of either county might try 
causes originating in the other, and this 
would be found a great convenience, and 
tend to the more perfect administration of 
justice; for such was the difficulty of 
getting a sufficient number of jurors to 
act in some counties, that causes were left 
for trial to a very few, who possibly might, 
in some instances, be biassed by local in- 
terests or feelings. It was also intended 
that the gaols in the counties should be 
considered in law as situate in each; and 
clauses would also be found regulating 
the mode in which the expense of Court- 
house and other expenditure connected 
with the holding of an assize, would be ap- 
portioned between the counties joined, 
according to circumstances. This was the 
general outline of the measure which he 
meant to introduce, and though it might 
seem, at first glance, that it would require 
voluminous enactments, it would be found 
that the whole did not comprise more than 
a few pages. In framing the measure, he 
had endeavoured to avoid any violent 
change, or making any at all except in 
those points where change was expe- 
dient to carry the general principle of 
the measure into operation. It might, 
perhaps, have accorded more with certain 
popular notions, that when he proposed a 
change in the system of judicial adminis- 
tration, he should sweep away every thing 
at once. He had, however, limited him- 
self to those alterations which were neces- 
sary, preserving, as much as possible, the 
ancient forms. He had little hesitation 
in saying, that the fifteen judges in this 
country would have more arduous duties 
to administer in causes of property than 
all those who presided over the adminis- 
tration of justice in France. It would not 
be uninstructive to put the House in pos- 
session of the means of comparing our 
institutions with those of France in refer- 
ence to this important subject. The 
courts he would first mention of that 
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country were those called the Tribunaux 
de Premiere Instance, in which the num- 
ber of judges varied from three to eight, 
and one of them called the Juge d’ In- 
struction drew up, organized, as it were, the 
case on which the other judges decided. 
From the Tribunaux de Premiére Instance 
a cause might be carried before one of the 
Cours Royales, of which there were twen. 
ty-six in the Departments, besides that at 
Paris. Above the Cours Royales was the 
Cour de Cassation, which, in fact, was a 
Court of Error, appointed to review all the 
proceedings, and observe that all the sub- 
ordinate courts administered justice ac- 
cording to the strict forms of law. This 
Court had no less than forty-five judges, 
called Conseillers ; one chief-president, 
and three-vice presidents, making in all 
forty-nine judges, besides a Procureur 
General, six Avocats Generaux, a Greffer, 
and four clerks, all of whom were ap- 
pointed, and paid by the Government. 
The Cour Royale of Paris consisted of 
fifty-four judges, one chief president, and 
five vice-presidents, making in all sixty 
judges. In this Court also, there were 
attached Procureurs, Avocats, Greffiers, 
and other officers as well as to the Court 
of Cassation. Each of the Cours Royales, 
of which, as he had said, there were twen- 
ty-six in the provinces, had from twenty to 
forty judges ; and taking the average at 
thirty, including that of Paris, the number 
of judges would be no less than eight 
hundred and ten; making, with those of 
the Court of Cassation, no less a number 
than eight hundred and fifty-nine judges 
paid by the Government. There were, 
moreover, the Juges de Paix, one of whom 
was placed in every commune. These, 
too, were exclusive of the Tribunaux de 
Premiére Instance. ‘There were also two 
hundred and thirteen T'ribunaux de Com- 
merce, the judges of which were paid by 
the nation, the secretaries or registrars 
being the only officers paid by the Govern- 
ment. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
next enumerated the items of expenses 
attendant on each court, and calculated 
the aggregate at 11,265,465 francs, or 
582,5361. English, whereas, the expense 
of administering justice in England was 
only 150,000/. in the sum total. He did 
not mean to cast any reflection on the 
French system, but he thought it would 
be found, on examination, that the number 
of causes, and the amount of property, de- 
cided by the English judges, were fully 
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equal to those decided by the French 
judges. It might, however, be supposed 
that the expense being so burthensome to 
Government, the French suitors would on 
that account pay less; but this was far 
from being the case. The charge of a 
single cause in France, as he was informed 
by M. Le Roi, an eminent French advocate, 
if it went through all its stages, would be, 
he need not enumerate the items,—140/., 


which he would undertake to say, would | 


cover the expenses of ten causes of a 
similar description in London and Middle- 
sex. One or two causes here might cost 
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ing so much of what he conceived an 
excellent institution, because some per- 
sons turned it into ridicule. They were 
to be excused on account of their igno- 
rance of the vast benefits it contained. 
With respect to the present system of 
administering justice in Wales, he would 
set aside his individual opinion for a mo- 
ment, and adduce that of very unsuspicious 
witnesses. That evidence was to be found 
in the report of the Chamber of Commerce 
in Bristol, and the parties concerned had 
never thought of anticipating that their 
sentiments, so expressed, would have ever 


2002. or 300/., but the average of costs | been brought forward on an occasion like 


for each cause was not 1401. 
of French law proceedings would appear 
still greater if the parties there had to pay 
fees to the officers of the court, as they 
had in England; but in France they were 
paid out of the general taxes. He would 
further add, that the expense of a suit in 
the Tribunaux de Premiere Instance was 


The cost | the present. 


about 800 francs; to carry it through a | 
Cour Royale, it would cost 1000 francs | 


more; and if it went into the Cour de 
Cassation the additional expense would 
be 1700 francs, making in all 140/.,which, 
considering the difference in the value of 
money in the two countries, was, he con- 
sidered, a very large sum. From these 
facts he inferred, that the law costs in 
France at least equalled, if they were not 
much greater than, those occasioned by 
the administration of justice in England. 
The proceedings, moreover, were more 
prolix, and perhaps he might add, more 
unsatisfactory than our own, in conse- 
quence of law questions being mixed up 
with the facts of the case, as they always 
were in French courts of justice. It was 
a great advantage, in his opinion, resulting 
from the trial by jury in this country, that 
it determined the merits of a case by 
coming toa decision on the facts separate 
and distinctly from the law which might 
arise out of them. He would take that 
opportunity of saying, in vindication of 
that part of the English system which had 
been sometimes censured, because its 
working was not understood, that there 
never was a happier expedient to facilitate 
the administration of justice, than that of 
trial by jury. The separation made by 
that institution, in all cases, of the facts 
from the law, give to the rules of our law 
a greater certainty than was to be found 
in those of any other country. He was 
happy to have that opportunity of say- 
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The report alluded to repre- 
sented that those who might be creditors 
for debts contracted in Wales to the amount 
of 50/1. were obliged to have recourse to 
Welsh courts alone for enforcing their 
claims, but that the uncertainty, the risk, 
and the difficulties attendant on such a 
mode of procedure, owing to the inefficient 
operation, and defective constitution of 
those courts, induced creditors very often 
to relinquish their debts, as a less evil 
than seeking to recover them, which caused 
very great loss and inconvenience to the 
trading interests of the city of Bristol. 
The existing system of Welsh judicature 
he conceived to be erroneous and imper- 
fect. It was a principle there, that every 
man was supposed to be in court, which 
not being generally the case, it was neces- 
sary to apply to the Courts of Equity to 
stay proceedings. The judges had lately, 
however, required that fifteen days’ notice 
of action before the assizes should be given 
to all persons against whom an action 
was contemplated. But, up to that time, 
cases were hurried on without giving any 
adequate time for preparation, and conse- 
quently operated unjustly to the prejudice 
of the defendant. The Report of the Com- 
missioners had stated, that the expenses 
of Welsh causes in every stage consider- 
ably exceeded those of causes in England. 
This also was a grievance which he in- 
tended to remove, by his Bill, if the House 
would allow him to bring it in. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman concluded by 
moving for leave to bring ina Bill for 
“the more effectual Administration of 
Justice in England and in the Principality 
of Wales.” 

Mr. O’ Connell said, he was quite willing 
to give the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Peel) credit for his intention to ameliorate 
our law, but he disclaimed having heard a 
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single word which induced him to believe 
that the present change would be in any 
respect an amendment. He supposed 
that the object kept in view, in every 
change ought to be, to make law cheap, 
expeditious, and certain ; but this measure 
would leave every process as tardy, un- 
certain, and costly as before. Convenient 
it certainly would be, both to judges and 
barristers in great practice, whom it would 
enable to recreate and refresh themselves ; 
but he was yet to learn that the benefits 
resulting from this boasted reform would 
extend to the public. They would have 
no additional day consumed in their ser- 
vice, nor would the suitors find themselves 
placed in a more advantageous position 
for obtaining justice or redress. ‘The ar- 
rangement would give a resting-place to 
many learned gentlemen overburthened 
with briefs ; but it would diminish the num- 
ber of days devoted to the public service. 
This was, he thought wrong: he would 
have no Terms at all: he would have the 
courts always sitting, for as injustice never 
slept,so ought justice never to slumber. A 
fifth judge, too, was to be added to those 
who already presided in the Exchequer ; 
but for what purpose? Whay, in order to 
help them to do nothing. There was, 
nevertheless, one part of the Bill which 
he could not but approve of, that which 
related to the prevention of arrests for 
sums under 100/. According to the present 
state of the law, if the merest wretch chose 
to swear a debt of 100,000/. against any 
individual, not a Member of either House 
of Parliament, an arrest and imprisonment 
of the party designated would be the im- 
mediate consequence. Not long ago, a 
woman in Dublin, who could neither read 
nor write, had made oath toa debt amount- 
‘ing to 60,000/., which she alleged to be 
due to her from a respectable gentleman, 
and her affidavit was acted on forthwith. 
Special pleading also was a subject which 
he wished to see reformed in all its parts, 
as it only increased the expense of coming 
at the truth, and prevented the parties 
from coming into the presence of the judge 
until their resources were previously ex- 
hausted. They then often settled matters 
by arbitration, which they might have 
done in the outset but for this precious 
system of special pleading. They ought 
likewise to give every county its local 


court, and facilitate the administration of 


justice at every man’s door. The Secretary 
for the Home Department had expressed 
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| himself favourable to the introduction of 
' such courts, with authority to decide cases 

of small debt; but why, when the prin- 
| ciple was acknowledged, should they not 
' be extended to large debts as well? This 
| advantage Wales had enjoyed hitherto ; 
| but it was about to be deprived of it by 
| the Bill in contemplation. They would 
| henceforward be constrained to make ap- 
| plication in London before any step what- 
| ever could be taken. An American captain 
| might owe a debt to an inhabitant, and 
before the writ could arrive from the me- 
tropolis would most probably pay his debt 
(according to the sea phrase) by the fore- 
topsail. They must now travel for justice, 
whether it be in a law case or an equity 
case, for it was no longer to be extended 
to them as heretofore at home. By the 
time about 400 Welsh cases tacked to 
the tail of the list in Chancery were dis- 
posed of, he supposed successive genera- 
tions of those interested would have passed 
into the grave. The local tribunals were 
also to be annihilated. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in adverting to France, 
might have recollected that justice was 
there to be had at every man’s door; and 
in this respect the French enjoyed a su- 
periority over ourselves, since they travelled 
for justice for the first time when they 
themselves made an appeal to the Cour 
Royale. What consolation was it to us 
if they were charged exorbitantly for jus- 
tice? Did their misfortunes alleviate our 
own? But the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had forgotten that the expense he 
had described was for thirty-two millions of 
people, while the expense here was in- 
curred for twelve. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had also omitted all mention 
of fees when he stated the expense of our 
courts. He had not enumerated all the 
expenses attendant on the constitution of 
our courts when he mentioned 150,000/. 
as the sum total, which he could very 
easily make appear, if the late hour would 
permit. In brief, he would for his own 
part consent to cashier halfour army, and 
get rid of half our colonies, if by so doing 
we could accelerate and cheapen the 
administration of justice. 

Sir J. Owen protested against the measure 
from a conviction that, by the abolition of 
local judicature, the costs of law would be 
more than doubled to the inhabitants of 
Wales. He was confident that Govern- 
ment would not so far disregard the feel- 
ings of the people as to suffer this Bill to 
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go into a committee before the Easter 
holydays. 

Mr. Wilbraham had no doubt but it 
would prove highly advantageous to that 
part of the country to which he personally 
belonged. He wished to thank the hon. 
and learned Member for the bill. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn was of opinion, that 
the annihilation of the local judicature 
would confer an important benefit on the 
Principality ; and he was led to form this 
conclusion after an attentive consideration 
of the subject, confirmed by his own indi- 
vidual experience of the practice in these 
courts themselves. There was, to a certain 
degree, disadvantage in every change, but 
here the good counterbalanced the evil. 
He hoped, however, that the Bill would not 
be allowed to go into a committee before 
the assizes, in order to give time for ex- 
amination of its merits. 

The Solicitor General, in reply to the 
hon. and learned Member for Clare, stated 
that it was a part of the measure in ques- 
tion, so to apportion the business as to 
provide that the Court of Exchequer 
should for the future doa fair and reason- 
able share of the work of the country. It 
sounded well to propose that they should 
bring justice to every man’s door, but in 
‘practical operation it might not be so con- 
venient. The local magistracy would be- 
come mixed up with the interests of fami- 
lies, and it was hardly possible to avoid 
partiality when the same gentlemen were 
sent again and again to administer justice 
amidst the same local associations. 

Mr. O’Connell explained, that he had 
not desired that local tribunals should be 
composed of persons selected from their 
respective neighbourhoods. 

Mr. Jones defended the character of the 
Welsh judges, and observed, that several 
of the most distinguished ornaments of 
the judicial bench had previously filled the 
office of Welsh judge. Whether England 
would be content with having three addi- 
tional judges when those at present exist- 
ing were not all employed, he did not pre- 
tend to say, but it was certainly hard that 
the interests of Wales should be made the 
ladder by which ambitious barristers were 
to climb to such preferment as three addi- 
tional seatson the bench must necessarily 
induce. It was admitted on all hands 
that the Welsh were attached to their 
present institutions; and he could not 
bring forward a better proof of their 
feelings, than the fact that the inhabitants 
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of Denbigh sent in a petition against this 
Bill, although the potent family of the 
Wynns had mustered all their influence 
at the meeting in that town, for the pur- 
pose of opposing its being carried. As to 
the comparison of expense, made by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, between 
Franee and England, that was nothing to 
the purpose; for if the French chose to 
have expensive law, was that to justify us 
in submitting to great inconvenience ? 
But even in making that comparison the 
hon and learned Member had not been ac- 
curate. He had omitted Scotland and 
Ireland, and the local jurisdictions of 
many stipendiary magistrates. The Bill was 
a benefit forced on the people of Wales 
against their inclinations. All the petitions 
on the subject, except one,’ were against the 
measure. He could not imagine what had 
made the Ministers interfere in the business, 
for the whole population of the Principal- 
ity, except a few rich people, to whom it 
was of no consequence where they got 
justice, were averse from it. The learned 
Solicitor General seemed to think that a 
judge in the neighbourhood was an evil, 
and he would probably think a judgment 
delivered at Moscow even better for the 
people of Wales than one delivered in 
London. The learned Gentleman seemed 
to have forgot that there were such things 
as juries, and deriving all{his notions from 
the courts of equity, he seemed to suppose 
that every document concerning a cause 
might be sent up in a box by the coach 
from Wales. But for the eulogium passed 
by the Attorney General on juries, he 
should have been afraid that the next step 
would have been to abolish them, but he 
hoped the poor Welshmen would long be 
allowed to preserve that part of their an- 
cient institutions. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn, inexplanation, stated, 
that the Denbigh meeting was not unani- 
mous, and that the measure was opposed 
by the inhabitants in consequence of their 
expectation that their interests would be 
injured should the assizes be occasionally 
removed. 

Sir Christopher Cole said, he saw no 
reason why Wales should have a separate 
judicial system any more than Yorkshire. 
He was glad that the Ministers had taken 
the matter in hand, and he hoped that 
they would successfully carry it through. 

Mr, Cutlar Fergusson said, he regretted 
that the Bill did not provide some remedy 
for the inequality of business in the dif- 
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ferent courts in England. The judges 
ought to have equal labour and equal re- 
sponsibility; but he did not know how 
that was to be obtained, unless the causes 
were all placed in one list, and each court 
should take a part of them in succession. 
The plaintiff had no right to select a tri- 
bunal any more than the defendant. It 
was said that the Court of Common Pleas 
was an efficient court, but he found, if} 
the whole business were equally divided | 
between the three courts, each one of | 
them would have one-half more to do| 
than the Court of Common Pleas, and 
four-fifths more than the Court of ixche- 
quer. It was not fair, therefore, to over- | 
burthen, as at present, the Court of King’s | 
Bench with so much more than an average | 
share of business. He agreed with the | 
hon. Member for Clare, that it was most | 
desirable to carry justice home to every | 
man’s door, but he doubted whether it 
were possible to find a sufficient, number 
of judges to put such a scheme, on the 
French plan, into execution. He should | 
think it harsh to force a measure of the 
nature of that then before the House on | 
any people against their inclination ; 
not believing, after what had been stated 





by two hon. Members, that this was the | 
' so anxious for delay, that there was no de- 


case, he should give his assent to the 
Motion. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the pro- 
position of his hon. aud learned friend 
had not been fairly treated. He had pro- 


| proceedings of the Courts of Law. 


but | 


posed to introduce a measure to alter the | 


jurisdiction of the Welsh Courts, and it 


might have been supposed, as the House | 


had previously been engaged in discussing 
the twelve propositions of his right hon. 


friend, that it would, at that late hour, have | 


thought the discussion of one topic at a 
time enough. 
however, was disappointed that the Bill 


The hon. Member for Clare, ! 


did not reform the whole practice of all our | 


courts, and he had indulged in many re- 
marks on that subject. He had himself, as 
a preliminary measure to such a reform, 
stated his intention to introduce a bill for 
putting an end to patent offices, and till 
that, and the question concerning fees 
were disposed of, the reform of the courts 
could not be proceeded with. Measures 
were in contemplation, also, for an equal 
distribution of business among the courts, 
and he did not expect that subject would 
have been brought under the notice 
of the House, when it was only called 
on to discuss the question of the Welsh 
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Judicature. The House had heard also a 
great deal about the repugnance of the 
people of Wales to the measure, but he 
would like to ask on which of the repre- 
sentatives of that principality the House 
meant to rely? The declarations of two 
hon. Members at least showed that the 
inhabitants were not universally opposed 
to the measure. The Welsh had no local 
tribunal which would be taken from them 
by the Bill. The judges would go into 
Wales at different periods of the year, as 
at present, and when it was said ‘that the 
Welsh were devotedly attached to their 


' local tribunals, it should be remembered, 


that at present a great number of causes 
were sent into England to be tried in 
order to get rid of local prejudices. It 
ought also to be observed, when it was said 
that the Welsh would lose their Equity 
Courts, that, in fact, most of the Equity 


cases came already up to London to be 


settled. It was a curious illustration of 
the Equity Courts of Wales, that they 
were chiefly of use to stay the irregular 
That 
was not, however, the time for discussing 
those matters in detail, and he would not 
go further into them. He could, however, 
assure those who had expressed themselves 


sign whatever on the part of Government 
to force this measure on the people of 
Wales without giving them abundant 
time to consider it in all its bearings. Such 
a disposition, he thought, had been satis- 
factorily evinced already by his right hon. 
friend, when he gave notice of his inten- 
tion so early after the commencement of 
the Session. 

Mr. Rice Trevor wished only to state, 
that he had presented a petition from the 
county he represented against the change, 
and in the sentiments of that petition he 
fully concurred. 

The Attorney General professed him- 
self disposed to give all the time for de- 
lay which could be conceded consistently 
with his intention to have it passed through 
both Houses of Parliament before the ex- 
piration of the Session. He wished it to be 
understood that it was no part of his plan 
to touch the Palatine Courts of Durham, 
Chester, and Lancaster. As to what had 
been said of France, he had compared, not 
the amount of population in the two 
kingdoms, but the extent of business done 
by the judges, He had stated that the 
twelve judges of England decided as 
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many causes, involving as large an amount 
of property, as the judges of France ; and 
that statement, which he would re-affirm, 
had not been controverted. He had also 
distinctly stated, that he meant to propose 
no alteration in the form of procedure 
except as to arrests for debt. He could 
not agree with the hon. Meinber for Clare in 
what he had said with respect to special 
pleading, as he considered the present 
system unobjectionable, and no man could 
become a good lawyer without attaining 
a competent knowledge of it. He knew 
that there was a sect in this country con- | 
taining many clever men, who were of a 





different opinion, but whose theories he 
regarded as unfounded. He knew one 
celebrated individual who objected to trial 
by jury, he knew that that individual 
had made many proselytes, and perhaps 
the hon. Member might be one of them. 
He knew also, that it was very easy to | 
find fault where there was a disposition, | 
and that it was more difficult to defend | 
than to attack, but he would take the 
liberty of saying, that ordinary talents 
were sufficient for criticism, while to com- 
pose a system required time and genius. 
When institutions had been matured by 
time, they modelled the habits of the 
people to themselves, and therefore, if for 
no other reason, they were generally de- 
serving of support. He thought, when the 
time came for a more complete discussion | 
of all those circumstances, that he should 
be able to satisfy the hon. Member for 
Clare, that he was wrong also in his wish 
to carry cheap justice to every man’s 
door. One disadvantage of many judges 
was the uncertainty of the law, the de- | 
cision of one tribunal in France being 
often at variance with another. As to | 
the measure itself, he would only say that 
those who were concerned in bringing 
it forward had undergone the severest 
labour in preparing it for the legislature | 
ever since the second week in November, | 
which, he submitted, did not manifest any | 
undue or inordinate desire to spare them- : 
selves, or to hurry it through the House. | 
Mr. Hume animadverted on some ob- 
servations that had fallen from the Attor- 
ney General, conveying, as he conceived, 
a sneer of ridicule, directed against Mr. 
Bentham and the doctrines advocated by 
that writer and his followers. Instead of 
sarcastically reviling such a man as Mr. 
Bentham, he thought it would be well for 
the Attorney General if he would cultivate 





his principles, and labour to attain the 
same exalted character in the estimation 
of the civilized world. 

The Attorney General disavowed having 
made any disrespectful allusion to Mr. 
Bentham or his writings, and he could 
not help thinking that a very insidious ap- 
plication had been made of any expres- 
sions he might have uttered. He enter- 
tained a high respect for Mr. Bentham, 
whom he had not the honour to know per- 
sonally, although he was acquainted with 
those who were on intimate terms with 
that gentleman, It did not follow, how- 
ever, that the respect which he felt for the 
writer was to extend to an adoption of his 
opinions. He did speak of a sect, but he 
had cast no reflections upon its members. 

Mr. Hume regretted that he had mis- 
understood the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and was happy to hear him disclaim- 
ing any disrespectful intention. 

Motion agreed to. Bill ordered to be 
brought in. 





WOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, March 10. 


Minvtes.] Lord Exienporoven’s Divorce Bill went 
through aCommittee.—The Transfer of Aids Bill, and the 
12,000,000 Exchequer Bills Bill, were brought up from the 
Commons and read a first time. 

A Report was laid on the Table concerning the National Vae- 
cine Establishment, and ordered to be printed. 


Tax on Learuer.] The Earl of Rose- 
bery presented a Petition from the Tanners 


_ of Linlithgow, praying for a repeal of the 


remaining Tax upon Leather. The noble 
Lord observed, that he entirely concurred 
in the prayer of the Petition. The remis- 
sion of the Leather-tax that had already 
taken place was productive of no benefit 
to the public, although it took 400,000/. 
out of the Exchequer. It would be better 
to reimpose the duty formerly remitted, 
unless their Lordships were prepared to 
remit the remainder, and get rid of the 
penalties and restrictions which caused 
the previous remission to be of no public 
benefit. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, he could 
not concur in the propriety of reimposing 
the Leather-tax, though he agreed with 
the noble Earl in stating, that the public 
had derived no benefit from its having 
been taken off. When Mr. Pitt gave up 
the 3s. duty on hats, he ( Lord Malmes- 
bury) went to his hatter and congratulated 
him upon the reduction, at the same time 


expressing a hope that the price of the 
D2 
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article would be lowered. The answer of 
the hatter was, that the trade had heard 
with great satisfaction that the 3s. duty 
had been taken off,—that it had been in 
contemplation to raise the price of the 
article; but that, in consequence of the 
remission of the duty, the price would re- 
main the same. Not only was the price 
not lowered, but hats were actually Is. 
dearer than when the duty was in exist- 
ence. It must be admitted, however, that 
the tax was one easily evaded. This 
afforded a reason for considering the 
probable effect of a remission of taxation, 
before taking off a particular tax: it was 
also a reason why their Lordships should 
consider seriously before they imposed a 
tax. As he had said already, he could 
not agree with the noble Earl in the policy 
of reimposing the moiety -of the Leather- 
tax which had been remitted, for although 
the public had not been benefitted by its 
remission, no doubt if it were reimposed 
the price of boots and shoes would be 
raised. When he spoke to his shoe-maker 
on the subject, the invariable answer was, 
that the advantage of the remission had 
accrued to the tanner or currier,—it had 
stopped in medid vid—the benefit never 
reached the consumer. He made an ex- 
ception in favour of the salt-tax, the re- 
mission of which had been extremely bene- 
ficial to the agricultural population. In 
that instance the legislature had conferred 
a real benefit upon the public. But if it 
imposed the tax upon leather, the people 
would not only have to pay so much more 
for their boots and shoes, in proportion to 
the amount of the tax, they would also 
have to pay a per centage on account of 
the reduction of consumption which taxa- 
tion invariably occasioned. 

The Earl of Rosebery did not recom- 
mend the re-imposition of the Leather-tax ; 
on the contrary, he thought it advisable to 
repeal the remaining duty, which gave rise 
to restrictions that prevented the public 
from enjoying the benefit of the repeal that 
had already taken place. The public had 
derived no advantage hitherto; all the 
benefit fell into the hands of a few great 
capitalists. 

<arl Stanhope was well aware, that the 
publicdid not receive that reliefwhich might 
reasonably be expected from a reduction of 
taxation upon the raw material. The evil 
arose from our want of those municipal 
regulations which existed on the Continent, 
and by which corporations and ‘nagistrates 
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‘were empowered to fix the prices of the 
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necessaries of life. The ancient law of 
this country gave such a power with re- 
spect to two of the prime necessaries of 
life—bread and beer. The noble Earl 
opposite smiled at this; but if he looked 
into the statute passed in the reign of 
Henry 2nd, he would find the principle 
recognized. Such regulations were at- 
tended with eminent benefit to the conti- 
nental consumer, whereas here we had all 
the evils of exclusive corporations and 
monopolies, and none of the benefits which 
they might be made to bestow. He quite 
agreed in the statement that a remission 
of taxes on the raw material was frequently 
of no benefit to the consumer : it afforded 
an undue profit to the capitalist or the 
retail dealer,—that was all. 
Petition ordered to be printed 


Jews.] The Marquis of Lansdown pre- 
sented a Petition, signed by all the respect- 
able inhabitants residing in the town of Li- 
verpool, of the Jewish persuasion, for the 
removal of thedisabilities under which they 
laboured. This being the first opportunity 
which he had enjoyed of stating his opinion 
on the subject, he should say that he knew 
of no reason connected with the faith which 
these individuals professed, or with their per- 
sonal conduct, which ought to preclude 
them from a free admission to those equal 
advantages of a civil nature that had been 
so wisely extended to others. This was not 
an occasion on which it would be proper 
to say more on the subject, and he should 
only add, that he had seen with satisfaction 
an intimation that a bill for the relief of 
the Jews was shortly to be brought into 
the other House of Parliament. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 10. 


MinuteEs.] Notice was given by Mr. JEPHsON of a Bill to 
amend the 9th Geo. 4th. ¢e. 85, relating to the selection of 
Juries in New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land :—by 
Mr. FRANKLAND Lewis, that he would, on April 17th, 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to consolidate the laws 
relative to the payment of the Navy. 

Accounts were presented of Proclamations issued and expenses 
incurred by putting into foree the Peace Preservation 
Acts :—of the amount of money paid by ships for Medi- 
terranean Passes. 

Accounts were ordered on the motion of Mr. ALDERMAN 
WaITHMAN, of the number of persons discharged by the 
Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors from the Ist 
January 1814 to December 3lst 1829:—of Mr. D. W. 
HA RVEY,/of the number of Informations filed in the Court 
of Chancery since 1818 having for their object to correct 
abuses in publie charities, and of the number of Petitions 
presented to the Court :—of Mr. Hume, of the number of 
Writs or Processes issued by the Solicitor of the Board of 
Taxesagainst persons in arrear for Assessed Taxes in Middle- 
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sex, stating the number of executions &c.:— of Lord 
PALMERSTON of freeholders registered in each county of 
Ireland on January Ist 1829, and 1850 :—of Mr. MARTIN, 
of all Salaries and Emoluments paid to persons in the office 
of Messrs. Puget and Bainbridge, for the payment of Irish 
Tontine Annuities, with all charges on account of the 
office, of all fees received at the office, and of all sums 
remitted to them. 


Duty on Spiriis. 


AGricuLtruraL Disrruss.] Several 
Petitions were presented on this subject by 
Mr. Burrel, by Mr. Arkwright, and also by 
Mr. Denison, who observed thatthe peti- 
tion he had to present from the inhabitants 
of Croydon, Surrey, was, though short, full 
of serious circumstances. The petitioners 
stated that they could no longer bear to 
witness the distressed and even starving 
condition of the destitute labourers, many 
of whom were out of employment, and must 
actually die of want, if they were not re- 
lieved. They stated that thetaxes on beer, 
malt, and on hops, might be considered as 
poll-taxes, falling the heaviest on the poor 
labourers, who were obliged to consume 
those articles to support their strength, 
though at present they could get neither this 
nor any thing else. The want of those ne- 
cessaries of life was shortening the existence 
of thousands of labourers. If these taxes 
were remitted, beer would be reduced from 
5d. to ld. per quart. He did not make 
these remarks from any hostility to his 
Majesty’s Ministers, but he must press on 
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their attention the propriety of taking | 
| which this evidence was given was peculiar, 
'and perhaps for that reason it might be 


these complaints into their serious consi- 
deration. Hewished to enforce these com- 
plaints by the strongest language which 
he could with propriety use, and he should 
be glad that similar petitions from every 
distressed district were sent up, as he 
thought by that means alone would the 
Government be induced to remit a suffi- 
ciency of taxation to give the people per- 
manent relief. 
Petitions read and printed. 


Duty on Srrrits.] Mr. W. Smith, in 
presenting a Petition from a body of men 
whowere not numerous, but very important, 
on account of their wealth, and the sums 
they paid to the revenue, he meant the 
English Distillers,observed, that the prayer 
of their petition was, that no alteration 
might be made in the discriminating duty 
now levied on rum, and on English corn- 
spirit. They had been induced to present 
the petition to the House by observing 
that a petition had lately been presented 
to it, praying for a reduction of the duty 
onrum, When that petition was presented 
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he had no doubt that many of its allega- 
tions were unfounded, and the petitioners 
began by denying them. Already the 
price of spirits was ruinously low in this 
country, and he thought that any further 
reduction of the duty on colonial spirits 
would bring them so much within the reach 
of every class, as almost to supersede the 
use of our wholesome national beverage. 
Indeed he regretted very much to observe 
that spirits were already generally drank 
instead of beer, and he could not but fear 
that the change had Jed to a deterioration 
of public morals. 
Petition read and printed. 


Standard of the Currency. 


Tue STanparp or THE CuRRENCY.] 
Mr. Wodchouse-asked the right hon. the 
Master of the Mint;-whom he saw in his 
place, why a copy-of the evidence of Mr. 
Baring, and of the Governor and Deputy- 
Governor of the Bank of England, relative 
to the Silver Standard, which the Govern- 
ment had some. tie +ck consented to 
produce, was not laid on the Table. He 
thought it essential to give the country 
every possible information on this subject, 
in order to see if it would aflord a means 
of relicving our distress. 

Mr. Herries said, thet as far as he was 
aware, there was every disposition to lay 
all the evidence obtained by the Govern- 
ment before the House. The occasion on 


produced; but in general cases he thought 


‘it would be inconvenient to say that com- 


‘ end in view. 





munications thus made to the Privy 
Council were not privileged. He thought 
that when the papers were produced it 
would be seen that the Board of Trade 
had done what was most conducive to the 
On looking into the papers 
he found them divided into four. The 
first consisted of the evidence of Mr. 
Baring; the second was a statement of 
information privately communicated to 
him; and the third was a memorandum of 
a conversation between him and_ the 
Governor and Deputy-Governor of the 
Bank of England, which, from the very 
first passage in it, was clearly of a con- 
fidential nature. He thought that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would readily 
agree to lay on the Table all the papers 
that could properly be the means of 
affording information to the House. 

Mr. S. Rice thought the explanation of 
the right hon, Gentleman satisfactory ; 
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and he wished to know whether any 
information could be afforded as to the 
quantity of silver specie exported ¢ 

Mr. Herries said, that there were not 
any means of obtaining accurate informa- 
tion upon that subject. 


Roman Carnotics oF Gatway.] 
Mr. O’Hara, in presenting two Petitions, 
one fiom the Justices of the Peace of the 
County of Galway, and the other from the 
Roman Catholic Clergy of the Warden- 
ship of Galway, praying that Roman 
Catholics might be admitted to the privi- 
leges of the Corporation of the Town of 
Galway, observed, that the petitioners 
stated, that formerly Catholics were ad- 
mitted to all the privileges of the Corpora- 
tion. Theirrights were recognised by the 
Charter of Charles 2nd, and by the Irish 
House of Commons in 1715. The Act of 
4th Geo. Ist was intended only to give 
Protestants a more ready, and secure, and 
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| to be the general opinion, that after 
| having passed the bill of the last Session, 
| for the relief of the Roman Catholics, it 
would be inconsistent with its principle to 
| allow such a¢distinction to remain on the 
Statute-book. The only question was, 
| how the inequality should be removed. 
| One mode was by giving the franchise to 
| Catholics as well as Protestants, and the 
other by taking it from the Protestants ; 
_ but of the latter mode he could not think 
| fora moment, and it was but justice to 
the Roman Catholics of that town to 
repeat what had been said of them by 
the hon. Member for Clare, that they 
would never accept any concession at the 
| expense of their Protestant brethren. The 
' hon. Member then moved for leave to 
| bring in the bill. 

Mr. Trant did not rise to oppose the 
Motion, but he wished to guard himself 
| against its being supposed, should he 
‘remain silent, that he approved of the 











cheap mode of acquiring their freedom. | measure. What steps he might afterwards 
By the late Act of admitting Roman | take to oppose the bill he did not then 
Catholics to the civil offices of the State, | know, but he looked with extreme jea- 
they were certainly entitled also to enter | lousy upon any measures interfering with 





the Corporation of the town of Galway ; 
but that was contrary to the words of 
the Act of George Ist. The petitioners 
therefore prayed, and he warmly concurred 
in their prayer, that Parliament would 
adopt some means of removing all doubt 
on the subject, and of giving Roman 
Catholics an equal right with Protestants 
to share all the privileges of the Corpora- 
tion of Galway. 

Mr. S. Rice rose, pursuant to the notice 
he had given, to move for leave to bring in 
a bill to repeal so much of the Act of the 
4th of George Ist as limits the franchise of 
this corporation to Protestants only. The 
hon. Member observed, that it was not his 
intention to go into any argument on the 
subject at present, particularly in the 
absence of those hon. Gentlemen who took 
a part in the discussion when he presented 
the Petition. Other opportunities would 
occur for going more fully into it, should 
it be necessary. He would confine 
himself, therefore, at present, to merely 
stating the grounds on which he asked for 
leave to bring it in. The Protestant mer- 
chants and traders could, by the Act of 
Geo. Ist. claim their freedom as a matter 
of right, after a residence in the town, 
but the claim was confined to them ex- 
clusively. The privileges of the corpora- 
tion were limited to Protestants, It seemed 


corporate rights. 
Leave given, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in. 


Arrairs or PortruGat.] Viscount 
Palmerston rose to submit to the House 
the Motion of which he had given notice, 
relative to the Affairs of Portugal. His 
lordship spoke to the following effect :—-I 
feel that I ought, in the first place, to 
apologise to the House, for having fixed 
upon a day which, by the general under- 
standing of all sides, is usually devoted 
to relaxation from Parliamentary duties ; 
but it has been my misfortune, and not my 
fault. I have already been obliged twice 
to postpone my Motion. I have failed 
in an endeavour to make an arrangement 
with the Government, which would have 
enabled me to bring it on to-morrow ; and 
I had no alternative, but either to make 
my Motion to-day, or else to put it off till 
April; and I did not think, that under all 
circumstances, I could with propriety, 
delay it so long. The Motion with which 
I shall conclude, will be for further infor- 
mation as to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, with regard to the affairs of Portu- 
gal; and I trust I shall be able to 
establish such grounds for my Motion, that 
it will be impossible for the House to refuse 
to accede to it. There may be many 
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occasions, on which it may be the duty of | that they have neither done injustice 


the Government to resist the production of 
papers, and when it would be inexpedient 
for the House to press for such production ; 
but in those cases, the Government should 
stand upon its denial, and refuse informa- 
tion absolutely and entirely ; but when the 
time has arrived, at which the Government 
think, that information may be communi- 
cated to Parliament, without detriment to 
the public service, surely it is incumbent 
upon them to give such papers as shall 
really elucidate the transactions to which 
they relate, and shall afford such complete 
explanations, as may enable Parliament to 
arrive at a sound and correct judgment 
upon the course which has been pur- 


sued: but to give imperfect informa- | 


tion, mutilated extracts, and fragments of 


correspondence, from which the most im- | 


portant parts have been cut off, is to make 


a mockery of Parliament, under pretence | 
That | 


of submitting to its jurisdiction. 
this has been done with respect to the 
affairs of Portugal, it will not be difficult 
to shew. For several years past, we have 
been engaged, actively and incessantly, in 
interference in the affairs, internal and 
external, of Portugal; we have carried on 


important correspondence on those affairs, | 


with many of the great powers of Christen- 
dom; we have been parties to solemn 
transactions, deeply affecting the welfare 
and destiny of Portugal; we have lately, 
even undertaken the task of attempting to 


reconcile the conflicting rights and preten- | 


sions of the Princes of the House of Bra- 
ganza, and of settling the order of suc- 
cession to the throne of Portugal: but in 
all these negotiations and transactions, is 
it Portugal alone that has been concerned ? 
Is it Portugal alone, whose interests have 
been involved, and whose honour has 
been staked upon the issue? England, 


also, is seriously affected by these transac- | 


tions; in her interests far less indeed than 
Portugal, because with Portugal it was a 
question almost of life and death, with 
England only a balance of profit and loss ; 
but in honour, we played by far the deepest 


game; for it was ours to arbitrate, hers 


only to suffer: she lay prostrate and power- 
less with the dagger at her throat, and it 
depended upon the turn of our hand, 
whether she should be sacrificed or saved ; 
and when the mighty intermeddle with 
the destiny of the weak, and make them- 
selves the arbiters of fate, it behoves them 


to render a clear account, and to shew | 
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themselves, nor connived at, nor encour- 
aged it in others. It is, then, a matter of 
deep interest and high importance, that 
we should know what have been the 
principles upon which our Government 
have acted; what has been the spirit in 
which the influence of England has been 
exerted; what objects have been aimed 
at; and by what means we have sought 
to attain them. A revolution has been 
effected, and an usurpation accomplished, 
almost in the presence of a British force ; 
solemn engagements, to which we were 
| parties, have been broken; gross indignity, 
by the admission of the Ministers them- 
selves, has been offered to our King; 
Europe has been strewed with victims 
ruined by their confidence in us ;—nego- 
tiations on all these matters have been 
undertaken, and have ended in acknow- 
ledged nothing; England, or at least its 
Government, is loaded with the reproaches 
of Europe: we hear 








* On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 
A dismal universal hiss, the sound 
Of public scorn.?—— 


But upon all these affairs, so deeply 
| affecting our interests, so nearly touching 
our honour—we have been kept in pro- 
found ignorance; and the Government 
/ have preserved a gloomy silence, broken 
‘only partially, by a few oracular and mys- 
/terious sentences in Speeches from the 
| Throne, and by the imperfect and un- 
satisfactory papers, which were extracted 
last Session from the pigeon-holes of the 
Foreign Office, by the motion of my right 
hon. friend, the Member for Knares- 
borough. When I am criticising, let me 
however be just. The fault of this silence 
does not rest solely with the Government : 
this House must also come in for its share. 
It was not to be expected that the Go- 
vernment should volunteer the production 
of papers, on a subject which it was so 
much their interest to keep, as far as 
possible, out of sight, and out of mind. 
No man is bound to criminate himself; 
and no man can be expected of his own 
accord to stir up a discussion, which he 
has too much reason to fear, must end in 
his own condemnation. It is no wonder, 
then, that this silence should have been 
preserved, so long as Parliament acquiesced 
in it; but therefore it is, that I intreat the 
House to take this matter in hand, and to 
require the production of that informa- 
tion, which it is so fitting and necessary 
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for it to have. I know that there are 
many persons in this House, who look 
with great indifference, if not with actual 
repugnance, at discussions which turn 
upon our foreign relations ; who think 
that they sufficiently perform their duties 
in this House, by devoting themselves 
sedulously to our domestic concerns ; who 
are willing to leave our foreign affairs to 
the unquestioned discretion of his Majesty’s 
Ministers; or who, at least, believe those 
affairs to be matters of peculiar mystery 
and craft, upon which none, but the fully- 
initiated, are capable of arriving at sound 
and satisfactory opinions. Why, as well 
might a man think, that provided he 
looked carefully after his estate, and 
managed his household with economy and 
order, it was unimportant to him, what 
might be his behaviour towards his neigh- 
bours : a fair character, a good name, the 
esteem and respect of others, are not less 
valuable to a nation than they are to an 
individual : reputation gives influence, 
and power, and security from molestation, 
to the one, as well as tothe other. When 
we consider how much our purely domestic 
interests are concerned in our diplomatic 
relations with other countries; when we 
reflect what influence the foreign policy of 
so great a power as England must neces- 
sarily have upon the transactions of the 
world, and how much it must affect the 
welfare and peace of nations, it is plain, 
that both those who look only to our own 
selfish interests, and those whose views 
take a higher flight, ought equally to 
watch with jealous anxiety every step of 
the Government in these matters. But 
then as to the difficulty of understanding 
these things. It may suit the purposes 
of some, to endeavour, like the High 
Priests of Egypt, to keep knowledge to 
themselves, by locking it up in mystical 
and unintelligible language; but the days 
are gone by, when diplomacy was an 
occult science; the intercourse of nations 
must now be conducted upon the same 
principles as that of individuals. Plain 
dealing, sincerity, and a regard to justice, 
are the most successful policy in the one, 


{COMMONS} 





as well as in the other; the communica- | 
tions of cabinets are now so frequent and | 
unreserved, that nothing can long be kept 
secret in Europe, and if there are a few 
ultimi Romanorum, not indeed citizens of 
the republic, but rather subjects of the | 
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schoo], their manceuvres and intrigues, 
whenever they may attempt them, are sure 
to be nipped in the bud, and to be blasted 
as soon as born, by immediate and unmer- 
ciful exposure. I say then that every 
English gentleman, who brings to the 
debates of this House, an honest mind, 
and a manly and generous spirit, will find 
it just as easy to judge of these matters, 
if he will only insist upon having proper 
information, as he would of any thing else, 
to which he may direct his attention. | 
therefore implore this House to rouse 
themselves from that apathy as to our 
foreign affairs, which has prevailed so 
long; for they may be assured, that never 
upon a matter of high national concern- 
ment, was the salutary control of their 
interference more urgently required. The 
case between me and his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, as to the affairs of Portugal, is 
shortly this; they condemn, (as who could 
not) the conduct of Don Miguel, in vio- 
lating his engagements to us, and 
usurping the throne of his niece; they 
say, indeed, that his bad conduct, and bad 
qualities have been somewhat exaggerated, 
but they admit that as regards us, he has 
broken his faith to England, and has 
personally insulted our Sovereign, and that 
as regards Portugal, he has been treacher- 
ous, and perjured, and tyrannical, and 
cowardly, and cruel. They assert, how- 
ever, that we have not been so mixed up 
with these transactions, as to give us any 
right to interfere; that our practice and 
principle have invariably been, non-inter- 
ference and neutrality; and that any 
other course on this occasion, would not 
only have been unjust, but would inevita- 
bly have involved us in war. I maintain 
on the contiary, that their alleged princi- 
ple of neutrality and non-interference, has 
only been a cloak, under cover of which 
they have given effectual assistance to 
that party, whom they secretly favoured ; 
I maintain, that in all times, but more 
especially in recent times, England has 
been so mixed up with the affairs of Por- 
tugal, that to say, that it has been our 
practice and principle not to interfere in 
those affairs, is to contradict the records 
of history; that not only have all former 
Governments so interfered, but that this 
very Government itself has never ceased 
so to interfere, from the first day of its 
existence, down almost to the present 


empire, who still linger on the stage as | hour; but that its interference, whether 
specimens of an obsolete and exploded | by negotiation, or by open force, has 
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'nvariably been directed to assist and 
confirm the usurpation of Don Miguel: 1 
maintain, that the solemn engagements 
taken by Don Miguel, and to which he 
chose to make the King of England a 
party, gave us rights of interference with 
respect to him, which we should not 
otherwise have had ; that a due regard to 
the dignity and good faith of the nation, 
and to the personal honour of its Sove- 
reign, required us to enforce those rights ; 
and I further maintain, that so far from 
incurring any danger of war by so doing, 
we might have accomplished our purpose, 
without any war at all; whereas the 
course which has been pursued has 
brought us toa situation, in which the 
Ministers themselves confess, they are not 
free from apprehensions as to the con- 
tinuance of peace. It has been a disputed 


question, whether the Government of 


England were counsellors beforehand to 
the Portuguese Constitution; be this as 
it may, there can be no doubt, that by 
circumstances, over which that Govern- 
ment had no control, the name of England 
was so much mixed up with the introduc- 
tion and establishment of that Constitu- 
tion, that public opinion in Portugal, 
linked together that Constitution and 
English connexion, in such a manner, 
that no official disclaimers could effectually 
destroy the impression. As to the ques- 
tion itself, however, my firm conviction is, 
that the English Government had nothing 
whatever to do with the granting of the 
Portuguese Constitution. I say not this, 
as a vindication from an imputation, but 
as the statement of a truth. I confess, 
that if the English Government had 
advised the Emperor Don Pedro, to 
bestow free institutions on his Portuguese 
subjects, asa parting gift, upon abdicating 
the throne, I think they would have done 
a wise and praiseworthy act; and one, 
which, so far from denying, they might 
justly have been proud of; but if we will 
only solve this question by chronology, 
and pay the slightest attention to dates, 
we shall see that it was physically impossi- 
ble they could. King John died at 
Lisbon on the 10th of March, 1826. The 


news of his death reached Rio de Janeiro | 


about the 26th of April, and it appears, 
from the papers before Parliament, that 
within a few days afterwards, Don Pedro 
had determined upon giving a Constitution 
to Portugal; by which time it was im- 
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have reached the Brazils, sent from Eng- 
land after the death of Don John was 
known in London. It will be seen, 
therefore, that in point of fact, it was 
absolutely impossible that the English 
Government could have had any thing to 
do with this grant, and that it must have 
been the spontaneous act of Don Pedro 
himself; an act, however, not arising 
from levity or caprice, but suggested by 
the use of his own experience, and by a 
prudent attention to the signs of the 
times. I am speaking now, not of the 
details of this Constitution, which might 
or might not have been better adapted to 
the existing state of parties and interests 
in Portugal, but of its character as a free 
institution, and as contrasted with pure 
and absolute monarchy. I look upon that 
Constitution as having arisen out of the 
events, which had happened in the world, 
during the preceding twelve years. When 
Bonaparte was to be dethroned, the 
Sovereigns of Europe called up their 
people to their aid; they invoked them in 
thesacred names of Freedom and National 
Independence ; the cry went forth 
throughout Europe: and those, whom 
Subsidies had no power to buy, and 
Conscriptions no force to compel, roused 
by the magic sound of Constitutional 
Rights, started spoutaneously into arms. 
The long-suffering Nations of Europe rose 
up as one man, and by an effort tremen- 
dous and wide spreading, like a great 
convulsion of nature, they hurled the 
conqueror from his throne. But promises 
made in days of distress, were forgotten 
in the hour of triumph; and the events 
of that period furnish an additional proof 
« —_____._______.. How soon 
Height will recall high thoughts, how soon unsay 
What feigned submission swore ; how ease recant 
Vows made in pain, as violent as void.” 

The rulers of mankind, like the Persian 
fisherman, had set free a gigantic spirit 
from its iron prison, but when that spirit 
had done their bidding, they shrunk back 
with alarm, from the vastness of that 
power, which they themselves had set 
into action, and modestly requested, it 
would go down again into its former 
dungeon. Hence, that gloomy discontent, 
that restless disquiet, that murmuring 
sulienness, which pervaded Europe after 
the overthrow of Bonaparte; and which 
were so unlike that joyful gladness, which 
might have been looked for, among men, 


possible that any communication could| who had just been released from the 
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galling yoke of a foreign and a military | 
tyrant. In 1820 the long brooding fire 

burst out into open flame; in Germany it , 
was still kept down and smothered, but in | 
Italy, in Spain, and in Portugal, it over- | 
powered every resistance. We all re- 

member that succession of revolutions, | 
which in Portugal marked the struggle 

for ascendancy between two parties, who 

fought, the one for the maintenance of | 
abuses by which they lived, under the 
protection of arbitrary power; the other | 
for the suppression of those abuses, and | 
for security under a constitutional system. | 
In 1820, a revolution established in Por- | 
tugal the Spanish Constitution of 1812; 

a crude ill-digested system, unfit for any | 
country, but especially for one just emerg- 
ing from arbitrary government; but which 
the Portuguese probably laid hold of, as 
the first thing that came ready to their | 
hand, and for want of tiie and capacity | 
to frame any thing better. In 1821 King 
John returned to Portugal from the Brazils, 
where he had been since 1807, driven from 
thence by a revolution, which had broken 
out there in the beginning of that year; | 
and on his landing at Lisbon he swore 

allegiance to the new constitution. In 

1823 a military revolution, headed by Don 

Miguel, overthrew the constitution; the 

insurrection was repressed, and Don 

Miguel banished, and the popular party 
again began to shew themselves; and in | 
1824 Don John, for the purpose of ap- 

peasing parties, and gaining time, publish- 
ed an evasive decree, proclaiming that 
the ancient constitution of Portugal, con- | 
sisting of three estates, was still in actual 
vigour. From that time till the death of 
Don John in 1826, the two parties remain- 


{COMMONS} 


| with its execution. 


ed ina state of balanced truce, each of | 


them waiting for events. In the mean 
time the revolution which had broken out 
in the Brazils in 182], had led, by a suc- 


cession of events, to the separation of the | 


two countries, to the erection of the 
Brazils into an Independent Empire under 
Don Pedro, and to the establishment of 
the representative system of Government, 
granted by him in 1823. Was it then 
surprising, that, when in 1826, Don 
Pedro heard of the death of his father 
Don John, and found that by this event, 
and by the separation of the Crowns of 
Brazil and Portugal, the latter would de- 
volve upon his infant daughter, Donna 
Maria, he should have thought that the 
best chance of saving Portugal from fur- 
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ther convulsions, and of securing an un- 
disturbed succession to his daughter, lay 
in establishing in Portugal, not the wild 
and democratic and impracticable constitu- 
tion of 1820, but that mixed and modified 
system of Representative Government, 
which had produced in the Brazils so 
much tranquillity and satisfaction. It 
was this consideration beyond a doubt, 
and not any advice from England, that 
led Don Pedro to send to Lisbon, what 


_ was nearly a transcript of the Constitu- 


tion of the Brazils. But the papers now 
before us prove, that although we were no 
parties to the original determination, yet 
those who saw only the outside of things 
must have considered us, as mixed up 
The Constitution, as 
is shewn by these papers, was brought 


' over by an Englishman ; accidentally and 


unforeseen, but still so it was. Its adop- 
tion ia Portugal was brought about by the 
direct and active interference of an Eng- 
lishman ; acting in his capacity of Portu- 
guese Plenipotentiary I allow, but still it 
was the interference, active and direct, of 
an Englishman. England was asked 
what Portugal should do; and the advice 
of the English Cabinet, in which, never 
let it be forgotten, the leading Members 
of the present Government had seats, the 
advice of the English Cabinet was, im- 
mediate acceptance of the Charter. This 
was not indeed given as peremptory advice, 
but submitted as an element of decision, 
but still such was the public and official 
advice of the English Cabinet. I know 
well that the distinction between an Eng- 
lish Minister, and a Portuguese Plenipo- 
tentiary is not merely technical, but sub- 
stantial ; 1 know well that there is a real 
difference, hetween giving -peremptory 
advice, and submitting advice as an ele- 
ment of decision; but these differences 
and distinctions were of a nature to escape 
general observation, and were capable of 
being easily explained away, by those who 
had an interest todoso; and we were, there- 
fore, in this respect, clearly in the situation 
of persons, who are fettered by having 
excited in others expectations beyond what 
they themselves fully intended; and who 
will be judged, not by intentions known only 
to themselves, but by the interpretation 
which others may have put upon their 
conduct. On this first branch of the 
subject I ask for no other papers; those 
which we have, though scanty in quantity, 
are abundantly ample in substance; every 
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one of these eleven pages is full of traces 
of English interference in the affairs of 
Portugal. We find an Englishman enter- 
ing into, what he calls, altercation with 
Don Pedro about the Constitution of 
Portugal ; we find an Englishman actively 
engaged in persuading the Portuguese to 
adopt that Constitution; we find the 
British Cabinet consulted, and advising 
the immediate acceptance of the Charter ; 
and we find the abdicating sovereign of 
Portugal, soliciting, for the arrangements 
which he had made for the internal affairs 
of his kingdom, the approbation and sup- 
port of the King of England. And then 
we are gravely assured that it is contrary 
to our principles and practice, ever to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of Portugal. 
The second portion of these papers gives 
an account of the transactions which took 
place at Vienna, in 1827, previous to Don 
Miguel’s departure for England; and it 
explains the negotiations carried on there, 
to induce the Infant to bind himself to 
maintain the Constitution; to forget and 
forgive all offences against himself, or to 
speak more correctly, his offences against 
others; and to give up his Regency to 
Donna Maria, in conformity with the 
Charter; and it contains also copies of 
the conventions, for protocols have the 
force of conventions, by which Don 
Miguel bound himself to Austria and 
England, to perform these engagements. 
I am unwilling to ask for more papers 
than are absolutely necessary, and there- 
fore, | rest contented with what we have 
on this branch of the subject; but I 
should have liked to know, whether any 
of the communications from the Cabinet 
of England to that of Austria, during this 
period, expressed a strong and earnest 
anxiety for the maintenance of the Portu- 
guese Constitution; whether the Court of 
Vienna was plainly told, that the only 
condition upon which Don Miguel could 
expect any countenance, or aid, or friend- 
ship from England, was his undertaking 
to govern Portugal by means of the insti- 
tutions of Don Pedro; and whether his 
visit to England in his way, or rather out 
of his way, to Lisbon, was the public sign 
and symbol of such an engagement on his 
part. But this is not necessary for my case ; 
such documents, if they exist, would shew 
indeed the contrast between the feelings 
of the Cabinet of that day, and those of 
the Cabinet of this, as far as the latter 
can be gathered from events ; but the des- 
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patch from Prince Metternich, and the 
protocols, are enough for my purpose.— 
This despatch and those protocols estab- 
lish beyond the possibility of question, first, 
the fact of the continued and direct inter- 
ference of England, in the most important 
concerns of Portugal; and secondly, the 
existence of a formal compact between 
Don Miguel and the King of England, 
every tittle of which compact Don Miguel 
has contemptuously violated. The des- 
patch from Prince Metternich to Prince 
Esterhazy, proves that England and Aus- 
tria took upon themselves the tutelary task 
of arranging the affairs of Portugal; 
Austria in consequence of the relationship 
between the two royal families, England 
by virtue of its ancient political connexion 
with Portugal. This despatch sets out 
with a reference to a communication made 
to Prince Metternich, of the principles 
and wishes of the English Government, as 
to the then present and future position of 
the Infant; that is, as explained by the 
despatch, the wishes and principles of 
England, as to the conditions on which 
Don Miguel was to be allowed to leave 
Vienna, and as to the line of conduct he 
was to pursue in administering the affairs 
of Portugal, as Regent, after his arrival at 
Lisbon. It further recites specifically, 
certain deliberations to which the English 
ambassador was a party, and which were 
held for the purpose of conquering the re- 
sistance of Don Miguel to the arrange- 
ments proposed to him; and also for the 
purpose of concerting, without delay, such 
measures as might be immediately neces- 
sary, in order to put an end to a hazardous 
state of uncertainty in Portugal. But 
still, I suppose, we shall be told, that 
England has never interfered in the in- 
ternal affairs of Portugal. Then come 
the protocols, and the letters attached to 
them, and what do these establish? Why 
Miguel appoints plenipotentiaries to treat 
in his name with the ambassadors of Aus- 
tria and England; negotiations follow, in 
the course of which, it appears that the 
consent of England was held necessary, 
even to decide the apparently unimportant 
question, whether certain letters which 
Don Miguel was to write, should be signed 
by him with the title of Lieutenant simply, 
or with that of Lieutenant and Regent 
jointly. In consequence of these nego- 
tiations, Don Miguel contracts a solemn 
engagement, to maintain religiously the 
institutions of Don Pedro, to bury the 
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past in oblivion, and to restrain with firm- 
ness the spirit of faction in Portugal; and 
to this engagement, England becomes a 
party. Nay, more; to these protocols are 
annexed, as part and parcel of this 
formal proceeding, three letters from Don 
Miguel: one to Don Pedro, to whom he 
vows obedience ; one to the Infanta Isa- 
bella, then Regent at Lisbon, through 
whom he proclaims to Portugal, Amnesty, 
Constitution, Impartiality ; and a third to 
the king of England, from whom he so- 
licits good-will and support, upon the 
distinct undertaking, that he will govern 
Portugal by means of the institutions of 
Don Pedro. Here then we find Don 
Miguel entering into a convention with 
the King of England, by plenipotentiaries 
authorized on both sides; the purport of 
which convention is, that he shall admi- 
nister Portugal according to the Consti- 
tution. It has been said, I know, that the 
English Ambassador attended these con- 
ferences, and signed these protocols only 
as a witness, and not as a party; but 
there is nothing in these papers, which at 
all bears out this assertion. If there is 
any document by which that is proved, 
that document ought to have been pro- 
duced. But the very reverse appears from 
these papers. It is evident from them, 
that Austria and England held negoti- 
ations with Don Miguel, as to the line of 
conduct which he was to pursuc as Regent 
of Portugal ; and that when at last he was 
brought, and with much difficulty, to ac- 
cede to their wishes, and agree to certain 
engagements,—those engagements were 
formally recorded by the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the negotiating parties, in the 
shape of these conventions. 1 maintain 
that the subsequent violation by Don 
Miguel of these engagements so con- 
tracted by him, gave us a right to enforce 
them if we liked, by whatever means we 
might think most expedient; and 1 con- 
tend, that the publicity which was un- 
avoidably given to the whole transaction, 
and by which thousands of Portuguese 
were led to acts, by which their fortunes 
and their lives have since been placed in 
jeopardy, so committed the honour of 
England, as to leave us nothing to choose, 
but the means by which this right should 
be enforced. After this second part of 
the papers, comes an important gap. 
These protocols are dated at Vienna, in 
October 1827, and they are immediately 
followed by an extract from a despatch 
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from Sir Frederick Lamb, dated at Lisbon, 
on the Ist of March. Here then, we 
jump at once over an interval of five 
months, and transport Don Miguel from 
Vienna to Lisbon, passing over unnoticed, 
his intervening residence in England, and 
every thing that happened while he was 
here. Will it really be asserted, that his 
visit to England was merely a progress of 
pleasure and parade? that we brought him 
here for no other purpose than to show 
him how hard it could snow at a review, 
and how drenchingly it could rain at a 
stag-hunt? was there no Portuguese busi- 
ness done while he was in England? were 
there no protocols signed? were there no 
arrangements made, as to how he was to 
govern Portugal, when he got there? was 
nothing settled as to the oaths and en- 
gagements, by which he was to bind 
himself still deeper to the Constitution, 
on entering upon his office of Regent? 
and if such things were, why are they not 
produced ? is it for fear of completing that 
chain of evidence, which would demon- 
strate the incessant interference of Eng- 
land, in all the transactions connected 
with Don Miguel’s return to Portugal ? 
Why, Sir, there was such a protocol, in 
January, 1828; for it has appeared in 
print; and therefore it ought to be laid 
before Parliament. And what was it 
about? why it was about a loan of 
200,000/. which we were to assist in pro- 
curing for Don Miguel, to enable him to 
assume the rcins of government; it was 
about the return of our troops from Por- 
tugal, which at the special request of 
Don Miguel, was agreed to be delayed, 
so as to enable him to express his wishes 
on that subject, after his arrival at Lisbon ; 
it was about the separation of the crowns 
of Portugal and Brazil; it was about the 
abdication of Don Pedro, which England 
and Austria again pledged themselves to 
press ; and lastly, it was about a treaty to 
regulate the order of succession to the 
throne of Portugal, which England and 
Austria undertook definitively to settle, 
and then to communicate for general re- 
cognition, to the other powers of the 
world. Here then is this England, whose 
principle and practice it is, never to inter- 
fere in the internal concerns of Portugal, 
helping her to a loan, separating her from 
Brazil, urging her Sovereign to abdicate, 


and undertaking to settle the order of 


succession to her throne. For this proto- 
col 1 intend to move. But was nothing 
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else settled in England? I must infer that 
something else was settled in England, 
because I find in these papers, an extract 
from a despatch from Sir Frederick Lamb 
of the lst of March 1828, in which he 
mentions that he had successfully objected 
to a form of oath which Don Miguel pro- 
posed to take, and which Sir Frederick 
Lamb declares would have been “ a total 
departure from all that had been settled 
in England.” It is important that we 
shonld know what was settled in England, 
as to Don Miguel’s proceedings in Portu- 
gal; and therefore I shall move for a 
statement with reference to this passage in 
the papers. From this point forwards, these 
papers become less and less satisfactory ; 
and T must say, without meaning any thing 
uncivil, that there never was such a mysti- 
fication practised upon Parliament, under 
pretence of giving them information, as 
these twenty pages of the Lisbon corre- 
spondence exhibit. They contain indeed a 
very clear and concise narrative of the suc- 
cessive steps by which, between the Ist 
of March and the Ist of July, Don 
Miguel transformed himself from the obe- 


dient and oath-taking lieutenant, into the | 


rebellious and perjured usurper. But 
nearly the whole of this information 
might equally be found in the columns of 
private correspondence of the newspapers 
of the day, and is by this time safely en- 
tombed in the pages of the Annual 
Register. These papers are indeed in- 
genidusly swelled by a copious infusion of 
Portuguese decrees, and addresses, and 
dissertations extracted from the Lisbon 
Gazette, and the Trombeta Final, and 
circumstantial accounts of military festivi- 
ties, and loyal speeches from power-loving 
Bishops, which occupy full one-third of 
this part of the volume, and which seem 
put in, to swell the size, or to deter some 
from attempting to open it, and to bewilder 
those who do, and lead their attention 
astray; but which serve, as I can see, to 
give no useful or important information. 
But we look in vain for any thing to shew, 
what, during any part of this period were 
the sentiments and views of the English 
Cabinet; we look in vain for any thing to 
shew, what instructions they had given to 
our ambassador, when first he set out 
upon his mission, and what orders they 
conveyed to him afterwards, in conse- 
quence of his report of the doings in Por- 
tugal; we look in vain for any thing to 
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peated remonstrances, which the Speech 
from the Throne, in July 1828, informed 
us, his majesty had been advised to make, 
“against those measures in Portugal by 
which the just expectations of his majesty 
had been disappointed,” remonstrances 
too, which that same Speech informed 
us, had been utterly disregarded; we 
look in vain for any thing to show, what 
steps the advisers of the Crown took, to 
hold Don Miguel to his engagements 
with England, and to resent the gross in- 
dignity, which they themselves declare, he 
had put upon our sovereign. Here then 
I call for further information. We ought 
first to have a copy of the original instruc- 
tions given to Sir Frederick Lamb; these 
are indispensable; they are necessary in 
order to shew what were the views and 
intentions of the Government, at the time 
when Don Miguel sailed from England ; 
we ought next to have copies or extracts 
of all communications made to Sir Fre- 
derick Lamb, after his arrival at Lisbon, 
expressive of the sentiments of the Govern- 
ment upon Don Miguel’s progressive 
departure from his engagements; and 
particularly it is fitting that we should 
have those earnest and repeated remon- 
strances, which were mentioned in the 
| Speech from the Throne. When it is ad- 
| mitted by the Ministers themselves, that a 
| gross indignity has been offered to the 
| King of England, it is right that Parlia- 
| 





ment should know the nature and extent 
of that indignity, and the steps which 
have been taken by the advisers of the 
Crown, to assert the honour of the Crown. 
| This is a matter which touches the honour 
of the country, and any attempt at con- 
cealment must necessarily excite a sus- 
picion, that that honour has been 
imperfectly guarded. These instructions 
given to our ambassador, and these re- 
monstrances, which he was ordered to 
make, would of course not be sufficient, 
without his report of the manner in which 
| he executed those instructions, and of the 
| temper in which those remonstrances were 
| received; and further extracts are there- 
fore necessary from the despatches of Sir 
' Frederick Lamb; for these also, therefore, 
it is my intention to move. It has been 
stated, and there can be no doubt of the 
fact, that the usurpation of Don Miguel 
was unfortunately much assisted by the 
presence of the British troops at Lisbon, 
after his arrival; inasmuch as all possi- 


| 
| 
| 


shew, what were those earnest and re- ; bility of resistance to the first steps of his 
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proceedings, was prevented by the instruc- 


tions under which our general was acting, | 


to put down disturbances in Lisbon, 
and to protect the persons of the royal 
family. These instructions were given 
under other circumstances, and with far 
different views; but they became un- 
luckily a powerful engine in the hands of 
the usurper. For these instructions | 
propose to move. I cast no blame upon 
these instructions. I do not censure the 
delay in removing the troops. To the 
latter I was myself a party, and however 
unfortunate its effects, it was ordered for 
the best, under the circumstances of the 
moment; but I do say, that as England 
had in this manner, however uninten- 
tionally, given to Don Miguel the power- 
ful aid of her military protection, in the 
early execution of his revolutionary plans, 
we were on that account the more bound 
to have interposed in the after-stages, to 
compel him to adhere to his engagements. 
With this extract from the instructions to 


Sir W. Clinton in December 1826, we | 


ought also to have any communication 
upon the same subject, which may have 
been made at the same time, to Sir W. 
A’Court, our then ambassador at Lisbon. 
With the Terceira branch of these papers, 
I shall not at present meddle. A right 
honourable friend of mine has given notice 
of a motion specifically upon that sub- 
ject: I am glad he has done so. That 
outrage upon the laws of nations, that 
open and violent departure from all our 
boasted principles of neutrality and non- 
interference, is a matter of too much im- 
portance to be made an incidental topic 
in a general discussion, and well deserves 
the undivided attention of the House. I 
shall purposely abstain from saying any- 


thing at present on that transaction; and | 
1 hope honourable Members will reserve | 


their opinions upon it, till my right 
honourable friend shall bring it distinctly 
before the House. But among the papers 


which have been given relative to this | 


affair of Terceira, there is a letter from 
the Duke of Wellington to Lord Aber- 
deen, of January 1829, in which the 
former states, that he incloses to the 


latter, a correspondence which had passed | 


between himself and the Marquises of 
Barbacena and Palmella, regarding the 
arrival in this country, of the Queen, 
Donna Maria da Gloria; and with this 
correspondence Parliament ought, I think, 


to be made acquainted. It is well known, . 
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ress the King of England, acting of 
course by the advice of his responsible 
| counsellors, has recognised Donna Maria 
as lawful Queen of Portugal; and that, 
during her residence here, she was not 
veiled in that unpretending incognito, 
under which other sovereigns de Jure have 
shrouded their misfortunes, while taking 
refuge in this country, during periods of 
actual dethronement; but that she was 
'received on all proper occasions, with 
those honours which are due to an ap- 
parent Queen. We have had a hint, not 
very obscurely given, in the Speech from 
the Throne, that the time might not be far 
distant, at which his Majesty might be 
advised to recognise the usurper of the 
crown of Donna Maria. It may be useful, 
and must be instructive, to be able to 
compare this correspondence, which took 
place upon her arrival in this country, 
with the announcement, whenever it may 
be made, that we have recognised and 
sanctioned her dethronement. We have 
been informed ina Speech from the Throne, 
| that negotiations have been undertaken for 
| the purpose of reconciling the Princes of 
| the House of Branganza, or, as I should 
| say, for that of inducing Don Pedro to 
acquiesce in the usurpation of Don 
Miguel; and I intend to move. for the 
| production of those negotiations. In the 
| Speech from the Throne at the close of the 
| Session of 1828, it was stated, that “his 
| Majesty relied upon the wisdom of the 
| august head of the House of Braganza, 
| to take the course which should be best 














calculated, to maintain the interests and 
honour of that illustrious family, and to 
secure the peace and happiness of the do- 
minions over which it presides.” Very 
sound doctrine this, and perfectly consis- 
tent with the principles of non-interference. 
It informed us that the head of the House 
of Braganza was the best judge of matters 
which concerned the interests and honour 
of his own family, and which affected the 
peace and happiness of his own dominions. 
But one could not help thinking that its 
enunciation at that particular moment, 
| was intended to convey a hint to the 

sovereign in question. But what happens 
in February 1829? Why then it comes out, 
that this reliance upon the wisdom of the 
| head of the House of Braganza, had been 
neither very firm nor very long lived; and 

that, with all our reliance upon the wisdom 
of this august person, we had thought that 
this wisdom might be much assisted by a 
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little advice from an English ambassador, 
as to the best means of maintaining the 
honour and interests of his family, and of 
securing the peace and happiness of the 
dominions over which that family reigns : 
and accordingly an ambassador was sent 
for that purpose to the Brazils. And the 
Speech of February 1829 informed us, that 
“his Majesty, deeply interested in the 
prosperity of the Portuguese monarchy, 
had entered into negotiations with the 
head of the House of Braganza, in the 
hope of terminating a state of affairs 
which is incompatible with the permanent 
tranquillity and welfare of Portugal.” 
Why, Sir, do what we will, and say what 
we like, there is a fatality, which draws us, 
like the moth into the candle, to mix 
ourselves in Portuguese affairs: for 
the truth is, and no Government can 
deny it, that the real interests of England 
are concerned in maintaining the tran- 
quillity, and protecting the welfare of Por- 
tugal : and even those very Ministers, who 
professed to abandon that tranquillity and 
welfare to their fate, find themselves com- 
pelled to step in, though too late and 
without success, and tomake an attempt to 
restore them. The communication from 
tha Throne at the end of last Session, im- 
plied, that the negotiations which had 
been announced at the beginning of the 
Session, were still going on, as it stated 
“‘the determination of his Majesty to use 
every effort to reconcile conflicting in- 
terests, and to remove the evils, which still 
pressed upon Portugal.” But the Speech 
at the opening of this Session, informed 
us in plain terms, that those negotiations 
had entirely failed, as it stated that ‘“ His 
Majesty lamented that he was unable to 
announce the prospect of a reconciliation 
between the Princes of the House of Bra- 
ganza.” Now, | apprehend it is usual, I 
am sure it is becoming, that when Parlia- 
ment has been informed from the Throne, 
that negotiations have been entered into, 
and has learnt from the same quarter, that 
those negotiations have failed, some in- 
formation should be laid before Parlia- 
ment, to enable them to judge whether the 
failure is in any degree imputable to those, 
who have been the advisers of the Crown 
in the course of the transaction; and it 
might have been expected, that, without 
waiting for a motion upon this subject, 
the Government should themselves have 
laid before Parliament the details of this 
negotiation, But as they have not done 
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so, I shall propose to the House to ask for 
this information. I am the more induced 
to do this, because a part of these nego- 
tiations has already appeared in print, 
and I am sorry to say, that what has so 
appeared, shows, that the Government of 
England placed these negotiations upon a 
basis, which has been unequivocally con- 
demned by Parliament; and that they 
made the immediate marriage of Donna 
Maria to Don Miguel, if not the sine qud 
non, at least the fundamental principle of 
the only arrangement which they were 
willing to propose. Now, I know per- 
fectly well, that this marriage formed part 
of the original plan of Don Pedro, in 
1827, and was, on that account, encou- 
raged by the English Government at that 
time; but will any man tell me that this 
marriage could rest, in 1829, upon the 
same grounds as in 1827? Could it in 
fact be called the same marriage? What 
had happened in the interval? What, as 
far as this marriage is concerned, had not 
happened in the interval? One short year 
only, had indeed elapsed, but upon the 
records of that one short year, Don Miguel 
had found 
“Ample room, and verge enough, 
The characters of Hell to trace.” 

Will any man venture to assert, that if, in 
1827, Don Pedro, or Mr. Canning, could 
have read forward into the Book of Fate, 
and have foreseen the events of 1828, they 
would for one instant have entertained the 
project of such an alliance ; and could we 
have believed, if we had not known it to 
be certain, that in 1829, with the events 
of 1828 fresh before their eyes, an English 
Cabinet could have proposed to a Father 
and a Sovereign, to consign his infant 
daughter, with her rival right upon her 
head, to the care and custody of a man, 
who had shewn that he dealt with perjury 
as an amusing exercise of ingenuity; in 
whom, by their own admission, coward- 
ice makes cruelty an instinct; and who, 
in yielding to his fears, in glutting his 
revenge, or in grasping after regal sway, 
has spared neither infancy nor age, and 
respected neither sex nor station. Could 
such a proposition have been made with 
any other view, but to secure to Don 
Miguel the fruits of his violence and in- 
justice; and does not this tally with all 
the rest, and bear out those, who main- 
tain, that throughout the whole of these 
transactions the Government of England 
has incessantly laboured to assist and 
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confirm the usurpation of Don Miguel. 

The basis upon which this negotiation was 

founded, seems to have consisted of five 

principal propositions. 

1. The immediate marriage of the Queen of 
Portugal with the Infant, Don Miguel, 
who should take the title of King. 

The conclusion of a family compact, of 

which the Emperor of Austria should be 

umpire. 

. That in case of the death of the Queen 
without issue, before Don Miguel, (quod 
Di prius omen in ipsum convertant) the 
crown should pass to the royal branch of 
Portugal ; (that is, to Don Miguel.) 

4. That in case of the death of the King 
Regent, the Queen should reign. 

. That no notice should be taken of the 
changes, which had happened, in the form 
of Government in Portugal. 


There was also a sixth condition of 
minor importance, that asa preliminary to 
this arrangement, the Queen should im- 
mediately be removed from this country, 
and placed under the care of the Court of 
Austria. Upon the project of the mar- 
riage, I shall not say another word; but I 
must remark upon that latter part of the 
first article, which proposes that Don 
Miguel should, upon his marriage, assume 
the title of King, that this would be a 
direct violation of the laws of Lamego, 
relative to the succession to the throne ; 
which have for nearly seven hundred years 
been considered as the fundamental laws 
of the Portuguese monarchy. The laws 
of Lamego declare, that a Queen of Por- 
tugal shall marry only a_ Portuguese 
Noble ; but they add, that this Noble shall 
not assume the title of King, till there has 
been issue male of the marriage. How 
then, consistently with that law, could 
Don Miguel assume the title of King, im- 
mediately upon his marriage with a child 
of nine years old? As to the second ar- 
ticle, relating to the family compaet, it was 
perhaps natural, considering the family 
connexion, that if an umpire were required, 
the Emperor of Austria should be chosen. 
But the third article is most remarkable 
and ominous. I wish to say as little as 
possible, of those words of evil import, 
which contemplate the early and prema- 
ture death of this unhappy child. The 
ancients, indeed, thought it unlucky dis- 
tinctly to mention such things, and had a 
superstitious belief, that deaths too plainly 
spoken of, were also too likely to happen ; 
but such refinements are unsuited to diplo- 
matic transactions; and truth compels me to 
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| confess, that any arrangement, which had 
| for its object, the immediate marriage of 
| Donna Maria to Don Miguel, would have 
| been imperfect in its details, if it had not 
provided, at least for the possibility, that 
she might never live to pass the age of 
childhood. But the latter part of this 
| article abrogates the rights of three mem- 

bers of the House of Braganza, in direct 
| violation of the laws of Lamego. By those 
| laws, the daughters of the King of Por- 
tugal, provided they are born in Portugal 
or its dependencies, succeed to the 
throne equally with sons, in preference to 
his brother ; unless such daughters should 
marry a foreigner, and thereby forfeit their 
right to the throne. Now, Don Pedro 
has three daughters besides Donna Maria, 
who were all born in the Brazils, before the 
final separation of that country from Por- 
tugal, and while it was still a dependency 
of Portugal; and all these three Prin- 
cesses have therefore, in reversion, pre- 
cisely the same right to the throne of Por- 
tugal, as that, of which we have recognized 
the validity, in the person of Donna Maria. 
These reversionary rights could not be 
affected by the manner in which the reign 
or the right of Don Pedro came to an end; 
and they are equally valid, whether we 
hold with some, that Don Pedro forfeited 
his right to the crown of Portugal by 
accepting that of the Brazils, when it was 
separated from Portugal, and by thus be- 
coming the sovereign of a foreign country; 
or whether we maintain with others, that 
his reign over Portugal ceased only by his 
own act of abdication. For if we take the 
most unfavourable assumption, and admit, 
that Don Pedro forfeited his rights to Por- 
tugal, from the moment when he became 
Emperor of separated and independent 
| Brazil, still that forfeiture could only be 
personal to himself, and prospective to 
children to be thereafter born to him; 
but it could not be retrospective in its 
operation, and it could not extinguish 
rights, which had been created previously, 
and which had accrued to his children 
already born, from the hour of their birth, 
and which were inherent in them, from the 
first moment when they began to breathe. 
But if we take the other view of the case, 
and consider Don Pedro’s right to Por- 
tugal to have ceased only by his own 
abdication, it is clear, that that abdication 
could only be tantamount to political 
death, and that instead ‘of extinguishing 
the rights of those who derived through 
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him, it only tended to bring those rights 
sooner into operation. Upon either view 
of this question, therefore, in the event of 
the death of Donna Maria without issue, 
the Crown of Portugal would descend to 
her next sister; and so on to the other 
two, before it could come to Don Miguel; 
and consequently this article, by which it 
was proposed that if Donna Maria should 
die without issue the Crown should pass to 
Don Miguel, was a positive violation of 
the fundamental laws of the Portuguese 
Monarchy ; and set aside, by a stroke of 
the pen, the birth-right of three members 
of the House of Braganza, who, by reason 
of their tender age, could not possibly be 
consenting parties to the arrangement. 
The fourth article proposes that, which at 
first sight appears unnecessary, but which 
looks as if it was put in for the purpose of 
implying a doubt of the title of Donna 
Maria, upon the assumed validity of which 
title, however, the whole arrangement is 
founded. For if, as we maintain and ad- 
mit, Donna Maria reigns by her own in- 
herent birth-right, and if Don Miguel’s 
proposed title of King, was only to accrue 
to him by reason of his marriage with her, 
how could his death, although it would 
put an end to his matrimonial title, bring 
into question her pre-existing and inde- 
pendent right? and why, therefore, could 
it be necessary to stipulate, that she should 
still continue to reign notwithstanding his 
death ; and does not this article seem pro- 
posed, for the purpose of implying, that 
her right was in some way or other de- 
pendent upon his? The fifth article re- 
quires no comment; it proposes that no 
notice should be taken of the changes 
which have happened in the Government 
of Portugal: and this might naturally 
have been looked for, in any arrangement 
proceeding from the quarter from which 
this was proposed. Such were the terms, 
which our Government proposed to Don 
Pedro, as the basis of an arrangement for 
restoring the tranquillity of Portugal; and 
it does seem strange, that we, who profess 
never to interfere in Portuguese affairs, 
should quietly propose to subvert those 
laws, which for 700 years, have regulated 
the order of succession in the Portuguese 
monarchy, and to cut off the rights of 
three members of the House of Braganza. 
But what is stranger still, it appears that 
when these propositions were declined by 
Don Pedro, our Government turned round, 
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signify, for these were not British propo- 
sitions. Not British propositions indeed ! 
why then, whose propositions are they ? 
Brazilian propositions they cannot be, be- 
cause they were made to Brazil, and by 
Brazil rejected ; are they by chance Spanish 
propositions? do they happen to be Mi- 
guelite propositions ? and have we been 
making ourselves the gratuitous Plenipo- 
tentiaries of Don Miguel and of Spain, 
for the purpose of persuading Don Pedro 
to agree to an arrangement, the effect of 
which would have been, to establish in 
Portugal that influence of Spain, which it 
has always heretofore been the great aim 
of English policy to exclude? All these 
circumstances render it absolutely neces- 
sary that these negotiations should be laid 
before Parliament. In the present state of 
this affair I do not propose to Parliament 
to pronounce any opinion, I only call for 
papers. The Government by presenting 
papers have pleaded to this tribunal ; they 
are therefore bound to furnish us with the 
necessary elements of judgment. I ask 
Parliament to pronounce no opinion, be- 
cause I am very sure, that for the present, 
there is no intention of recognizing Don 
Miguel. Events which have happened in 
the Brazils, determinations which the Em- 
peror is understood to have taken, and 
circumstances which we hear are about to 
happen in Terceira, must necessarily in- 
duce our Government to pause, and wait 
the course of events, before they take a 
step which might prove so embarrassing 
to them ; and, indeed, if the reports, which 
we hear, are founded in truth, the Govern- 
ment is more likely to be under the ne- 
cessity of recognizing a Regency at Ter- 
ceira, in the name of Donna Maria, whose 
rights, as Queen of Portugal, they have 
openly acknowledged. Sir, when upon 
former occasions, I have felt it my duty to 
bring under the consideration of the House, 
the foreign policy of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, and to point out, what 1 think, the 
false and injurious principles upon which 
they have acted; my right hon. friends, 
for want perhaps, of better arguments to 
assail me with, have endeavoured to put 
me down with a cry; and one and all have 
exclaimed to the House, ‘ Listen not to 
him, for he would involve you in war?” 
and I dare say I shall hear the same 
charge repeated this evening, as the 
readiest way of dealing with a dificult 
discussion. Sir, I deny the charge, both in 
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neither is the object of my wish, nor would 
have been the consequence of the mea- 
sures which I would have advised. I main- 
tain that, on the contrary, war is much 
more likely to result from the system of 
policy pursued by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Iam neither mad, nor destitute of 
ordinary sense ; how, then, is it possible, 
I could wish to plunge my country into 
unnecessary war? A celebrated writer, 
who lived in a country where military 
glory, beyond all other things, dazzles the 
public mind, has justly observed, that none 
are really fond of war, but those who are 
ignorant of its evils. And if there are any 
in this country whom a love of national 
glory can blind to the magnitude of the 
price, by which alone that glory can be 
purchased, sure I am, that the trophies of 
that war, which ended at Trafalgar and at 
Waterloo, might satiate the most ardent 
imagination, and reconcile it to a century 
of peace. But peace is best maintained, 
by a dignified, and above all, by a just 
behaviour ; by shewing that we respect 
ourselves, and by gaining the respect of 
others; by neither doing, nor bearing in- 
justice; by neither offering, nor brooking 
affront; by neither seeking a quarrel, nor 
inviting insult, by proclaiming that we 
never will accept one. But above all, the 
maxim of a great country ought to be, 
“« Be just, and fear not.” We should steer 
a straightforward course, diverted neither 
by timid apprehension of the strong, nor 
by the temptation of preying upon the 
weak: and then, if war should be forced 


upon us, by the violence and injustice of 


others, we should be strong in that union 
which arises from a consciousness of right; 
and we should carry into battle that cheer- 


ing encouragement which the sympathy 
But by pursuing 
an opposite course, by leaguing with the 


of bystanders inspires. 


oppressor, and trampling upon the op- 
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the state of this Portuguese question is 
not what it ought to be ; and that because 
other nations have not chosen to accept 
from us, our interpretation of what we 
chose to call their duty, the chances of the 
preservation of peace are not what they 
would otherwise have been. Why this is 
undoubtedly true ; and it is impossible to 
deny, that the course which the Govern- 
ment has pursued with respect to Portu- 
gal, may lead to results which may se- 
riously threaten the tranquility of Europe. 
Changes have taken place in councils be- 
yond the Atlantic; changes may take 
place in councils on this side the Atlantic; 
other nations of Europe may not continue 
to leave the affairs of Portugal, as matter 
exclusively belonging to England ; popular 
feeling may stimulate other Governments, 
to give to a rightful Queen and her suffer- 
ing subjects, the same protection and aid 
which England is considered as having 
afforded to a faction and an usurper; and 
if, in the mean while, we should have 
committed ourselves by an act of recog- 
nition, we may be placed in a situation, in 
which we should have no alternative, but 
either to abandon and desert Don Miguel 








pressed ; by submitting to wrong from 
others, and perpetrating wrong ourselves ; 
by making personal and party objects, in- 
stead of great principles, the rule of our 
conduct ; we break down and confound 
all those moral distinctions, in which our 
strength ought to lie; and we find our- 
selves at last involved in a labyrinth of 
complications, out of which there is no 
escape, except by humiliating concessions, 
or else by unjust, and therefore disadvan- 
tageous war. That this is no visionary 
picture, recent declarations demonstrate. 
Ministers themselves have admitted, that 





and his friends, as we have already aban- 
doned and deserted the constitutional 
| party, or else to engage in war, for the 
| support of Don Miguel! Speeches which 
have lately been made from foreign thrones 
are well deserving of attention. The 
Speech from our Throne at the beginning 
of this Session, informed us, that the King 
of England could announce no prospect of 
a reconciliation between the Princes of 
the House of Braganza; another Monarch, 
in a recent speech to his legislature, says, 
that he is engaged in concert with his 
allies, in endeavours to promote the tran- 
quillity of the Peninsula. Besides the 
difference of action, there is a difference 
of expression here which is well deserving 
of attention; our communication has re- 
ference to Portugal only, the other to the 
whole Peninsula; and does not this seem 
to indicate that the last-mentioned nego- 
tiation has reference to Spain also, and is 
calculated to extend and establish her in- 
fluence in Portugal. It has been the 
ancient and invariable policy of England, 
not only to draw close our connexion with 
Portugal, but to exclude from Portugal 
the influence of Spain; but I maintain, 
that the tendency and effect of the system 
recently pursued has been, to destroy our 
influence in Portugal, and to establish 
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there the influence of Spain. The triumph 
of Don Miguel has been the triumph of 
Spanish influence ; the fruit of usurpation, 
indeed, has ripened at Lisbon, but the root 
has drawn its nourishment from Madrid. 
It might, perhaps, have been thought by 
some, that the eminent services, civil and 
military, rendered by us to Don Miguel, 
might have inspired him with some grate- 
ful feelings in return. That our prompti- 
tude to recognize his blockades, our vigour 
to defend his colonies, and our zeal to un- 
dertake his negotiations, might have en- 
titled us to the release of a prisoner or 
two, if we had chosen to content ourselves 
with such aboon. But I have understood 
that our Government have vainly endea- 
voured to obtain from Don Miguel, any 
relaxation of that system of persecution 
and oppression, which he has been carry- 
ing on towards his subjects. Like the 
Highlander who, having in battle cut 
down his opponent, and being asked for 
quarter, exclaimed, ‘“ My dear friend, ask 
me for any thing else in the world,”— 
Don Miguel, it is said, would be ready to 
oblige us by taking up any body we please, 
but begs that we will not press him about 
letting any of his prisoners out; and if 
report does not much mislead us, the 
Government of England, repulsed and 
rejected by their ungrateful favourite, have 
been obliged to become suppliants to 
Spain, and to intreat the Spanish Govern- 
ment to use its influence with Don Mizuel, 
to prevail upon him to do, what we have 
been unable to obtain at his hands. It 
has further been reported, I know not how 
truly, that the recognition of Don Miguel 
by Spain, took place either by our advice, 
or upon previous consultation with us. 
Now, if all this be true, is it not a proof, 
that the system pursued by the Govern- 
ment has not only failed in maintaining 
that influence in Portugal which, in for- 
mer times, it has been our object to pre- 
serve, but has established there that in- 
fluence of Spain which we have always 
endeavoured to exclude. But if we have 
lost our influence in Portugal, how has 
fared our character in Europe? In 1826, 
a Sovereign, in alliance with us, gave to 
his subjects free institutions; and all 
Europe immediately exclaimed, ‘‘ This is 
the advice of England!” In 1829, another 
Sovereign, in alliance with us, called to his 
councils an administration, repugnant to 
the liberal feelings of his subjects, and 
looked upon by them as hostile to their 
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Constitutional rights ; and all Europe im- 
mediately exclaimed, ‘ This is the nomi- 
nation of England!” Mr. Canning, in 
1826, disclaimed the boon, and could 
hardly prevail upon any body to believe 
him; the present Government, in 1829, 
denied the infliction, and the world are 
equally incredulous. In 1826, when ra- 
tional freedom seemed to dawn upon Por- 
tugal, and to hold out a promise of pros- 
perity and happiness, all men fancied they 
could trace in that auspicious event, the 
secret working of the beneficent hand of 
England; in 1829, when a cloud over- 
spread France, and seemed to threaten 
the subversion of her dearest institutions, 
all mankind pronounced, that it must be 
the handiwork of England. Whence has 
arisen this great and sudden change in 
public opinion ? Why is it, that England, 
who only three short years ago was hailed 
as the author of good, should now be 
branded as the instigator of evil? Why, 
the reason is, that here, as well as here- 
after, men will be judged, not by their pro- 
fessions, but by their deeds. I say, then, 
that we have shrunk from solemn and 
public engagements; that we have aban- 
doned to exile, to beggary, to dungeons, 
and to death, thousands of men, whom a 
knowledge of those engagements, might 


justly have led to count upon our protec- 


tion; that we have lost our influence in 
Portugal, and have thrown her into the 
arms of Spain; that we have tarnished 
our character in Europe, and endangered 
the permanence of peace ; and if any man 
shall ask me, what has been accomplished, 
by sacrifices so many, and so great, the 
only answer I can make to him is, that 
Constitutional freedom in Portugal has 
been destroyed. Sir, I will now read to 
the House what it is that I propose to 
move for. ‘ That an humble Address be 
presented to his Majesty, that he will be 
graciously pleased to give directions that 
there be laid before this House : 


1. Extract of so much of the instructions 
given to Sir W. 1. Clinton, on his taking 
the command of the British Force, sent to 
Portugal, in December 1826, as relates to 
the interference of the troops under his com- 
mand, in suppressing disturbances in Lis- 
bon, and in protecting the persons of the 
Royal Family of Portugal. 

2. Extract of such parts of any communica- 
tions made to Sir William A’Court, as relate 
to this interference. 

3. Copy of the Protocol of the conference held 
in London, on the 12th of January 1828, 


E 2 
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between the Ministers of England, Austria, 
and Portugal. 

4. Copy of any Document explaining what 
“had been settled in England,’’ relative to 
the course to be pursued by Don Miguel on 
his arrival in Portugal; as referred to by Sir 
Frederick Lamb, in his despatch of 1st 
March 1826, (No. 17, of the Papers pre- 
sented to Parliament in June 1829.) 

5. Copy of the Instructions given to Sir Frede- 
rick Lamb, on his proceeding to Portugal, 
as His Majesty’s Ambassador, in 1828. 

6. Extracts of such further parts of the de- 
spatches from Sir Frederick Lamb, as relate 
to the proceedings in Portugal, in violation 
of the engagements entered into by Don 
Miguel, and to the execution of the instruc- 
tions given to Sir Frederick Lamb, in conse- 
quence thereof. 

7. Extracts of such parts of any despatches 
addressed to Sir Frederick Lamb, while in 
Portugal, as relate to the proceedings in 
Portugal, in violation of the engagements 
of Don Miguel, and to the earnest and re- 
peated remonstrances made in consequence 
thereof, in the name of his Majesty, and 
mentioned in the Speech from the Throne, 
on 24th July, 1828. 

8. Copy of the instructions given in 1828, 
to Lord Strangford, on his proceeding to 
the Brazils, and Copies or Extracts of 
such parts of all despatches to or from 
him, and to or from the Marquis of Bar- 
bacena, as relate to those negotiations for 
the settlement of the affairs of Portugal, 
which were announced in the Speech from 
the Throne, on the 5th of Feb. 1829. 

9. Copies of the Correspondence between the 
Duke of Wellington, and the Marquises of 
Barbacena and Palmella, regarding the ar- 
rival in this country of the Queen, Donna 
Maria da Gloria, referred to in the Duke of 
Wellington’s Letter to Lord Aberdeen, Jan. 
1829. (No. 37, of the Papers presented to 
Parliament in June 1829.) 


Mr. Herries, on the Motion being put, 
rose and claimed the indulgence of the 
House while he stated a few objections to 
the Motion of his noble friend, and a few 
reasons why the House should not comply 
with the Motion. He would not pretend 
to determine the decision of the House, 
knowing, as he did, that several of his 
right hon. friends were ready and better 
able than he was to answer the noble Lord; 
he would only enforce some points the 
noble Lord had slurred over, and explain 
the incorrect view he had taken of others. 
The noble Lord had already made as 
serious an attack as he could make if he 
had all the papers he moved for, and they 
corresponded entirely to his supposed view 
of their contents, Though the noble Lord’s 
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of certain documents, it really was a cen- 
sure on the present Administration ; and 
that delivered, too, with the confidence of 
a belief that the documents would bear him 
out in his animadversions. The only ob- 


ject, indeed, for which the speech of the 


noble Lord was made, was to attack the Ad- 

ministration now in existence; but he would 

beg to remind the noble Lord, that most of 
the actions complained of were begun 

under the Administration of which he was 

amember, and which mustsharethe blame, 

if blame were due to them, with the pre- 

sent Administration. He could show that 

the course pursued by the present Minis- 

ters in relation to Portugal was the same 

in principle as that of their predecessors 
in office. He should first object to the 
production of papers during the progress 
of negotiations, which might frustrate the 
objects of them. The noble Lord did not 
directly assert that the Government had 
advised the giving, and had supported the 
Constitution, but he said that which im- 
plied as much. The question for the 
House to determine was, was the British 
Government the originator of the Portu- 
guese Constitution, or was it not? His 
noble friend knew well that the official do- 
cuments would prove the negative of such 
a proposition, and therefore he adroitly 
confined himself to insinuating, that though 
we were not literally, we were morally 
bound to guarantee that Constitution. 
Now he begged leave to explicitly deny 
that such was the fact, and to state, that 
neither as originators, nor as suggestors, 
nor as abettors, was this country bound to 
maintain that Constitution. Dates, as the 
noble Lord very well knew, clearly showed 
that this country had no act nor part in the 
framing of the Constitution which Don 
Pedro granted to his Portuguese subjects. 
Without taking up the time of the House 
with proving this fact, which was, as his 
noble friend well knew, indisputable, and 
on which the whole question virtually 
rested, he would at once appeal to the very 
best authority on the subject.—he need 
perhaps not say, he meant the late Mr. 
Canning. The speeches of Mr. Canning 
had been collected and edited with no or- 
dinary care, and might be considered as 
the correct records of his sentiments, and 
nothing could be stronger than Mr. Can- 
ning’s declaration, in his speech of Decem- 
ber 12th, 1826, which never could be for- 
gotten by any one who had the good 





speech was nominally for the production 


fortune to hear it. That lamented states- 
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man then said, ‘‘ It has been surmised that 
this measure, as well as the abdication 
which it accompanied, was the offspring of 
our advice. No such thing. Great 
Britain did not suggest this measure. It 
is not her duty nor her practice to offer 
suggestions for the internal regulation of 
Foreign States.” Again Mr. Canning 
stated —“ I am neither the champion nor 
the critic of the Portuguese Constitution. 
But it is admitted on all hands to have 
proceeded from a legitimate source—a 
consideration which has mainly reconciled 
continental Europe to its establishment ; 
and to us, as Englishmen, it is recom- 
mended by the ready acceptance which it 
has met with from all orders of the Portu- 
guese people.” That was the principle, 
and that alone, on which Mr. Canning had 
countenanced the Portuguese Constitution ; 
and that, he contended, had been the 
guiding rule of the present Government 
with respect to Portugal. Further on, 
Mr. Canning continued, “ Nothing shall 
be done by us to enforce the establishment 
of the Constitution; but we must take 
care that nothing shall be done by others 
to prevent it from being fairly carried into 
effect.” And in a still more striking pas- 
sage, showing that it was only in the event 
of foreign aggression that we should inter- 
fere—* Let us fly, he said, to the aid of Por- 
tugal, by whomsoever attacked—because 
it is our duty to do so; and let us cease 
that interference where our duty ends.” 
When the time arrived for producing the 
several official documents relating to our 
recent transactions with Portugal, it would 
be seen that no departure had been made 
from the principles so eloquently asserted 
by Mr. Canning; but till that time arrived, 
he thought it but fair that the House should 
at least refrain from expressing any censure 
on those transactions. He did not agree, 
indeed, with the noble Lord, that the time 
was arrived when these papers could be 
laid before the House. It was yet too 
early for the noble Lord to obtain the 

object he had in view. The noble Lord 

had argued his case on the strength of a 
number of documents which were piled on 

the seat behind him, and from which he 

made frequent quotations. He did not 
know what might be the degree of authen- 

ticity which those documents possessed, 

but this he must say, that when called on 

to produce the papers which might be an 
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authentic, he would reply, that these 
documents were in a course of preparation, 
and that when laid on the Table of the 
House, they would prove that the noble 
Lord’s arguments were not quite so well 
founded, and that the imputations which 
he threw out against the Government 
could not be so well supported as he would 
have the House to believe. The noble 
Lord had alluded often to the question of 
the propriety of interference. Now, he 
would not enter into that question at the 
present moment. He would merely beg 
the House to observe, that when the papers 
were laid on the Table, they would show 
that strict attention had been paid to the 
principle laid down in the oft-repeated 
declaration of Mr. Canning, that it was 
not the feeling of this country to interfere 
with the internal affairs of Portugal. It 
seemed, however, to be the object of the 
noble Lord by this Motion to procure a 
premature production of a portion of 
these papers, in order to find a cause of 
censuré on the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. Against this it was the duty of his 
Majesty’s Ministers to guard; and, inas- 
much as it appeared to him likely to be 
prejudicial to the great interests that were 
at stake, and to throw an impediment in 
the way of the successful and prosperous 
conclusion of the negotiations then pend- 
ing, he felt that the Government, consist- 
ently too with what had been the practice 
on all former occasions, ought not to pro- 
duce a portion of the documents, nor give 
the information required, until these nego- 
tiations were brought to a termination. 
Ministers had no personal reluctance to 
produce those documents, for they knew 
they would prove their best justification ; 
but they deemed it as yet premature to 
makea disclosure, which might thwart them 
in attaining the great object they had in 
view —the preservation of the British 
alliance with Portugal. He believed, too, 
that the production of those papers at this 
moment would injure the interests of all 
the parties concerned in the pacification of 
that country. When produced, which he 
hoped would be at no distant time, they 
would prove, that the present Ministry had 
acted throughout these unpleasant trans- 
actions in the full spirit of Mr. Canning’s 
policy of non-interference with the internal 
concerns of the Portuguese nation, ard it 
was only a just regard for these consider- 
ations which induced the Government, on 





answer to them, and which might prove 
the noble Lord’s statements not to be 


this occasion, to abstain from promulgats 
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ing a triumphant defence from all the loose 

und idle accusations that had been levelled 

against them. His noble friend would, in 

some of his ingenious surmises, which were 

wrapped in his usual strain of eloquence, 

have the House to believe that Ministers 

had, in the policy which they had adopted, 

been influenced by, or subservient to, the 

insidious policy of some foreign power. 

For this, again, there was not a shadow 

of foundation : he would give it a positive 

and peremptory denial, as would be de- 

monstrated when the papers were forth- 

coming. Indeed, he had expected more 

from the candour of his noble friend than 

an insinuation, that the moment the Go- 
vernment lost the co-operation of his sup- 

port, then, and not till then, they deter- 
mined to pursue quite an opposite course, 
and to negative the former policy of which 
he and they had been previously the ad- 
vocates. The Government had, through- 
out the whole course of these transactions 
with Portugal, looked solely to the main- 
tenance of the honour and dignity of this 
country. The noble Lord had himself been 
very lately a party to these transactions ; 
and what, he would ask, did the noble 
Lord see in the conduct or principles of 
the Government now, which could justify 
him in supposing there had been so great 
a departure from that honourable course 
of conduct pursued during the time the 
noble Lord formed a“part of the Adminis- 
tration? He could assure him that its 
principles were as pure and as honourable 
as during his official life, and that the pro- 
duction of the papers would prove them 
to have been so. The noble Lord, if he 
understood him correctly, had blamed the 
Government for withdrawing the English 
troops from Portugal, and so allowing the 
usurpation of Don Miguel: but the noble 
Lord must know that it was the intention 
of the Government, in furtherance of their 
principle of non-interference, to withdraw 
the troops before even the arrival of Don 
Miguel at Lisbon. This determination 
was taken while that Government was in 
existence of which the noble Lord was a 
member, and it was carried into execution 
as soon as Portugal was secure from foreign 
aggression, in strict conformity with Mr. 
Canning’s principle of non-interference 
with its internal concerns. He begged 
the House to remember, that he did not 
pretend, in the few remarks he had offered, 
to refute all the noble Lord’s vague asser- 
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cusations brought against the Government 
without replying to some of them. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by assert- 
ing that the papers connected with the 
negotiations would, when produced, prove 
an ample vindication of the conduct of 
the Government; but that he was so 
deeply impressed with the injury to the 
public service which must result from the 
premature production of a part of them, 
that he must give the Motion of the noble 
Lord a decided negative. 

On the Question being put, strange s 
were ordered to withdraw, but 

Lord John Russell rose and said, he 
could not allow the Question to go to 
a division, although reluctant to detain 
the House, without stating his reasons for 
supporting the Motion of the noble Lord, 
when the Speech from the Throne stated, 
“that the numerous embarrassments 
arising from the interruption of our diplo- 
matic relations with Portugal increased 
his Majesty’s desire to effect the termina- 
tion of the evil;” and when they were 
told that the recognition of Don Miguel 
was not far distant, he thought there was 
no time so proper for the production of 
the papers connected with the negotia- 
tions as the present, in order that the 
House might be able to judge of the pro- 
priety of the course of conduct pursued 
by his Majesty’s Ministers. If the papers 
were not to be produced now, he did not 
know when they would be. It was now 
more than two years since the usurpation 
took place. It was more than one since 
a motion of a right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
J. Mackintosh) obtained a portion of the 
papers connected with the negotiations 
which ensued; although it was now con- 
tended that to produce any part of the 
correspondence would be premature and 
unjust. Premature information was given 
twelve months ago, but further informa- 
tion was withheld now, because it was 
not mature enough for production. This 
was the argument of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The right hon. Gentleman, 
feeling himself unable to answer the noble 
Lord, had shown a discretion much to be 
commended, by passing over in silence all 
the most important topics of his speech, 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentleman, 
however, that the Government of this 
country, as a government, did not give 
the Constitution to Portugal. But it 
interfered, as it were individually, and 
the ambassador of this country, Lord 
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Stuart, had concurred in its propriety, 
had been instrumental in its transmission 
from Brazil, and instrumental in_per- 
suading Don Pedro to adopt it. Mr. 
Canning, also, when it arrived, declared 
distinctly, in one of his despatches to our 
ambassador at Lisbon, directing him to 
recommend the Portuguese Regency to put 
in operation that Constitution, “ that any 
other course than the adoption of the 
Constitution would be full of danger, not 
only to the safety of the Crown of Portu- 
gal, but the Monarchy of Brazil.” This 
was certainly on the part of Mr. 
Canning, giving strong advice to the 
authorities in Portugal, and in consider- 
ing these transactions, it should always be 
remembered that Portugal was the weaker 
power, long accustomed to look to 
England for support in her struggles and 
difficulties, and assistance in her times of 
danger. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
that while this Government felt bound to 
protect Portugal from aggression, it had 
repeatedly declared it would abstain 
from all interference in her internal con- 
cerns Well, then, it was during this non- 
interference the Constitution was accepted. 
Yet it was said, that it never was received 
by the people, and that its overthrow was 
to be attributed to their want of attach- 
ment. Then how came it to be estab- 
lished? How came Don Miguel to send 
the Duke of Cadaval on a mission to Don 
Pedro, to compliment him upon his acts, 
if the Constitution were deemed worthless 
by those for whom it was intended? But 
the question, as regarded England, was 
simply this, —was the Government at 
liberty to recommend the adoption of this 
Constitution, considering the relative con- 
nection of the two countries ; and then to 
withhold all moral support from the con- 
stitutionalists, who stood forth to vindi- 
cate the legitimate authority of the 
throne of Portugal. If any reliance were 
to be placed upon the faith and honour of 
national support, these men, he thought, 
had a claim to it, after the adoption of a 
Constitution had been recommended by 
the British Minister. Those persons who 
are called the friends of that Constitution, 
and who have suffered grievously for their 
adherence to it, were not disposed to 
become parties at any time to a rebellion 
against the existing Government. ‘They 
accepted the Constitution because it came 
to them guaranteed by the credit of 
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support of it, because they considered 
themselves to be supporting a legitimate 
authority, which would receive the aid 
and countenance of the English Govern- 
ment. It was cruel to think to what 
a fate these unhappy persons had been 
subjected, and to feel that their chains 
and the dungeons to which they had been 
dragged, and the scaffolds on which they 
had perished for their support of the Con- 
stitution, were the work of the English 
Government, and the result of that course 
of conduct which had proved it so in- 
consistent with itself. It was asked, bad 
as the transaction was, what remedy was 
there buta declaration of war against Don 
Miguel? His firm belief was, that no 
such step would have been necessary, but 
that the firm and prompt language of 
remonstrance would have availed to save 
the Portuguese Constitution—sustaining it 
by inspiring the constitutionalists with 
confidence in the good faith of England. 
From that part of his noble friend’s speech, 
in which he spoke of the manner in which 
Don Miguel had dealt with the Con- 
stitution immediately upon his return 
to Portugal, he unfortunately differed. 
After that prince left England, his noble 
friend was one of the Ministers who sigued 
the order for the British troops to remain 
some time longer in Lisbon. Now, he 
must say, that had he been a party to 
these transactions, he should have been 
averse from leaving these troops in Lisbon 
after the prince’s arrival : had he, how- 
ever, consented to their so remaining, it 
would only have been upon condition 
that instructions should have been given 
to our Minister at Lisbon, to have kept a 
steady eye upon the movements of such 
a person as Don Miguel. Mr. Canning 
had eloquently said, “* That where the 
British flag waves, foreign dominion shall 
not come:” he (Lord J. Russell) would 
have added, to have rendered the posi- 
tion more secure, “ Where British in- 
fluence rests, perfidy, treachery, and dis- 
loyalty shall not be allowed to prosper.” 
That would, he confessed, have been his 
decision, and the British ambassador, 
supported by British troops, would have 
controlled and baffled the intrigues and 
knavery of the profligates of Don Miguel’s 
court. By his remonstrances he would have 
prevented him from proceeding step 
by step towards the destruction of the 
Constitution which he had sworn to de- 
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evinced what were his intentions; he 
began by displacing some of the governors 
of the provinces, and by removing particu- 
lar colonels from regiments, substituting 
in their places creatures of his own. Two 
regiments became, however, exasperated, 
and refused to submit to this change. Now 
there was a remarkable anecdote which he 
could mention, as connected with the 
treacherous movements of Don Miguel. 
When thus his views became apparent, 
some Portuguese officers of rank deter- 
mined at once to seize him by stratagem, 
and transport him to his brother, in Brazil. 
They had completed their arrangements, 
and the execution of the plot was to have 
been done without bloodshed: it was 
thought advisable, however, to impart a 
knowledge of it to the British Com- 
mandant, the consequence of which was 
the assurance, that the project would, 
if attempted, be immediately resisted by 
the English troops, who were bound to 
protect the persons of the Royal Family 
of Portugal. Thus was British interposi- 
tion rendered useless for the protection of 
the Constitution, but sufficiently effective 
to maintain Don Miguel until he had com- 
pleted its overthrow. But here he would 
call the attention of the House to a book 
lately published in Paris, which professed 
to give, in the appendix, important official 
communications alleged to have passed, 
during these transactions, between the 
Marquis of Palmella andthe Earl Dudley ; 
and between the Marquis of Barbacena 
and the Earl of Aberdeen, This book was 
a sort of manifesto in favour of the rights 
of Donna Maria, and explanatory of her 
situation. The Ministers were not to ima- 
gine, that because they chose to withhold 
information, and to garble documents, 
doling out miserable portions of them as 
it suited their purpose, that the repre- 
sentatives of other Powers, who were se- 
riously involved in these negotiations, 
would likewise refrain from publishing 
more full and fair details. In this book 
it would be seen, that in a correspondence 
between the Marquis of Barbacena and 
the Earl of Aberdeen, some discussion 
arose about a proposition which was sup- 
posed to have been carried to Brazil from 
the British Government, the object of 
which was, to induce Don Pedro to con- 
sent to the marriage of his daughter with 
Don Miguel, and then to recognize him as 
the legitimate possessor of the Portuguese 
throne. In referring to this correspon- 
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dence, he could not help remarking how 
strange it appeared, that in the case of 
Don Miguel, who had perfidiously violated 
all his oaths, who had given a grave 
affront both to the dignity of the Crown 
of his British Majesty, and likewise to the 
nation, the first step taken by a Minister 
of that Sovereign and people should be, 
not to oppose or disavow the traitor, but 
send a mission to a distant country to en- 
deavour to carry into effect all the wishes, 
views, and designs, of this false individual. 
According to this mission, the crown of 
Portugal was to be placed on the head of 
Don Miguel, the only accompanying pro- 
vision being that he should marry Donna 
Maria, and have thus placed in his hands 
the person of the only individual who 
could be successfully opposed to him as a 
legitimate rival. It would seem from this 
correspondence, that there were five pro- 
positions submitted by the Earl of Aber- 
deen to the Marquis of Barbacena, but 
the Earl of Aberdeen, in his reply, inti- 
mates that they were merely suggestions. 
The Marquis rejoins, that he was glad of 
it, and begs, that to prevent future mis- 
takes, they may be submitted to him in 
writing. The five propositions were, Ist, 
that the Queen should immediately marry 
Don Miguel, he holding the title of King ; 
2nd, that a family compact should be 
concluded under the mediation of the 
Emperor of Austria; 3rd, that in case of 
the Queen’s death, the crown should pass 
to the Portuguese branch of the royal 
family; 4th, that in case the King should 
die, the Queen should reign ; 5th, that no 
notice should be taken of the changes in 
the government. Lord Aberdeen then 
stated, “‘ That it is indispensable for her 
most faithful Majesty the Queen Donna 
Maria to continue her journey to Vienna, 
as at first intended by her father.” Why 
this should have been held indispensable 
he confessed himself at a loss to compre- 
hend; unless perhaps Ministers thought 
that, because Don Miguel had taken a 
journey to Vienna, and had come from 
thence to take his seat upon the throne 
of Lisbon, and afterwards succeeded in his 
usurpation, the young Queen might, from 
the same jaunt have equal luck in ejecting 
the intruder : or whether it was, that as the 
air of Vienna had impregnated Don Mi- 
guel with good sound principles of loyalty, 
there was an equal chance of the same suc- 
cess with the young Princess, and thereby 
some security that she would be weaned 
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from any violent propensity towards new 
opinions. Which, or whether either of 
these causes had influenced the British 
Ministers, he could not say, but it was 
due to Lord Aberdeen to add, that with 
the proposed recognition of the sovereignty 
of Don Miguel was to be a recommenda- 
tion of a political amnesty, as an essential 
preliminary to the pacification of Portugal. 
Now, it was singular enough, that the 
visit of the young Queen to Vienna was 
to be an indispensable requisition, while 
the amnesty was to be a mere recom- 
mendation. The utter hopelessness, how- 
ever, of any amnesty which could flow 
from a source so foul as that, to use the 
words of the noble Secretary of State, of 
“a false, perfidious, cruel, and cowardly 
prince,” must be apparent, unless it were 
supported by something more than a re- 
commendation, and made as indispensa- 
ble as the young Queen’s going to Vienna. 
He must state his admiration of the an- 
swers of the Marquis of Barbacena, who, 
when required to surrender his master’s 
daughter into the hands of Don Miguel, 
said he would concur in any measures cal- 
culated to place Donna Maria on the 
throne of Portugal; but that the prin- 
ciples of good faith and of paternal ten- 
derness which marked the character of the 
Emperor Don Pedro, would never permit 
him to marry his daughter to the usurper 
of her crown—a sentiment which, the 
Marquis said, he was sure his Britannic 
Majesty would participate in: which, 
however, the sequel proved that the King’s 
Ministers did not adopt; and in this he 
rejoiced they had been defeated. He 
rejoiced that among the other vicissitudes 
which had befallen the young Queen, she 
had not been consigned to the palace of 
the usurper ; that she had escaped the last 
calamity of being the companion of his 
bed,— 
Nee victoris heri tetigit captiva cubile ! 

He rejoiced at that escape, he re- 
joiced that Miguel had not another 
crime to answer for in his conduct to his 
niece; and if she had not this additional 
suffering, he had not to answer for that 
other crime ; it was not to be attributed 
to any sense of honour, good feeling, or 
policy, displayed by the members of his 
Majesty’s Government. He lamented to 
say that a noble Lord was the minister to 
whom the negotiation at Brazil, for the 
attainment of these objects, was specially 
intrusted, In referring to all these trans- 
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actions he was compelled to say that they 
tended to lower the high tone and liberal 
policy of this country, to suit the feebler 
policy of arbitrary states, and to weaken 
and disfavour the growth of popular 
rights. He thought that other powers of 
Europe, instead of withholding approba- 
tion from the conduct of the unfortunate 
Portuguese, who had been driven from their 
country, and had not found a very hospit- 
able shelter amongst us, would wish them 
success, and give them rather support ; 
for theirs was the cause of loyalty, of free- 
dom, and of justice. 

Mr. Calcraft was not surprised at the 
natural indignation which had been ex- 
pressed by the noble Lord against the 
perfidy and treachery which had placed 
Portugal in its present situation. But 
Ministers, whose duty it was to consult 
the honour and true interests of the 
country, must not allow themselves to be 
induced to swerve from the direct path of 
their duty by any considerations having 
reference to the personal character of the 
princes with whom they had to treat. 
His object in rising, was to refute the 
imputation that the subversion of the 
Portugese Constitution had been occa- 
sioned by the influence of those Ministers. 
Any other line of policy than that which 
they had followed, particularly the line 
of policy so warmly, he might say 
passionately, recommended by the noble 
Lord and his friends, would be imme- 
diately followed by war; and war without 
any adequate reason, which, in their 
cooler moments, the noble Lord and his 
friends would condemn. Nothing else 
could be the result of the present Motion, 
and of the manner in which it had been 
brought forward; nothing else could be 
the result of calling on statesmen to act 
with a view to the personal character of 
Sovereigns, than war. War! war! in- 
terminable war, without any adequate 
motive, or any justification, either of 
interest, or of honour. He recollected 
that several of his hon. friends, whom he 
saw sitting on the other side of the House, 
had deprecated the interference in foreign 
affairs which had led to the late wars, 
and been the cause of imposing great bur- 
thens on the country; and he hoped they 
would pause, and not suffer themselves to 
be carried away by indignation against 
the personal character of a prince. 
Whatever indignation, therefore, they 
might feel at the past conduct of the 
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prince who had seated himself on the 
Portuguese throne, which became them 
admirably as men of honour and huma- 
nity, but which ill became statesmen ; 
whatever might be their feelings now, he 
called on them, recollecting their former 
opinions, to pause in their design of 
hurrying his Majesty’s Government into a 
course which could only lead to an aggra- 
vation of the acts they had formerly so 
loudly deplored. As to the question of 
interference in the affairs of foreign 
countries, they who had lived as long in 
the world as he had done, knew the evils 
of such interference. There was no one 
thing which Mr. Canning more distinctly 
disclaimed, on the occasion of sending the 
troops to Portugal, than the right of this 
country to interfere in the internal affairs 
of any other. Hecompletely concurred in 
the principles of Mr. Canning on that point. 
Those troops were intended to resist foreign 
aggression, not to take part in domestic 
strife. In Mr. Canning’s principles on 
this point, he fully concurred, and if he 
wanted any proof of that statesman’s 
determination strictly to abide by those 
principles, he should find it in his con- 
duct towards Sir Charles Stuart. That 
ambassador exposed himself to many 
imputations for making himself the bearer 
of the Constitution. And what was Mr. 
Canning’s conduct. Why he instantly dis- 
claimed any part in Sir Charles Stuart’s 
proceedings ; and would not interfere to 
take the least share of the responsibility. 
He called, then, upon all the admirers of 
Mr. Canning, who disclaimed all inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Portugal, 
a policy in which he repeated he con- 
curred, to resist the policy recommended 
by the noble Lord, which was that of in- 
terference. The question at issue between 
the Government and the noble Lord was, 
“has the Government done its duty,” 
and to ascertain this, the noble Lord 
wished for further information. That 
wish had been replied to by his right hon. 
friend, who had said, that when the pend- 
ing negotiations were at an end, the 
information should be furnished; but 
that any communication at the present 
moment would probably interfere with 
the negotiations in progress. Such an 
answer would probably satisfy the House. 
To persist in a motion for papers after 
such an answer, betrayed a determined 
mistrust in his Majesty’s Government. 
Should the House be of the same opinion, 
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it must at once say that the Government 
was unfit to conduct the business of the 
country. That some documents were 
furnished last year seemed to him no 
argument to shew that more ought now 
to be furnished, when it was distinctly 
stated, that doing so would interfere with 
pending negotiations. He could not per- 
ceive any ground for the mistrust ex- 
pressed by the noble Lord, except that he 
was no longer a member of the Govern~ 
ment. In fact, its policy towards 
Portugal had not varied from that 
adopted by the Government of which 
the noble Lord was a member. No fact 
had been stated by the noble Lord to 
show that anything short of actual hosti- 
lity on the part of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could have prevented what had 
taken place in Portugal. Unless the per- 
fidy of Don Miguel towards Portugal 
were to be considered, therefore, a sufficient 
cause for war unless a different course, 
likely to bring matters to a pacific and 
satisfactory conclusion, could be pointed 
out to his Majesty’s Government from 
that which they had adopted, then it must 
be admitted to bethe safest and the wisest. 
It had been said, that if Mr. Canning 
were living, he would have protected the 
lives and property of the unfortunate 
Portuguese refugees; but unless his sen- 
timents had materially changed, Mr. Can- 
ning would have abstained from the inter- 
ference recommended by the noble Lord. 
He would have exerted the energies of his 
great mind to mitigate the sufferings of 
these people; but he would not have 
plunged his country into the calamities of 
war. Every thing short of that had been 
done by the present Government. Nego- 
tiations had been entered into, remon- 
strances had not been spared, moderation 
had been recommended, humanity had 
been enforced, and unless the country 
were to make war for the support of the 
Portuguese Constitution, it was not in the 
power of the Government to do more. It 
had also been said, that we ought to 
behave like good neighbours to Portugal. 
True; but that behaviour consisted in 
doing good offices to a neighbour, and not 
in interfering in his domestic matters. It 
had been said, that neither wit nor talents 
could compensate for want of prudence ; 
and if the Government were to be com- 
pared to a private man, he was sure that 
for him no maxim was more applicable 
than that he should not interfere with hig 
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neighbour’s family quarrels. His right 
hon. friend had, however, so completely 
answered all the noble Lord’s arguments, 
that he felt it to be quite unnecessary 
to trespass any further on the attention of 
the House. 

Lord Morpeth said, he was of opinion, 
that his noble friend had completely 
established his case, and a painful case it 
appeared to him to be. Enough had 
been proved to justify his noble friend in 
deploring the fallen credit of this country, 
and arraigning the conduct which had 
been pursued by her Government. The 
conduct of England had been such as at 
first to give hopes to the liberal party in 
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‘favour of it, in 


Portugal of support ; but that afterwards | 


it had contributed to crush their cause. | 


By this conduct, England had lost one 
party in Portugal which had always 
been attached to her without gaining 
the affections of any other. It had 
been asked, what were the Govern- 
ment to do? But he would tell them 
what it ought not to have done. It 
ought not to have permitted the corre- 
spondence of Lord Beresford, boasting of 
the friendship of his party for Don 
Miguel; it ought not to have acknow- 


ledged with breathless haste, the blockade | 


of Oporto; it ought not to have allowed 
the occupation of Portugal by our army 
to appear as the proximate cause of the 
downfall of the Portuguese Constitution. 
The right hon. Member for Wareham 
deprecated any interference in domestic 
affairs; but how could we interfere more 


effectually in the domestic affairs of any | 


man than by recommending him a wife? 
The right hon. Gentleman also talked 
of the evils of war. Thrice he repeated the 
words bella, horrida bella! He always 
rejoiced to hear the invaluable, and he 
feared in the present state of the country, 
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on the internal prosperity of this country, 
he would look at the position in which we 
stood with respect to the continent of 
Europe. In that continent there might 
be said to exist two chief powers, the 
military power of Russia, and the power 
of the liberal party of France. Both 
these powers were once disposed to admit 
the ascendancy of England ; but we had 
contrived to irritate and offend Russia ; 
what effect our conduct had had in 
France, it was likely we should learn in a 
few days. He hoped the noble Lord 
would press his Motion to a division: and 
if so, he should certainly give his vote in 
consideration of the 
justice of his reasoning, and the righteous- 
ness of his cause. 

Colonel Beresford said, that his noble 
relation had shown the correspondence to 
which the noble Lord referred to the 
noble Duke at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government, who had expressed it as his 
opinion, that that correspondence was not 
calculated to compromise his Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. £. Davenport said, he gave his cor- 
dial thanks to the noble Lord who had 
introduced the subject to the House, and 
he congratulated those who had pre- 
ceded him in the debate on the manly 
stand, they seemed disposed to make 
against our disgraceful conduct towards 
Portugal. Two years ago, when he 
brought forward a motion on the subject, 
the House appeared to look with perfect 
apathy at the matter, though he believed 
that there was scarcely a period of our 
history, in which such an appeal as that 
which had been} made continually to the 
honour and humanity of Englishmen, by 
the unhappy Portuguese, during the last two 
years, would have been made in vain. At 
that time, however,the watchfulness of Par- 


the necessary word, peace; but, as a_/ liament over foreign affairs, had gone to 


right hon. Gentleman had observed in | sleep. 


the discussion on the Navy Estimates, the 
best way to avert war was to show a readi- 
ness for it if required. In_his ‘opinion, 
however, the policy which our Govern- 
ment had pursued was most calculated 
to lead us into war. In the speech, indeed, 
to which he had just referred, there seemed 
to him to lurk some dark forebodings 
of a state of hostility. It would be a 
most lamentable circumstance, he 
thought, if the conduct of England with 
respect to Portugal should lead to war. 
Without noticing the effect it would have 


UMI 


| 





It was first wholly occupied by the 
Finance Committee, andafterwards by the 
Catholic Question. If Ministers had 
taken care of our internal interest, which 
certainly the present state of the country 
did not prove, they had been unmind- 
ful of the national honour abroad. It 
was quite evident at that time, that a 
despotism, founded on treachery and 
perjury, was to be established in Portugal, 
under the connivance, if not by the 
assistance, of England. England, he be- 
lieved, assisted in establishing that des- 
potism, She had got enshrined in her 
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foreign office the spirit of Metternich, and 


she had become the willing instrument of 


tyranny. She had aided that despotism 
by the withdrawal of the British troops 
just at the time when they might have 
done some good, and compensated for 
the evil they had been the means of 
effecting, by the unconditional surrender 
to Don Miguel of those fortresses which 
were the keys of the Tagus, and by a 
peer and privy councillor having corre- 
sponded with the friends of the usurper. 
Another great error was, promoting the 
author of this correspondence, instead of 
dismissing him entirely from office. It 
was to such men as Lord Beresford and 
Lord Aberdeen that the honour of this 
country was now confided. The troops 
had been withdrawn, according to the 
latter, because it was time; but, why 
were they not withdrawn before Miguel 
was secure in his usurpation? The forts 
had been given up, it was said, because we 
had no right to retain them; but, for 
what purpose, or by what right did we 
ever occupy them? If we had a right to 
go to Portugal at all, we had a right to 
keep our troops there, and garrison the 
forts till the purpose for which we went 
was completed. That purpose was the 
security of Portugal, which was not yet 
accomplished. The noble Lord at the 
head of Foreign Affairs, seemed to like 
tyrants ; he had favoured them by paper 
blockades ; he seemed disposed to recog- 
nise one. The celebrated negotiator 
who could not pronounce the name of 
Buonaparte hastily ran to bow himself 
before the throne of a royal usurper. 
But it was said that any interference on 
our part would lead to a war. He denied 
that such would be the case; but even if 
such a crisis should arrive, the apprehen- 
sion of it should not prevent us from 
interfering on the side of liberty and 
justice. But with whom, he would ask, 
were we to go to war—with the wretched 
Government of Lisbon? Two brigades 
would, he believed, be amply sufficient to 
settle all disputes with it. Had we kept 
our troops in that country, at an expense 
of a few thousand pounds, till the will of 
Don Pedro had been known, we should 
have conferred on Portugal the lasting 
benefit of a free Constitution, and ensured 
the peace of Europe. The foreign policy 
of this country was at present disgraceful 
to its character. And he called on the 
Members of that side of the House, to 
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vindicate the national honour in the 
face of Europe. He hoped, indeed he 
was certain, that notwithstanding the 
distressed state of the country, it was not 
so fallen and so poverty-stricken as not 
to be able to sustain our honour and our 
character amongst foreign naiions. We 
had been the champions of freedom in 
every clime, and now we had become, 
under the guidance of those men who had 
assented to the occupation of Naples and, 
Piedmont, and Spain, the ready abettors 
of tyranny and oppression. The Ministers, 
indeed, seemed to think that free institu- 
tions on the continent were a nuisance, 
like the smoke of a steam-engine, or the 
effluvia of agas-work, which every despotic 
power was bound to abate. But though 
that were the opinion of Ministers, it 
was not the opinion of the country. It 
was not yet in love with the cold, and 
formal, and blighting tyranny of 
Austria, or the ruthless and destroying 
virulence of Don Miguel. The country 
would not consent to acknowledge that 
usurper, however much the Ministers 
might recommend him, and he was sure 
that Ministers did not possess sufficient 
courage to fix such an indelible disgrace 
on our national honour, as, in spite of the 
country, to recognize that despotic tyrant. 

Sir F. Burdett, after complimenting the 
noble Viscount upon the eloquent and 
argumentative manner in which he had 
introduced this Motion to the House, pro- 
ceeded to say that he felt that this was a 
subject in which the character of this 
country was at stake, and for that reason 
he wished, as an Englishman deeply con- 
cerned for the national honour of his 
country, to declare his opinigns upon the 
question. As yet, indeed, no answer had 
been given, nor even an attempt at answer 
had been made to the able speech with 
which the question had been introduced. 
It was not, therefore, necessary to offer 
any of his sentiments to the House, nor did 
he mean to do so with any view to make 
that clearer which was already as clear as 
the noon-day, but only to make known 
his own opinions. The national character 
of this country, he knew from experience, 
was at present at a very low estimate 
amongst the people on the continent of 
Europe, and that was entirely attributable 
to the foreign policy which had been lat- 
terly pursued by our Government. The 
Motion of the noble Lord, if acceded to, 
was calculated in some degree to raise our 
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character amongst foreign nations, and to 
prove in the face of Europe that the 
House of Commons at least was not indif- 
ferent to the national honour. All the 
most important portions of the documents 
bearing upon this question were still with- 
held by Government, and it was absolutely 
necessary that those which were called for 
by the noble Lord should be laid before 
the House, before it could possibly pro- 
nounce any opinion as to the transactions 
to which those documents had reference. 
It was absolutely necessary, he would re- 
peat, that all those papers should be laid 
before the House. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Master of the Mint, who had 
attempted to answer the able speech of 
the noble Lord had offered a most flimsy 
pretence for refusing to give those docu- 
ments and the information which the 
noble Lord required. The right hon. 
Gentleman, said, that that would be inter- 
fering with pending negotiations. Why, 
a mere reference to the dates of those 
papers would show that there was not one 
of them, or at most, not above one of them, 
the production of which could possibly 
interfere with any pending negotiations. 
In the result of those negotiations the cha- 
racter of this country was deeply involved : 
it was plain that Ministers were not very 
chary as to the maintenance of that cha- 
racter ; indeed, it was impossible to con- 
fide in them in that respect, after what 
had already occurred; and under such cir- 
cumstances he conceived that the House 
ought to insist upon the production of 
every species of information with regard 


to the manner in which those negotiations | 
It used to be the ; 
characteristic policy of England through- | 
' far it was maintained by the correspond- 
independence—to cherish the feelings of | 


had been conducted. 
out Europe to aid the cause of liberty and 


patriotism and love of freedom, to re- 
strain the strong, to assist the weak, to 
resist the encroachments of despotism, and 
to afford a refuge to the destitute and op- 
pressed. But the present character of 
her system of foreign policy was quite the 
reverse. Although Don Miguel was stig- 
matized equally by friend and foe, the 
House could not tell how far he deserved 


such abuse, unless the papers were pro- | 


duced, and he did not know but the time 
would soon come when many persons 


would call him a much calumniated per- | 


son. He was far from knowing that such 
language might not speedily be used in 
reference to Don Miguel by his best 
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friend, Lord Aberdeen, who had lately 
and justly depicted him to the people 
of Europe, as “ cruel, base, cowardly, 
false, and treacherous.” He did not 
know how far such language could be re- 
conciled by that noble Lord with the line 
of policy he recommends, he did not know 
that Don Miguel deserved the application 
of such terms, to the noble Lord, he 
was sure that person might well say— 
—anam si ego dignus hdc contumelia 

Sum maxume, at tu indignus qui faceres tamen. 
He was of opinion that the whole of 
these transactions should be fully detailed 
to the House and the country. He would 
like to know how and why Don Miguel 
was first brought hither, and afterwards 
confirmed by England in the possession 
of power in Portugal; how it was that, 
when there, he acted a part so different 
from that which he had promised, and we 
had sanctioned, to which he had bound 
himself, when here, to perform; and for 
the performance of which this country was 
in some measure a guarantee; he should 
like to know why his conduct, which was 
a disgrace and insult to the Crown of this 
country, had not been indignantly chas- 
tized? He was convinced that, but for 
the death of Mr. Canning, Don Miguel 
would never have played such a part; he 
would not have dared to falsify his engage- 
ments with this country for fear of well- 
merited punishment. He would have known, 
if Mr. Canning were living, that he could 
not enact such a part with impunity, and 
he would not have had the countenance or 
supposed good understanding of the Eng- 
lish Government to support him in his 
doings in Portugal. To what extent or 
amount that countenance went, and how 


ence of Lord Beresford, it was not pos- 
sible to say, unless the House had the 
whole of the documents before it. If a 
different line of policy, if the policy of Mr. 
Canning had been pursued in reference 
to Portugal, it would have prevented all 
those difficulties in which we now found 
ourselves placed. He should say nothing 
as to the propriety of removing Don 
Miguel from custody at Vienna, nor should 
he say whether it devolved upon an Eng- 
lish ambassador to return from Brazil with 
a Constitution in his pocket for Portugal ; 
but he was sure that Mr. Canning, when 
he found that Don Pedro was determined 
togivea Constitution to Portugal, was con- 
vinced of the necessity of some interference; 
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and he thought it wise and prudent to give 
our support to the establishment of that 
Constitution, in ordertosecure the good will 
of the party there attached to liberty and 
England. Mr. Canning, at the time, 
very properly thought, that if the Con- 
stitution were established with the aid 
of England, the gratitude of the party 
attached to it, for our exertions, would 
render the connection between the two 
countries still more intimate and advan- 
tageous. By the countenance then afford- 
ed to the constitutionalists, we induced 
them to come forward and risk their lives 
and fortunes in support of the Constitu- 
tion; and by the policy which we had 
since adopted, we delivered them up to be 
massacred by Don Miguel, or punished 
and degraded in any way that his malice 
and cruelty could devise. We abandoned 
them to be sacrificed in their own country, 
or to be driven out of it; and what was 
the species of refuge we afforded them ? 
Upon that point, however, following the 
example of the noble Lord, he would not 
dwell, as the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. C. Grant) was pledged to bring 
all the transactions relating to Terceira 
before the House. He would only say, 
that one mind appeared to pervade all 
these transactions. But it was asked, 
why suspect the conduct of England in 
these transactions ? Why suspect it—who 
could doubt it? 

Who finds the heifer dead, and bleeding fresh, 
And sees, fast by, a butcher with an axe, 

But will suspect twas he that made the slaughter ? 
If there were not grounds for suspicion, 
why not let us know every thing relating 
to these transactions? ‘‘ Peace, peace,” 
was now the word. He trusted that this 
country was not so fallen in condition and 
in energy as to be afraid of war. The 
Minister who would declare that this coun- 
try durst not go to war did not show any 
respect for the honour and character of 
the country which were here so deeply 
concerned; and if the mere word “ war” 
were to silence all argument, suppress all 
inquiries, and frighten the House and the 
country, then must he say that the nation 
was undone. Though greatly distressed 
at present, not indeed in comparison to 
other countries, but compared to herself 
—to what she had been, and to what she 
might be but for bad legislation—yet he 
had no hesitation to give it as his opinion, 
that in spite of all depressions and dis- 
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maintaining its honour as it ever had been. 
When he heard English Gentlemen get up 
in that House, and state that the country 
was in such a condition that she must 
avoid war at the expense of honour and 
character, he could only say, that if such 
were the state of England, the Ministers 
who had reduced her to it deserved that 
their heads should be brought to the block. 
A great man, whose memory he respected 
and admired, and than whom no man 
could be a greater enemy to war—he 
meant the late Mr. Fox—had well said, 
that the cases in which war might be 
disputable, were those which included a 
war for aggrandizement, which was dis- 
honest; a war of ambition, which was 
indefensible; and a war of interest, which 
was disgraceful; but he added, that when- 
ever our honour was concerned, we should 
be always ready to stand forward in its 
defence, and that unless we did so, we 
should be no longer fit to hold, and we 
could not keep, our station in the eyes of the 
world. Wasa dread of war to induce us 
to recognize that despot Don Miguel— 


Monstrum nulla virtute redemptum ? 


Was it come to this, that thé least resist- 
ance being exhibited on his part, we 
should submit at once, and all because, 
as the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Calcraft) had asserted, that we were 
unable to go to war? That was the 
surest way to involve us in war; and if 
we were not prepared at all times for war, 
we could have nothing but a disgraceful, 
miserable, and unprofitable peace. He 
could not, however, believe that we were 
unable to go to war, after what had been 
said by the noble Duke at the head of 
the Government in another place. Indeed, 
the present Administration seemed to be 
composed of Ministers who, like the fabled 
monster with two meuths, spoke one way 
in one place, and another way in another 
place. The noble Duke said the country 
was never more ready for war; the right 
hon, Gentleman opposite said war was 
impossible. Peace was his word. Eng- 
land, it appeared, no longer dared to raise 
her standard of glory aloft before the 
world, and to bear her streamers against 
the driving thunder-storm, and all the 
winds of heaven; no, she must yield to 
every wind that blows, and even to the 
blast of Don Miguel ; and must be content 
to put her honour in her pocket, because 
the Minister declares that she could not 
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go to war. Mr. Canning was not the 
man who would have adopted such policy, 
or could have brought this country to such 
a pass. If we are not able to go to war, 
why, in the name of common sense, should 
we retain our present immense military 
establishments ?—why not at once 
Doff the lion’s hide 
And hang a calfskin on those recreant limbs? 
If the heart was gone—and in truth the 
head seemed not able to direct the heart 
or hands to any noble enterprise—if that 
were the case, the sooner we got rid of 
our enormous establishments the better. 
If the Government were to be abject let it 
also be frugal. If it were afraid to wield 
its weapons, let it then lay themaside, nor 
call on the country to pay for extravagant 
armour that seemed to crush its wearer. 
The right hon. Gentleman had argued the 
question as one of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. If that were the proper view of it, 
what did we want with ambassadors ? and 
why keep up an army of soldiers and 
diplomatists ? If we were only to mind our 
own shop, and not have any thing to do 
with the affairs of our neighbours, we 
should at least get a chance of saving our 
money. He was sure that the people of 
this country would support Ministers in 
any wise course of measures for the support 
of the national henour, and he should 
be sorry if our timidity should lead to 
stamp eternal infamy on England, which 
it would do if Don Miguel were to be 
acknowledged King of Portugal. He 
trusted that the papers required by the 
Motion would be produced, and the noble 
Lord had made out such a case that he 
did not see how they could be refused ; 
and he trusted that the noble Lord who 
had done his country so much honour by 
his exertions upon this subject, would 
again bring it under the consideration of 
the House, with a view to calling for some 
specific resolution, that should serve to 
redeem the honour of the country, to 
wipe off from England the curses that were 
then heaped on her, throughout the 
Continent, and restore her to that high 
and estimable situation she formerly en- 
joyed, in the eyes of all Europe. The 
noble Lord had made out a complete case 
for the production of these papers, and 
le did not see how they could be refused. 
Mr. Calcraft explained. He _ never 
meant to say, according to the extravagant 
misrepresentation of the Member for West- 
minster, that this country was not able to 
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go to war. He never conceived a doubt 
on that point, if there were good grounds 
and a just cause for going to war, but he 
contended, and would still contend, that 
no such grounds existed here. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that in rising 
upon this occasion, he felt it necessary to 
ask for more than the usual indulgent 
consideration of the House. He could 
not but regret that it had been deemed 
advisable by the noble Lord, no doubt for 
good reasons, though he could not divine 
their nature, to submit a motion of this 
important description to the House, upon 
a day which was usually devoted to relaxa- 
tion, and upon which there was a distinct 
arrangement and understanding among 
men of all parties that no public business 
whatever of any consequence should ever 
be brought forward. His own time had 
been so much and so incessantly occupied, 
in consequence of the lateness of the 
debates during the last two days, that he 
really conceived he had some claim upon 
the noble Lord’s forbearance, and that he 
had some right to expect that such a 
motion as thisshould not have been brought 
forward upon this day, which was a sort 
of parliamentary dies non. He had been 
detained in the House, by public business, 
tilt four o’clock the preceding morning. 
He was afterwards obliged to devote a 
considerable portion of the day to the 
transaction of public business connected 
with the office over which he presided, 
and which could not be postponed: and 
he felt, therefore, that he entered under 
great personal disadvantages upon the 
discussion of this question. While his 
noble friend who brought forward the 
Motion had an opportunity to select his 
points of attack, he had not considered it 
necessary to communicate previously to 
Government, and he therefore was called 
upon, on the part of Government, to enter 
upon an explanation of transactions that 
were spread over a wide extent of surface, 
which embraced a considerable period of 
time, and which did not particularly relate 
to the peculiar department over which he 
presided. He mentioned these eircum- 
stances, in order that the House might 
make due allowance, should he fail in 
giving satisfactory answers to all the 
accusations of his noble friend, though he 
trusted, notwithstanding the disadvantages 
under which he laboured, that he should 
be able distinctly to refute all his insinua- 
tions and charges. In doing so, however, 
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he hoped also that allowance would be 
made for the peculiar situation in which 
he was placed, owing to his inability to 
refer publicly, at present, to the documents 
and particular facts of the case, which 
would furnish a complete refutation of the 
noble Lord’s charges, And here he could 
not avoid declaring, that in the whole 
course of his public life he had never 
found his private feelings clash so much 
with those public considerations from 
which he could not, consistently with his 
views of the public interest, depart, on 
this occasion. If he could refer to all the 
papers connected with those transactions, 
they would furnish a most triumphant 
answer to the charges of his noble friend : 
they would afford a full explanation of the 
whole case, and they would show why his 
noble friend had selected some of those 
transactions for animadversion, and why 
he had prudently abstained from referring 
to others. He was confident that even 
without those documents, he should be 
able satisfactorily to vindicate the conduct 
of his Majesty’s Government, and of the 
course which, as a Minister of the Crown, 
he thought it most proper to advise in 
reference to the interests of that country, 
with the administration of the affairs 
of which he was charged. The hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Westminster, 
had made a speech which could easily be 
made, and it would be very easy for any 
man to make, if it were only conceded to 
him that he had the right to make, not 
only his own speech, but the speech of his 
opponent to which he meant toreply. It 
was easy to make charges against his 
Majesty’s Ministers, and then call upon 
them to answer them, when the expres- 
sions to which they had reference were 
never used by them. His right hon. 


friend, the Pay-master of the Forces, | 


had however sufficiently answered for 
himself. When, he would ask, did the 
hon. Baronet hear from that side of the 


House that the country was unable to | 
What | 


Gentleman upon the Ministerial Benches | 


sustain the charges of a war? 


had ever said that the country ought to 
submit to dishonour, or to put up with 
degradation, or abandon its interests, from 
an apprehension of war, or from a con- 
sciousness that she was not in a condition 
to bear its expenses? But the hon. 
Baronet had assumed this to be the lan- 
guage of Ministers; and this assumption 
made, he proceeded to argue in its refuta- 
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tion. He conceived that of all the just 
causes of war, the vindication of the 
honour of a country was that which was 
most just. He could conceive few cases 
in which mere considerations of interest 
could justify a country for involving itself 
in war. He concurred most cordially 
with the doctrine of Mr. Fox, that the 
best vindication which a country could 
plead for embarking in war was, that it 
was necessary to the vindication of the 
national honour ; but making a concession 
of all these points to the hon. Baronet, he 
still thought that it was matter for legiti- 
mate inquiry, whether, when we were 
invited to enter into a war, there was any 
engagement, expressed or implied, made by 
the country; any formal or moral obliga- 
tion; any consideration of interest which 
required it to involve itself in that war, or 
to hold that menacing language, which, if 
it were disregarded, left us no alternative 
but to follow it up by the commencement 
of war. He did not expect that either his 
noble friend or the hon. Baronet would 
conceive him to be arguing the question 
unfairly, if, after making these admissions, 
he proceeded to contend that it was our 
interest not to involve ourselves in war, 
except for some great and paramount 
consideration. He thought that his noble 
friend would not consider him as stating 
his argument unfairly, when he assumed 
it to be this :—that his noble friend was of 
opinion, first, that there were certain 
engagements in existence which compelled 
this country to pursue a different course 
from that which it actually had pursued, 
His noble friend did not state himself to 
be an advocate for war, but without being 





guilty of any unfairness, he must say that 
his arguments led to the conclusion that 
we must have war. If war were necessary, 
let us have it; but if it were not necessary, 
_ let us not conjure up such a phantom to 
deter men from following the dictates of 
reason. His noble friend, he repeated, 
did not demand that we should go to war; 
he was of opinion that we ought to have 
done something different, though he did 
not state what that something different 
should have been; he said, indeed, that 
| we ought to have assumed a different tone 

in the language which we addressed to the 
i Government of Portugal, and enforced 

certain rights which we possessed by treaty, 

and which we had failed to enforce. His 

noble friend had likewise said, for he had 
. taken down his words. ‘“ That we have 
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shrunk from solemn and public engage- 
ments, that we have abandoned to exile, 
to beggary, to dungeons, and to death, 
thousands of men, whom a knowledge of 
those engagements might justly 7 led 
to count upon our protection.” Now, if 
he were not much mistaken, he prt be 
able to show, that if we had basely shrunk 
from our engagements, his Majesty’s present 
advisers were not the only persons who 
ought to bear the disgrace of such mis- 
conduct,—that if we had failed to enforce 
our claims on Don Miguel, the noble Lord 


and his friends were equally implicated in | 


such failure; for the period when the 
execution of such engagements, if such 
engagements there were, could have been 


most effectually compelled was when his | 
noble friend himself held office under the. 
Crown, and at that time he had never | 
heard from his noble friend any of those | 


remonstrances which he had made _ so 
vehemently that night. 


that there were no express engagements, 
there might be moral obligations on the 
country which ought to have the same 
force. He would, 
speech, consider that question fully, and 
would inquire whether there were any en- 
gagements, expressed or implied, requiring 
our interference with the government of 
Portugal, or whether there were any moral 
obligation possessing the force of a formal 


contract. He must herestopto vindicate the | 


memory of his late right hon. friend, Mr. 
Canning, from the imputations which had 
been thrown onit that night, if the assertions 
of the hon. Baronet opposite were well 
founded. He must contend that the 
whole of Mr. Canning’s language in that 
House, and the whole of his written com- 
munications with foreign ministers, which 
were on record, contradicted the assertion, 
that there was any thing either in the 
mode in which the Portuguese charter was 
granted, or in the mode in which it was 
conveyed to Lisbon, imposing any obliga- 
tion upon Engiand to maintain it in full 
and undiminished integrity. Ifour troops 
were, as it was contended, sent to Portu- 
gal to interfere with the internal institu- 
tions of that country— 

Sir F. Burdett intimated that he had 
not said so. 

Mr. Peel understood the noble Lord 
and the hon. Baronet to have both said, 
that the circumstances under which the 
Charter had been carried to Portugal ex- | 
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cited expectations there which we were 
bound to realize. If that were so, how 
was it to be reconciled with the language 
held by Mr. Canning? Mr. Canning had 
not disapproved of Sir Charles Stuart’s 
conduct in bringing the Charter from the 
Brazils to Portugal; as to the granting 
of that Charter, England could not be 
responsible, and he would therefore leave 
it out of consideration; but because Mr. 
Canning had not disapproved of Sir C. 
Stuart’s conduct, his noble friend argued 
that expectations were raised in Portugal 
which we were bound in honour to fulfil. 
Now that was not the view taken by Mr. 
Canning of the consequences which were 
likely to arise from the Charter’s having 
been conveyed to Lisbon by a Portuguese 
agent, who happened to be a British sub- 
ject. The directions which Mr. Canning 
sent to Sir C. Stuart were, that he having 


left the Charter at Lisbon with the par- 
He would admit , 
to his noble friend, that even supposing | 


ties who were commissioned to receive it, 
should return immediately home to pre- 


, vent any such impression from being 
_made, either upon the Portuguese people, 
or upon other nations. 
in the course of his | 
spatch to Sir W. A’Court. 


That was evident 
from the language of Mr. Canning’s de- 
On the 22nd 
of July, 1826, he wrote thus to Sir W. 
A’Court: “ It is the anxious wish of his 
Majesty’s Government, that nothing may 
have been done by Sir Charles Stuart, whe- 
ther under the commission of the Emperor 
Don Pedro, or at the solicitation of the 
Portuguese authorities, which can beliable, 
either in Portugal, or throughout Europe, 
to be misconstrued as an authoritative in- 
terference in the internal concerns of Por- 
tugal. Should any thing of that sort un- 
luckily have occurred, his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment relies confidently on your Ex- 
cellency for doing away the impression 
which it would be calculated to create, by 
a discreet use of the explanations and de- 
clarations contained in my despatches 
to your Excellency, and in those of which 
I have transmitted copies for your informa- 
tion.” Again, on the same day, Mr. 
Canning wrote thus to Sir C. Stuart :- 

“It is the desire and determination of is 
Majesty’s Government to avoid, as far as 
possible, the appearance of any direct in- 
terference of British agency in the establish- 
mentof the neworder of things in Portugal.” 
He did not suppose that any Gentleman 
would contend, that because Mr. Canning 
enjoined Sir C. Stuart to avoid the ap- 
pearance of British interference, he in- 
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tended to authorize him to carry on that | this country, and by him communicated 
interference in a secret manner; by no | to this Government. Hon. Members would 
means: Mr, Canning intended to deny | find it at page 29 of these papers. He 
the existence of any desire on the part of | could assure the House that no instruc- 
the British Government to interfere in the , tions had been given to Lord Cowley, the 
establishment of the new order of things | British Ambassador at Vienna, to be pre- 
in Portugal. Mr. Canning expressly said, | sent at the conference between Don Miguel 
that he founded his approbation of the | and Prince Esterhazy, and his Lordshiponly 
Charter on the implied assent of the peo- | joined the conferenceat the desire of Prince 
ple of Portugal to it; and in a despatch | Metternich. The intention of Don Pedro 
dated the 17th of July, 1826, and addressed | to constitute Don Miguel his lieutenant 
to Sir W. A’Court, he says—“ It appears | in Portugal was known at Vienna, and 
to us, upon the whole, that the best | was communicated by Prince Meiternich 
chance of a safe and tranquil issue to the | to Don Miguel. In consequence of the 
present extraordinary crisis in Portugal , excitation which then unfortunately pre- 
will be to be found in an acceptance (as , vailed in the minds of the people of Por- 
immediate as may be suitable with the im- | tugal, it was thought necessary that Don 
portance of the measure) of the Charter | Miguel should go forthwith from Vienna to 
of Don Pedro, coupled as it is with his | that country. Prince Metternich pro- 
abdication of the throne. Any other | posed to him to go thither by way of Paris 
course must, as it appears to us, be full} and London. To this plan Don Miguel 
of danger.” But what did Mr. Canning | expressed great reluctance ; and this was 
say afterwards ?—* But if, nevertheless, | the manner in which Prince Metternich 
another course shall be pursued, we shall | explained the matters on which he invited 
not be the less anxious for its peaceable | the British Ambassador to a conference, 
and happy issue, than if it were one which | “Seeing ourselves thus arrested in our 
we had ourselves advised.” He thought | progress by the unexpected resistance we 
that he had now satisfactorily shown that | had met with from this young Prince, | 
Mr. Canning had never admitted that he | determined at once, confidentially, and in 
vas responsible for the establishment of the | the fullest detail, to make the British am- 
Charter in Portugal ; and that the bring- | bassador (whom I had previously informed 
ing of it to Lisbon by Sir C. Stuart, who, | of the object and end of my conferences 
though a British subject, wasa Portuguese | with the Portuguese plenipotentiaries) ac- 
agent, was no claim upon England to sup- | quainted with all that had passed be- 
port that Constitution against the wishes | tween them and me, and between his Ma- 
of the majority of the Portuguese nation. jesty and the Infant. I afterwards in- 
The next point which he had to notice in | vited Sir Henry Wellesley to meet those 
the speech of his noble friend referred to | gentlemen and me, to take together into 
ithe protocol of Vienna, His noble friend, | consideration the means which we could 
and after him the hon. Baronet, had both | yet adopt, in order to overcome the re- 
argued that because the signature of a | sistance of the Infant, and intheevent of our 
British Minister was attached to that pro- | not succeeding, to concert such measures, 
tocol, we had contracted an engagement | as, with the consent of his Government, 
to see that the engagements into which from which we were quite determined not 
Don Miguel had entered were faithfully | to separate ourselves in this affair, it might 
observed. As the House had been told | be necessary to adopt without delay, in 
that this Motion had been made not so | order not to prolong such a dangerous 
much with a view of obtaining any new | state of things in Portugal.” Such were 
documents, as with a view of casting a the circumstances, he repeated, under 
censure upon his Majesty’s Government, | which Lord Cowley had become a party 
he hoped that the House would, although to that protocol. But Lord Cowley never 
it was an unprecedented night for debate, | engaged to see that Don Miguel should 
listen to him with patience whilst he en- | perform the engagements into which he 
tered at some length on the defence of had entered towards his brother and to- 
Government. The circumstances under | wards his countrymen. He never gave 
which we became parties to the protocol of | any guarantee for the execution of those 
Vienna were very fully explained in a de- | engagements. He was nothing more than 
spatch sent by Prince Metternich to Prince , a witness to their having been made ; and 
Esterhazy, the Austrian Ambassador to. thus he thought that there was an end to 
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the assertion that Lord Cowley, and 
through him the British Government were 
a party to the arrangements which Don 
Miguel formally made with his brother 
and with his people. His noble friend had 
likewise stated, that there was a protocol in 
London, signed by Don Miguel previous 
to his departure for Lisbon, and that 
such protocol must have been fixed on 
before Don Miguel’s arrival here, as it was 
alluded to in a despatch written about the 
same time from Lisbon by Sir ?, Lamb. He 
did not feel himself at liberty to state to 
the House the contents of that protocol ; 


for in arguing on official documents, of 


which he had determined to refuse the pro- 
duction, he did not think it right to de- 
scribe their contents. Whenever these 
transactions should be brought to a final 
issue, that protocol should be published, 
and then his noble friend would see that 
there was no engagement, either express or 
implied, compelling us to prevent Don 
Miguel from acting as he had done. Much 
stress had been laid, in the course of the 
debate, on the appearance of the British 
troops in Portugal when Don Miguel first 
landed at Lisbon, and afterwards when he 
commenced his violation of the rights of 
his brother, and of his niece. He believed 
this to be the most important part of his 
noble friend’s speech, and he knew that it 
was that which had created the greatest 
impression on the House. His noble 
friend had stated, that the appearance of 
our troops in Portugal was a direct inter- 
ference in its internal affairs. “It mat- 
tered not whether it was intentional or not,” 
he said, “ but a direct interference it cer- 
tainly was.” It was true that the British 
troops were at Lisbon when Don Miguel 
arrived. It was true that instructions were 
given to our commanders to avoid inter- 
fering in the internal dissensions of Por- 
tugal, with this proviso, that in case of 
necessity, they were to grant protection to 
the members of the royal family. ‘ No- 
thing” said the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
“could have been more easy than for us 
to have retained possession of the forts on 
the Tagus,” and on that point he agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman, that if we were 
right to go to war with Portugal to support 
the Constitution, or to control Don Miguel, 
the time for going to war, or for using 
those menaces, which, if disregarded, left 
no alternative but war, was when Lisbon 
was occupied by our forces. Could there 
be any question upon that point? The 
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period during which we had 4,000 cr 
5,000 efficient troops in Portugal, was the 
period when it would have been most ex- 
pedient for us to interfere; but when we 
omitted that opportunity, and directed our 
troops to withdraw entirely from Portugal, 
we abandoned all right of interference for 
the future. It was only right that he 
should state to the House that the British 
minister had withheld the order for the 
withdrawal of the troops, contrary to his 
instructions, but in conformity with what 
he considered the interests of his country. 
The British Government, inthe instructions 
which they had given him, had maintained 
the position laid down by Mr. Canning— 
that the troops were not sent to take any 
part in the internal dissensions of Portugal ; 
and thus they were allowed to stay at 
Lisbon when Don Miguel arrived, and also 
when he assumed the royal signature, and 
usurped the throne of his brother. The 
British minister, from good motives, disre- 
garded his instructions, acting therein 
with such perfect propriety as to receive for 
it the approbation of the Government at 
home. His reason for disregarding them 
was his desire to ascertain whether there 
was any engagement binding us to correct 
the extraordinary conduct of Don Miguel, 
or whether the interest of the country re- 
quired that a menacing tone, or even war, 
should be adopted towards him and _ his 
intrusive government. All this took 
place, he ought to observe, after several 
appearances of an intention, on the part 
of Don Miguel, to assume the royal au- 
thority, aud to place himself upon the 
throne. The decree for convening the 
Cortes at last came out, having the royal 
signature, instead of the signature of the 
King’s licutenant attached to it. The 
question, whether it should interfere or 
not, then came regularly before the British 
Government, and yet, though such was 
the question brought before it, the order 
that every British soldier in Portugal 
should be withdrawn was repeated, and, if 
he were not mistaken, the letter which 
contained that order bore the signature 
of William Huskisson. Thus, if the King’s 
Government had basely shrunk from the 
performance of its engagements, it was at 
the very time that it could have interfered 
with the greatest effect; and if it were 
base to shrink from the performance of 
such engagements, the King’s present ad- 
visers were not the only persons obnoxious 
to that imputation, There was another 
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circumstance, to which it was painful even 
iv allude, but to which he undoubtedly 
must allude, because it formed one of the 
combination of circumstances which led his 
noble friend to suppose that we were under 
engagement to make Don Miguel perform 
his contract towards his brother and his 
peopie, and that was the oath which Don 
Miguel had taken before the Emperor of 
Austria, the King of England, and the 
British Government, to stand faithfully by 
the Constitution. He admitted that such 
a promise was given in the most solemn, 
and that it had been violated in the most 
shameful, manner. God forbid that he 
should say one word in vindication of Don 
Miguel’s conduct uponthathead. He was 
well aware of the alliance which his noble 
friend was sure to form with the sympathies 
of all who heard him, when he had to deal 
with the engagements of a person upon 
whose character such reflections could be 
cast, and cast with justice. He was also 
well aware that his noble friend had availed 
himself largely of that natural sympathy 
which he was certain to excite when he 
pleaded in behalf of that young person 
whom we admitted to be the legitimate 
Queen of Portugal, and whose right Don 
Miguel had usurped. He (Mr. P.) was 
bound, as a Minister, to consult the great 
interests committed to his charge, and to 
decide on the merits of the question, not 
by listening to appeals to his feelings, but 
by pursuing the dictates of reason and ex- 
pediency. It was true, then, that Don 
Miguel had disregarded the oath which he 
had sworn to his brother. What were 
the circumstances under which that oath 
was disregarded,—how far the violation of 
it was in compliance with the prevailing 
feeling of Portugal,—were points into 
which he declined to inquire, for he was 
not prepared to vindicate them. He had, 
however, heard it whispered that the same 
circumstances had happened before in 
the same family, and they might therefore 
entitle him to some allowance, though he 
admitted that they could not palliate his 
oblivion of the most sacred engagements. 
Honourable Members could not have for- 
gotten that the Brazils had been separated 
from Portugal some years before in nearly 
the same manner as Portugal had recently 
been separated from the Brazils. He was 
afraid that it somehow or other had hap- 
pened that Don Pedro had contracted 
towards his father engagements similar to 
those which Don Miguel had contracted 
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towards Don Pedro. He was afraid that 
it likewise had happened that Don Pedro, 
relying on the support of the people, 
had violated his engagements towards his 
father as decidedly as Don Miguel had 
since violated them towards Don Pedro. 
He had some reason to believe that when 
Don Pedro was administering the Govern- 
ment of the Brazils in the name of his 
father,hetook the following oath in a let- 
ter he wrote. “ John, King of Portugal :—I 
protest to your Majesty that I never will 
be a perjurer. That if the people of the 
Brazils were mad enough to think of elect- 
ing me Emperor, the election should not 
be until I and all the Portuguese in the 
Brazils were cut to pieces, and that | 
swear all this faithfully to your Majesty, 
writing in my own blood, this oath to be 
faithful to your Majesty, the Portuguese 
nation, and the Constitution.” Circum- 
stances arose shortly afterwards, which 
proved the value which Don Pedro set upon 
this oath. The prevailing feeling of the 
Brazils was so strong in favour of erecting 
the Brazils into an independent state, and 
of separating them from Portugal, that 
Don Pedro felt that he had no alternative 
but to yield to that feeling, and to declare 
himself Emperor, if he wished to preserve 
any amicable relations with Portugal. 
It was true that the cases of Don Pedro 
and Don Miguel were not analogous ; for 
in the case of Don Pedro there was not even 
the shadow of an obligation made with 
England ; still there was enough of resem- 
blance between them to show that Britain 
ought not altogether to disregard the way 
in which such engagements had been vio- 
lated by another member of the royal 
family of Braganza. There was another 
argument of his noble friend, which might 
appear to possess some importance—“ You 
repudiate,” said his noble friend, ‘all in- 
terference now, though [ have shown that 
all your former course has been a course 
of interference. I claim your adherence, 
not to your exception, but to your rule. 
You have interfered often before in the 
affairs of Portugal, all I ask of you is to 
interfere again now.” Now this, he begged 
leave to say, was a fallacious argument. 
He admitted that England had often inter- 
fered with the affairs of Portugal. The 
relations of England to Portugal were so 
peculiar, that it was impossible for Eng- 
land not to interfere in them. We had 
guaranteed in repeated treaties the inde- 
pendence of Portugal; and that guarantee 
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gave us a right to interfere in the manage- 
ment of her affairs. His noble friend had 
said, “ You interfered at Vienna about the 
separation of the Brazils from Portugal, 
and also about the appointment of Don 
Miguel to be Lieutenant of that kingdom : 
why do you not interfere for the restoration 
of the Charter?” He(Mr. Peel) would 
tell his noble friend shortly why. We in- 
terfered in the case of the Brazils, because 
under our mediation a negotiation had 
been entered into for separating the Brazils 
from Portugal, and for placing the crowns 
of the two countries on different heads. 
When Don Pedro, by the death of his 
father, united the two Crowns on his own 
head, we were compelled, by the treaty 
which had been signed under our media- 
tion, to interfere in order to compel him to 
make his election of the Crown which he 
would prefer to wear. The treaty of 1825 
rendered it necessary for us to call on Don 
Pedro to fulfil his obligations under it, 
and to separate Portugal and the Brazils 
for ever. Such interference as this might 
possibly be found by his noble friend in 
numerous cases; but where could his 
noble friend find any interference on our 
part with the internal regulations of the 
Government of Portugal? We had been 
connected with Portugal for four centuries, 
and in that time many changes had oc- 
curred in the form of government of both 
countries. There were treaties formed 
with Portugal in the reign of Charles Ist, 
and also in thetime of the Commonwealth, 
and by those treaties we were bound to 
nothing more than maintain her indepen- 
dence against all assailants. When the 
Cortes met in 1822, and claimed our inter- 
ference in their behalf, what was the an- 
swer given to their application by Mr. 
Canning? Itwas this—“ We have under- 
taken to guarantee, and are ready at all 
hazards to guarantee, the independence of 
Portugal from foreign powers, but we have 
nothing to do with, and we decline to in- 
terfere in, its internal regulations.” He 
therefore said, that there was no moral ob- 
ligation, having the force of a formal 
obligation, arising from our past interfer- 
ence in the affairs of Portugal, which 
called upon us to interfere at present 
for the restoration of the Charter. But 
then came another question,—did any 
considerations of interest compel us to in- 
terfere otherwise than we hitherto had 
interfered? He really did not understand 
the course which his noble friend wished 
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the Government to pursue. We had taken 
every other alternative but war, or the 
menace of war. We had withdrawn our 
Minister from Portugal some time ago, 
and he was still absent. The English 
Government had, as was generally known, 
become the guarantee for the payment of 
a loan made in this country to Don Miguel. 
The money was sent off to Lisbon, but as 
soon as Don Miguel refused to take the 
oath of fidelity to his brother and to the 
Charter, the British Minister sent back 
the first instalment of the loan, which had 
actually reached the port of Lisbon. On 
the affairs of Terceira, he did not intend 
to speak, for it appeared that they were to 
form the subject of another motion. He 
knew not to what acts, save those which 
he had mentioned, England could have 
resorted, short of war, or the application 
of such menaces as, if disregarded, would 
render war a natural consequence. Now, 
was it for the interest of England, he 
would ask, to go to war for the purpose of 
compelling Don Miguel to perform his 
engagements, or of enforcing on a reluct- 
ant people a Constitution for which they 
had no predilection? Under what cir- 
cumstances, he would ask, was that Consti- 
tution granted? The House had been 
told that it was the duty of England to 
range herself on the side of free constitu- 
tions, and against despotic governments ; 
and that she ought, upon that principle, to 
throw her sword into the balance of parties 
which were now dividing Portugal. In 
plain English, the argument of the hon. 
Baronet, and of his noble friend, when 
stripped of its dazzling rhetoric, was no- 
thing more than this—‘‘ We ought to go 
to war for the Portuguese Constitution.” 
Now, whatever the feelings of the people 
of England might be at present regarding 
the propriety of such a war, he would 
venture to predict that two months would 
not elapse after its commencement, before 
the supplies for prosecuting it would be 
withheld. Was, then, that Constitution 
granted with such deliberation and consi- 
deration of circumstances as ought to pre- 
cede the grant of a form of government ? It 
was true that that Constitution emanated 
from a legitimate source. But under what 
circumstances? Don Pedro received intel- 
ligence of the death of Don John on the 
26th of April. On the 30th of April he 
had an interview with Sir Charles Stuart, 
when mention was first made of the Portu- 
guese Constitution. Sir C, Stuart, in his 
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despatch to the British Government on 
the subject, said, ‘he produced the pro- 
ject of a Constitution for Portugal, to the 
compilation of which he had devoted the 
greater part”—of what would the House 
suppose? Of his life? No; Sir Charles 
Stuart added, “‘ of a week.” This was the 
manner in which Don Pedro had framed a 
Constitution by which a country 2,000 or 
3,000 miles from the Brazils was to be 
governed. Before this country resolved 
to go to war, in support of such a Consti- 
tution, it would at least be material to 
ascertain how far the affections of the 
people of Portugal were enlisted in its 
favour. On the Ist of March, 1828, Sir 
Vrederick Lamb wrote, in a despatch to 
the British Government— Don Miguel 
is constantly assailed with entreaties to 
make himself King. That the assumption 
of sovereign power by Don Miguel was 
likely to be popular with the majority of 
the inhabitants of Portugal.” In the course 
of the same month Sir F, Lamb stated, in 
another despatch—* No party here of any 
consequence attaches the least value to 
the Charter.” These facts being perfectly 
undeniable, he implored the House to 
reflect upon the consequences of forcing 
upon a reluctant people a Constitution, 
however good in itself. it should not be 
forgotten that an effort had been made in 
Portugal to oppose the assumption of 
power by Don Miguel. The army aided 
that attempt, all the disciplined force of 
the country was in its favour, and yet the 
attempt signally failed. The failure of 
this attempt to dispossess Don Miguel of 
his usurped authority warranted the as- 
sumption that we should meet with no 
cordial support from the people of Portu- 
gal, if we entered upon a war in support 
of the Constitution. It was said that Brazil 
had proposed to us to enter into a treaty, 
the object of which was to dispossess Don 
Miguel of his power and re-establish the 
Constitution ; but it was quite evident that 
this would be merely a nominal treaty on 
the part of Brazil, and that the whole 
burthen of the war, if it were undertaken, 
would fall upon us. Besides, there were 
good reasons for supposing that even if the 
government of Brazil were inclined to de- 
fray its share of the undertaking, the 
people of that country would not consent 
to such a sacrifice in favour of Portuguese 
interests exclusively. On the ground, 
therefore, that there was nothing which 
called upon this country, in vindication of 
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its honour, to go to war, or to pursue any 
other course than that which had been 
pursued, on the ground that the interests 
of the country, apart from considerations 
of honour, were opposed to war, he would 
resist the Motion, the object of which was 
to express an opinion in favour of another 
line of policy. He wished, on his own 
account personally, and as connected with 
the Administration, that the papers moved 
for could be produced ; but in the present 
state of our relations with Portugal, he 
was bound to state his opinion, that it 
would not be for the interest of England, 
it would not be for the interest of Portugal, 
it would not be for the interest of that 
party with which the sympathies of his 
noble friend were so justly and so honour- 
ably engaged. On these grounds he was 
bound to state, on his responsibility as a 
Minister of the Crown, that it would not 
be wise to produce the documents at the 
present moment. The noble Lord had 
stated, that the papers already produced 
on the subject were garbled extracts. He 
denied that most distinctly. He trusted 
that the House would not be imposed 
upon by whatever they might have heard 
with respect to the predilections of his 
Majesty’s Government for arbitrary power 
and despotic institutions, and of its in- 
difference to free institutions, and to the 
fate of those who had been engaged in 
maintaining them ; he hoped, he repeated, 
that the House would not allow itself to be 
led away by vague accusations, that 
Government was insensible to the painful 
situation of those persons who had in- 
volved themselves in difliculties from their 
adherence to the free institutions of Por- 
tugal, He could state with truth that 
Ministers were at the present moment 
labouring earnestly and solicitously for the 
protection of the interests of those un- 
happy persons, and he could assure the 
House that one of his main grounds for 
withholding his assent from the Motion 
before them, was his deliberate conviction 


that the unreserved communication of 


documents would not promote their in- 
terests. An attempt had been made to 
raise a prejudice against the Government 
by asserting that Ministers had insisted 
that Don Pedro should give his daughter 
in marriage to Don Miguel. He could 
only meet that positive assertion by as 
positive a denial. The British Govern- 
ment had never attempted to press the 
marriage upon Don Pedro since he declared 
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his insuperable and very natural repug- | 
nance to the union. Indeed, all commu- | 
nications with Don Pedro on that subject 
had been made rather with the view of | 
ascertaining his sentiments than any other | 
object. After the explanation he had 
offered, he was sure the House would bear | 
him out in the assertion that the British | 
Government had done nothing to disgrace | | 
the honour of England. The ‘Government | | 
professed no friendship for arbitrary power, | 
it expressed no approbation of the course | 
of conduct which Don Miguel had pur- | 
sued. He claimed permission to share in | 
the sympathy which was felt for those in- 
dividuals who were suffering on account | 
of their attachment to free institutions, | 
and their adherence to the cause of Don 
Pedro, whom they considered their legiti- 
mate monarch; but he trusted it was | 
possible to reconcile that feeling with | 
obedience to the dictates of calm and sober | 
judgment. He thought it was the true | 
policy of England to. maintain peace as | 
| 


Jong as it could be maintained consistently 
with honour, and not for one hour longer 
than it could be so maintained. In the 
present instance he was of opinion that the 
maintenance of peace was perfectly con- 
sistent with the honour and interests of 
England ; and let the judgment of the 
House be what it might, he, for one, never 
would be a party to a vote, which would 
have the effect of contravening the policy 
which the Government had hitherto pur- | 
sued, and of which he believed the House | 
would, at no remote period, have cause to | 
repent [cheers]. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that he was well 
aware that that day was not ordinarily 
devoted to debate a great public question ; 
but it having been admitted that his noble 
friend had no alternative but to bring for- 
ward his Motion on that day, or forego it 
altogether, that was a full vindication of 
his course of proceeding. It had always 
been admitted that one of the highest pri- | 
vileges of that House was to superintend 
the conduct of the Ministers, and never 
was there a time, perhaps, in which the 
exercise of that privilege had been so long 
— He had reason to fear that 

e long the country might regret that the 
ee had, on the subject of our foreign 
relations, neglected its duty. Perhaps 
that might be attributed to the satisfaction 
which the conduct of the Ministers had 
given when they sacrificed, on a great 
public question, their individual opinions 
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bad received and deserved praise; and he 
thought if the House would take the same 
trouble in enforcing a different line of 
foreign policy, that it had taken to im- 
prove our domestic relations, similar bene- 
ficial results would arise. He regretted. 
to say, that while our domestic policy met 
with general approbation, our foreign 
policy was as generally condemned, not 
only in this country, but by all the enlight- 
ened people of Europe. He could easily 
shew sufficient grounds to justify that 
general opinion, were he to examine the 
foreign policy of Ministers during the last 
ten years. But he would not travel over 
so wide a field. He would content him- 
self with remarking, that our foreign 
policy had altered fer the worse since the 
period of Mr. Canning’s death. Since 
that national calamity, for in his opinion 
the death of that great man was a national 
calamity, the country bad been losing 
ground in the estimation of foreign powers, 
and her name, then revered in every corner 


| of the world, was now little respected. 


The confidence of Mr. Canning had arisen 
from his conviction that his line of po.cy 
was equally adverse to that faction—that, 
he believed, incurable faction—which 
desired that every thing should return to 
the condition in which it was before the 
French Revolution, and that other faction, 
not less incurable, which was ever fan- 
ning the flames of revolution, and ever 
striving again to abolish the sacred marks 
of property, and to disturb that happy 
state of peace and tranquillity which had 
been the lot of Europe since 1815. What- 
ever might be the defects of the general 
arrangements among the great Powers of 
Europe, made at that period, they had 
certainly preserved it in peace, and the 
nations had become so sensible of its 
blessings, that the statesman must be little 
less than insane who sought to revive the 
calamities of war. For himself, he must 
declare, that he abjured all community of 
feeling with those who wished again to 
disturb the repose of Europe. Nothing 
but the preservation of national honour, or 
of national iadependence, could justify a 
renewal of hostilities. It had been truly 
stated, that Mr. Canning had no share in 
the formation of the Portuguese Constitu- 
tion, and the fact was so notorious, that 
no arguments were required to prove it, 
But that Mr, Canning had never interfered 
concerning this Constitution was a very 
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different proposition. He was able to 
bear his personal testimony to the feel- 


ings of Mr.Canning on the subject of 


the Portuguese Constitution; for he hap- 
pened to be in his company when tidings 
were transmitted from Paris of that Con- 
stitution having been brought to Europe 
by Sir C. Stuart, and the mode in which 
it had been received in Portugal, and the 
vexation that right hon. Gentleman ex 
pressed on the occasion was extreme. He 
took great pains to make it known that 
he had not advised the giving of that Con- 
stitution, but when it had been given, he 
did not refuse it his countenance. Con- 
sidering who was the bearer of that to 


Europe, and considering the activity of 


Sir C. Stuart who was stated, in a despatch 
of Sir W. A’Court, to be solicitous for its 
adoption, it was a very natural inference 
on the part of the Portuguese, that this 
country was anxious to support it. In 
the autumn after it had been sent to 
Europe, it was acknowledged by persons 
of all classes in Portugal; and when a 
faction, supported by Spain, or as it was 
called by Mr.Canning, a furious fana- 
tical cabal swaying the King of Spain 
in his own Cabinet, and supplied wich 
arms and stores from thence, made its 
appearance in opposition to the Constitu- 
tion, a force was sent by Great Britain to 
protect Portugal from theinvasion. After 
such conduct, it was in vain to state that 
we did not undertake to defend the Con- 
stitution against foreign enemies: from 
that moment the connection between Great 
Britain and Portugal was identified with 
the maintenance of those free institutions, 
and from that moment Portugal was ne- 
cessarily divided into two parties— British 
and Spanish. He could further assert, 


that from the moment our ambassador at | 


Vienna signed the Protocol concerning 
the government of Portugal, from that 
moment we were as much bound by his 
acts as if his Majesty’s Government had 
sent out special instructions to him upon 
that subject, and that he had commu- 
nicated the fact of having received those 
instructions to the other parties engaged 
in the negotiation. Yet his right hon. 
friend had referred to the papers con- 


nected with that negotiation, and had ! 


contended from them, that in consequence 
of Sir Henry Wellesley having received 
no instructions from his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, therefore that Government was 
not bound by his acts. Now let the 
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House sce how that statement agreed with 
the facts. In adverting to the present 
point in dispute, he was not about to betray 
any information which he might have ob- 
tained while holding a place in his Ma- 
jesty’s Council. He would state nothing 
but what he had heard from others—he 
would state nothing except what had been 
made a matter of the most perfect noto- 
riety—nothing but what had been supplied 
from documents already published—and 
the House would see that his right hon. 
friend had not stated all the facts. 
Nothing could be more distinct and ex- 
plicit than the statement put forth, that it 
was the first object of the British Go- 
vernment to establish peace between the 
different branches of the House of Bra- 
ganza, and to maintain the Constitution 
sent to Portugal by Don Pedro. Of that 
principle Sir H. Wellesley was perfectly 
apprised, and nothing, he confessed, could 
exceed the surprise with which he heard 
his right hon. friend the President of the 
Board of Trade give a denial to such a 
statement. He should be able to show, 
| from documents already before the public, 
that the British Ambassador at Vienna 
was instructed, and did all in his power, 
to bring about the maintenance of the 
Portuguese Constitution of Don Pedro. 
It was not denied in any quarter that that 
Constitution had an advocate in the nego- 
| tiations at Vienna: did any one suppose 
| that that advocate was Prince Metternich ? 
| Which was it more likely, that he or Sir 
| H. Wellesley would act the part of advo- 
| cate upon such an occasion? When he 
| heard that our ambassador was passive 
|and not active in those negotiations, he 








the 23rd of October. He found that set 
out with stating, that ‘after the Protocol 
of the last conference had been read and 
approved, the British Ambassador an- 
nounced that he had a confidential and 
important communication to make.” 
What, the House might naturally inquire, 
was that important and confidential com- 
munication? Nothing less than that 
it had been discovered that persons at 
Paris and Madrid had organized a plan 
to overthrowthe liberal institutions of Por- 
tugal, and for the purpose of indisposing 
' Don Miguel to act fairly and honestly by the 
Constitution sent by his brother; and there- 
fore it would be necessary to call on Don 
Miguel to pledge himself strongly in sup- 
port of that Constitution, Thus, then, it 





could not help referring to the Protocol of 
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was obvious that England had, in every 
part of those conferences, maintained the 
attitude and position of an advocate and 
supporter of the Portuguese Constitution, 
and had given the people of Portugal 
reason to believe that those amongst them 
who also supported it should have the 
benefit of her assistance, countenance, 
and support. Soon after this Don Mi- 
guel wrote to his brother, Don Pedro, and 
in that Letter pledged himself to govern 
according to the Constitution; he also 
wrote a letter of the same purport to his 
sister. Then came his proclamation to the 
Portuguese people, containing similar as- 
surances, and last, though to the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, not the least im- 
portant, there was the letter of Don Mi- 
guel to our own Sovereign—there was the 
contract made with the people of England 
through their Monarch—a contract made 
in the face of Europe, and of which the 
people of Europe looked for the perform- 
ance to the moral weight and character of 
the English Government and the English 
nation. All Europe, he would affirm, was 
led to place confidence in Don Miguel, in 
consequence of the intervention of Eng- 
land, and the communication which he 
had had with that power. He would not 
add to these circumstances all the per- 
sonal honours which Don Miguel re- 
ceived in this country, in consequence of 
the apparent fairness of his conduct, and 
which further proved the feelings of our 
Government with reference to the Portu- 
guese Constitution. But he desired the 
House to remember the Protocol of the 
12th of January, to which it was said that 
the Plenipotentiary of Don Miguel was 
no party; but England was a_ party 
to it, and Austria was a party to it, 
and the subsequent acts of Don Miguel 
made him a party to it; yet, from his 
acts immediately after his return to Por- 
tugal, it could not be doubted that he had 
previously plotted and planned for the 
abandonment and destruction of that Con- 
stitution altogether, and for the establish- 
ment of a system directly its reverse. 
Don Miguel left this country accompanied 
by the British ambassador, and supported 
by a British force. He arrived at Lisbon, 
and before six or seven days had elapsed, 
he manifested the fullest disposition to 
reject the Constitution, to disregard the 
solemn pledges he had given, and to break 
the sacred oaths by which he ought to 
have keen bound, He seemed desirous 
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ito show, under the tuition of his bad 
| mother, that he could trifle with the 
| most sacred obligations, and gratuitously 
| deceive those who placed confidence in 
him. His conduct soon shewed that no 
reliance could be placed on his honour, 
no faith could be put in his oath. They 
had been told that the British ambassador 
had remonstrated against his proceedings ; 
but they ought to have the exact words in 
which he did so remonstrate, in order that 
they might judge of the spirit and ten- 
dency of the instructions which he had 
received, and the principles which go- 
verned the advisers of the King in the 
course which, upon that occasion, they 
thought proper to adopt. Let the instruc- 
tions on which these remonstrances were 
founded be produced, and he would prove 
to the House, that even then the mainte- 
nance of the Portuguese Constitution was 
the great object of the British Govern- 
ment. When his right hon. friend endea- 
voured to implicate him and his noble 
friend in some of the proceedings which 
were complained of, he would say to his 
right hon. friend, “Give us the papers, 
give us the papers, and then we can de- 
fend ourselves.” He admitted that the 
despatch which actually recalled the 
troops did bear his name, but he was sure 
that his right hon. friend, when he made 
that assertion, had not given himself time 
to look at the documents, imperfect as 
they were. The Letter to which he wished 
particularly to refer (that from Sir Fre- 
derick Lamb), was dated the 7th of May, 
and was received in London on the 27th. 
Now, it happened, that before the 27th of 
May he had resigned the seals of the Co- 
lonial department. This letter referred to 
the copy of a note from the Foreign Secre- 
tary (Lord Dudley) to the Marquis Pal- 
mella. Why had they not that note 
before them? On the day on which that 
letter was written, the council of Don 
Miguel resolved upon convoking the Cortes. 
That was the first indication which they 
had of a disposition upon his part to be 
guilty of the treachery which marked the 
succeeding part of his course. He said 
again, he was perfectly ready to admit 
that the order was signed by him which 
was sent for the recal of the British troops, 
and that that order was sent after the 
conduct of Don Miguel had given some 
cause of uneasiness to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; but it was not to be forgotten 





that the Government of that day directed 
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their Ambassador to address to Don Mi- 
guel the strongest remonstrances upon the 
nature and tendency of his conduct; and 
he much wished that that remonstrance 
was then upon the Table of the House, 
that Parliament might be enabled to judge 
of the manner in which the then advisers 
of the Crown had acted. The result of 
the despatch which was received on the 
22nd of June was, that Sir Frederick 
Lamb suspended his functions at Lisbon 
until further orders, and the other Powers 
all followed the example of England. On 
the 13th of July his Majesty’s Ministers 
received a very laconic letter from Sir 
F. Lamb, in which he said, “ I enclose 
the proclamation of Don Miguel, in which 
he claims to be recognized as King.” 
Thus it appeared, that on the 13th of 
July his Majesty’s Ministers received the 
notification of his having usurped the 
throne of Portugal, long after he ceased 
to be connected with the Government. 
On the 13th of July, Ministers received 
this information, and he would remind the 
House, that only three days after the re- 
ceipt of that despatch, when one would 
suppose that the Government would have 
been filled with indignation at the im- 
position which had been practised on his 
Majesty—when one would imagine that 
the deceit of Don Miguel would meet 
with their strongest reprobation — only 
three days after the arrival of that in- 
formation, the Secretary of State for the 
Foreign Department (the Earl of Aberdeen) 
declared—his regret at the usurpation ¢ 
or his sorrow for the fate of the persons 
whose lives and properties were sacrificed 
by the usurper? No such thing; he de- 
clared that the friends of Don Miguel 
spoke the sentiments of the Portuguese 
people. Thus did it go forth to the world, 
that the moral influence of Great Britain 
had expired ; thus did it appear that our 
friendship and assistance were mere sha- 
dows. Well might the Portuguese say, 
when an English minister again proffered 
them assistance, noscitur a socitis—heaven 
defend us from such friends. But it 
seemed, we were to be friends of neither 
party. As if to make up for the praise 
thus bestowed on these actions, the noble 
Lord had lately spoken of the character of 
this wretched Prince in good set terms of 
horror and detestation. There are no 
terms in our language, he believed, which 
could adequately describe the compound 
enormity of baseness, perfidy and villany 
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in so young aman. Before the age of 26 
he had attempted or perpetrated every 
crime, and displayed every vice which 
historical truth and poetical fiction have 
accumulated upon the head of the most 
sanguinary and remorseless usurper that 
ever waded through the blood of innocent 
kindred and betrayed friends to the Bri- 
tish Throne. The parallel might, perhaps, 
not end here. Portugal, like England, 
may have a Bosworth Field. For one, I 
should not be sorry to see it. It would 
be something, at least, for the hon- 
our of high lineage and Royal blood, if, 
like our Richard, Don Miguel should thus 
be permitted to veil the infamy of his life by 
the courage which marked its close; and 
that it should not be said of him, in the 
page of history, as it was said the other 
night by a noble Lord, that he was cow- 
ardly because he was cruel. Let him not 
descend to posterity blacker than Richard, 
and then, God knows, he will still be black 
enough, But could they talk of this indivi- 
dual abstractedly, and without reference to 
the engagements into which he had en- 
tered? Could they forget the pledge which 
he had given to the King of England ? 
Could they overlook the indignity with 
which his subsequent conduct visited the 
monarch of this country ¢ To use a mili- 
tary metaphor, a gallant body of British 
troops, including a_ portion of his 
Majesty’s household forces, had been 
sent out as a covering party, to facilitate 
the assaults and attacks which Don 
Miguel was about to make on that Consti- 
tution which he had sworn to maintain 
—they were sent out to look on his bru- 
tal violence, and to view, unmoved, the 


judicial murders which he was commit- 


ting. Was it for the honour of this 
country that there should be now some 
30,000 or 40,000 Portuguese wandering 
all over Europe? He could assure his 
right hon. friend, whatever he might 
think, that the impression throughout the 
world was, that the Constitutional party in 
Portugal had suffered deeply for their 
strict adhesion to this country. His right 
hon. friend had argued, that Ministers 
were justified in the course which they 
had adopted, and that they would have 
acted improperly if they had, under the 
existing circumstances, interfered with 
Portugal. Why, the history of Portugal, 
for the last thirty years was nothing but 
the history of English imterference ; and 
it could not be otherwise, in consequence 
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of the engagements which bound this 
country to that limited and feeble state. 
All must know the reason of the engage- 
ments which bound us to defend Portugal © 
from any aggression, come from what quar- | 
terit might. It was evident, when an en- | 
gagement so binding, and yet so inconve- 
nient to this country, was so long pre- | 
served, that there must be some leading | 
and paramount interest which called for | 
it. That leading and paramount interest | 
was to prevent Portugal from falling | 
into the hands of any of those great | 
powers which adjoined that state, and 
which this country was accustomed to | 
view with jealousy. Besides, the situa- 
tion of Portugal was such as would , 
enable this country the more easily to 
repel any design which the Spaniards | 
might meditate with respect to Gibraltar. | 
Supporting that power against her conti- 
nental neighbours, we kept a long line of ; 
sea, of sea coast harbours of great utility, | 
and a considerable maritime population | 
in the hands of an ally. Portugal 
ought, therefore, to claim as a right a 
paramount interest in our councils. 
What had been the history of our con- 
nection with Portugal for the last thirty 
years? Early in the late war, an appli- 
cation was made by Spain to Portugal, 
calling on her to shut her ports against 
Great Britain. And what representation 
did Portugal make to this country? She 
said, that either we must defend her at 
our own expense, and with our own army 
and navy, or else that she must comply 
with the unjust and improper reauisition 
of Spain. This country then entered on 
the defence of Portugal, with a most 
unbounded profusion of men, of money, 
of military, of naval, and of every other | 
description of succour. Did we not train 
up in that country a well-appointed , 
force? Did we not give strength to her 
government, and inspire her whole popu- 
lation with a spirit warmly devoted to the 
preservation of her rights? All this was 
done, and in what situation stands that 
country now? All that we did had been 
overturned ; and general corruption, folly, 
feebleness, and immorality prevailed. 
Portugal was now in a state of absolute 
inability to make any defence against 
foreign aggression. She was as inefti- 
cient to defend herself in 1827 as she 
was at any time when she called for our 
assistance. It was the paramount duty 
then of this country to give to Portugal 
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such institutions as would render her 


| government sufficiently strong and power- 


ful, as not to be dependent on England 
on every trifling occasion of danger. If 
he were called on to state instances of our 
interference, not during the period of war, 
but since the peace, he would say, that 
before the Constitution was sent over from 
Rio Janeiro, a large British force was 
lying in the Tagus. That force was 
stationed there, not to assist one party or 
another, but to preserve the government 
inviolate. And when Don Miguel at- 
tempted the foulest treason to his sove- 
reign and his father, how was it pre- 
vented? Why, by the intervention of the 
British ambassador, who placed the cap- 
tive monarch on board a ship in the 
harbour, and sent him for safety out of 
the country. Speaking of interference, 


' he would suppose that when Don Miguel 


was engaged in the subversion of the 
Portuguese Constitution, in violating 
the most solemn pledges, and profiting 
by the presence of the British force to 
perpetrate a series of the most odious 
treachery, he would suppose that Donna 
Maria, the rightful Queen of Portugal, 
had then arrived in that country, and had 
placed herself at the head of the patriotic 
party; and what then, he would ask, 
would have been the conduct of the 
British ambassador. Would he have 
deserted her, or would he not rather like the 
ambassador in 1824, have protected her 
by the British force against domestic 
treason. Did the relationship of the 
parties make any difference, the rights of 
the parties being the same. Did ab- 
sence make any difference as to these 
rights? He thought not. And if the 
British ambassador received the sanction 
of the Government in one case, he would 
not have deserved its censure in another; 
he would not have merited condemnation, 
had he protected the Constitution and 
Donna against this latter outrage of 
Don Miguel, as he had protected the- 
father of that Prince against the former. 
His right hon. friend seemed not to like 
the Constitution of Portugal, because it 
appeared that the Emperor had framed it 
in less than a week, and because it was 
not suited to the disposition of the Portu- 
guese. He did not stand up to defend 
that Constitution ; but it was no answer 
to him to say that it must be defective 
because it was framed in so short a time. 
Let his right hon, friend recollect how 
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long Louis 18th was occupied in fram- 
ing the Charter of France. He believed 
the Charter of France—and he hoped it 
would not die a premature death—was 
promulgated in three days after the 
necessity of such a measure was pointed 
out. When the House was gravely told 
that England ought not to interfere with 
other countries, that this was equally 
contrary to her practice, and the law of 
nations, he begged to ask what was the | 
history of Europe for the last fifteen | 
years, but a history of such interference ? | 
Naples, Spain, Piedmont, all the smaller 
states of Europe, had been so interfered 
with ; the fact was, that the sort of consti- | 
tution to be interfered with justified 
or condemned interference. Did any 
people, urged by their wants, proceed in a 
peaceable, orderly, and quict manner to | 
remodel their ancient usages, giving them- | 
selves institutions intended to secure life | 
and property, and encourage the growth | 
of improvement, while they afforded a | 
protection against arbitrary power; if 
those institutions involved the liberty of | 
discussion, and the freedom of the press, 
and promised to establish a regular and | 
free Constitution; if they were brought | 
about by the instrumentality of the peo- | 
ple, all the despots of Europe immediately | 
joined to crush them. No question was | 
asked whether the Constitution were good | 
or bad, fit or unfit ; the only question was, | 
did the constitution flow from the people, | 
was it the spontaneous growth of the 
public sentiment, and if it were, it was 
to be unhesitatingly crushed. That the 
Portuguese Constitution came from a legi- | 
timate source, even the despots of Europe | 
could not deny; that it was well re- 
ceived by the most intelligent of the 
Portuguese people was equally certain ; 
but when this Constitution was put down 
by a fanatical rabble, headed by priests, 
and stimulated and supported by a neigh- 
bouring sovereign, then the people of 
England heard of nothing but the 
doctrine of non-interference, then his 
right hon. friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, and the 
noble Lord, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, though never over-anxious 
to recognise the power of the people,— 
founded their principle of non-interfer- 
ence on the impropriety, the impolicy of 
appealing against the voice of the people. 
The Constitution had the marks and 
stamps of freedom, and that was the 
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reason why it was not supported. Though 
recognised by all the legitimate sovereigns 
of Europe, it was not for one moment 
to be defended. Had an attack been 
made on an absolute Monarch by the 
people, their armies would instantly have 
marched to his rescue. They looked, 
however, with complacency, and with ap- 
probation, on the overthrow of free insti- 
tutions. It was not for England to hold 
counsel with those who entertained such 
doctrines respecting the duty of sove- 
reigns. He had already referred to the 


| language used on hearing of Don Miguel’s 


usurpation, and was that the only indication 
we had given of our readiness to support 
him? What was thereason, he would ask, 
of the breathless haste with which the 
blockade of Oporto was recognized,—a 
blockade so utterly inefficient, and even 
ridiculous, that whilst the government at 
Oporto was sitting devising measures 
against Don Miguel, the first intimation 
of it was conveyed by the newspapers ¢ 
All Europe was astonished that Great 
Britain should so prematurely have thrown 


| its great influence into the scale of usur- 


pation. His right hon. friend (Mr. Peel) 
had said ‘* Would you go to war?” 
Why, if England had manifested her 
opinions in the tenour of her conduct, and 
especially if she had declared those 
opinions to her allies, such a declaration 
would alone have been sufficient to crush 
the usurper. Even if war were the result, 
no man could deny that a war against an 
usurper, a rebel against his sovereign, and 
a persecutor of his people, would have 
been just. But had we merely blockaded 
the Tagus, or issued a declaration, or 


| made a display of force, that would have 


been sufficient, and there would have 
been an end of the usurpation. But the 
fact of this interference in support of the 
usurper, and against the legitimate sove- 
reign of Portugal, was no longer an 
inferential charge against the Government. 
It had lately been avowed by the head of 
that Government, that his proceedings in 
respect to Terceira were pursued with 
that intent. With grief and mortification, 
greater than he could trust himself to ex- 
press, had he heard it declared that the 
state of Terceira was not such as it 
ought to have been, and would have been, 
had the other Powers of Europe done 
their duty as this country had done hers. 
What was the plain meaning of this decla- 
ration? That we had done every thing 
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in our power, and more, as it would be 
made too plainly to appear, than the law 
of nations, sanctioned for the odious pur- 
pose of putting Terceira under the domi- 
nion of Don Miguel; and that he com- 
plained that other powers had not co- 
operated with us in this iniquitous pro- 
ject. We are disappointed, forsooth, 
because the King of the Netherlands 
would not send his ships of war to pre- 
vent Count Villa Flor and his gallant 
companions from finding an asylum in that 
Island—and yet the King of the Nether- 
lands was not committed, as England was 
committed, to the protection of those who 
had stood by the Constitution and their 
legitimate Sovereign, and who had been 
taught by us to believe that, in so doing, 
they were standing by the connection of 
their country with Great Britain: but, if 
not committed to them, he felt himself 
bound by the law of nations, and the 
claims of misfortune. Sir, (said Mr. 
Huskisson) at the time I am now speak- 
ing, this ill-omened declaration has proba- 
bly reached the young and gallant hero, 
Count Villa Flor, who is charged with the 
defence of that Island, and who has 
shewn how worthy he is of that trust, by 
the brilliant manner in which he repulsed 
the Miguelite forces last autumn. What 
must have been his feelings at reading 
this declaration? amounting, as it does, 
to an expression of regret and disappoint- 
ment, that he had been able (able un- 
assisted, able in spite of the hostile inter- 
ference of England) to save himself and 
his loyal countrymen, by their own 
prowess, and their own resources, from 
the scaffolds, the tortures, the dun- 
geons of the usurper. I think I see him 
casting his eyes round that little Island, 
now so endeared to him by all the noblest 
ties of patriotism and honour—I think I 
hear him exclaim, in the agony of em- 
bittered, but indignant feelings, “ I was 
but a stripling, when, in 1810, “Lord Wel- | 
lington made his stand in the lines of 
Torres Vedras. That last little nook of "| 
the land of my birth was then the only 
spot in the west of Europe, from Venice 
to the mouth of the Vistula, which was 
not under the yoke, or in immediate sub- | 


jection to one overwhelming usurpation. 


It was there that 1 saw Lord Wellington 
plant that standard of defiance against 
the countless armies of Buonaparte, which, 
three years afterwards, flying triumphant 
across the Pyrenees, was waving in victory, 
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and amid the shouts of general peace, 
upon the ramparts of Thoulouse. The 
sight of Lord Wellington shut up at Torres 
Vedras first kindled in my youthful bosom 
the love of freedom, and the aspirations of 
honourable fame. If from Terceira I 
now defy the tyrant of Portugal, it is 
because the example of the Duke of Wel- 
lington has taught me what may be 
achieved by indomitable fortitude, and 
by unshaken perseverance in a just cause. 
It is with unbounded admiration of those 
virtues in him, that I have studied to 
make him my pattern, and that I raise 
my daily prayers to Heaven, that I may 
have the constancy to emulate them for 
the restoration of my lawful sovereign, 
and the deliverance of my native land.” 
If these be the feelings of Count Villa 
Flor, when he receives the declaration to 
which I have alluded with so much 
pain and regret, I can only say that, with 
those sentiments, I had rather be Count 
Villa Flor, shut up with his faithful band 
at Terceira, than the Prime Minister of 
England, regretting that he and they are 
still able to defy the vengeance of Don 
Miguel; and fearing that from thence, 
they may at last accomplish the down- 
fall of his tyranny, and the restoration of 
peace and happiness to Portugal. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by say- 
ing he thought on the whole, whether 
Parliament looked to the honour of Great 
Britain or its interests, whether it looked 
to the opinion of foreign states on the 
necessity of encouraging freedom; it was 
bound to interfere, it was bound to 
call for that information which could 
alone enable it to form a correct opinion 
of the conduct of Ministers. He wished 
for inquiry, and for the interposition 
of the authority and opinion of Parlia- 
| ment, in order to prevent those further pro- 
| ceedings which would make the Ministers 





| of England appear disadvantageously in 
the eyes of Europe, and a blot in our 
history in all time to come. There was 
but one feeling throughout Europe, that 
| this country ought to interpose, for the 
protection of that party which were now 
| the agents of persecution for a measure 
which we had countenanced. Something 
| had been said of a treaty of Amnesty; he 
| would only say that unless it were gua- 
-ranteed by something more trustworthy 
than Don Miguel’s oath, no man ought to 
rely on it. 


i Mr, Secretary Peel explained, that his 
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right hon. friend had complained that he 
had stated that the British army had been 
recalled from Portugal, whilst he (Mr. 
Huskisson) was Colonial Secretary, at a 
time when it was known that Don Miguel 
had violated the Charter. But he had not 
stated that when his right hon. friend re- 
called the British troops Don Miguel had 
taken the title of King, though he had 
given indications of his intentions to usurp 
that title. The order was given on the 
26th of March ; and, previous to giving it, 
a letter had been received from Sir F. 
Lamb, stating that the officers of the army 
had been displaced, and that other steps 
had been taken, which were the evident 
precursors of more violent measures. On 
the 24th of March, Sir F. Lamb notified 
to Lord Dudley, that the Chamber of 
Deputies had been dissolved, without 
requiring that another should be convoked, 
which was directly contrary to the Charter. 
It was subsequent to the former despatches 
received from Sir F. Lamb that the order 
had been used for the recall of the British 
troops, and he therefore inferred that his 
right hon. friend concurred in the policy 
of the British Government not to interpose 
by force for the protection of the Portu- 
guese Constitution. 

Mr. Huskisson explained. What he 
complained of was, that his right hon, 
friend quoted despatches of his which he 
did not produce, and he challenged his 
right hon. friend to produce the letter 
signed by him. 

Mr. Peed (with warmth.)—“ I deny the 
charge, [loud cries of ‘hear.’] 1 did not 
quote the letters of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. There is an end of all discussion, if I 
cannot refer to facts. I said that an order 
was given for the recall of the British 
ttoops by a Secretary of State, and that 
Secretary was Mr. Huskisson. I quote 
no letters : I relate facts.” 

Viscount Sandon said, that he did not 
think an armed interference was required ; 
but Ministers had other means, even 
stronger than arms: and it would have 
been sufficient had they expressed their 
opinion against the usurpation. A foreign 
Minister of the country had declared that 
the friends of Don Miguel were the friends 
of this country; and a few nights after, 
the same Minister had declared that Don 
Miguel was cruel because he was cowardly. 
Both these sentiments were, in his opinion, 
improper; and he could not give his con- 
fidence to a foreign policy so conducted. 


, {COMMONS} 
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He admired the domestic policy of the 
present Government ; but if he was put to 
the test, he must say that he could not 
place confidence in the foreign policy of 
the Government. He saw an absurd 
readiness to recognize the blockade of 
Oporto by Don Miguel, and a determined 
opposition to every blockade instituted by 
the Greeks. He said the expedition to 
Terceira was beaten back, and that to 
Mexico allowed to pass unmolested. It 
was because he disapproved of the policy 
that he meant to support the Motion of 
the noble Lord. 

Viscount Palmerston replied.—He was 
not, he said desirous of occupying the House 
at that hour, but some observations had 
fallen from his right hon. friend, to which 
a reply was necessary. His right hon. 
friend had complained that he had made 
choice of his points of attack, but he had 
forgotten to add, that the Motion was 
communicated to Government some time 
before, and it embraced every point on 
which he had made any observations. His 
right hon. friend (Mr. Peel) hadcharged him 
too with broaching opinions which he had 
not avowed whilst a member of the Cabi- 
net; but, looking to dates, that reproach 
would not appear well founded. It was 
true, that he (Lord Palmerston) made no 
objection to withdrawing the British 
troops from Portugal ; but he denied that 
the government of Portugal had then 
taken a decisive course. He (Lord Pal- 
merston) felt himself in an embarrassing 
situation, for he did not know whether he 
was entitled to use, even hypothetically, 
the expressions in the remonstrances made 
by the English Government to Don Mi- 
guel; but he challenged his right hon. 
friend to produce them. The order for 
the recall of the troops was sent on the 
6th of March. The arrival of the first 
communication of any thing like the as- 
sumption of royal authority on the part of 
Don Miguel was on the 7th of May. On 
the 19th of May, he (Lord Palmerston) 
attended the last Cabinet Council on this 
subject. He wished the right hon, Gen- 
tleman would produce the answer to that 
despatch of the 7th of May. It would 
appear from that despatch what was the 
tone held by the British Government 
towards Don Miguel. He challenged his 
right hon. friend to produce these papers, 
which would decide the difference between 
them. Ifhis right hon. friend would pro- 
duce the others, he would not press for 
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those which regarded the negotiations with 
the Brazils, and he did trust that the 
House would support his Motion to this 


Country Bank Notes. 





extent. 


Strangers were then ordered to with- 


draw, and a division took place. 
numbers were — For 


The 
the Motion 73: 


Against it 150:—Majority against the 


Motion 77. 


List of the Minority. 


Bankes, Henry 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bernal, Ralph 
Blake, Sir F. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Canning, Sir Stratford 
Carter, John B. 
Calthorpe, Fred. 
Cave, R. Otway 
Cavendish, Henry 
Cavendish, Wm. 
Chichester, Arthur 
Davenport, E. 
Duncombe, hon. W. 
Denison, J. E. 
Dundas, hon. Thomas 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Ellis, hon. Geo. Agar 
Kllis, hon. Augustus 
Encombe, Viscount 
Ewart, W. 
Fazakerly, John N. 
Fyler, Thomas B. 
Graham, Sir J. 
Grant, rt. hon. C. 
Grant, R. 

Heneage, G. F. 
Hobhouse, J. Cam 
Howick, Viscount 
Ifonywood, W. P. 
Horton, rt. hon. R.W. 
Iuskisson, rt. hon. W. 
Inglis, Sir Robert 
Jephson, Chas. D. O. 
Knight, Robert 
Labouchere, Henry 
Lamb, hon. George 
Lambert, Jas. S. 
Lennard, Barrett 
Littleton, Edw. J. 


Macdonald, Sir James 
Macqueen, Potter 
Maberly, J. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Norton, G. C. 
Nugent, Lord 
O’Connell, Daniel 
Ord, William 
Peech, N. W. 
Pendarvis, E.W.W. 
Philips, Sir George 
Philips, Geo. R. . 
Phillimore, Joseph 
Price, Robert, 
Protheroe, E. 
Rice, T. S. 
Robinson, Sir IT. 
Rumbold, E. C. 
Russell Lord John 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, W. 
Stanley, E.G. S. 
Tennyson, Chas, 
Thomson, C. P. 
Townshend, Lord C. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Uxbridge, Earl of 
Warrender, Sir G. 
Wetherell, Sir C. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wood, C, 

TELLERS, 
Palmerston, Lord 
Sandon, Lord 





Parrep Orr. 
Hume, Joseph 
Ingilby, Sir W.A. 
Gordon, R. 
Wilson, Sir R. 





WOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 11. 


Mrinures.] Returns were laid on the Table, of the quan- 
tities of Corn, Flour, and Meal imported into the United 
Kingdom, since July 15th, 1828 ; and of the weekly aver- 
age price of Corn, since the same period. Several Petitions 
were presented, complaining of Agricultural Distress, 
praying that the East-India Company’s Charter might 
not be renewed, and that Suttees might be put a stop to. 


Country Bank Nores.] 


The Duke 


of Wellington, in presenting a Petition 
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from the Parish of St. Pancras, against the 
Vestry Act, took an opportunity to answer 
a question put to him by bis noble friend 
(Viscount Goderich) on a former evening, 
with respect to a return of Country Bank- 
notes, stamped within a certain period. 
On inquiry, he found that he was right in 
supposing, as he did, when he answered 
his noble friend’s question at first, that 
the amount of Scotch notes was in- 
cluded in the account on both sides. He 
had ascertained that it would be quite 
impossible to distinguish between the 
stamps issued for England and Scotland, 
except as regarded those for 1/. notes, 
which were all Scotch. The account in- 
cluded the notes of the chartered banks. 


Duties on Conveyances oF Lirr- 
uoLD Property.—Fire [nsurances.] 
The Earl of Malmesbury wished to obtain 
returns of the proceeds of two different 
descriptions of Stamp-duties, in one of 
which, he, as a land-owner, felt a par- 
ticular interest; and the other of which 
included the interests of many classes of 
the community. As the day was approach- 
ing, on which it was intended to submit 
to the other House of Parliament the usual 
annual financial statement, he. thought he 
could not do better than advert to the sub- 
ject at that moment. He alluded to the 
Stamp-duties upon Conveyances of Life- 
hold property, and he wished to call their 
Lordships’ attention, for a short time, 
to the subject. In some of the western 
counties in which he possessed landed 
property, it was usual for cottagers to 
hold their cottages on lives; and the cus- 
tom was a good one, as it encouraged the 
breeding up (if he might use the expression) 
of a respectable class of cottagers. When 
these individuals had children, they na- 
turally desired to put their children’s lives 
in their leases as well as their own; and 
the usual fine for adding one life to two 
others in such case was (according to his 
own experience, and he believed, it was 
the same in the case of other parties) 52. 
But this was not all; the tenant who paid 
his landlord 5/. on account of this trans- 
action, had to pay to Government a duty 
of 1/7. 15s. on the conveyance, and 17. 10s. 
on the counter-part, thus, making a sum 
of 31. 5s. stamp-duty, payable on a trans- 
action of which the amount between land- 
lord and tenant was only 5/. The exist- 
ence of this duty opposed a great obstacle 
to such transactions. The landlord might 
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say to his tenant, “ pay me the fine by in- 
stalments: I know you cannot afford to 
pay it at once, and I will take it as you 
can spare it;” but the stamp duty must 
be paid upon the nail. The consequence 
of a duty so disproportionate in amount 
to the value of the transaction, was to pre- 
vent conveyances being made in many 
cases in which they would otherwise be 
effected. He was desirous of knowing the 
actual amount of revenue produced to the 
Exchequer by this tax. Hehoped that there 
would appear reason for reducing this 
duty? He would have it lowered (if not 
entirely remitted) to 1s. or 2s. 6d. on each 
conveyance. Again, if he had five acres, 
which he wished to dispose of in fee, say 
for asum of 149/., the stamp duty was 
1/.10s. He wished to ascertain the produce 
also of that duty. There were few things 
from which land suffered more than from 
law transactions, as at present conducted. 
The law, or rather taxation, weighed most 
heavily upon it. He hoped to see these 
onerous and unjust imposts considerably 
lowered, or altogether done away with in 
the forthcoming financial arrangements. 
There was another point affecting landed 
property, which was also well deserving 
attention ;—he alluded to the duty on 
policies of fire insurance. He would take 
the case of common insurances. He, or 
any other man, might not be wealthy 
enough to risk the chance of a fire upon 
his farm,and was accordingly compelled to 
insure his dwelling, farm, buildings, stock, 
&c. In1815,theexpense ofa policy of com- 
mon insurance was 2s. per cent, and the 
duty was 2s. 6d. (125 per cent on the in- 
surance); but it was raised between 1815 
and 1824 to 3s. (150 per cent on the in- 
surance). Policies were now done at 
1s. 6d., the duty still continuing 3s.; so 
that the amount of the duty was actually 
double the charge of the offices which 
undertook to guarantee people’s property 
from loss by fire. What was the con- 
sequence ? Men of large property, who 
could afford to run the risk, did not 
insure at all. They said, “ Here are per- 
sons willing to insure us for a sum upon 
which a duty of 200 per cent is added by 
the Government. We shan’t pay it: we 
will take our chance.” He was satisfied 
that if this tax upon fire-insurances were 
reduced considerably, the Treasury would 
be fully repaid, and all deficit prevented 
by an increase in the number and amount 
of policies, at the same time that there 
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would be much greater security for pro- 
perty than at present. He might here 
observe, with reference to the first part of 
his statement, that the duty on convey- 
ances of cottages was about 75 per 
cent on the amount generally demanded 
by landlords for the introduction of a new 
life into a lease. The duty upon convey- 
ances of property, in fee simple, below the 
value of 150/. a-year, was also very bur- 
thensome. The noble Earl concluded by 
moving for “ A return of the amount of 
Stamp-duties paid upon Conveyances of 
Lifehold property, under the annual value 
of 51." Also for a return of the amount 
of Stamp-duties paid on Conveyances of 
property in Fee, under the value of 150/.” 
—Ordered. 

* (The cottages in question seldom or never 
exceeded the value of 40s., but he fixed 5/. in 
order to save trouble, and facilitate the making 
out of the account.) 


State oF THE Country. — REtLa- 
TIONS witH PortruGaL.-— TuRKEY.] 
Lord Holland said, since he came into the 
House, he had received a request from his 
noble friend (the Duke of Richmond), 
whose Motion for a Committee to inquire 
into the State of the Country, more par- 
ticularly as regarded the employment of 
the labouring classes, originally stood for 
that day, but which had been put off in 
consequence of circumstances which must 
be to their Lordships a source of great 
regret, to give notice that his noble friend 
would submit his motion to their Lordships 
on that day week. Accordingly, he would 
do so, and would move that the House be 
summoned for that day.—Ordered. The 
noble Baron proceeded to say, that, seeing 
some noble Lords, members of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in their places, he 
wished to put two or three questions to 
them concerning the relations subsisting 
between this country and Portugal. He 
was the rather disposed to do so, as in the 
several communications made to Parlia- 
ment, from time to time, respecting those 
relations, there seemed still to remain 
(notwithstanding all that had been said 
on the subject) a considerable degree 
of ambiguity. In order that noble Lords 
should fully understand the questions, 
it might, perhaps, be necessary for him 
to refer to the communications with 
which the House had been favoured 
on the subject. On the 28th of July, 
1828, Parliament was informed, in the 
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Speech from the Throne at the close of 
the Session, that “his Majesty relies upon 
the wisdom of the august Sovereign the 
head of the House of Braganza, to take 
the course which shall be best calculated 
to maintain the interests and honour of 
that illustrious family, and to secure the 
peace and happiness of the country over 
which he reigns.” At the opening of the 
Session of 1829, Parliament was informed, 
in the Speech delivered by the Lords Com- 
inissioners, that ‘“‘his Majesty laments 
that his diplomatic relations with Portugal 
are still necessarily suspended ;” and that, 
“deeply interested in the prosperity of 
the Portuguese monarchy, his Majesty 
has entered into negotiations with the head 
of the House of Braganza, in the hope of 
terminating a state of affairs which is in- 
compatible with the permanent tranquillity 
and welfare of Portugal.” Further, at the 
conclusion of the Session of 1829, it was 
stated by the Lords Commissioners, that 
“it is with increased regret that his Ma- 
jesty again adverts to the condition of the 
Portuguese monarchy, but his Majesty 
commands us to repeat his determination 
to use every effort to reconcile conflicting 
interests, and to remove the evils which 
press so heavily upon a country, the pros- 
perity of which must ever be an object of 
his Majesty’s solicitude.” Notwithstanding 
these repeated assurances Parliament was 
told at the commencement of the present 
Session, that “ his Majesty laments that he 
is unable to announce to you the prospect 
of a reconciliation between the Princes of 
the House of Braganza;” that ‘‘his Majesty 
has not yet deemed it expedient to re- 
establish upon their ancient footing, his 
Majesty’s diplomatic relations with the 
kingdom of Portugal; but the numerous 
embarrassments arising from the con- 
tinued interruption of these relations 
increase his Majesty’s desire to effect 
the termination of so serious an_ evil.” 
From these communications their Lord- 
ships might collect that a negotiation 
was established between this country and 
the Emperor Don Pedro, with the hope of 
reconciling the conflicting interests of the 
different branches of the House of Bra- 
ganza; and the conclusion was, that our 
hopes and endeavours had been disap- 
pointed—in fact, that the negotiation had 
failed, But since the delivery of the royal 
Speech at the commencement of the 
Session, some other circumstances had 
occurred which rendered it desirable to 
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have a little more light thrown upon this 
subject. One of the circumstances to 
which he alluded involved a communi- 
cation, which, although it might not be 
strictly regular to introduce and argue upon 
in their Lordships’ House, must, neverthe- 
less, be considered as having been made 
to Europe at large,—he meant the late 
Speech of the King of France to the 
French Chambers. In that Speech he 
found that the King of France informed 
the Chambers as follows on the subject of 
Portugal :—“‘I pursue at this moment, in 
concert with my allies, negotiations, the 
object of which is, to bring about a recon- 
ciliation necessary for the repose of the 
Peninsula between the Princes of the 
House of Braganza.” This was some- 
what different from the language held in 
the Speech delivered in that House at the 
commencement of the Segssion;—but this 
by the way: he proceeded to the ques- 
tions which he had to propose to the 
noble Lord, His first question was this 
Had the negotiation originally established 
between this country and the Emperor 
Don Pedro, in the year 1829, or the close 
of 1828, come to a conclusion; and if so, 
had it failed, or not? In the next place, 
he wished to know, with respect to the 
negotiation mentioned by the King of 
France in his late Speech to the Chambers, 
a negotiation undertaken “ in concert 
with his allies,” and pursued with similar 
views to our own in our negotiation, and, 
it might be, for some ulterior purposes,- 
were we parties to this second megoti- 
ation? and did we become parties to it 
with France in a secondary and sub- 
servient point of view, having failed in 
the negotiation which we undertook as 
principals. His third question regarded. 
what was, perhaps, an equally irregular 
source of information, and an equally 
irregular ground of remark. However, he 
should proceed with his inquiry founded 
upon such grounds. It wasgenerally under- 
stood by the public, that some of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had elsewhere alluded, 
as a reason for refusing certain papers 
connected with the subject of our relations 
with Portugal, to the circumstance of 
negotiations upon that subject being ac- 
tually pending, and to the possibility of 
such negotiations being prejudiced by the 
production of the papers required. He 
wished to know whether the negotiations 
stated to be pending, and urged as consti- 
tuting a bar to the information demanded, 
G 
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were negotiations which we were pursuing 
in concert with, and under, Franee, with 
Portugal and Spain, or direct negotiations, 
undertaken upon our part with the govern- 
ment de facto of Portugal, with a view of 
arranging its recognition, and re-estab- 
lishing our diplomatic relations with that 
government, as hinted at in the Speech 
from the Throne at the commencement of 
the Session? So much upon the subject of 
Portugal: but, since he was upon his 
legs, he might as well mention, that there 
Was an apparent discrepancy between the 
French King’s Speech and that recently 
delivered by the Lords Commissioners in 
that House with respect to the mode of 
alluding to the termination of the war 
between Russia and Turkey. It was 
stated in the Speech of the King of 
France.— War has been extinguished 
inthe East: the moderation of the con- 
queror, and the amicable intervention of 
the Powers, by preserving the Ottoman 
empire from the evils which threatened 
it, have maintained the equilibrium, and 
confirmed the ancient relations of states.” 
He understood from the Speech of the 
Lords Commissioners that our Govern- 
ment felt satisfaction at the peace between 
Russia and Turkey, but he did not under- 
stand that that peace had been brought 
about by the intervention of his Britannic 
Majesty. ‘The words of our Speech were, 
“‘ His Majesty hasseen with satisfaction that 
the war between Russia and the Ottoman 
Porte has been brought to a conclusion.” 
Certaiffly these words did not bear out 
the notion of this country having been one 
of the powers to whose amicable interven- 
tion the preservation of the Ottoman empire, 
and of the balance of Europe, was brought 
about. He wished to Jearn whether there 
had been an accidental omission in the 
royal Speech of a statement of the fact of 
intervention on our part, or whether we 
were to understand that Great Britain had 
looked on indifferently upon the progress 
of the quarrel between Russia and Turkey, 
and did France interfere to preserve the 
Ottoman empire, and maintain the balance 
of Europe without us? 
The Earl of Aberdeen replied, that the 
negotiation to which the noble Lord al- 
lauded, as having being entered into by us 
with Don Pedro, in the summer of 1828, 
was considered to be brought to sucha 
close as deprived us of all prospect of a 
successful result with respect to it. In 
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of the word, could be said to have existed 
on that occasion at Riode Janeiro, as Lord 
Strangford, our ambassador, was referred 
to London as the seat of negotiation. It 
was naturally enough considered incon- 
venient to carry on negotiations on both 
sides of the Atlantic at the same time, and 
upon the same subject. In point of fact, 
the negotiation which failed was carried 
on in London, and not at the Brazils. 
As to the negotiation of France, that was 
quite a different transaction,—it was one 
in which we certainly acted in concert 
with France, but by no means in a secon- 
dary or subservient character. Indeed, 
strictly speaking, it could hardly be called 
a negotiation. A communication had 
been made by us, in concert with France, 
with a view toaccomplish the end adverted 
to in the French King’s Speech—the re- 
pose of the Peninsula. As to “ ulterior 
purposes,” his Majesty’s Ministers neither 
knew of them nor were parties to them. 

Lord Holland wished to know concern- 
ing the “ pending negotiations ?” 

The Earl of Aberdecn.—It could hardly 
be considered as a negotiation—a com- 
munication had been made by us, in con- 
cert with France and our allies, to Don 
Pedro--the subject was yet pending: it 
was impossible to say more on the point. 
With respect to the subject of the declar- 
ation supposed to have been made by 
some members of the Government to the 
effect that, in consequence of pending ne- 
gotiations, certain papers could not be 
laid before Parliament, he must observe 
that, assuming this statement to have been 
made, nothing could be more true than 
that while negotiations were pending, it 
must be impossible to produce papers re- 
lating to such negotiations; and when 
the time came for producing them, prob- 
ably the noble Lord would see very good 
reasons why they were at the present 
moment withheld. This he said in refer- 
ence to the general principle of not dis- 
closing prematurely the subject of nego- 
tiations which were in progress; but he 
did not know that any such declaration as 
the noble Lord appeared to imagine had, 
in fact, ever been made in reference to the 
present proceedings. What he understood 
was, that the papers in question had been 
refused on the ground that their production 
might be injurious to a numerous class of 
persons about whom every one felt natur- 
ally interested. He thought it was more 
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running this risk, than in reference to pre- 
sent negotiations (which were only thrown 
in as an additional argument), that the 
documents had been refused. They were 
not produced lest they should prove inju- 
rious to the prospects of those in whom 
the noble Lord was himself deeply inter- 
ested. With respect to that paragraph in 
the speech of the King of France which 
referred to ‘the amicable intervention of 
the powers” for the preservation of the 
Ottoman empire and the balance of Europe, 
he could assure the noble Lord that our 
intervention was most unceasing in the 
course of the contest, and went to urge, 
in the strongest mannner, upon both par- 
ties, the necessity of adopting conciliating 
views, while we endeavoured all in our 
power to forward negotiations of peace 
between them. What effect our remon- 
strances might have had he could not pre- 


tend to say: he hoped it would appear, if 


their Lordships looked at the termination 
of the contest, that neither party had neg- 
lected them. He must. however, admit 
that the Turks had long continued obsti- 
nately determined to proceed in their own 
way, and that they appeared to yield at 
length to the urgency of their situation 
rather than to the urgency of our remon- 
strances or to any thing else. 

Lord Holland said, he was not prepared 
at that moment with any notice of motion 
on the subject of our proceedings in re- 
ference to Portugal. However, he wished 
to make one or two observations upon what 
had fallen from the noble Lord. In an- 
swer to the first question proposed to him, 
the noble Earl stated, that the negotiation 
entered into between this country and the 
head of the House of Braganza, took place, 
not at Rio de Janeiro, but at London. 
He did not care which way it might be, 
but as to the fact that ‘ His Majesty has 
entered into negotiations with the head of 
the House of Braganza, in the hope of ter- 
minating a state of affairs which is incom: 
patible with the permanent tranquillity 
and welfare of Portugal,” as stated in the 
Speech trom the Throne, at the commence- 
ment of the Session of 1829, his wish had 
been, to ask the noble Earl whether he con- 
sidered those negotiations as completed 
and concluded; and he understood the 
noble Earl to say, that they were con- 
cluded, and that another negotiation, un- 
dertaken by us in conjunction with, but 
not under, France, was to be considered a 
separate and new negotiation. 
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The Earl of Aberdeen said, the noble 
Lord did not appear fully to understand 
him, and had rather misinterpreted what 
he had said. The present negotiation, or 
communication, could hardly be considered 
as an entirely separate and new one, be- 
cause it had the same object in view as 
the original negotiation. What he wished 
the noble Lord to understand was, that our 
original negotiation with the Emperor Don 
Pedro had arrived at such a state that there 
was little prospect of its successful issue. 
The present negotiation, which we had un- 
dertaken in concert with France, was in 
continuation of the previous one which we 
had conducted by ourselves, and could 
hardly be considered a separate negotia- 
tion, although undertaken in direct con- 
cert with France and our other allies. It 
was true that before, although acting with 
a perfect feeling of unanimity and concert 
with other powers, we acted by ourselves, 
and that now we were acting in direct con- 
cert with our allies, still it was for the 
attainment of the same object as we ori- 
vinally had in view. 

Lord Holland said, he was to understand, 
then, that France was no party to the ne- 
gotiation originally, and that she was a 
party to the present negotiation. He 
would ask, was Spain a party to this nego- 
tiation? The noble Earl talked of our 
having undertaken the negotiation in con- 
cert with our other allies. He therefore 
wished to ask whether Spain was a party ¢ 

The Earl of Aberdeen replied, that the 
Court of Spain was no party to the nego- 
tiation. He might also as well observe, 
that the Court of Austria was a party, 
and that throughout the whole of the ne- 
gotiations France had full cognizance of 
all that had been done by us from the very 
first, although she had not, until recently, 
acted prominently in the matter, and in 
direct concert with this country. 


MarniaGes’ vanrpatine Act.] The 
louse went into a Committee on this Bill, 
on the Motion of the Bishop of London. 
Lord Holland wished to return his thanks 
to the reverend Prelate who had intro- 
duced the Bill, the principles and enact- 
ments of which, generally speaking, met 
with his warm approbation. It was very 
disadvantageous, very galling, particularly 
where property was concerned, to leave 
the authority uncertain by which marriages 
could be rendered valid. He believed that 
much inconvenience had arisen for want 
G 2 
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of an enactment like the first clause, and 
he had to regret that it had not been made 
prospective as well as retrospective in its 
operation. It would have been desirable 
that a method should have been found, to 
render the marriages therein described 
valid when contracted in future. To the 
second clause he had no objection ; the 
wording of the third clause he thought 
somewhat vague. He should like to see 
it stated why “ banns could not be legally 
published in certain chapels.” Like the 
first clause, too, the benefits of this were 
all for marriages already contracted, and 
no provision was made for future marriages 
of the same description. ‘The act would 
not, indeed, legalize marriages contracted 
in chapels where banns could not be legally 
published ; but these chapels should be so 
described as to leave no doubt on the sub- 
ject. The fourth clause, relating to mar- 
riages celebrated in chapels of which the 
consecration was doubtful, wanted an ad- 
ditional enactment, to put an end to all 
doubt, as to what was or what was not a 
legally consecrated chapel. 

The Bishop of London said, if the noble 
Lord’s suggestions were acted on, some of 
the most important clauses of the Marriage 
Act would be nullified. By that it was 
provided, that the marriage should take 
place where the banns were published. 
{t had been his object to provide a remedy 
for doubts in past cases of inadvertence: 
but he would not be a party to remove the 
obstacles to clandestine marriages. The 
noble Lord was not perhaps aware, that 
the last clause of the Bill related only to 
one chapel, and that might be more par- 
ticularly described. As the law stood, 
the bishop of a diocese had the power, 
with the consent of the incumbent, to au- 
thorise the publication of banns in any 
consecrated chapel ; but he wished to give 
the bishop the power independently of the 
incumbent. He believed that at Maccles- 
field, which contained from 20,000 to 
30,000 inhabitants, most of them had to 
go four miles to a chapel because the in- 
cumbent refused to allow the banns to be 
published in any other. 

Some verbal amendments were then 
ayreed to, and the Bill ordered to be read 
a third time on a future day. 
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MINUTES.] Mr. NEFLEtook the Oaths and his Seat, as 
Member for Gatton, Petitions were presented, praying for 
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the repeal of the Duties on Coals carried coastwise: Against 
the Leather Duties: Against the Malt Duty : For a Reform 
in Parliament: For the Abolition of Slavery: For the Eman- 
cipation of the Jews: Against the Truck System: Against 
the late Change in the Currency: And praying for the re- 
moval of the India Company’s Monopoly. 

Returns were ordered on the Motion of Sir THomAs Free- 
MANTLE Of Money demanded at the Exchequer by High 
Sheriffs of each County of England and Wales, for extra 
expenses in 1828—1829, and of the sums granted by the 
Exchequer:—On the Motion of Mr. WoDEHousE, of the 
average Prices of Corn in England and Wales for the ten 
years ending with 1829:—On the Motion of Lord F. L. 
Gower, of the Expenses of various Public Establishments 
in Ireland, and of the Miscellaneous Estimates for Ireland. 

Returns were presented of the number of Vessels employed 
in the Trade of the United Kingdom for 1823: Of the money 
paid for the management of the National Debt : Of balance 
of Public Money in the hands of the Bank of England at 
different periods : Of the last report of the National Vaccine 
Establishment: Of the twenty-second Report on Charities : 
Of processes issued and the commencement of Writs in the 
Courts of Great Sessions of Wales during the last ten years, 


Forms anp OrDERs oF THE Housr.] 
Mr, Lawley, in presenting three Peti- 
tions from individuals against the London 
and Birmingham Junction Canal Bill, com- 
plaining that their names had been impro- 
perly inserted in the subscription-list, ob- 
served, that so many irregularities had been 
committed in the management of the Bill, 
and so many of the Standing Orders of the 
House had been violated, that he wished 
these Petitions should be referred to a 
Committee to examine their allegations. 

The Speaker explained, that the rule of 
the House was, to give leave to bring in a 
private bill, after the petition praying for 
leave to bring it in had been referred to a 
committee. It was the duty of the com- 
mittee to ascertain thatthe Standing Orders 
had been complied with. A petition 
against the principle of a bill might be 
received at any stage, but petitions against 
its details were always referred to the 
committee after it had been read a second 
time. In this case it appeared, as the Bill 
had been read a first time, that it must 
have been referred to a committee, which 
had reported that the Standing Orders had 
been complied with. If the hon. Member 
were prepared to show that the committee 
had been imposed on, the House might 
reject the Bill. 

Mr. Lawley said, he understood that the 
petitioners were prepared to prove that the 
Standing Orders had been evaded. 

Mr. Littleton suggested, that the safer 
course would be, to adhere to the rules 
laid down by the House. 

The Speaker stated it to be his opinion, 
that the case could not be passed over, 
though there was a difficulty in saying 
what was to be done, as it could only be 
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referred back to the committee which had 
already decided that the Standing Orders 
had been complied with. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, he hada 
Petition to present from several individuals, 
complaining that their names had been in- 
serted in the list of approvers of the Bill 
without their consent. That appeared to 
him an unwarrantable infringement on the 
rules of the House, which could on no ac- 
count be passed over. 

The Speaker said, as there was no breach 
of privilege, and noirregularity in the forms 
which had been followed, he was at a loss 
to know to what committee it could be re- 
ferred for investigation. 

Mr. Littleton said, that until last year, 
when the regulations then made limited 
the time of presenting petitions complain- 
ing of irregularities, with respect to the 
Standing Orders sucha petition might have 
been presented at any time. Ifthe House 
were once to open a door to vexatious pro- 
ceedings, by infringing those regulations, 
the consequence would be, that attornies 
in a late stage of the proceedings, point 
out some irregularity as to the Standing 
Orders, with aview to stop the progress of a 
bill to which his clients were opposed. 
He admitted that the case of the peti- 
tioners was a hard one, but he thought it 
would be still greater hardship, if the 
rules of the House were departed from, 

The Speaker explained, that up to the 
Session before last, a petition might be 
presented against a private bill at any 
stage of its progress through the House, 
complaining that the Standing Orders had 
not been observed. That power, however, 
was frequently abused, and petitions pre- 
sented at a late stage of the measure, in 
order to frighten the party promoting it, or 
increase his expense. To guard against 
this, the House ruled that no petition 
should be received complaining that the 
Standing Orders had not been complied 
with, after the first reading of any private 
bill, Thisregulation was, however, found to 
go too far, and in practice, as a private bill 
was generally brought in when a Com- 
mittee reported that the Standing Orders 
had been complied with, to operate as a 
complete bar against all petitions. To 
remedy this, the time of petitioning was 
extended to the second reading of a 
bill, because that allowed the parties op- 
posing the bill an opportunity of peti- 
tioning against it, on account of the 
Standing Orders not having been complied 
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with before the party promoting it had 
been put to much expense. By that rule 
the House was then guided, and he did not 
see how it could be departed from without 
causing great inconvenience. 

Mr. Hume, who said he had proposed 
the Resolution just referred to, was of 
opinion that it did prevent vexatious oppo- 
sition,while it gave a means of redress. If 
it were made out that names and sums had 
been put down without any authority, that, 
by the rules, of the House would justify 
throwing out the Bill. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, that the alle- 
gation was, that a false subscription had 
been deposed at the Private Bill Office, 
which was a fraud. If it were proved, 
though he did not accuse Mr, Eyre Lee, or 
any other gentleman, the Bill ought to be 
instantly rejected, and an inquiry set on 
foot as to its author. One of the allega- 
tions of the petition was, that the name of 
a person appeared in the list of sub- 
scribers for 1,0002. who was not, as he 
knew, worth any such sum. 

The petitions presented by Mr. Lawley 
were then orderred to be refered to the 
Committee on the Petition for the Bill. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson then presented 
a Petition from several persons, complain- 
ing that their names had been put down 
as subscribers to the same Junction Canal 
Bill, when they had never subscribed a 
single farthing. The list deposited in the 
Bil Office, they stated, was false; they 
therefore prayed that the House would 
institute an inquiry in order to find out 
the authors of this subscription-list, and 
that they might be heard by counsel 
at the Bar against the Bill. He had seen 
the subscription-list, and could assure the 
House, that the names of many persons 
were down as subscribers for large sums, 
whom he knew to be quite unable to pay 
any such amounts. 

Mr. Littleton deprecated the discussion, 
which was all ex parte and quite needless, 
as the petitions would be referred to a 
committee. Mr. Eyre Lee, whose name 
had been mentioned, was then in Wor- 
cestershire, discharging his duty as sub- 
sheriff, and though he knew nothing 
whatever of the facts of the case, he could 
answer for that gentleman being ready, on 
his return, to meet any charge that might 
be made against him. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, he had 
no wish to hurry forward an inquiry 
in the absence of that gentleman. He 
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had no doubt of Mr. Eyre Lee’s respect- 
ability, but he was not more respectable 
than many of the subscribers to the petition, 
which he had presented. He would move 
that the petition be referred to the same 
committee, which he had no doubt would 
give Mr, Eyre Lee an opportunity of vin- 
dicating himself. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, that what the 
petitioners complained of, the House was 
bound to inquire into. It was of such a 
nature that it was not to be overlooked. He 
had no object in pressing the inquiry but 
10 do justice, and he hoped that Mr. Eyre 
Lee, and the other parties, would be fuily 
heard in their own defence. He could not 
avoid regretting, however, that the hon. 
Member for Staftordshire had not evinced 
the same desire for parties to be heard, when 
he (Mr. Harvey) presented a petition from 
an individual against a measure by which 
his interests were affected. 

Mr. Littleton thought, that his conduct 
on that occasion needed no justification, 
and that he was bound to move a resolu- 
tion, declaring that it was improper for a 
person to be both judge and attorney in the 
same cause. 

Sir John Wrottesley knew nothing of 
the particular case, but he wished that 
every Englishman, when accused, should 
have a fair trial. . 

Mr. Lawley said, that it was not his in- 
tention that the committee should pro- 
ceed in the investigation till Mr. Eyre 
Lee was present. He did not implicate 
Mr. Lee, or any other person, but would 
leave the matter entirely to the committee. 

The petition presented by Mr. Aider- 
man Thompson was also referred to the 
committee. 

Mr, Benson presented a similar Petition 
from thirty-six individuals. They had ap- 
plied for shares in the canal, but had never 
received any answer. They had never 
paid any deposit, and many of them said 
they were unable to pay the large sums 
placed against their names. He thought 
these were matters that required serious 
investigation, and he should move that 
the petition be referred toa committee. He 
wished, as well as the hon. Baronet, not to 
condemn aman unheard, and he should 
be ready to assist Mr. Eyre Lee in making 
his defence; but if he could not defend 
himself, it would be his painful duty to 
uphold the dignity of Parliament, and 
bring the offender to account. 

Mr. Littleton said, that the Standing 
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Orders at present did not require the 
christian names of the parties to be inserted, 
which sometimes led to mistakes. Perhaps 
the Standing Orders ought to be altered in 
that particular. 

Petition referred to the Committee on 
the Bill, which was revived. 


Licensep VicruaLvers.] Mr. Alder- 
man Thompson presented a Petition, signed 
by 1,100 persons engaged in the sale of 
beer, by retail, in London, praying that 
the House might not consent to throw 
open the trade in Beer. He was aware, he 
said, that the House was disposed to take 
off the restrictions on trade as much as 
possible, and in that, as a general prin- 
ciple, he cordially concurred; but he 
thought the House ought to pause before 
it took a step which might not benefit the 
public, but would certainly be a most 
serious injury to persons carrying on the 
trade of Licensed Victuallers, The number 
of persons engaged in the trade of selling 
beer by retail in the metropolis, meaning 
only licensed victuallers, was 4,300, and 
the houses they occupied, at the lowest 
average, were worth 250/. a-piece to their 
owners ; but which, if the trade in beer 
were thrown open, would not be worth 
any thing. There then was a loss fo this 
body of individuals exceeding 1,000,000/. 
sterling without any corresponding benefit 
to the public. A measure involving so 
serious a loss to any set of men ought not 
to receive the sanction of the House, un- 
less it were required by some great and 
paramount interest. The sale of beer had 
been greatly reduced of late years by the 
reduction of the duty on wine, spirits, aud 
coffee; and if duty to the same amount 
were taken off beer, the consumption 
would probably be increased in proportion : 
but it was absurd to suppose that Govern- 
ment would increase the consumption by 
increasing competition among the sellers. 
The duty was so high, that all the retailer 
could get as his profit was 1d. per pot, out 
of which he had to pay rent, taxes, and 
all other expenses; so that it was utterly 
impossible the public could get it cheaper 
by open sale unless the duty was reduced. 
He therefore begged to caution those hon. 
Members connected with the landed in- 
terest, who were willing to support the 
throwing open the trade in beer, under an 
idea that it would benefit them by an in- 
creased consumption of malt, that it would 
do no such thing, Nothing would effect 
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that but a reduction of the duty on malt 
and beer. If the duty were removed, beer 
would enter fairly into competition with 
wine, and spirits, and tea, and the quantity 
consumed would probably increase. 
it were said that the value he had ascribed 
to these houses was fictitious, he would 
answer, that this fictitious value was the 
result of our excise laws, which had been 
more than a century in existence, and the 
petitioners had embarked their property in 
the trade, perfectly ignorant that these 
laws were to be abrogated. The petition- 
ers prayed to be heard by themselves or by 
counsel against the Bill, which would 
plunge their families in ruin. 

Mr. Alderman Wood supported the 
prayer of the petition, and said that it was 
not an over-value to fix the loss which 
throwing open the trade in beer would 
oecasion to the publicans of the metropolis 
at 2,000,0007. His hon. colleague had 
understated it. ‘There were upwards of 
4,000 licensed victuallers in the metro- 
polis, and their houses were, he thought, 
on an average, worth double the amount 
stated by the former speaker. Let the duty 
be first taken off malt and beer, and then, 
perhaps, the trade might be thrown open, 
but todo it at present would ruin those 
engaged in it, and give no benefit to the 
public. By the abolition of the duty, the 
prices would probably fall to three pence 
a pot, and the increased consumption 
would make up for the smallness of profit. 
At present the amount of business was so 
small, and the profits so little, that the 
publicans could hardly get a_ living. 
Already the trade had been opened to a 
certain extent by the establishment of 
houses for the sale of intermediate beer, 
which had inflicted a serious injury on the 
licensed victuallers. He supposed that 
Government did not intend to allow the 
trade to be carried on without a license, 
and if they did not, they would only 
divide a trade, that was now too small to 
subsist those engaged in it, among double 
their number. The tax on malt and beer 
was one of the most unjust that ever was 
yet devised, because the whole weight of 
it fell upon the poor. It really was mon- 
strous that the poor should drink their 
beer at a charge of 150 or 160 per cent 
above the absolute value, while the rich 
drank their claret at only twenty-five per 
cent beyond its first cost. 
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measure of this kind, intended for the 
public benefit. It was absurd to talk of 
vested interests ina trade carried on under 
a law which might at any time be varied 
for the public good. If the trade were so 
little profitable as was said by the hon, 
Alderman, those who now carried it on 
had no occasion to fear much competition ; 
for few persons would be absurd enough 
to embark in a trade which would bring 
on their ruin. If there were no profit, how- 
ever, why were the publicans so anxious 
to secure their monopoly ? He was _per- 
suaded that such a measure would do a 
great deal of good, and if the Government 
persevered in its intentions, he would give 
them all the support in his power. 

Mr. G. Dawson said, that he was dis. 
posed to give every consideration to the 
prayer of the petitioners; but he thought 
it would be attended with great imconve- 
nience to allow the parties to be heard by 
themselves or counsel before the com- 
mittee then sitting to inquire into the 
regulations under which beer was sold. 
Such a course would only tend to bring 
before that committee very exaggerated 
statements, and would delay its proceeding 
without contributing to the discovery of 
truth. It was to be hoped that hon. 
Members would not be so far carried 
away by the heat of debate as to enter on 
a desultory, irregular discussion on the 
merits of a question, at a time when it 
could possibly be productive of no eventual 
good, but would content themselves with 
providing evidence that might be laid be- 
fore the committee, and reserve their 
arguments for the proper place, where 
they could be fairly sifted and turned to 
account. The committee sitting upon the 
subject above stairs, he had no doubt 
would be disposed to pay every attention 
to the representations of a body so respect- 
able as the petitioners. 

Mr. F. Buxton concurred in thinking 
that all exaggerated statements ought to 
be avoided. Heshould not have said one 
word on the subject, had not the hon. 
Baronet indulged in some remarks which 
might better have been spared, as they 
were totally uncalled for. He did not in- 
tend to advance any thing in vindication 
of the monopoly of brewers, although a 
brewer himself; but he would say, that the 
present system of excessive taxation bore 
very hard upon the publican. People did 
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Sir J. Newport objected to the practice 
of urging vested interests against any 


not appear to be aware of the amount to 
which the beverage of the poor man was 
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taxed ; and nothing could so well demon- 
strate the grievance alluded to as a state- 
ment of the rate at which the consumers 
of beer paid for their humble enjoyment, 
compared with the tax imposed on the 
luxuries of the rich. Those who regaled 


themselves on champagne paid a duty of 


only twenty-seven per cent; those who 
drank claret paid twenty-eight per cent ; 
those who took port paid fifty-six ; but the 
consumers of beer were mulcted to the 
amount of 165 per cent. Again, gentle- 
men consumed malt at 20s. per quarter, 
while the poor man was constrained to pay 
55s. A reduction of one-half had been 
taken off the duty on spirits, but no cor- 
responding concession had been made in 
the article of beer, which was peculiarly 
the accompaniment of the poor man’s 
recreation. These were evils which could 
be removed by the reduction of taxation 
only ; not by the abolition of the monopoly. 
That would not prove any remedy what- 
ever, unless the House at the same time 
abolished the duties both on malt and beer. 
He did not complain as a brewer, but he 
was convineed that many publicans, men 
who had embarked their whole capital in 
their trade, would be ruined. If the public 
good required any alteration of the present 
system, he hoped that the House would 
not stop short until it carried the principles 
of free trade into full effect throughout the 
whole system of our legislation. Let the 
brewers buy both hops and corn in foreign 
markets, wherever they could get them 
better and cheaper than in our own; and 
one of these articles, hops, was much 
cheaper abroad than at home. The case 


of the publicans was undoubtedly one of 


much hardship ; they could live under the 
present system, or they might be able to 
live under a system of perfect freedom ; 


but a system of half favouritism and half 


freedom would be injurious to all classes. 

Mr. C. Barclay acknowledged that that 
was not a proper occasion for entering on 
the discussion, as all parties would have 
an opportunity of making their sentiments 
known to the committee, who, he was sure, 
would pay due attention to their state- 
ments, and act between conflicting inter- 
ests as justice might dictate. He believed 
that Ministers meant to act fairly by all 
parties, but many industrious individuals, 
he feared, would be overwhelmed with 
distress, if not with ruin, if the existing 
system were very considerably aud sud- 
denly altered, Why the right hon. baronet 
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had made such an attack on the publicans 
he did not know, unless it were because he 
came from a country in which there was 
no beer. He assured that right hon, 
Gentleman, that the people whose inter- 
ests he seemed to value so lightly were 
generally persons of great industry and 
economy, who from small beginnings had 
attained to independence. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson in moving that 
the Petition be referred to the committee 
thanked the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. G. Dawson) for his candor on that 
occasion. When the House recollected 
the great stake the petitioners had in the 
inquiry, it would not be surprised that 
they should be anxious that their interests 
should receive due consideration. 

Petition referred to a committee. 


Distress AND Rerorm.] Sir F. Bur- 
dett presented a Petition from the Manu- 
facturers and Shopkeepers of Coventry, 
complaining of Distress, and praying for a 
Reform in Parliament. The hon. Baronet 
said, he perfectly concurred in the senti- 
ments of the petitioners. 

Mr. Fyler declared his conviction, that 
the parties to this petition were suffering 
under most overwhelming distress. He 
did not take offence on account of their 
not having intrusted it to him, but should 
have candidly stated, had he been so 
honoured, how far he agreed with them, 
and how far he dissented. They prayed, 
as he was informed, for annual parlia- 
ments, election by ballot, and universal 
suffrage, on none of which points did their 
opinions coincide with his own. With 
respect to their desire for introducing 
ballot, he could never be brought to ap- 
prove that American, or rather dark Italian 
system of election, but he could give his 
hearty support to a temperate and gradual 
reform. He agreed with that part of the 
petition which represented the retail deal- 
ers as being in extreme distress. He knew 
they were so generally in the country, 
whatever they might be in town, and he 
was amazingly surprised to hear from high 
authority, that they were flourishing and 
prosperous. In his opinion, the true and 
only remedy for distress was relief from 
taxation, and for that he would vote, 
though he would not lend his name to 
swell ministerial majorities, nor to give 
importance to factious opposition. 

The Petition was read, and ordered to 
be printed, 
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Stavery.] Mr. Jephson presented a 
petition from a Mr. Johnston, praying for 
the abolition of Slavery in the West Indies. 

Mr. O'Connell, in seconding the motion 
of his hon. friend for bringing up the peti- 
tion, said, he did not think the House was 
taking all the steps it might for the aboli- 
tion of Slavery in the West Indies. He 
was willing to admit that in those colonies 
which had no legislatures of their own, 
being under the immediate control of the 
Crown, something had been done for 
ameliorating the condition of the slave- 
population. Where, however, there hap- 
pened, unfortunately for the poor negroes, 
to be a colonial legislature, the condition 
of those unhappy beings remained un- 
changed. He could not let that oppor- 
tunity pass without expressing his deep 
abhorrence of a system which subjected 
one human being to the lash of another ; 
a system repugnant alike to the best feel- 
ings of humanity, and to the dictates of 
sound policy. 

The Petition to lie on the Table. 


East India Company's 


East Inp1a Comrany’s Monoroty.] 
Mr. Poulett Thomson said, he had to 
present a Petition from individuals whose 
wealth, influence, and _ respectability 
placed them on a footing of equality with 
the highest classes of their fellow-subjects, 
and entitled their sentiments on all sub- 
jects, but more especially on that which 
was involved in their petition, to the most 
earnest and respectful attention of the 
House. It related to the monopoly of the 
East-India Company, in reference to which 
they held but one opinion, and that was 
embodied in the petition which he had the 
honour to present. It was not necessary 
for him, on that occasion, to say any thing 
of his own sentiments, he would merely 
state the views which were taken by the 
petitioners. He was gratified in having 
an opportunity of doing so, as it had been 
industriously represented that the mer- 
chants of London, who were concerned in 
the East India trade, had separate inter- 
ests, and entertained separate opinions, 
quite different from those already so gene- 
rally expressed by the merchants of the 
outports, The petition in his hand fully 
refuted those assertions, and proved that 
the London merchants made common 
cause with the parties to former petitions, 
and perfectly coincided in their sentiments 
with the merchants and manufacturers at 
the outports, 
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The petitioners, said Mr. Thomson, 
are merchants and agents connected with 
the trade of the East Indies, resident in 
London; and they state, 


Monopoly. 


“ That they are deeply interested in the in- 
quiry now pending in your hon. House ‘into 
the state of the Trade between Great Britain, 
the East Indies, and China,’ as connected with 
a renewal of the Charter to the East-India 
Company. 

“That it is their opinion, from the experi- 
ence obtained since the opening of the trade 
to the East Indies, by the 53rd of George 3rd, 
and subsequent acts, that the manufacturing, 
shipping, and commercial interests of the 
United Kingdom have derived very important 
advantages therefrom. 

“That they confidently rely that, in any 
renewal of the Charter of the East India Com- 
pany, due provision will be made to allow such 
tree intercourse of British subjects with India, 
and to give to them such right of settling there- 
in, as shall (consistently with the security of 
the British Government, and the welfare of the 
native population) be best calculated to pro- 
mote the full development of the internal re- 
sources of that country, and, by the application 
of British skill and capital, improve its various 
products, especially those of sugar, cotton, silk, 
and tobacco ; these being the principal means 
by which, in the opinion of your petitioners, a 
further extension of the valuable trade with 
India, now obstructed by the difficulty of ob- 
taining returns, may be facilitated. 

“That, adverting to the fact of the Govern 
ment of India having recently imposed a heavy 
and most vexatious burthen on the commerce 
of that country, through the operation of the 
‘Stamp Regulation,’ it is, in their opinion, due 
to the commercial interests of India that the 
trade should be at once relieved from that 
burthen, and protected against the imposition 
of any tax whatever by the local government, 
without a fair opportunity being afforded to 
all parties affected thereby of canvassing its 
merits and provisions, and of submitting to the 
Government such objections as they may 
entertain to the measure, previously to its 
acquiring the force of law. 

“They further state, that it is their opinion, 
supported by the personal experience of many 
of them, that commercial dealings, on the part 
of the Government of India, whether as mer- 
chants or manufacturers, are destructive of fair 
competition, and are, in consequence, calcu- 
lated rather to depress than excite commercial 
enterprise through the countries subject to 
their dominion. It is, therefore, most impor- 
tant to the mercantile prosperity of India that 
the government of that country should be 
entirely restricted from all commercial deal- 
ings, save and except, in reference to the 
export trade from India to Europe, it be abso- 
lutely necessary to buy produce in open 
market, for the purpose of remittance in aid of 
the territorial demands on the London treasury, 
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when no other means of supply can be ob- 
tained.” 

The petitioners add, however, ‘ That, whilst 
they express this opinion as to the bounds 
which should be set to the commercial inter- 
ference of the government of India, they desire 
to be distinctly understood not to uphold the 
usefulness or necessity of even such limited 
transactions, believing as they do, that the 
condition of India will, under a free and open 
competition of commerce, afford further proof 
to the experience furnished by all other coun- 
tries in the world, that the work of remittance 
can be best performed by means of the indus- 
try, intelligence, and economy of merchants 
individually interested in the result of their 
undertakings. 

“The petitioners further say, that they re- 
frain, at this time, from making any declaration 
on the important question of the monopoly in 
the supply of tea to this country, now vested in 
the East-India Company, because, in their 
opinion, that subject is interwoven with various 
other considerations, besides those purely com- 
mercial, which render a full investigation 
indispensably necessary for establishing a fair 
and just decision as to the course which it may 
be wise to pursue in furtherance of the common 
interests of the country. 

“But, pending the consideration which is 
now giving to this most important object, 
the petitioners say they cannot withhold the 
expression of their opinion that the interests 
of British merchants, ship-owners, and manu- 
facturers, ought not to be any longer disregard - 
ed in relation to the commerce of China; nor 
the expression of their hope, that merchants of 
this country shall be no longer excluded from 
the exercise of their skill, and the employment 
of their capital, in a lucrative branch of the 
commerce of the world, open to all other 
nations of Europe and America, whilst the 
exclusion of the private merchants of the 
United Kingdom has, without producing any 
corresponding benefit to the East-India Com- 
pany, had the direct effect of checking the 
general commerce of the country, and narrow- 
ing the consumption of its manufactures. 

“These being the views,” said Mr. Thomson 
in conclusion, “ which the petitioners entertain 
on this important subject, they pray your 
honourable House will adopt such measures 
as may afford greater facilities for the exten- 
sion of the trade with India and China, pro- 
mote its general prosperity, and conduce to the 
improvement and welfare of the vast popula- 
tion of the British territories in the East.” 

He had read the Petition, he then 
stated, at full length, in order to shew 
that the petitioners entertained the same 
opinions as the large body of merchants 
throughout the country, who were by their 
petitions calling on Parliament to do away 
the East-India Company’s monopoly. 

Mr. Huskisson stated, that he was about 
to present a Petition, very numerously and 
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respectably signed, praying that the East 
India Company’s charter might not be 
renewed. The signature of every mer- 
chant, every banker, and every ship-owner 
in Liverpool was aftixed to this petition, 
and the petitioners were in number about 
7,000. That was not the time for de- 
bating such a subject, as it could be more 
fitly discussed in the committee to which 
the petition might be referred; but he 
would merely observe, that exclusive pri- 
vileges in these days were out of fashion, 
Although he did not mean to make a par- 
ticular application of his remark to the 
East India Company, he would not 
scruple to affirm, that more industry would 
have been called into employment if mo- 
nopoly had never been in existence. 

General Gascoyne said, he had another 
Petition of the same sort to present. He 
hoped that when the question came to be 
discussed, they would not be met with 
an argument founded upon the immense 
capital which the Company invested in 
their concern and the business of their 
trade. He was afraid, however, that it 
would be said—What! do you propose 
to take away the trade with China, 
without enabling them to pay their debt ? 
Such an argument might be valid if the 
Company had paid off any debt while it 
had the trade all to itself, but it happened 
that the debt of the Company had_ in- 
creased sifce 1813, from 7,000,0002. to 
40,000,000. He hoped also, that in the 
coming discussion, they should hear no- 
thing of vested interests in the mainten- 
ance of a monopoly. The petitioners, 
he observed, did not interfere with the 
political management of India; all they 
asked for was commercial freedom. For 
his own part, he was quite at a loss to 
understand upon what ground it would 
be sought to continue the monopoly of the 
China trade. The interests of millions were 
not to be sacrificed for the sake of two or 
3,000. 

Mr. Astell rebuked the hon. and gallant 
officer for having indulged in some exag- 
gerated statements. In the committee the 
question, he hoped, would rest only on 
its own merits, and be decided on the 
principle of justice, apart from the con- 
sideration of the relative units, whether 
millions or thousands, on the one side or 
the other, and without reference to the 
exaggerated statements which were every 
now and then made to the House. 

The Petition to be printed. 
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“Mr. Huskisson presented a similar Pe- 
tition from the Liverpool Dock Company. 


Ravicat Rerorm.| Mr. O'Connell 
said, he had two Petitions to present, pray- 
ing fora Radical Reform in that House. 
He feared that the position for which the 
petitioners contended was likely to meet 
with but little favour in that House ; but, 
in his opinion, and he had little hesitation 
in stating that opinion, the reform of the 
House was a debt due from Parliament to 
the people—that was an assertion which 
he advisedly made, and which he felt 
bound to sustain, as well from a deep 
conviction of its truth, as from the addi- 
tional reason for sustaining it, which he 
derived from the solemn pledge upon the 
subject which he had given to his consti- 
tuents, and which formed one of the 
conditions upon which he had accepted 
the situation of one of their representa- 
tives. One of the petitions which he had 
to present on this subject, was from cer- 
tain inhabitants of Ireland; the other 
emanated from a meeting held in London, 
where no less than 30,000 individuals 
were present—it was a meeting at 
which the utmost order and decorum 
prevailed—-it was conducted in the most 
regular and peaceable manner—he was 
sure with the most loyal intentions—he 
knew with the most perfect unanimity. 
The Petition prayed for Radical Reform : 
it came from 30,000 British subjects, who 
considered that that House of Parliament 
ought not to be an instalment of the other 
House—that the people of England ought 
not to allow themselves to be made the 
property of an oligarchy. He had the 
highest respect individually for many of 
those who commanded seats in that 
House, but he could not shut his eyes to 
the usurpation of popular privileges of 
which they were guilty. The petition 
which he had to lay before them from Ire- 
land, bore two thousand signatures; and 
with the permission of the House, he 
would briefly and rapidly go through the 
statement and prayer of that petition. It 
contended, in the first place, that all per- 
sons under the degree of a Peer, had a 
right to be represented in that House; 
that no Peer was entitled to interfere in 
elections of Members to serve in that 
House; that it was robbery to levy taxes 
upon any class not duly represented there; 
and that it would be murder to put any 
man to death under laws enacted by a 
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Parliament in which the suffering party 
was not duly represented; that when not 
represented, the people of this realm were 
deprived of their rights; that no single 
person ought to be allowed to nominate to 
seats in that House; that it had become 
a matter of notoriety these seats were 
bought and sold; that there could be 
no purity of election without election by 
ballot, and without radical reform; it 
called attention to the fact, that the poor 
were taxed to the extent of 120 per cent, 
and the luxuries of the rich only to 27 
per cent. From this they inferred, that 
the people were not fairly represented in 
that House; for, if they were, a principle 
of greater humanity might be expected to 
prevail, and the interest of the poor would 
be more attended to, These petitioners, 
he observed, obeyed the unconstitutional 
law, by which a Lord-lieutenant in Ire- 
land was enabled to disperse any such 
meeting. They accordingly did not meet; 
but the petition bore the signatures of two 
thousand persons. The other petition, to 
which he should as briefly advert as to the 
former, came certainly from a meeting 
composed of not less than 30,000 indi- 
viduals. It was voted by that meeting 
unanimously voted, but it bore the sig- 
natures of only ten, and as the petition of 
those ten he knew it must be received. 
The petitioners stated that, owing to the 
existing distress, their industry had be- 
come useless, and that there existed no 
prospect of relief—that they attributed 
the distress under which they laboured, 
in agreat degree, to the long, bloody, and 
disastrous wars which a venal Parliament 
led the Crown to carry on, especially 
those against the independence of America 
and the liberties of France, by which a 
debt of 500,000,0002. was contracted, and 
an accumulation of fiscal laws and regu- 
lations brought upon the people, which 
offered to industry the most serious inter- 
ruptions. They prayed the House to re- 
store the efficacy of Magna Charta and 
the Bill of Rights, and to secure for the 
people of England those rights and_privi- 
leges which every King of England had 
sworn to maintain from Edward Ist to 
George 4th. It prayed further that in any 
alteration which the House might make 
in its own constitution, it would secure to 
the people the right of voting by ballot, 
as the most effectual means of preventing 
bribery; for the secrecy of a ballot set 
bribery and intimidation at defiance, 
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The two Petitions to be printed. 


Tuer Poor or Iretann.| Mr. Spring 
Rice rose, he said, to bring forward, pur- 
suant to notice, a Motion for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to take into 
consideration the state of the Labouring 
Poor of Ireland, and the best means to 
improve their condition. The hon. Mem- 
ber adverted, in the first instance, to the 
discussion which had taken place upon the 
subject last Session, when it was brought 
under the notice of the House by a friend 
of his, who was no longer a Member— 
Mr. Villiers Stewart. Though he (Mr. 8. 
Rice) did not fully concur in the reso- 
lution submitted on that occasion by his 
hon. friend, yet he was sure that if Mr. 
Villiers Stewart had continued a Member 
of that House to the present time, he 
would not have objected to the Motion 
with which he then intended to conclude, 
namely—“ that a Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the state of the Labouring 
Poor in Ireland.” After much regretting 
the absence of Mr. Villiers Stewart, and 
pronouncing a warm eulogium upon his 
character and talents, he went on to say, 
that though he and that gentleman essen- 
tially differed as to the means of effecting 
an improvement in the state of the la- 
bouring poor of Ireland, yet they were 
animated by the same spirit, and anxious 
to bring about similar results. They now 
came to the consideration of the state of 
the Irish poor, free from one of the great 
difficulties and impediments which had 
heretofore interrupted the consideration 
of any measures for the improvement 
of Ireland—he alluded to the religious 
dissensions which had so long distracted 
that country, and which were now so 
happily terminated. He had understood 
from the noble Lord opposite, that no 
objection would be made to the appoint- 
ment of a committee, and he should 
therefore have limited himself to the mere 
terms of his Motion, had he not been 
apprehensive that his views and intentions 
might be mistaken in Ireland; and that 
in that House persons might support his 
Motion from misunderstanding the object 
he meant to keep in view. He desired to 
entrap no votes and no support on any 
false views, and therefore he meant, with 
the permission of the House, to enter 
into an explanation at considerable length. 
The first proposition which he meant to 
establish was, that there existed a case for 
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inquiry, which no one who had _ paid the 
slightest attention to the evidence laid 
upon the Table of the House, upon the 
subject of the Irish poor, could doubt. 
In fact, all admitted that such a case 
existed. The next object, after acquiring 
information, was to found on the _ in- 


formation some practical measure. If 


the House approached the inquiry, and 
came to a decision in a temper of moder- 
ation and discretion, he had no doubt that 
such a practical measure would be the 
beneficial result. It had too often hap- 
pened, indeed, that measures like that 
he proposed had ended in nothing; but 
should the inquiry be determined on, he 
begged to assure the House that he would 
do all in his power that the labours of the 
committee should not be allowed to be- 
come a dead letter. 
an ancient sage, that Hell was paved with 
good intentions, and it had but too often 
been the practice of that House to appoint 
committees to examine witnesses, to make 
reports—most wise, and prudent, and ra- 
tional—but those reports were made only 
to be neglected and forgotten. There 
was already before the House a great mass 
of evidence upon the subject of the people 
of Ireland, which he should, in the first 
place, beg leave to refer tothe committee, 
and then he should wish that the com- 
mittee be desired to extend the inquiry 
as far as might be necessary for bringing 
the information down to the present 
time. He hoped that the effect of that 
inquiry would be to disprove the ex- 
aggerated statements which they were 
every hour in the habit of hearing with 
respect to the state of Ireland, and the dis- 
tress prevailing in that country. He did 
not deny the existence of distress, and 
very considerable distress in Ireland, but 
he altogther denied that the distress existed 
to the extent which had been stated in 
some quarters. It was decidedly his opi- 
nion, that the poor of Ireland were by no 
means in a condition of such distress, rela- 
tively to those above them, as the English 
poor were, though it was very much the 
practice to speak of the sinking and de- 
pressed condition of Ireland. He begged 
briefly to call the attention of the House 
to the exports of that country to England, 
and he should confine himself to a single 
case. Exactly a century before the time 
he was speaking, Sir Charles Whitworth 
stated—and he was considered good autho- 
rity—that the exports of Ireland to Eng- 
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land amounted annually to about 287,000/. 
That statement was written in the year 
1729. Now the exports from a single 
city (Waterford) that which his right hon. 
friend near him represented—amounted 
to no less in a single year than 2,163,000/. 
There was reason to believe that capital 
was accumulating in every part of Ireland, 
and he believed that many of the gentle- 
men in that House connected with the 
banking concerns of Ireland could bear 
testimony to the improving condition of 
the commercial portion of the Irish people 
in other ways besides the exports to Eng- 
land. He confidently looked forward toa 
period of greater prosperity for Ireland than 
ever she had before experienced. Already 
he was able to trace a great improvement 
in the condition of the people, of which he 
would mention an example. In 1827 the 
number of persons admitted into the fever 
hospital at Limerick was 2,780; in 1828 
it was 2,920; while, in 1829, it was for- 
tunately diminished to 692. As disease 
and poverty generally went hand in hand, 
he did not know that he could quote a 
stronger proof of the improved condition 
of the people, and that the distress, though 
it was very severe, was not last year equal 
to former years. The hon. Gentleman then 
briefly adverted to the condition of the 
labouring poor in Killarney, among whom, 
he said, the Earl of Kenmare expended 
5,0002. annually, finding them employ- 
ment; to the numbers living by mendicity 
in Bandon, who, he said, were 2,590; in 
Cork, where many were in a state of des- 
titution; and in Dublin, where 7,000 per- 
sons lived on alms; and then he pro- 
ceeded to show the improving condition 
of the country from the criminal returns, 
The population, he observed, was rapidly 
augmenting, and crime, so far from in- 
creasing, had considerably diminished of 
late years. In 1823 the commitments 
were 15,000; in 1828, 14,600—showing 
a difference of 400 for the whole island. 
The progress of crime had been advancing 
in England in 1828, as the right hon. 
Secretary opposite knew; while in Ireland 
the contrary was the case. In that coun- 
try, in 1823, the executions were 61; 1827, 
37; 1828, 21. In 1823 those convicted 
of seditious practices amounted to 121; 
1825, 9; 1827, they had fallen to nothing, 
and in 1828, they were 3 only. Thus it 
would be seen that the condition of Ire- 
land had, in more ways than one, been 
materially ameliorated ; but antecedently 
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to any measure of legislation with a view 
to its further improvement, it would be 
necessary that the House should have its 
actual condition before them, and that 
brought down to the latest period. In 
moving for a committee at that early 
period” of the Session, there was every 
reasonable prospect that its labours might 
be brought to a close time enough to admit 
of practical results. The next subject to 
which he would direct the attention of the 
House was, the charge brought against the 
Irish gentry and middle classes that they 
showed no disposition to relieve the wants 
and necessities of their poorer fellow-coun- 
trymen. National reflections might be 
easily made, but they should not be made 
lightly. What were the facts of the case ? 
Was Ireland without its charitable insti- 
tutions? Far from it: no country under 
Heaven, he would venture to say, main- 
tained, as compared with its means, more 
munificent asylums for the sick and des- 
titute than Ireland. Let the House look 
to the asylums for the insane, and they 
would see none of the great towns without 
one, and none of the provinces, except 
Connaught, (in which, however, there was 
one about to be erected,) and those were 
chiefly supported by voluntary contribu- 
tion. Then every county in Ireland had 
its county hospital, except Waterford, 
which had an institution under another 
name, but for the same purpose. The 
Lunatic Asylums for the poor, he said, 
were more generously endowed, and ex- 
ceeded in magnitude those of any 
other country. There were also fever 
hospitals and county hospitals, which re- 
lieved 8,000 patients, and were provided 
for at the expense of 54,0007. a year; and 
there were other public institutions in each 
of the four provinces. Of the sum expended 
on county hospitals, 54,0002. a year, only 
2,600/. was provided by Parliament, and 
the remainder was contributed by the 
charity of Ireland. He would next advert 
to the fever hospitals, which were estab- 
lished all over the country, and all of 
which, except the one at Dublin, were 
supported by local funds, and without 
costing the Government any thing. At 
all these hospitals, amounting in number 
to 271, cases of fever were treated with 
as great liberality, and with as great suc- 
cess, as in any hospitals of this country. 
There were also Dispensaries for the relief 
of sick persons, to the amount of 400, 
supported by private subscription ; and at 
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these establishments, during the last year, 
half a million of persons had been relieved. 
If Gentlemen who some times censured 
the want of such establishments in Ireland 
would look at that country, they would 
find that it was not deserving of their 
blame; and to make them aware of this, 
he had mentioned these examples of 
public benevolence. These were facts 
open to the inquiry of any Gentleman who 
wished to direct his attention to the 
condition of Ireland; and here he could 
not refrain from saying, that he did not 
mean to quarrel with the particular 
opinion of any body upon the affairs of 
that country, provided it was formed upon 
an examination of the existing state of 
things. All he wanted was, that Gentle- 
men should come to these discussions 
with the knowledge and truth which were 
alone necessary to have them properly 
understood. He only complained of those 
who dealt in speculations and aspersions, 
in ignorance of the condition of the coun- 
try, upon which, nevertheless, they were not 
restrained from pronouncing an opinion. 
They had also in Ireland houses of in- 
dustry, but to these he should recur here- 
after. He came then to the question, 
what was to be done for the Irish poor ? 
The first step was, to ascertain what pre- 
vious investigation had been made into 
the subject. The question of introducing 
poor-laws had been discussed, once 
directly, and once incidentally, in that 
House. In 1804, his right hon. friend 
(Sir J. Newport), whose name was always 
foremost in all works for the good of 
Ireland, had moved for a Committee to 
inquire into the state of the Poor in Ireland. 
That committee, which numbered among 
its members Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. 
Morton Pitt, reported, that to introduce 
the English system of poor-rates into 
Ireland would be highly injurious to that 
country, and not advantageous to the 
lower classes of the people. In 1822, the 
subject was investigated incidentally, in 
the committee appointed to inquire into 
the employment of the Poor in Ireland. 
The Report of that Committee was recom- 
mended to him by having received the 
sanction of Mr. Ricardo, and it stated, that 
any system of relief, however benevolently 
intended, which led the peasants to depend 
upon any other source than their own 
labour, repressed those exertions which 
were necessary to the improvement of the 
condition of the labouring classes. He 
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referred to these two authorities, not be- 
cause he would then have the House to 
act on them, not considering them as 
conclusive that what was not wise then 
would not be wise now, but merely as 
authorities worthy of consideration, and 
to show the House, that if these opinions 
were erroneous, it ought not to come to 
a directly opposite conclusion, without 
first instituting a full inquiry, and hearing 
evidence on all the parts of the question, 
He had before only mentioned houses of 
industry; he would then refer to them, 
to show what would be the effect of a 
compulsory rate. The hon. Member for 
Wicklow proposed to make a compulsory 
rate for the whole country, for that was 
involved in his proposition for establish- 
ing poor-laws in Ireland. This principle 
ought, therefore, in the first instance, to 
be discussed. Before they extended houses 
of industry, they ought to ascertain what 
effects they had already produced; they 
ought to ascertain whether they had, on 
the whole, diminished or added to the 
sum of human misery. The experiment 
had already been tried on a large scale, 
and the illustration involving no question 
of local expenses, might be a good criterion 
to judge what would be the result of ex- 
tending them. There were eleven of these 
houses in Ireland established by the 11th 
and 12th of Geo. 3rd. A compulsory poor- 
rate for the House of Industry at Dub- 
lin had been tried on the largest possible 
scale, and its effects ought to be known be- 
fore they introduced the poor-laws in Ire- 
land. It made no difference that the rate 
had come out of the pockets of the people 
of England, as far as its effect on the 
people of Ireland was concerned. Since 
the Union a sum had been voted for that 
establishment amounting to 803,000/. ; 
and among the estimates then on the Table, 
there was, he believed, an additional 
grant for it. The effects had been ascer- 
tained by an inquiry instituted by Mr, 
Grant and Mr. Secretary Peel, when they 
held office in Ireland, and the Report 
made to them showed that that House of 
Industry had totally failed in its object of 
suppressing mendicity, and, in its effects, 
had augmented, by bringing destitute 
people in from the country, the number of 
poorin Dublin. The report of 1820 stated, 
that “the House of Industry had totally 
failed in accomplishing one main object 
for which it was instituted, the suppression 
of mendicity in the city of Dublin. So 
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far from having produced that effect, it 
is by no means certain that it may not 
have contributed to augment the evil by 
attracting numbers to Dublin from all 
parts of Ireland, in expectation of relief.” 
“ Let us suppose ” the Report continued, 
“ that the House of Industry had atany pe- 
riod been evacuated, and its inmates trans- 
ported to another country; there can be 
little doubt that it would have been filled 
again in a very short period from the 
city of Dublin alone. Its power of act- 
ing as a restraint of mendicity would be 
thus again annihilated, and the vacuum 
created by the removal of Dublin beggars 
filled up by fresh supplies from the coun- 
try.” Such was the result of the Dublin 
House of Industry. If such establish- 
ments were formed in every part of the 
country, what would be the results ? 
They would entail heavier burthens, and a 
greater number of poor, on cities and 
places already burthened like Dublin 
with poor, unless the introduction of poor- 
laws into Ireland was united with some 
provision that would be tantamount to the 
Laws of Settlement, and would limit re- 
lief to persons residing in particular places. 
If his hon, friend would examine the es- 
tablishments of this description in Ireland 
in detail, he would find that it would be 
no remedy to establish Houses of In- 
dustry all over Ireland. In one of them 
he knew, that when the fever prevailed, 
the medical man never attended, but 
wrote his prescriptions at the distance of 
amile. In another, he had seen a dead 
child lying in bed with its mother, pre- 
senting the most deplorable scene of 
human suffering. He would beg the 
House and his hon. friend not to suppose 
that establishments at the public charge 
would not lead to many such scenes, 
The erecting in various parts of the coun- 
try large work-houses, half gaols half 
hospitals, in which excessive discipline 
and charity met and destroyed each other, 
would be as hateful to the people as pro- 
ductive of mischief to the country. He 
knew that some benevolent men — Dr. 
Davenant for instance—who had a scheme 
for a great hospital, that was to yicld 
1,200,0002. to the public treasury; and 
Sir Josiah Child, who had a vague notion 
of public benefit to be derived from such 
institutions, fancied that they might be 
both useful to the people and adyan- 
tageous to the public. But whatever 
might be the case with the English pea- 
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santry, he was sure that the Irish people 
would never brook the charity which was 
accompanied with restraints and fetters. 
Even if they did, he had great doubts if 
it would be possible in the present state 
of Ireland to find churchwardens and 
overseers, and other local officers to carry 
a system of public provision for the poor 
into effect. Establishments supported at 
the public charge could not be kept free 
from local abuses. He thought Dr. Frank- 
lin’s opinion was a wise one—that the 
more the law did for the poor the less they 
would do for themselves; and the less 
there was done for them by the law the 
richer they would become. It was pro- 
posed by many gentlemen to introduce 
the English poor-laws in Ireland; but 
while they proposed this, they were not 
contented with the poor-laws as they were 
administered in England. Since the pass- 
ing of the 43rd of Elizabeth, there had 
been an uninterrupted series of attempts 
to depart from the principle of that act, 
or to amend the poor-laws. He was not 
aware by what alchemy the English gen- 
tlemen were to transfer all the gold of this 
system to Ireland, without any of that 
alloy they complained of. He should 
like to see the English poor-laws first of 
all adapted to the state of England, and 
the improvements in them carried into 
practice here before they were extended 
to Ireland. Not to refer to the more an- 
cient attempts which had been made to 
improve these laws, he would merely men- 
tion the names of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Sturges 
Bourne, the present Attorney General, 
Mr. Nolan, and the hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury, as gentlemen who had tried 
to amend the English poor-laws, and had 
not succeeded. He was sorry that the 
hon. Member for Newark was not in his 
place, particularly as he had great re- 
spect for him, and conceived that Ireland 
was much indebted to him for the atten- 
tion he had paid to its interests ; but he 
was sorry that the hon. Member was 
not in his place, as he meant to make 
some observations on his opinions on this 
subject. He wished to say that Ireland 
was much indebted to that gentleman 
for the attention that he had paid to all 
the circumstances of her situation and the 
benevolent disposition he had shown to 
provide a remedy for the evils of her con- 
dition. That hon. Member was one of 
the ablest supporters of the plan of giving 
poor-laws to Ireland; and his argument 
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was, that such law would compel the ab- 
sentees to return to Ireland, and would 
place a barrier against the clearing men 
from the Jand. Mr. Sadler’s questions 
were, first—‘ Are the wrongs perpetrated 
by absenteeship undeniably great? A 
poor-law is the specific for these evils—a 
barrier to these clearances.” Against the 
hon. Member he would balance the politi- 
cal economist, though he was anxious to 
separate himself from them as far as their 
doctrines related to absenteeism, for he 
never could believe that the absence of the 
higher classes from any country had no 
evil effects, physical or moral, on the lower 
classes of the people; but while the hon. 
Member defended the introduction of 
poor-laws into Ireland as a barrier against 
clearing the land, the political economists 
urged on the measure as supplying an 
additional inducement for landed gentle- 
men to dispossess their tenants, and clear 
the land of the peasantry. For his part 
he did not wish to give the landlords any 
additional inducement to clear the land and 
drive away their tenantry. Mr. Sadler’s 
next proposition was—‘Is the want of 
employment another of the peculiar grie- 
vances of the country? A poor-law, under 
proper regulation, would go far to remedy 
the evil.” He admitted, with the hon. 
Member for Newark, that there was a 
great want of employment, but he dif- 
fered from him in supposing that the poor- 
laws would provide a remedy against the 
evil. On what principle could it be said 
that introducing poor-laws into Ireland 
would add to the employment of the peo- 
ple? The demand for labour depended 
on the quantity of capital; and how was 
that to be augmented by poor-laws ? 
They would only take funds from the 
occupiers of land to transfer them to the 
paupers ; they would take money out of 
the pocket of one man to put it into an- 
other. Then again Mr. Sadler says—* Is 
the remuneration of labour inadequate 
to a decent state of living? A poor- 
rate would unquestionably raise and sus- 
tain the rate of labour.” He readily ad- 
mitted that the remuneration of labour 
was inadequate, but he did not see how 
the poor-rate could meet the evil. A 
poor-rate would diminish capital and lessen 
the employmentof the poor. He wished to 
give employment and higher wages to the 
labourer ; but a poor-rate would only 
take money out of the pocket of one man 
to transfer it to the pocket of another. 
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The adoption of such a system would only 
render labour more disproportionate than 
at present to the capital of the country. 
The poor-laws would make the supply of 
labour greater in relation to capital than 
at present ; for though the absolute wealth 
of the country had increased very much, 
the relative condition of the labourer had 
not been improved. Capital had not been 
increased as fast as labourers had been 
multiplied. He would like to know whe- 
ther, in giving poor-laws to Ireland, it was 
intended to pay wages out of the poor-rates, 
as in England [‘*No!” was replied by 
General Gascoyne]. He was glad to hear 
that ‘“‘ No;” and he should afterwards ap- 
ply it, in order to expose the fallacy of the 
gallant General’s opinion ; but if they did 
not apply the poor-rates to pay the wages 
of labour, how were they to increase the 
demand for iabour? He should like to 
know, however, from those who proposed 
Poor-laws for Ireland, in what form, and 
under what modifications they were to be 
introduced. It was said, that great ad- 
vantages would result to Ireland from 
introducing the poor-laws into that coun- 
try ; but nobody, as far as he could learn, 
demonstrated how those advantages were 
to be introduced. They were promised 
the greatest possible advantages, but not 
shown how they could be obtained. To 
support his view, he would quote an able 
pamphlet, written by a friend of his, an 
English gentleman, which might, per- 
haps, recommend it to some of the Mem- 
bers—a gentleman whom he would be glad 
to see in that House—he meant a pamphlet 
on the poor-laws in Ireland written by 
Sir John Walsh. He says, “‘ that gentle- 
men urge on the establishment of poor- 
laws for Ireland with arguments such as 
this ‘the Irish must maintain their own 
poor, and something must be done.’ 
Now, I protest,” continued Sir John Walsh, 
“most strongly against this indefinite 
something. It seems to spur us blindly 
upon a course of action, and to oblige us 
to move before we see our way.” As 
there was no definite plan yet laid down, 
he would ask, when the poor-rates were 
introduced were they to be coupled with 
the Law of Settlement? If that were the 
case, the result would be, to carry litiga- 
tion into every parish; and whatever 
extent of good the poor-laws might 
confer, would be more than balanced 
by the great evils of the Law of Settle- 
ment. He had the authority of the very 
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able author of the Letter to Mr. Can- 
ning, signed ‘A Select Vestryman,” to 
say, that the Law of Settlement was a 
part of the Poor-laws; and that, with- 
out it, those laws could not be carried 
into effect. ‘‘ Cancel the Law of Settle- 
ment,” said the writer, “and leave in 
operation what provides relief for indi- 
gence, and the code will be a monster in 
legislation,and will produce more pestilent 
effects than vagrancy or mendicity where 
there is no legal provision for the poor.” 
The Law of Settlement, then, was to be 
considered an essential part of this system, 
and a source of mischief which could not 
be avoided. Mr. Pitt, in 1796, stated, 
in speaking of the Law of Settlement, 
“‘Such were the institutions which mis- 
guided benevolence had introduced, and 
with such warnings to deter, it would be 
wise to distrust a similar mode of conduct, 
and to endeavour to discover remedies of 
a different nature.” THe said, in the words 
of Mr. Pitt, mistrust the Law of Settle- 
ment as a source of mischief. He wished 
Gentlemen to reflect also on the means by 
which they proposed to carry the Poor- 
laws into effect. Did the parishes of Ire- 
land, particularly the remote parishes, 
possess the means of providing overseers, 
churchwardens, and persons who would 
be responsible for the money, and who 
had intelligence and skill to apply it ? 
He believed not; and some Gentlemen 
recommended Poor-laws as a means of 
inducing absentees to return to Ireland. 
But who were the absentees—who were 
the great proprietors? The Duke of 
Devonshire, the Marquis of Lansdown, 
the Marquis of Hertford, Earl Fitz- 
william, &c. He mentioned them not 


with blame, but approbation, for their | 


estates were much better managed than 
those of many resident proprietors. But 
were they to be induced by Poor-laws tore- 
side in Ireland, and take upon themselves 
the offices of churchwardens and over- 
seers? He objected to attempting to 
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accomplish such an important effect as to 
make the gentlemen of Ireland reside at 
home by a side-wind of legislation. It | 
would be best effected by that species of | 
laws which made the country prosperous | 
and happy, and gave them security for | 
their persons and “property. Some Gen- | 
tlemen recommended the Poor-laws on a | 
principle of assimilation. The two coun- 
tries, it was said, must be made alike; ! 
but it should first be shown that the law | 
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proposed to be introduced was useful, not 
merely that it would assimilate the two 
countries to each other. Other persons 
contended, that as there were Poor-laws 
in England, and as the labourers came 
from Ireland to England — tending to 
make the wages of labour equal in both 
countries—the landed gentlemen of Ire- 
land should be made to provide for the 
poor of Ireland, that they might not, by 
immigration, injure the labourers of Eng- 
land. He was prepared to assert, that the 
Poor-laws would not diminish immigra- 
tion. If the labouring classes were not to 
be paid out of the Poor-rates, and the hon. 
Member for Liverpool said they were not,the 
Poor-laws would not in any degree diminish 
the quantity of labour that was poured 
into the English market. At present, the 
portion of the Irish who came here were 
the strong, and the healthy, and the active. 
If Poor-laws were introduced into Ireland, 
the practice of sending the Irish out of 
England in a summary manner could not 
then be acted on. Before any man was 
sent home, an inquiry must be introduced, 
litigation would follow on inquiry, the dis- 
putes that now existed between parishes 
in England as to the legal settlements of 
paupers would be extended to Ireland, 
and such a system, whether it kept the 
whole poor at home or not, would be a 
great benefit to the lawyers. It would be 
a new carcase for them, which they would 
be eager to devour ; and his hon, and gal- 
lant friend, could he succeed in his wishes, 
would become so popular among the pro- 
fession, that he might expect to be a 
standing toast, even on the Northern 
Circuit. The only way in which Poor- 
laws in Ireland could be a benefit to the 
labourers of England would be, raising the 
wages of labour in Ireland. At present, 
the peasantry of Ireland came into Eng- 
land because wages were higher here than 
there. He should propose that an inquiry 
be instituted by the committee as to the 
possibility of raising wages in Ireland, and, 
if possible, into the best means of accom- 


'plishing it; but he must say, he did not 


think Poor-laws were those means. It 
would throw a little light on this subject 
by comparing the northern with the 
southern part of England. In Northum- 
berland the Poor-rates were 7s. a head; 

‘in Sussex, they were 20s. a head; and in 
the former the wages of labour were higher 
than in the latter. He had also the au- 
thority of the Committee of that House, 
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formed in 1817, who was presided over 
by the hon. Member for Ashburton, for 
saying, that the tendency of the Poor-laws 
was to reduce the wages of labour. That 
Committee reported —‘‘As the funds which 
each person can expend in labour are 
limited in proportion as the Poor-rate 
diminishes those funds, in the same pro- 
portion will the wages of labour be re- 
duced, to the immediate and direct pre- 
judice of the labouring classes, the system 
thus producing the very necessity it is 
intended to relieve.” Mr. Malthus also 
observed, that—‘* The Poor-laws of Eng- 
land appear to have contributed to raise 
the price of provisions, and to lower the 
real value of labour: they have there- 
fore contributed to impoverish that class 
of persons whose only possession is their 
labour.” If this were true, a system 
of Poor-laws would lower the wages of 
labour in Ireland, and increase the tempta- 
tion for the Irish labourers to come to 
England. Every thing, it was said, was 
paradoxical in Ireland, and perhaps he 
might be thought guilty of a paradox in 
saying, that the power now exercised by 
the parishes in Engtand, of sending the 
Irish back to their own country, promoted 
immigration, ‘The fact w as, that many of 
those persons came here for temporary 
purposes, and were glad to be sent back 
at the public charge. If the labourers of 
Ireland who now came here to seek em- 
ployment, and who returned at the end of 
the year, were assured of being sent back 
at that time, they would come over inj 
greater numbers. They came here only for | 
a temporary purpose—they remitted their | 
money home, and Poor-laws, providing 
them the means of return at the public 
expense, would only induce them to flock 
over here more numerously than at present. 
He had to complain, too, of the cruelty 
that was sometimes practised under the 
present system of Poor-laws. A manwho 
had resided forty or fifty years in England, 
and who had spent the best part of his 
life in labouring in this country, the instant 
he demanded casual relief might be sent 
off to Ireland. Thiswas not sending a man 
back to his native country, it was rooting 
him out from the spot where he had grown 
and flourished. English women, too, who 
had married [rishmen, were sent to Ireland 
with their husbands, and had been landed 
on the quays of Belfast or Waterford, 
strangers in a strange country, and left to 
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He considered that the present system of 
passing Irish labourers back into Ireland 
required revision. That was one of the 
subjects he should bring before the com- 
mittee. The inquiry he proposed would be 
of great service, if it only gave a negative 
to the proposition of introducing g¢ poor-laws 
into Ireland, which might encourage mis- 
guided hopes, and mislead the Irish. But 
he looked for more than this from such an 
inquiry. If it should end, as some Gen- 
tlemen seemed to suppose, in showing 
that they would be beneficial to Ireland, 
no person would be more zealous to sup- 
port them than he should be. The in- 
quiry would also show to what extent 
means already existed in Ireland to relieve 
the poor; and it might show to what 
extent they might be advantageously in- 
creased. He believed, too, that such an 
inquiry would demonstrate that a great 
deal had already been done. To him it 
seemed likely to be attended with so many 
advantages, that he thought his Motion 
should be supported, both by those Gen- 
tlemen who wished to have Poor-laws in 
Ireland, as well as by those who were 
opposed to that measure. The next in- 
quiry to which he would direct the atten- 
tion of a committee was connected with 
the administration of what are called the 
Grand Jury Laws. He did not propose a 
revisal of these laws—far from it; but he 
wished the subject to undergo considera- 
tion, in order to ascertain how far the 
present system of administering those laws 
either limited the employment of the pea- 
santry of a district, or provided for them 
a kind of employment which could be 
called beneficial. To illustrate his views 
on this part of the subject, he would 
mention a fact. It was the constant habit 
of those who were charged with the execu- 
tion of the presentments for public works 
to put off that work till the latest possible 
moment, and the consequence was, that 
the poor labourer, at the approach of the 
Assizes of spring or autumn, was called 
from the planting of his seed in the pota- 
toe-garden, or the gathering in of his 
harvest, to do the county work at the time 
when it was most inconvenient and injurious 
tohim. It was to the augmentation of 
the local taxation, through ‘the means of 
the Grand Jury, as well as the manner in 
which the money was employed, that he 
wished the attention of the House to be 
directed; and he thought that a further 
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illustration of the extent to which this 
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taxation had been carried might not be 
inapplicable to his purpose. In the county 
of Limerick, taking a period of nine years, 
the local taxation had increased in the fol- 
ing ratio: — The average taxation was, 
from 1790 to 1794, 6,7871.; in 1794, 
8,498/.; in 1798, 11,4632.; in 1802, 
16,6401. ; in 1806, 20,9817.; and in 1810, 
34,860/., and at present, it was upwards 
of 40,0002. In the city of Dublin, the 
local taxation was, in 177], 2,494/.; in 
1781, 4,223/.; in 1790, 6,7112.; in 1801, 
8,8961.; in 1811, 16,5567.; and in 1821, 
27,5151, being nearly a twelvefold in- 
crease above the sum raised in 1771, and 
this, too, during the time when there were 
an Irish Parliament and a resident No- 
bility in the Irish Metropolis. 
were then littleable toaftord such extrava- 
gance, still less could they now bear it. 


This was a point which was worthy of the | 
Here was a sum | 
of 800,000/. annually collected by grand- | 


attention of the House. 


jury presentments, and other local means 
of taxation, from the tenantry of the land- 
lords of Ireland. This was the real poor- 
rate, Take away that burthen from the 
industry of the peasantry, and Poor-laws 
would be wholly unnecessary. If they 


added to that the Church-rate, which he | 
was not disposed to exaggerate in amount | 


before the Member for the University of 
Oxford (Sir R. Inglis), who had taken that 
rate under his peculiar protection, which | 
he thought he might fairly set down at 
two-pence in the acre—then they had 
80,0002. or 90,0007. to be added to the | 
800,0001. of local taxation, which might, : 
if not wholly removed, be much more 
beneficially applied, and which was now 
taken from the poor and the industrious to 
be thrown away on the idle or the opulent. 
Very little had been said of the disturb- 
ance created by the collection of these 
rates, but he believed, that more ill-will 
and disturbance had grown out of the 
Church-rate, and the raising of the local 
taxation, than out of all the other causes 
to which they were so often ascribed. The 
next subject to which he wished to draw 
the attention of the Members of the House, 
both English and Irish, was the effect 
produced from the expenditure on public 
works. And he begged to observe, that if 
he knew anything on these subjects, he 
was indebted to the information derived 
from his right hon. friend, the Member for 
Kerry (Mr. M. Fitzgerald), who had de- | 
voted his attention to the subject with un- 
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remitting zeal and assiduity. He thought, 
however, he could not better illustrate 
this part of the subject than by showing, 
from the evidence of Mr. Telford, in his 
examination before the committee of 1819, 
what were the consequences of the appli- 
cation of public money to public works in 
Scotland. 

“The people, before these improve- 
ments took place, had no beneficial object 
to exercise their industry upon. In the 
course of opening these roads, and con- 
structing the Caledonian Canal, there have 
been employed annually about 3,200 men 
onan average. At first, these men could 
scarcely work at all; they were totally un- 
acquainted with labour; they could not 
use the tools; but they have since become 
excellent labourers. Of that number, by 
the gradual influx and departure of the 
workmen, we consider that one-fourth left 
us annually, taught to work; so that these 
works may be considered in the light of a 
working academy, from which eight hun- 
dred have annually departed improved 
workmen. These men have either returned 
to their native districts, having had the ex- 
perience of using the most perfect sort of 
tools and utensils (which alone cannot be 
considered less than ten per cent on any 
labour), or they have been usefully dis- 
seminated throughout the other parts of 
the country. Since these roads were 
opened and made accessible to wheel-car- 
riages, wheelwrights and cartwrights have 
been established in the country; and in 
different parts the plough has been in- 
troduced, and other improved tools and 
utensils are now used. In the western and 
more mountainous parts they frequently 
used crooked sticks, with iron on them, for 
ploughs; but now the plough is used, and 
these improvements have also led to the 
inclosure and cultivation of more land. [ 
also conceive that by this mode of employ- 
ment, the moral habits of the great mass of 
the working classes are changed. They 
see they may depend on their own exer- 
tions for support, and this appears to me 
an object of the first importance; but it 
goes on silently, and is scarcely perceived 
until apparent by the results. I consider 
these improvements one of the greatest 
blessings ever conferred on any country ;” 
and he declared “they have been the 
means of advancing the country one hun- 
dred years,” 

This was the result of the execution cf 
public worksin Scotland. He would now 
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read the evidence of Mr. Nimmo, a man | gers to come from considerable distances. 
of great talent and judgment, who spoke | The value of land has increased, and in 
of the effect of public works in Ireland.; some cases double rent is offered.” He 
Imperfect and few as they had been, Mr. | invited Gentlemen to look at what would 
Nimmo stated, that “in Kerry there was; have been the effect of this if the Poor- 
hardly a plough, car, or carriage of any | laws had been in operation in Ireland. 
kind ; the butter, the only produce, was | The peasantry were here stated to be hag- 
carried to Cork on horses, there was not! gard, naked, willing to work, but unable 
a decent public house, and I think only! to find employment; and yet, in a very 
one house slated and plastered in the vil-| short time from the operation of the em- 
lage; the nearest post-office thirty miles | ployment of this money, labourers were 





distant. Since the new road was made, | 
in three years there were built upwards of 
twenty good houses, slated and plastered, 
and with good sash windows; for one 
house the owner demands 40/. rent; a 
respectable shop, with cloth, hardware, 
and groceries; a comfortable inn, with 
six bed rooms; a post-office and chapel ; 
a quay covered with limestone; a salt- 
work, and a considerable traffic in linen 
and yarn; forty cars and carts, and a 
resident gentleman’s coach. All this the 
result of the individual enterprise of the 
inhabitants. At Belmallet the advance is 
quite surprising; this place only com- 
menced four years ago, it now contains 
about seventy respectable houses, two or 
three good cottages, with planted enclo- 
sures. The port-master has loaded five 
ships with five-hundred tons of grain, kelp, 
&c. The stamp and post-office revenue 
are rapidly increasing; thirty five news- 
papers come weekly to the office. Mr. 
Davis sold 9001. of wine and spirits; 
bought and sold 1,000/. of shop goods, 
iron, leather, tea, sugars, &c.” Mr. Grif- 
fiths also stated in his report, that “ in 
the Cork and Limerick mountain district, 
at the commencement of the works, the 
people flocked in, seeking employment at 
any wages. Their looks were haggard, 
their clothing wretched. They rarely 
possessed any tools or implements of hus- 
bandry beyond a sinall ill-made spade. 
The whole country was unimproved. But 
since the completion of the roads, great 
strides have been made towards improve- 
ment ; sixty new lime-kilns have been built 
for agricultural purposes ; carts, ploughs, 
and harrows, have become common ; new 
houses of a better class have been built, 
or are building, in great numbers, and 
this country, formerly the theatre of law- 
less outrage, has become perfectly tran- 
quil. A difficulty is created of procuring 
labour; at certain times no price will 
tempt the new landholders to leave their 





farms, and I was obliged to invite stran- 


scarcely to be obtained at any price, and 
the whole state of the district was im- 
proved. It was from these men, too, that 
the elements of emigration were derived. 
These haggard peasantry were the men 
who came to look for employment in this 
country because they could not obtain 
any at home, and who rendered the con- 
dition of the labouring classes still more 
miserable, But let them look at the re- 
verse of all this—let them consider the 
effect produced by the consumption of 
exciseable commodities, the building of 
new houses, the paying of taxes. Let 
them suppose the starving peasants of 
Ireland becoming the friends of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and of this 
country, and they would estimate as it 
deserved the application of money on such 
purposes. He would inform the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen, the greatest eco- 
nomical authority in the House, that he 
did not wish to draw on this country for 
the means of carrying on these works, 
He would propose that a sum of money 
should be advanced by Government, on 
the mortgage of the county-rates, or other 
securities, and to be repaid with interest 
at the end of aterm to be fixed. This 
was a proposition to which he thought 
neither the hon. Member for Aberdeen, 
nor the strictest friend of economy, could 
make any objection. He passed now to 
a subject of great importance, although it 
did not at first sight appear to have any 
obvious .consequences; he meant the 
local restrictions on trade, on the buyers 
and sellers at public fairs and markets. 
He had moved for a committee on this 
subject some years ago, and from the in- 
quiries then entered into he found that 
these tolls amounted to five per cent ad 
valorem on all the goods sold; and if 
they changed hands often, it was easy to 
understand that the duties must soon ab- 
sorb the original cost of the article. These 
tolls were collected through the means of 
oaths, which led to fraud, perjury and 
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deceit; and it would be equally desirable 
to put an end to a system which tended 
to produce immorality, and to deteriorate 
the property of the peasantry, and throw 
obstacles in the way of their trading, 
which too frequently led to disturbances 
and the breaking of heads. He remem- 
bered that when he stated to the House 
that illegal oaths were administered in 
various places in Ireland, in order that 
tolls might be collected, producing an 
atrocious system of fraud and perjury, 
his noble friend, then Attorney General for 
Ireland, denied that these things could exist 
or they must have come officially under 
his knowledge. To administer an unlawful 
oath is an indictable offence. But betore 
the end of that Session, the Earl of Clan- 
carty petitioned the House not to prohibit 
the administering such oaths, because they 
enabled him to collect the tolls of Balli- 
nasloe fair. This was, therefore, another 
subject deserving inquiry in the com- 
mittee. The hon. Member then observed, 
that another point to be desired was, that 
capital should be applied to the culture of 
the waste land. He was anxious to see 
the result of an experiment for that pur- 
pose. There were two millions of acres 
in Ireland which could be reclaimed at 
an expense of seven pounds an acre, and 
which it was calculated would yield a rent 
of twenty shillings an acre. Supposing, 
according to the calculations of the hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Queen’s County 
(Sir H. Parnell), that the population of 
Ireland doubled itself in thirty years, how 
much, he would ask, must not this increase 
of cultivated land add to the property and 
resources of the people? With these reliefs 
from the burthens which pressed on the 
labouring portion of the population, and 
with the benefits of education more ex- 
tensively diffused, and with the demand 
for labour increased by the proper appli- 
cation of the natural resources, he thought 
that Ireland would be in a condition of 
prosperity and comfort, without the appli- 
cation of the Poor-laws. He trusted for 
the assistance and acquiescence of the 
House in the appointment of a Com. 
mittee to inquire how these objects might 
be advanced; and he hoped, that although | 
a political economist, and one of those 
landholders whose selfishness was described 
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revenues of the landlords. treland did not 
require the interposition of new laws 
so much as the repeal of ancient and inju- 
rious legislation. The House must foster 
the exercise of the moral virtues of in- 
dustry and frugality before it could expect 
any solid improvement. ‘‘ Patience, la- 
bour, frugality and religion,” he would 
say, in the language of Mr. Burke, ought 
to be recommended to the people; “ all 
the rest is downright fraud.” If there 
were evils which the law had created, the 
law must be applied to remedy or remove 
them, because it was the duty of those 
who had made the enactments to see that 
they did not operate to produce effects 
contrary to those which were anticipated. 
The subjects he wished to bring under 
the consideration of the committee were 
all of a practical nature. They came 
before the House unconnected with any 
party considerations, and he trusted for 
the support and co-operation of all men, of 
all opinions, in support of the inquiry he 
proposed. For these reasons he looked also 
for the support of the noble Lord, the Se- 
cretary for Ireland. All parties were at an 
end—all factions were extinguished, all 
animosities had ceased; and now, if ever, 
was the time come when the subject of 
the evils of Ireland could be calmly and 
patiently considered, and remedies success- 
fully applied. He concluded by moving 
for a Select Committee, to inquire into 
the state of the Poorer Classes in Ireland, 
and the best means of improving their 
condition. 

General Gascoyne rose to second the 
Motion, and observed, that although he 
had been an advocate for the introduction 
of Poor-laws into Ireland, he had never 
contemplated the probability of the Eng- 
lish system being introduced without con- 
siderable modifications. No one, surely, 
could suppose that he would wish to intro- 
duce all the abuses which had crept into 
the laws respecting the poor in this coun- 
try. Hishon. friend had asked what Poor- 
laws would he introduce? He answered 
at once, those which were in operation in 
Scotland. He would divide the poor and 
the helpless equally among the holders of 
all the land, absentees as well as residents, 
and compel them to provide for them; and 
he would make the absentees pay in the 





to be so intense, he had not shown any | 
very inflexible selfishness in the views he | 
advanced, or in his desire to cast the | 


burthen of the local taxation on the! pence. 


same proportion as in Scotland, where if 
the resident paid fourpence in the pound, 
the absentee was called on to pay eight- 
He thought, however, that great 
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good might result from the inquiry, and 
that the House might be able to put an 
end to that system of passes which at pre- 
sent formed one of the burthens of 
England, and one which was ever recur- 
ring ; for, although the custom was to give 
the Irish paupers a shilling and pass them 
to their own country, they returned again 
as soon as they had an opportunity. He 
would correct this by imposing a slight 
punishment on the persons who came here 
without adequate means of subsistence, 
and on those who brought or sent them 
hither. 
Houses of Industry, and of the effects 
likely to be produced from charitable insti- 
tutions, But did the hon. Member forget 
the institutions of England, and her con- 
tributions to the support of Houses of In- 
dustry? Why, the payments of England 
on that head amounted to ten or eleven 
millions, being nearly three times the sum 
collected by all the public payments made 
under every local demand in Ireland, and 
even nearly three times the amount of the 
whole revenue of that country. He ob- 
served, that whenever an Irish Member 
brought forward any proposition in that 


House, he always ended wiih a demand for | 


money; and he confessed he thought the 
latter part of the hon. Member’s speech, 
when he spoke of public works, indicated 
something of the same kind. How the 
hon. Member proposed to defray the ex- 
penses he suggested, unless by a tax of 
some kind, he was at a loss to imagine ; 


The hon. Member talked of eleven | 
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| view to their relief. 





and he had no doubt that his hon. friend | 


would come into the committee at last with 


a proposition for a small sum to be given | 
' measure for their relief, there was a risk of 


by this country in the way of an advance. 
He had great pleasure, however, in hearing 


| its being followed by such a result. 
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ber concluded by expressing an opinion 
that a modified system of Poor-laws would 
do great good in Ireland; but as he also 
thought that the inquiries of the committee 
would afford much useful information, he 
seconded the Motion of the hon. Member 
with very great pleasure. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis conceived that 
the hon. Member for Limerick deserved 
great thanks for the able manner in which 
he had brought this important subject 
under the notice of the House. It was 
almost superfluous for him (Mr. F. Lewis) 
to say that he entirely concurred with the 
hon. Member for Limerick in the neces- 
sity of the appointment of a committee on 
this subject. It was due to England no 
less than to Ireland, that we should inquire 
into the condition of the Irish poor, witha 
Since the great mea- 
sure of last year, almost all the distinctions 
between the two countries were removed; 
they were now indissolubly united, and one 
of the few distinctions that still remained 
consisted in the laws which existed in this 
country for a compulsory provision for the 
poor, while no such Jaws existed in Ireland. 
That was an important subject, which de- 
served to be approached with caution, to 
be treated with due deliberation. There 
were two points to be taken into account 
in reference to this subject. The relief of 
the suffering poor in Ireland was to be 
balanced against the consideration, that the 
forced adoption of a compulsory rate for 
the reliet of indigence and misery there 
would put into jeopardy every species of 
property in that country. It should be 
borne in mind, that in adopting any such 


With 


from his hon. friend, that so much good | regard to the tolls at fairs and markets in 
had already been done in Ireland by the! Ireland, it certainly appeared to be neces- 


sums advanced in that way, that the coun- 
try was so prosperous, that the people were 
likely to be in a condition to bear their 
share of the general load of taxation to 
which all were subjected. The hon. 
Member asked, where the churchwardens 
and the overseers were to be found, if the 
Poor-laws were to be introduced into 
Ireland; and he had founded his opposi- 
tion to them on that ground. He would 
answer, where were the magistracy to be 
found? Surely, if they could find a class 
of people to make magistrates of, they 
could also find a class of men from whom 
they could elect officers for the adminis- 
tration of the Poor-laws, The hon. Mem- 
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sary that the House should consider that 
subject immediately, with a view to devise 
some measure calculated to remedy that 
evil, at the same time that due attention 
ought to be paid to giving a compensation 
for local vested interests. He would ven- 
ture to say that, upon inquiry, it would be 
found that these vexatious imposts and 
local duties at fairs and markets depressed 
the value of property to a tenfold greater 
amount than that of the benefit which they 
conferred upon the particular individual to 
whom they happened to belong. His hon. 
friend had also adverted to the county 
assessments with some censure, but in his 
opinion, the improvements resulting from 
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those assessments were fully equal to their 
amount. Great caution ought to be used 
if it were proposed to abolish these assess - 
ments. 

Mr. Spring Rice intimated, that he did 
not propose to abolish, but only regulate 
and restrict these assessments. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, as he had 
misunderstood his hon. friend, inquiry 
might make their views meet on that as 
well as on other points. He would next 
address a few observations to the House, 
in reference to the propriety of the intro- 
duction of the Poor-laws into Ireland. 
He had heard with great satisfaction from 
the hon. Member for Limerick, that there 
already existed, in different parts of Ire- 
land, a great number of charitable insti- 
tutions for the relief of the poor. He 
thought his hon. friend had referred to the 
existence of these institutions to show that 
there was no necessity for Poor-laws in 
Ireland ; and he had anxiously waited to 
hear from his hon. friend some practical 
conclusion on that point, or some proposal 
for the extension of legislative aid to those 
institutions. His hon. friend however 
stated, that there was at present a tendency 
in Ireland to disparage such institutions, 
and he afterwards appeared inclined 
to suggest that Parliament should make 
grants of the public money for their sup- 
port. Now he could not well reconcile 
those two propositions, and he did not very 
clearly see what good could be effected by 
public grants to institutions, the utility of 
which was even at present questioned, and 
the character of which met with general 
disparagement in Ireland. His hon. friend 
had then approached the subject of the 
Poor-laws, and he had asked, what modi- 
fication of them it was proposed to intro- 
duce into Ireland? Now, whether or not 

it would be wise to introduce a modification 
of the English Poor-laws into Ireland was 
a question which certainly deserved the 
most serious, cautious, and deliberate con- 
sideration. If he might be permitted to 
offer a suggestion upon the subject, he 
should rather recommend an imitation of 
the Scotch system of Poor-laws, for it was 
only upon such principles as that system 
was founded, that a proper system of com- 
pulsory provision for the poor could be ad- 
ministered in Ireland. Thegreat difficulty 
in adapting a system of Poor-laws to lre- 
land would be to find proper persons to 
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the law were the persons who paid rates 
under it, for they would be likely, in con- 
sideration of their own interests, to take 
care that the law was properly administered. 
The Scotch system, therefore, under which 
the rate payers administered the law, was, 
it appeared to him, much better adapted 
for Ireland than the system which existed 
in England, where the administration of 
the laws was committed to the overseer, 
who might be under the complete control 
of the magistrates. The Scotch Poor-law 
was administered by the elders and heritors 
of the parish, who were themselves the 
payers of the rates; and a system framed 
upon such principles he conceived would 
be by far the best adapted to the state of 
Ireland. He thought that, in the report of 
the committee of 1817, to which reference 
had been made, a part of it was too 
strongly expressed, in which it was stated 
that Poor-laws had no tendency to increase 
the capital or funds of a country, but on 
the contrary had a tendency to diminish 
them. ‘These and other points, however, 
he was of opinion could be more convent-- 
ently and advantageously discussed in 
committee than in that House. There 
was another point to which he should 
briefly advert. He differed from those 
who stated that Ireland did not suffer 
much from absentees. A resident gentry 
was one of the greatest blessings a country 
could possess, while the evils resulting 
from an absentee proprietary, more parti- 
cularly in Ireland, could scarcely be over- 
rated. He hoped that the committee 
would be granted; but he trusted, at the 
same time, that Members would not go 
into it with a view of establishing some 
foregone conclusions, but would strictly 
and impartially examine every proposition 
which might be submitted to them with a 
view to relieve the distress of Ireland. 

Mr. G. Dawson commenced his ob- 
servations by complimenting his hon. 
iriend, the Member for Limerick, on the 
able andeloquent speech which he had just 
made, and on the conciliatory manner in 
which he submitted his motion tothe House. 
He must, however, express a hope that his 
friend would confine the labours of the 
committee to one point — namely, the 
best means of finding employment in Ire- 
land for the poor of that country, who 
now came over to England, and that he 
would not extend them over the numerous 
points which he had mentioned, as such 








administer them, and it appeared to him 
that the most proper persons to administer | 
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inquiries could lead to no practical ad- 
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vantage, and would only disappoint 
the object which his hon. friend had in 
view. It would terrify the hon. Members 
whom his hon. friend had nominated on 
the Committee, from attending its sittings, 


if they were to be compelled to examine | 
| aged and the impotent, the halt and the 


into the operation of the Grand-jury laws, 
the laws for the Education of the Poor, 
the amount of Market-tolls, Church-rates, 
Poor-rates, and various other objects, which 
his hon. friend had announced with such 
rapidity as to render it quite impossible 
for him to take them down. There was 
one of these points to which he would 
momentarily advert. His hon. friend had 
spoken of 800,000/. a-year, levied for local 
purposes, as an actual poor-rate, and he 


proposed to inquire into the application of 


that sum. But his hon. friend knew very 
well that a large part of it was destined 
by special Acts of Parliament to particular 
purposes; and the Committee could not 
alter these. It would be an herculean 
labour, and beyond the powers of the Com- 
mittee, to inquire into all these acts, and 
therefore it would have been wiser in his 
hon. friend not to have included the 
county assessments among the subjects 


for the Committee to inquire into, and , 


wiser if his hon. friend had taken little or 
no notice of them in his speech. The 
state of the poor in Ireland, he admitted, 
well deserved the consideration of the 
House. His hon. friend, the Member for 
Limerick, was opposed to the introduction 
of any system of Poor-laws into Ireland, 
whilst another hon. friend of his, the 


Member for Liverpool, was a warm cham- | 


pion for their introduction. He had 
listened with great attention to both their 


speeches, and with all deference to his | 


hon. friend, the Member for Liverpool, he 
must say that he had never heard any 
speech on the imposition of the English 
system of Poor-laws upon Ireland, so de- 
void of every thing like common sense or 
argument as the speech which he had just 
delivered. He was anxious to express his 
Own Opinion upon that subject. It was 
naturally divisible into two parts, and he 
would seize that opportunity of saying a 
few words upon both. He should object 
to the imposition of the whole of the Eng- 
lish system of Poor-laws upon Ireland, from 
a conviction that it would tend, more than 
any other measure which the imagination 
of man could devise, to pauperize and 
barbarize Ireland; and the reasons upon 
which he rested that conviction were the 
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same with those which had been so ably 
stated by his hon. friend the Member for 
Limerick. There was, however, a part of 
that system which he conceived that it 
would be both just and necessary to intro- 
duce into Ireland. He thought that the 


blind, had a right, because they were 
helpless, to be maintained by the richer 
part of the community. He therefore 
wished for the introduction of a law which 
would give every person who came under 





that description a claim of relief on the 
| parish in which he was either born or 
| settled. He was sure that the people of 
| freland would have no objection to support 
that description of persons who were the 
original objects of the Act of Queen Eliza- 
jbeth. In the part of the country with 
‘which he was best acquainted, the people 
|were willing enough to assess themselves 
‘for the relief of such objects ; but volun- 
| tary assessment was faulty in this respect, 
‘any cold-hearted person could decline 
‘contributing to it, and could throw the 
, burthen off his shoulders upon those of 
individuals whose hearts were more open 
to the dictates of charity. One of the 
most striking and horrible things in Ire- 
land was the sight of its wandering beg- 
igars. He believed that the feeling of 
charity was as strong in Ireland as in any 
| country in the world: but still the relief 
afforded to these beggars was inadequate, 
‘and the ostentatious mode of administer- 
‘ing it formed a forcible contrast to the 
jsimple mode adopted in England. It 
| was not unusual to see a dozen cripples 
' together at a town’s end in Ireland. The 
‘mode in which they obtained relief was 
somewhat curious. A case, or box, in 
which one of these cripples were seated, 
| was placed by some-good natured person 
|at the door of another person’s house, 
jand was left there until the cripple was 
|relieved. After he had received relief in 
| the shape of refreshment or money, as the 
|case might be, it was customary for the 
person who relieved him to convey the 
box to the door of the next house, and to 
| leave the cripple before it. By that per- 
/son he was passed on to the next house, 
and so on from house to house. ‘Thus 
‘it often happened that these cripples were 
‘carried on from one house to another 
|through whole townships. The House 
| would readily conceive that persons in a 
State of decrepitude were among the most 
| offensive objects which could be contems 
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plated. These cripples had no claim | 
upon any person for permanent relief; and 
he thought that if a law were passed, 
enabling the parishes in which they were 
settled to give them such relief, nobody 
would object to it. There, however, he 
would stop. He never would consent to 
give the able-bodied labourer a claim for 
relief, for which he could not be called on ' 
to make any return. If such a law were 
to be imposed upon Ireland, nine-tenths 
of its population would become paupers. | 
The burthen of supporting them would | 
thus be thrown, not on the landlords, not 
on the absentees, but on the actual oc- 
cupiers and cultivators of the soil. It was 
impossible for any man to travel in Ire- 
land at present, without seeing that a great | 
improvement in the condition of the popu- | 
lation of that country was going on; but | 
that improvement would be stopped, and | 
a greater degradation would succeed it | 
than any in which Ireland had hitherto 
been involved, if the House should deter- | 
mine to introduce into it the entire sys- | 
tem of English Poor-laws. For that rea- | 
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but there was no part of the world in 
which the people were exposed to so much 
suffering. He admitted that there was 
some improvement going on by the con- 
solidation of small farms, the building of 
better farm-houses, &c. But the tendency 
of this improvement was to detach the 
people from the land. By a comparison 
of the census of 1821 with the census of 
former periods, it appeared that during 
the last hundred and twenty-five years the 
population of Ireland bad been increasing 
in an extraordinary ratio. He attributed 


‘this to the wretchedness of the people; 


and he founded upon it one argument in 
favour of the introduction into Ireland of 
the Poor-laws. The people of Ireland 
were frightfully reckless of the increase of 
their number, because no increase could 
render them more destitute than they were. 
But if their condition were bettered—if 
they were put in possession even of the 
commonest necessaries of life, they would 
become more cautious, and would look 
before they leaped. In Ireland there never 
had been any legal provision for the poor, 


son he should always feel himself com-|and in no country had they been so 
pelled to resist such a proposition. He | shamefully neglected; wretchedness and 
was friendly to such a modification of that | population had increased together, and 
system as he had pointed out; but con- | the owners of the land must be made by a 
ceiving that the English Poor-laws would | compulsory system of enactments, to feel 





blight the now budding prosperity of Ire- 
land, he should be always opposed to in- 
troducing them into that country. 

Mr. Brownlow, after thanking the hon. 
Member for Limerick for having brought 
forward the Motion, of which he should 
have been suspicious had it been in other 
hands, or had it merely proposed to in- 
quire, without practically relieving the 
existing distress, proceeded to say, that he 
was of opinion that his hon. friend, the 
Member for Limerick, had not stated the 
case of the existing distress in Ireland so 
broadly as he might have done. He had 
frequently described in that House the 
state of the suffering poor of Ireland; and 
he had been charged with drawing upon 
his imagination rather than narrating fact. 
He wished that he could be convicted of 





having done so. But of this he was sure, 
that whatever language he and others 
might have used, either in the House 
itself, or before committees, no lan- 
guage could be exaggerated which de- 
scribed the. sufferings of the great mass of 
the labouring population of Ireland. Not 
only were the Irish people below the gene- 





ral standard of European improvement, 


UMI 


that they have an interest in keeping down 
the population before that wretchedness 
could be effectually relieved. Gentlemen 
talked of winning back the absentees, but 
while the present beggary existed, there 
was no hope that Ireland would recover 
her absentees. In fact, whoever could 
get out of the country would do so, and 
thus escape from being exposed to all the 
mischiefs resulting from an unprovided 
population. The hon. Member for Liver- 
pooi had talked of the vast number of 
paupers who came from Ireland to this 
country, and entered into competition with 
the English labourer, and he hinted at 
some coercive measure to prevent the emi- 
gration, But was the hon. Gentleman 
serious in his suggestions as to the mode 
of stopping that influx? It was true, that 
the Irish sent labour to this country in 
the shape of human beings; but the Eng- 
lish sent labour back to Ireland, in the 
shape of boxes of manufactured goods. 
The hon. Member for Liverpool had, 
therefore, had no ground for complaint. 
The interchange of labour was one of the 
advantages of the Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. He owned that he was 
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an advocate for the introduction into Ireland 
of Poor-laws, for he could not avoid attri- 
buting to that conspicuous difference in the 
legislative enactments of the two countries 
much of the difference in the wealth of 
the people. In Holland and Sweden, and 
England, where a compulsory system of 
relief prevailed, how different was the 
character of the people from what it was 
in those countries where they depended 
wholly on casual charity for support. He 
feared, indeed, when he looked at the 
difference between the population of 
England and Ireland, that the English 
system alone would not suit that country. 
Where there were no Poor-laws, dissolute- 
ness and idleness distinguished the peo- 
ple, and imprecations followed the refusal 
to bestow casual charity. Until some 
powerful remedy was proposed, it was in 
vain to talk of checks on the population, 
and of moral restraint; for the evil would 
only go on increasing from day to day. 
He thought that the English Poor-laws, 
freed from abuses not natural to them, 
might be advantageously introduced into 
Ireland. He could not agree with his 
hon. friend, who had said that since the 
Poor-laws had first been introduced, Par- 
liament had been engaged in one continued 
effort to amend them. In his opinion 
they began to suffer abuse in 1796, when, 
for the frst time, was introduced the idle— 
he had almost said the impious—system of 
endeavouring to uphold the condition of 
the pauper after a very bad season in the 
same manner as after the best seasons—a 
system in which the overseer endeavoured 
to counteract in his establishments and to 
defeat by his care, the will of Providence. 
And it was remarkable that from about 
the same period, 1796, his hon. friend 
had quoted the first instance of an attempt 
to amend the Poor-laws. The Act of 
Elizabeth did not encourage the system 
of relief without labour, and the two 
things ought to be separated. He was 
for introducing that Act, or the preamble 
of that Act into Ireland, and he looked to 
the better class of farmers who were 
growing up in that country, as likely to 
form an excellent class of persons for 
carrying such an Act into execution. The 
landowners of the country had hitherto 
been interested in the increase of the 
numbers of the population; give them 
an interest the other way, and the evil of 
a redundant population would be much 
diminished, 
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Lord F. L. Gower said, he heartily con- 
curred with the object of the Motion made 
by the hon. Member for Limerick, though 
he differed from that hon. Member as to 
some of the doctrines he had laid down. 
Knowing the attention that the hon. 
Member had paid to the subject of poli- 
tical economy, be was glad to hear that 
hon. Member declare that he would not 
be classed with those who maintained ab- 
senteeism to be no evil. The process of 
reasoning by which the gentleman who 
stood so high in that science had arrived 
at the conclusion which he had stated 
before a Committee of the House, and 
subsequently published, he had always 
been unable to understand—and he would 
make the same reply to the fallacy as 
Johnson made to the philosophy of 
Berkeley —he would strike his foot upon 
Besborough and Michelstown, and con- 
trasting them with places to which the 
landlord never came, the difference would 
afford a refutation of the doctrine. He 
did not think that the sudden introduction 
into Ireland of a system of Poor-laws 
would check the immigration of Irish poor 
into this country, or the emigration of 
irish gentlemen, It was only by making 
the country more agreeable that the latter 
would remain, and the former would come 
over in great numbers, as they had 
hitherto done: if they could not find one 
means of procuring a passage, they would 
resort to another—they would be like 
Rabelais, who, when he wanted to go to 
Paris, and could not afford the means of 
the journey, wrote on two packets, ‘‘ poison 
for the King,” and “ poison for the Queen,” 
and had his expenses defrayed by the 
Government, and explained on his arrival 
the circumstances which had created so 
much alarm by telling the authorities that 
he had found that the cheapest and most 
expeditious method of getting conveyed 
to Paris. The evils of this system of im- 
migration into this country of the Irish 
poor had often been referred to, but 
Members had overlooked the advantage 
of their coming here at a season when a 
great degree of labour was required. The 
only part of the hon. Member’s speech 
that created apprehension in his mind 
was the last portion, in which he proposed 
more subjects for consideration than could 
be advantageously investigated by any 
committee. He would not say that in 
any one of the things mentioned by the 
hon. Member the interests of the poor 
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were not concerned, but in many of them 
their interests were only indirectly affected, 
and he thought they ought to confine 
themselves to those subjects in which the 
poor were directly interested. The Grand 
Jury system was one of those matters that 
only had an indirect influence on the 
condition of the poor, and in his opinion 
it ought not to be introduced into the 
present inquiry. If it were, long as the 
Session might last, it would hardly last 
long enough for the attainment of the ob- 
ject. He agreed with the hon. Member 
as to the importance of the subject of tolls 
and customs, and had prepared a bill re- 
lating to it, which, if found, as he trusted 
it would be, deserving of the approbation 
of the House, the credit of it would de- 
servedly rest with the hon. Member op- 
posite, who had been the most active 
Member of the Committee to which that 
subject had been referred. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald said, that there had 
been several definitions given of the Poor- 
laws that night, which differed materially 
from each other. The definition of the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (General Gas- 
coyne) was this—that if Irishmen came to 
England a second time, they were to be 
punished,—fined, he believed. [General 
Gascoyne said “‘confined.”] Well, con- 
fined: that would prevent a repetition of 
the offence. But if he confined all who 
so offended, Liverpool must be provided 
with large gaols. The hon. Member had 
talked of the manufactures which England 
supplied to Ireland; but the Irish sent 
their manufactures likewise—their prin- 
cipal manufactures were corn and men. 
Another definition was given by the hon. 
Member for Armagh (Mr. Brownlow) which 
was the adoption of the Act of Elizabeth. 
But he apprehended that the adoption of 
the Act of Elizabeth would be pregnant 
with consequences mischievous to those 
very persons whom he was desirous of 
serving. If the principle of a compulsory 
demand for subsistence by the poor be 
admitted, all the evils experienced from 
the Poor-laws in England would afford a 
very slight notion of the evils which would 
arise in Ireland. The Poor-laws, it was 
well known to all who were acquainted 
with Ireland, were not applicable to that 
country. The whole pauper-population, 
instead of being incifed to labour, would 
be encouraged in idleness. He was, how- 
ever, not disposed to refuse making a safe 
and proper provision for the poor, he 
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should be willing to submit to a com- 
pulsory rate for the relief of the impotent, 
if he could be satisfied that it could by any 
possibility be limited to them; but he was 
sure that it could not, and he was ready 
to do the only thing which ought to be 
or would be done with a view to serve the 
poor themselves, He was ready to tax 
the landed interest of Ireland for the pur- 
pose of employing the labouring classes. 
He would reverse, with respect to Ireland, 
the principle on which pauper-labour was 
employed in England, as the only justifi- 
able course that could be pursued. That 
labour should be employed for productive 
and useful purposes; it should be directed 
to the improvement of each particular dis- 
trict. Now it was notorious, that the vast 
application of funds for the support of the 
poor in England, ended pretty nearly 
where it began; and the system was well 
described, when they were told of the 
poor digging holes one day and _ filling 
them up the next. It was expedient to 
prevent the people from starving, but it 
was also proper that their labour should 
not be thrown away; and, as the system 
was conducted here, it was really useless 
as to any great national purpose or object. 
He would create independent sources of 
industry, which would not otherwise exist, 
and which would afford the means of tax- 
ing the lands so as to meet the expendi- 
ture. The gallant Member for Liverpool 
had been pleased to say, that no Irish 
Member rose in that House but to call for 
a grant of public money, and he had 
stated that such was the fact on this oc- 
casion. Was he justified in making that 
assertion by the tenour of the speech of 
the hon, Mover? Did he ask for any grant 
of public money? Did he seek for any 
boon that Ireland was not to repay? 
Unquestionably he did not understand 
him so; and in all the communications 
which he had had with his hon. friend on 
the subject, his hon. friend had always 
said, that his object was, that labour 
should be applied on the principle of im- 
proving the country by it, and that, in 
turn, the country should be taxed to meet 
the expense. For his own part he was for 
a territorial tax in Ireland, but different 
from that in England—a territorial tax 
levied for the improvement of the land, 
and payable out of that improvement. 
The principle which he meant to assert 
was this, that the land should be taxed 
for the use and employment of the people 
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on it, in such a manner as to repay all 
expenses whatever, both principal and in- 
terest. Jn order to judge of the course 
that ought to be taken with respect to 
Ireland it would be necessary to consider 
the peculiar circumstances of that country. 
The peculiarity of the situation of Ireland, 
as contrasted with that of England, con- 
sisted in this,—that a vast proportion of 
income or revenue, derived from the 
country, was totally withdrawn from it; 
and therefore domestic industry in Ireland 
did not obtain that just reward which 
every where else was claimed by those who 
resided on the soil. That was the pecu- 
liarity of Ireland. The absenteeism of 
that country deprived it of that machinery 
which gave a stimulus to labour; and to 
that point the Committee ought to direct 
particular attention. To apply a remedy 
to that evil, if remedy could be found, 
ought seriously to engage the consider- 
ation of the Committee. The noble Lord 
and the right hon. the Treasurer of the 
Navy had objected to some of the multi- 
farious objects to which his hon. friend 
proposed to direct the attention of the 
Committee; but it appeared to him, that 
his hon. friend, when attempting in his 
opening speech to state his view of all the 
sufferings connected with the distress of 
Ireland, could not possibly avoid those 
particular topics on which he touched. 
His hon. friend had been charged with 
not making a proposition as extensive as 
the case he had laid before the House; he 
was charged with doing nothing more 
than adverting to the evidence which had 
formerly been taken on this subject, and 
then leaving the case pretty much where 
he found it. Now, he believed that it was 
not in his hon. friend’s nature to leave the 
subject without arriving at some practical 
good. When he referred to those volumi- 
nous reports on this question, he stated 
that no practical result had been derived 
from them; but he went on to say, that 
when at length he should have all the 
evidence before him, and when the subject 
was taken up under calmer and _ better 
auspices than heretofore, he would exert 
himself to work out some efficient and 
certain benefit for the country. He hoped 
that the labours of the Committee would 
be successful, and that such measures 
would be taken as would prevent the 
influx of Irish paupers into this country, 
by raising the condition of the Irish la- 
bourer at home. The present was the 
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first time that the House could come to 
the consideration of Ireland without any 
painful feelings. The handsome manner 
in which the Government had granted the 
Committee augured well for its beneficial 
results. He would make but one obser- 
vation more. He believed that distress 
did exist in Ireland, but that it arose 
solely from the want of employment; and 
that was the point to which the Com- 
mittee ought to turn its attention. He 
believed that there existed in Ireland the 
great and growing seeds of prosperity, and 
they only wanted, to become flourishing, 
a little legislative care. 

General Gascoyne explained: He had 
only said that a repetition of applications 
by the same persons for passes into Eng- 
land might be punished by imprisonment, 
in order to prevent them making a trade 
of travelling. 

Mr. Secretary Peel was unwilling to 
permit a question relating so immediately 
to the domestic policy of one part of the 
empire, and not very remote from that of 
the other, to pass without a few observa- 
tions from him, particularly in considera- 
tion of the public situation which he held. 
He was favourable to the appointment of 
the Committee ; for nothing could be more 
improper than to attempt to legislate upon 
the subject of providing for the Irish poor, 
without very mature preliminary inquiries, 
and nothing could be so unwise as to re- 
ject the proposal to legislate after such 
inquiries had been made. One great 
part of the value of the Committee would 
depend on the mode in which the inquiry 
should be conducted. If the Committee 
entered into the general condition of the 
Irish poor, he would not say that much 
valuableinformation would not becollected, 
but perfectly certain was he that no prac- 
tical result would ensue. He would advise 
his hon. friend, who he supposed would 
sit as chairman of the Committee, to make 
his report upon the few following points :— 
First, a clear statement to the House, and 
to the British public, of the existing enact- 
ments in Ireland, with reference to the 
provisions for the Irish poor; the extent 
to which the land is subject to any pecu- 
niary levy for the purposes of providing 
for any classes of the poor, mutilated, 
diseased, or wanting subsistence ; next to 
inquire, whether it were desirable to 
extend those enactments, and to de- 
scribe the measures by which they were 
to be extended, with the machinery by 
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which they were to operate; and lastly, 
the Committee should report on the effect 


which the system of Irish Poor-laws would | 


have upon the population of Ireland. 
Nothing could be more plausible and spe- 


cious than the first appearance of the | 
proposal for assimilating the two countries, ' 


or extending the English Poor-law system 
to Ireland. It might appear that the poor 
had a natural claim to relief. 


for themselves; and great injustice arose 
practically from the existence of Poor- 
laws in one place and from their absence 
in another. The gallant General who 
seconded the Motion felt the inconve- 
nience of the Poor-laws, and he wished to 
impose the same suffering on Ireland. He 
was like the fox who had lost his tail, 
and who wanted to persuade all other 
foxes that tails were an encumbrance. 
He would give the whole of the English 
system to Ireland. Many Gentlemen said 
—apply all the good of the English sys- 
tem of Poor-laws to Ireland, and without 
any of the evil. But even if this could be 
done, the question was, could they ex- 
elude the gradual growth of what was 
bad? There was an inevitable tendency, 
in any such a system, to grow into abuse ; 
and if the poor had an acknowledged legal 
claim to relief, where could the limitation 
of that claim be fixed? If every man who 
could not support himself were to have 
an acknowledged legal claim upon the 
wealthy, the land of Ireland would be 
subject to an Agrarian law, and the pre- 
sent possessors of the soil would have to 
part with their property, and, what was 
more, without any material, and certainly 
without any permanent, diminution of the 
distress. If the right or claim be con- 
fined only “to those who were diseased, 
that limitation would not be found much 
stricter than the other; for if a man were 
unable to procure employment, and es- 
pecially if he had a family, the step from 
poverty to illness was very short. The 
hon. Member for Armagh had said— 
“We won't have Poor-rates, but we will 
have a Labour-rate, and nothing shall 
be raised on the land except to provide 
for the employment of the poor.” The 
hon. Member, by this principle, provided 
no relief for distress ; he excluded the de- 
crepit, and all who could not labour. 
Was this “ Labour-rate ” to be applied in 
the parish in which it was raised? What 
would this be but a subscription from the 
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| rich, and a diminution of their means to 
employ the poor, and how would this in- 
crease the demand for labour? It would 
| pro tanto diminish the means of the 
prosperous farmer, to be applied to a 
forced labour, which would not otherwise 
arise, or be actually necessary ; the pro- 
duce of which being less productive in 
amount, and in every respect of inferior 
benefit to the country than the labour the 
farmers would employ with that capital if 
it were left in their own hands, there 
would ultimately be less employment for 
the labourer, and diminished wages, than if 
no such Labour-rate was imposed. Be- 
fore the House consented to the introduc- 
tion of the Poor-laws, under the name of 
Labour Rate, let the House consider the 
practical operation of that system; and 
they would find in it no material distinc- 
tion, either in principle or effect, from 
such a rate as was called the Poor-rate in 
England. His hon. friend, the Treasurer 
of the Navy, advocated the Scotch sys- 
tem, instead of the English. Now what 
was meant by the Scotch system ? for in 
Scotland the system in the Highlands was 
perfectly different from that of the Low- 
lands and manufacturing districts. By 
the law, the system in every part of Scot- 
land should be the same; but practically 
this was very different. He much doubted 
if, according to the decisions of the Scotch 
courts, there was not a legal claim for re- 
lief by every one of the poor who was un- 
employed. He doubted if the Scotch 
system were legal as it existed, or if any 
system of taxing parishes for the support 
of the poor could check the ultimate evil 
now felt in this country. It was impos- 
sible for him to discuss absenteeism at 
that time, although he felt all the incon- 
venience of it; but he would at once re- 
ject the doctrine which considered it pro- 
per that Parliament should attempt to 
interfere directly with absenteeism. It 
might be thought plausible to impose a 
tax upon absenteeism ; but if any man did 
entertain such a notion, and wished to be 
converted, or was open to conviction, let 
him read the letter of Mr. Burke to Sir 
Charles Bingham. In 1774, when Ire- 
land had an independent Parliament, a 
tax on absentees was proposed, and a 
very popular and prevailing impression 
existed in favour of the tax; but Mr. 
Burke’s arguments were perfectly conclu- 
sive, and they had changed the opinions 
of many of those who were disposed to de- 
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cide in favour of the measure. But at 
present, when the public duties called the 
Irish gentry away from their country, and 
when so many possessed property in both 
parts of the United Empire, how could it 
be consistent with justice to impose such 
atax? The question was altogether be- 
yond the direct interference of the legis- 
lature. 


be, to satisfy the people of England by its 
inquiries. There was, unquestionably, a 
great practical injustice in the working of 
the Poor-laws at present. 
greatest abuses existed respecting the pas- 
sage of Irish labourers into England, he 
must confess that he felt averse to im- 
posing any restriction on a free passage. 
His hon. friend proposed imprisonment as 
a check, he would probably confine all 
the Irish labourers who came to Liver- 
pool in that town at the expense of the 


corporation ; but, of allchecks to immigra- | 


tion, imprisonment would be the most use- 
less and objectionable, 

General Gascoyne : 
ment and hard labour. 

Mr. Peel continued: Then the passen- 
gers would never come again. But it 
would not be a cheap way of getting rid 
of Irish labourers, to build a jail and sup- 
port them at the expense of the rest of the 
population. The best way would be to 
find an open market for the poor man’s 
labour, his only commodity ; and any laws 


[ said imprison- 


to prevent the poor man from passing | 


freely from one part of the country to an- 
other would be pregnant with injustice. 
As to large institutions in Ireland, to re- 
ceive the poor who were unable to provide 
for themselves, he despaired of any effec- 
tual remedy from such a scheme. This 
was the worst system that could be in- 
troduced ; for it was providing not only 
food but lodging, which ought not, he 
thought, to be done, except in cases of 
disease, or decrepitude from accident. He 
much doubted if the introduction of the 
English Poor-laws into Ireland would 
relieve the poor of England; for England 
did not suffer from Irish distress, but 
from the invasion of Irish labourers. The 
English farmer had the benefit of cheap 
labour, by the influx of Irish poor. The 
Poor-laws in Ireland would increase dis- 
tress, as they would prevent the building 
of cottages, and have other injurious ef- 
fects. They would probably banish from 
the country a number of persons of small 
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fortunes, who would not like to be subject 
| to the additional annoyance of the Poor- 
| laws. Although he thought it a danger- 
| ous experiment to introduce the English 
| Poor-laws into Ireland, yet the proposal 
| ought not to be rejected without the most 
| deliberate inquiry. ‘The Committee, how- 
' ever, would only have to consider the 
distress which existed among the labourers, 
and the best means of providing them em- 
ployment and relief. In that view of it 
' he gave his cordial assent to the Motion. 
Mr, Slaney was sorry to observe, that 
the hon. Mover had taken too partial a 
| view of this subject, his mind being evi- 
dently made up before he moved for the 
| committee; and he lamented, too, that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Peel) op- 
posite seemed to think that almost no re- 
lief by a measure of this nature could be 
introduced into Ireland. Sure he was, 
that something must be done to raise the 
moral character of the Irish peasantry, 
He saw well the prudence of giving no 
distinct pledge on this subject, until the 
labours of the Committee should be con- 
cluded. He would not detain the House 
at that late hour, but reserve to another 
opportunity the expression of his views. 
He begged, however, to be allowed to ob- 
{ serve, that unless something were done to 
| prevent the influx of Irish peasantry into this 
country, our own peasantry would soon be 
| as badly off as the Irish. In the last year 
| no less than 50,000 deck passengers came 
over from Ireland into ghis country. The 
| injurious effects of this influx must be 
obvious to every one. He was averse to 
‘introduce the English system, with its 
abuses, into Ireland, but he must say he 
thought that something might be done by 
a system like our own, but relieved of the 
| abuses which had grown up here. The 
Committee, however, would be the place 
for investigating this question. 
| Mr. A. Dawson said, that the hon. 
| Gentlemar who had just sat down, as- 
sumed that these 50,000 persons from 
Ireland were paupers, and vagrants, and 
vagabonds. This was not the case; they 
paid for their passage to this country, and 
brought with them the gifts which nature 
had conferred upon them; their strength 
and their sinews. They asked for em- 
ployment, and, if they obtained it, they 
gave, in their labour, a fair recompense 
for the money they received. He did 
not mean to say that vagrants and va- 


; gabonds did not come from Ireland, or 
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that the House might not legislate upon 
vagrants: but he did protest against the 
industrious Irish, who earned all they 
received from this country, being con- 
founded with Irish vagabonds who came 
to ask English alms. Let him, however, 
tell the House that they could not, by 
legislative enactments, prevent labour from 
finding its level. As to relieving Ireland, 
and bettering the condition of the people, 
hon. Members speculated upon emigra- 
tion and the Poor-laws, while an obvious 
mode, which presented itself to the view 
of every one, was passed over. He would 
say, give the Irish employment in Ireland, 
which might be easily done. There were 
in that country, 2,000,000 acres of bogs, 
which were a standing reproach to the 
Government. By the Reports of Commis- 
sioners, it appeared, that if these bogs 
were drained, they would, in ten years, be 
converted into fertile land, at a profit of 
200 per cent. 

Mr. Slaney said, that he had applied 
neither the term vagabond nor vagrant to 
the Irish who came over here. He had 
not wished to apply such terms to them, 
and if he had so wished, still, surrounded 
as he was by so many sensitive Members 
from the sister kingdom, his prudence 
would have got the better of his wish. 

Mr. Monck said, that at that late hour 
he should detain the House but for a very 
few moments. He did not think that the 
influx of the Irish was so great an evil as 
had been represented, in regard to its 
effects upon our own peasantry. For, in 
the first place, the influx was chiefly con- 
fined to London and the great towns. In 
the country it lasted only during harvest- 
time, Against this evil, however, such as 
it was, our Poor-laws were oursecurity, and 
did not, as it had been supposed they did, 
increase the evil. For, if the Irish offered 
their labour at fifty per cent under our 
own labourers, the farmer would not ac- 
cept the offer, because he knew that if he 
did, the English labourers would next day 
come upon him for relief as paupers. 

Mr. O'Connell begged to notice an ex- 
pression which had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury. The expression 
was calumnious; and although he was 
sure the hon. Member had not so intended 
it, yet he felt it necessary to notice and to 
correct the expression. The hon. Mem- 
ber had talked about raising the moral 
character of the Irish peasantry. Now he 
begged leave to tell the hon. Member, 
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that, by the example of England, this 
could not be done. On the contrary, 
while crime was rapidly increasing in 
England, it was on the decrease in Ireland. 
With respect to the subject before the 
House, he would not detain it by any ob- 
servations of his upon it. He would only 
remind the House, that the distress, which 
was on all hands admitted to exist in Ire- 
land, prevailed among an industrious and 
numerous population, who were blest with 
a most fertile soil. Would it be said 
that no remedy could be applied to dis- 
tress in such a country as that ? 

Sir C. Cole said, that with his experience 
as a magistrate of the mischiefs of the 
Poor-laws in this country, he could never 
think of advocating the extension of those 
laws to the sister kingdom. 

Mr. Slaney, in explanation, said, that he 
had not used the words “ moral charac- 
ter,” in the sense in which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Clare had understood them. 

Motion agreed to, and Committee ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Trant moved, ‘‘ That it be an 
instruction to the Committee, to inquire 
how far the 43rd of Elizabeth might be 
made applicable to the poor of Ireland.” 

The Speaker said, that the Committee, 
from the wording of the Motion, had al- 
ready power to extend their inquiries to 
that point; and it was unusual to give an 
instruction to it to do that which it already 
had the power to do. 

Mr. Hume said, that if there were no 
objection, he would move that Mr. Trant’s 
name be added to the Committee, and he 
might submit his own views to it. 

Lord F. £. Gower could have no per- 
sonal objection to the hon. Member’s name 
being added to the Committee; but, on 
general principles, he objected to the pro- 
position, because other hon. Members 
might make similar ones, and so extend 
the Committee to the whole House. 


Scotch Judicature. 


Scorcy Jupicature.] The Lord Ad- 
vocate rose for the purpose of bringing for- 
ward his Motion regarding the Trial by 
Jury in Civil Causes, &c. in Scotland. 

Mr. Hume and Sit George Warrender 
pressed the postponement of the impor- 
tant subject at so late an hour. 

The Lord Advocate consented to defer 
the subject till to-morrow, taking the 
chance of being then able to bring it 
forward. 

Mr. R, Gordon wished to hear from the 
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only Cabinet Minister present, whether the 
projected judicial reforms in Scotland 
would produce an increase of salary to the 
Judges of Scotland. He could not but 
recollect the attempt of the kind last 
Session. 

Mr. Herries replied, that as the subject 
was postponed, any statement like that 
now called for would be premature. 

Mr. R. Gordon added, that last year 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had also 
refused to answer, and his reason was very 
soon discovered. He wished to augment 
the salaries of the judges. 


Coat Trape.} Mr. Alderman Wood 
said, it would ill become him, at that late 
hour of the night, to take up the time of 
the House. He would therefore merely 
state, that the corporation of London were 
anxious for an inquiry on this subject, as 
well for other reasons as to see if another 
method of selling coals,—namely, by 
weight instead of measure—might not be 
resorted to with advantage to the public. 
He begged to move that ‘* A Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the 
state of the Coal Trade at the Port of 
London,—into the delivery of Coals in 
London, Westminster, the liberties thereof, 
and in certain parts of Middlesex, Surrey, 
Kent and Essex,—and into the prices of 
Coals in the Port of London, and in the 
ports of shipment, with the view of de- 
termining whether any and what restric- 
tions should be attached to the supply of 
Coals.” 

Sir M. W. Ridley rose to second the 
Motion. He assured the House that the 
Coal-owners were extremely anxious that 
this inquiry should be instituted, and that 
they would be happy to render all the 
assistance, and to give all the information 
in their power to the Committee. 

Mr. Rumbold proposed, as an Amend- 
ment, to add to the Motion, after the 
words “ Port of London,” the words, “and 
other ports.” 

Mr. F. Lewis suggested that the Motion 
already carried the inquiries of the Com- 
mittee far enough, by including the Port 
of London and the ports of shipment. 

Mr, Alderman Thompson, in supporting 
the Motion said, that the chief object of 
the City of London, in wishing for this 
Committee was, to relieve Coals brought 
to the Port of London from any unneces- 
sary charge, and he hoped, indeed he had 
reason to believe, from what fell from the 
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hon. Baronet (the Member for Newcas- 
tle), that the Coal-owners at the Tyne, 
would meet the inquiry in the same fair 
spirit. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, that nothing was 
more accordant with the wishes of the 
Coal-owners of the North, than to meet the 
inquiry in the same spirit in which it was 
proposed. He hoped his hon. friend would 
not press his Amendment. The subject it 
embraced was one of much interest, and 
an inquiry into it would no doubt be here- 
after instituted, but it would extend the 
labours of the present Committee too 
much. It would be of sufficient import- 
ance to form the subject of a separate 
inquiry, and he hoped it would be gone 
into hereafter. 

Mr. Rumbold said, he had now no wish 
to press his Amendment. 

Mr. Liddell assured the House that the 
Coal-owners of the North desired earnestly 
to advance the objects for which the Com- 
mittee had been moved. 

Sir 7. D. Acland gave his support to 
the Motion. He was glad that inquiry 
was about to be instituted, and he hoped 
it would lead to the total repeal of the 
unequal and very unjust tax which was 
levied on Coals. 

Mr. Holdsworth expressed a hope that 
the other parts of the inquiry would be 
taken up at a future time. 

Motion agreed to, and Committee ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Herries was much gratified at the 
appointment of a Committee of Inquiry 
upon that subject, and equally so at the 
selection made. 

Mr. Hume observed, that in the Com- 
mittee the Coal-owners were represented ; 
the City of London was represented ; the 
owners of the ports were represented. He 
wished to know what names were put on 
the Committee on behalf of the public? 
He therefore proposed the addition of Sir 
T. D. Acland’s name, 

Mr. Herries said, the name of a Mem- 
ber from each of the counties near Lon- 
don, and one of the Members for West- 
minster, would be extremely desirable. 
He thought this selection extremely good. 

Sir T. D. Acland’s name was added to 
the Committee. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March 12. 


MrinutEs.} Petitions were presented praying for the Open- 
ing of theTrade to India :=against theTruck System :—and 
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for the Repeal of the Duty on Coals carried coast-wise. 
The Transfer of Aids Bill, and the Exchequer Bills Bill 
were read a second time. 


Irts1 Poor.] The Earl of | 
said, that he had had an opportunity of | 
ascertaining, by the votes on their Lord- / 
ships’ Table that a proposition exactly | 
similar to one their Lordships had fre- 
quently rejected when he had submitted | 
it to them, had been agreed to the night | 
before by the other House of Parliament. 
That proposition was for a Select Com- , 
mittee to inquire into the condition of the 
Irish Poor. It was not his intention then | 
to say any thing on the subject, but he | 
would now give notice, that on Tuesday 
next he would call the attention of the , 
House to the condition of the Irish Poor, 
in order to know what were the intentions 
of Ministers upon the subject. 


East Inpta Cuarter.] The Mar- 
quis of Lansdown said, he held in his | 
hand a Petition which, he believed, was 
the first of that nature that had as yet 
been decided upon by all the merchants 
of London engaged in the private trade 
to India. Many of these individuals had 
expressed their opinions upon the subject 
separately, upon various occasions, but 
this was the first time that they had con- | 
jointly sent forth in a public manner their | 
views and sentiments. It had been stated 
that the merchants trading privately to | 
India from the Port of London differed in 
their opinions upon the subject, from the 
merchants who were engaged in a similar 
traffic at the out-ports of the United 
Kingdom. He was, therefore, requested 
to state, that the petitioners gave it as 
their opinion, that it was highly desirable 
that some alteration should be made in 
the Company’s Charter. In this opinion 
he concurred and recommended the Peti- 
tion to their Lordships’ consideration. 

The Petition was read and referred to 
the Committee upon the East-India trade. | 





| 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. | 
Friday, March 12. 


MinutKs.] Petitions were presented praying against the 
Return of the Member for Rye :—for the reduction of the | 
duties on Malt and Beer :—for an alteration. in the Tythe 
Laws :—against the renewal of the East India ( Yompany’s | | 
Charter :— complaining of Distress; and praying for relief. 
The Mutiny Bill was read a third time. A bill was ordered 
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to be brought in to enable the officers of the Ordnance to 
sue by their official names. 

Returns were ordered, on the Motion of Sir Joun Newport, 
of the names and places of residence of the nominees in the 
Irish Tontines:—on the motion of Mr. Hume, of number of 
Midshipmen promoted to be Lieutenants in the Navy be- 
tween Jan. Ist. 1827, and Jan. 1st. 1850; of the numberof 
Lieutenants, promoted to be Commanders during the same 
period ; of the number of Commanders promoted to be Post 
Captains during the same period; of the whole number of 
officers in the Royal Navy during the same period, distin- 
guishing those serving afloat; of the number of persons who 
have received first commissions in the Marines during the 
same period ; of the number of officers on full and half 
pay, and of the number who have been brought from half 
pay to full pay, or allowed to dispose of their commissions ; 
of the number of Pursers in the Royal Navy during the 
same period; and the number of Clerks promoted to be 
Pursers; of the number of Masters; and of the number 
of Surgeons, with an account of the Surgeons’ mates pro- 
moted :—of the total number of officers and clerks em- 
ployed in the Commissariat Establishment since 1822 :— 
and of the number of Distributors of stamps and the rate of 
per centage allowed them in the United Kingdom ;—on the 
motion of Mr. G. Dawson, of the quantity of Corn, Meat 
and Flour, exported from Ireland to Great Britain between 
Jan. 5, 1828 and Jan. 5 1850:—on the motion of Mr. Moore 
of the amount of the Excise duties on leather in Ireland 
and the convictions for offences against the acts composing 
those dutiess ince 1821 :—of the persons summoned to serve 
on Grand Juries in Dublin since 1823, 

Returns were presented of the sums of money expended for 
the Relief of the Poor in each county of England and 
Wales, in 1828-1829, 


Merroponts Turnpike Roaps.] Mr. 
Byng presented a Petition from several 
inhabitants of the hamlets and_ places 
adjoining Kensington, complaining of the 
New Tolls which had ‘been levied on them 
under the New Act for Consolidating the 
Turnpike Trusts in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis. By the new regulations 
a toll was levied on vehicles every time 
they passed; and as the short stages, with 
many descriptions of coal and market 
carts went through these gates several 
times a day, these new regulations had 
added considerably to the expenses. The 
toll had also been raised on other coaches, 
so as to increase very much the sums taken 
from all coach proprietors, reducing their 
profits very much. He should, on some 
move that the petition be re- 
ferred to a committee, to inquire into the 
| facts of the case, unless he learnt in the 
,mean time, that the commissioners ap- 
| pointed to carry the Act into execution 
| had given the petitioners relief. 

Lord Lowther said, that he had very 
little doubt but that there was some mis- 
It had, however, 
been settled ina Committee of that House, 
after hearing much evidence on the sub- 
ject from many different sorts of persons, 
that to levy a toll every time a vehicle 
passed through the gates, would be the 

J 
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best for all parties, and the rate of the 
tolls was calculated on that principle. 
The toll on the short stages, of which 
the petitioners complained, if the stage 
made eight journies a day, did not 
amount to one halfpenny a mile, while on 
other roads, further from town, the rate 
would be nearly 3d., and would equal 
that sum were the old system of separate 
trusts now in existence in the neighbour- 
hood of Kensington. Moreover, the whole 
charge according to weight, and stopping 
waggons and carts to weigh them, had 
been done away, and as in fact, the House 
had lately investigated this system, and 
had greatly improved it, he did not think 
that it would be easily induced again to 
enter upon such investigations. 

Mr. £. Davenport said, that the public 
was, undoubtedly, much indebted to the 
noble Lord for the trouble he had taken 
on the subject, but still, he must say, that 
the noble Lord had given no answer to 
the complaint made by his hon. friend, 
that tolls were taken on carts and coal- 
waggons every time they passed through 
the gates. A waggon which formerly paid 
6d., and was then free for the whole day, 
would now have to pay 10s. if it went 
backwards and forwards ten times. For 
persons living in the neighbourhood of one 
of these tolls this was a great grievance, 
which, he trusted, the noble Lord would 
find out some means to remedy. 

Lord Lowther denied that such an in- 
crease as that stated by the hon. Member 
had actually taken place. 

Mr. C. Calvert said, that many of the 
regulations adopted by the commissioners, 
bore hard upon the public; wheels of 6% 
inches paid a double toll, but if they 
were 6,5, inches, they paid only a single 
toll. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, the evasions 
were so skilful and numerous, that unless 
the regulations were very strictly enforced, 
as well as made with great discrimination, 
it would be impossible to levy any toll. 
The law said, that wheels of 6 inches in 
width should pay one toll, and wheels of 
9 inches a less toll, because the narrow 
wheel does the more injury to the road. 
To escape the payment of the heavier toll, 
wheels were so made, that while they were 
9 inches in breadth they only brought a 
surface of 3 or 4 inches into contact 
with the road, doing it an injury equal to 
a wheel of that width, and avoiding the 
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an evasion of the Act of Parliament. The 
effect of the regulation proposed by his 
noble friend was, to levy the tolls in pro- 
portion to the real width of the wheels, 
and to levy them on vehicles every time 
they passed through a gate. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Avon anv Guovcester Ratt- 
Roav.] Mr. Charles Dundas moved the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Hart Davis opposed the Motion, 
on the ground that it had been brought 
into Parliament by the Kennet and Avon 
Canal Company, in direct contravention of 
an agreement which that Company had 
entered into with the Bristol and Glouces- 
tershire Rail-Road proprietors. He trusted 
that the House of Commons would not 
sanction such a violation of a private 
agreement, that ought to have been bind- 
ing on both parties. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving that the Bill be read 
a second time that day six months. 

Mr. Dundas supported the Bill, on the 
ground that the undertaking would be 
beneficial to the public, and he denied 
that any such engagement had been 
entered into as the hon. Member sup- 
posed. 

Mr. Bright opposed the Bill on the same 
ground as Mr. H. Davis. He said that it 
was a breach of a solemn engagement. 

Mr. Protheroe supported the Amend- 
ment of his hon. friend, the Member for 
Bristol, The question was one which 
affected the private business of the House, 
and the private rights of individuals. If 
the Bill were to pass, it would give the 
Avon and Gloucester Rail-Road Com- 
pany the monopoly of the Coal markets 
of Bristol, which, instead of being a 
benefit to the town, would be an injury to 
all its inhabitants. 

Mr. R. Gordon supported the Bill. The 
violation of the engagement, he said, 
which was made the objection to it, was 
nothing more than a misunderstanding 
between parties who had different in- 
terests. The object contemplated by the 
Bill was, to supply Bristol with cheap 
Coals, which, being a public benefit, he 
should vote for the Bill. 

Sir Thomas Lethbridge denied that the 
dispute was a mere squabble between 
Rail-Road Companies. It was, on the 
contrary, the breach of a most solemn en- 
gagement, and thinking that it was his 
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force the observance of such an engage- 
ment, he should certainly vote against 
the Bill. He would do so, however, with- 
out any feeling of hostility towards the 
hon. Member who supported it (Mr. C 
Dundas) and with whom he had generally 
great pleasure in co-operating. 

Sir William Guise said, he had heard 
enough to be convinced that the two par- 
ties had entered into an engagement up 
stairs, of which the Bill was a violation. 
To that he thought the House ought not 
to give its sanction. 

Mr. Estcourt said, that he would be the 
last man in that House to give his sanction 
to a violation of a solemn engagement ; 
but from the conversation he had had with 
the parties, he did not think that the Bill 
was any such violation. There were state- 
ments and counter-statements which a 
committee might examine, and to examine 
such conflicting statements was the very 
business of acommittee. It was unheard of 
to oppose the second reading of a bill on 
such grounds. He would say, let the par- 
ties go before a committee, which would 
ascertain the justice or injustice of the 
opposition. The House heard a great deal, 
almost every day, against monopolies, and 
as far as he saw, the Bill was not intended 
to give one company, as was said, a mo- 
nopoly of the Bristol market for Coals, 
but to throw open that market, which was 
now monopolized, to competition. The 
imputation against the Bill was, that it 
would enable one Company to under-sell 
another. He should certainly vote against 
the Amendment. 

Mr. Monck thought, that the engage- 
ments between individuals ought not to 
bind that House. He should vote for the 
Motion, because a committee was the 
only place to setttle rival claims. 

The House then divided — For the 
second reading 37: Against it 44 :—Ma- 
jority 7. 


Distruss.] Mr. Liddell presented a 
Petition, agreed to unanimously at a 
public meeting at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
complaining of the Distress of the Agri- 
cultural, Commercial, and Shipping In- 
terests. The hon. Member admitted, that 
the suffering in the north of England was 
not as great as in the south, owing prin- 
cipally to the determination of the Coal- 
owners to continwe giving employment to 
the people, though ata greatly diminished 
rate of profit. Nevertheless, the state- 
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ments of the Petitioners were substantially 
borne out by facts. In particular, the 
agricultural part of the population, as well 
as the persons connected with shipping, 
and the lead-mines, were in great distress. 
The evils arising from two bad harvests 
in succession had been greatly in- 
creased by the abolition of Small Notes, 
and all the mischiefs arising from that 
measure were not yet apparent. The Act 
of 1826 was violated in the north of Eng- 
land continually, and notwithstanding the 
prohibition, the Small Bank Notes of the 
Scotch Banks circulated freely tothe amount 
of 40,000/. or 50,0002. ; on the south side 
of the border, the people there, like Tanta- 
lus, were placed between a paper and a 
gold circulation, but had very little of 
either. To these observations he should add 
nothing more, as he understood his hon. 
friend intended to present a Petition on 
the subject. He begged the House to re- 
member, that if it expected impossibilities 
from the people, the people would expect 
impossibilities from it. If Members were 
not prepared to give the people the assist- 
ance which their necessities required, they 
ought to be prepared to contract their own 
expenses, so as to leave no grounds for 
popular discontent. The state of the cur- 
reucy was supposed to have material in- 
fluence in producing the present dis- 
tresses; but he should probably be told 
that nothing could be done with the cur- 
rency ; that was a settled question in the 
minds of most hon. Members: he by no 
means regarded it in that light; to him it 
was any thing but a settled question, It 
was stated that the annual supply of gold 
received in Europe had been gradually 
decreasing since 1800, it being, between 
that year ‘and 1810, on an average, equal 
in value to 4,761,000 dollars, while the 
average supply, since 1820, had only been 
equal to 1,200,000 dollars; or about one 
fourth of the average during the former 
period. He would not vouch for the 
statement being correct, but it was worth 
inquiring into, and if it were correct, it 
would show the origin of that diminution 
of money-price which had taken place 
throughout the world. The necessities of 
the country would, at no very distant time, 
compel the legislature to reconsider its 
decision on the subject of the currency, 
and then it would be well worth consider- 
ing if the Scotch banking system might 
not be advantageously introduced into this 
country, and whether, if introduced, it 
2 
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might not probably lead to increased confi- 
dence, and justify an augmented issue of 
paper. 

Mr. Bell would not enter into all the 
causes of the distress, but he could not 
help observing, that they might thank the 
principles of free trade, as they were 
called, for much of their sufferings. He 
admitted that the distress in Northumber- 
land was not so great as in other counties, 
still it demanded attention. Government, 
he thought, was surely bound to introduce 
some r-asure calculated to relieve the 
sufferings of the people. 

Petition brought up, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Liddell presented a Petition from 
Norham, in the county of Durham, com- 
plaining of distress—praying for a reduc- 
tion of Taxation, and an issue of Notes 
under the value of 5/.—To be printed. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman, in presenting 
the Petition agreed to at a recent meeting 
held at the Mansion-house, on the sub- 
ject of public distress, said, that the peti- 
tioners stated most correctly, that the dis- 
tress had extended itself to all classes of 
the community. They state, ‘That, un- 
der the present circumstances of the 
country, your petitioners feel themselves 
called upon to represent to your honourable 
House the great depression and conse- 
quent distress that now exists in the mer- 
cantile, trading, manufacturing, and ship- 
ping concerns of this city and the metro- 
polis, and which bears with peculiar se- 
verity upon the industrious and labouring 
classes. 

“That they are concerned to state, that 
the existing distress is not assignable to 
any temporary cause, or limited to any 
particular part of the empire, but extends 
to the agricultural and all the productive 
classes of the community. That there 
has been, for some time past, an unpre- 
cedented and rapidly increasing deprecia- 
tion in all articles of manufacture and 
products of labour, to such a degree, that 
thousands of hands have been thrown out 
of employment, while others have only 
been able to obtain a precarious and in- 
sufficient subsistence.” It was not alone 
that manufactures were in a depressed 
state; that the produce of labour could 
find no market, but thousands of hands 
were out of employment ; these disastrous 
results the ‘ petitioners say, they have no 
hesitation in declaring it as their decided 
conviction, are principally caused by the 
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heavy pressure of taxation, rendered 
more oppressive by the alteration in the 
currency, which has withdrawn from ge- 
neral circulation, and productive employ- 
ment, a large amount of capital, and con- 
centrated the same in comparatively a 
few hands, thereby causing the taxes to 
approximate to the entire profits of the 
people, and in defect of profits to their 
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capital, deranging the whole system of 


commercial enterprise, and paralysing the 
active industry of the country.” They 
also inform the House, ‘ That your peti- 
tioners have to state, that another promi- 
nent cause of the present distress, by 
which these evils have been greatly aggra- 
vated, are those Jaws which they were 
confidently told would improve the trade 
and manufactures of the country, by es- 
tablishing a reciprocity of trade with other 
nations, but which, as other nations have 
not adopteda similar policy, have operated 
most injuriously to several branches of in- 
dustry, and augmented the public distress, 
by allowing foreign labour to come into 
competition with British labour in the 
home markets of this country.” The Pe. 
tition also pressed upon the attention of 
the House the sufferings of the retail trade 
in the city of London, and the petitioners 
say, ‘‘ That they feel it the more necessary 
to make their grievances known to your 
honourable House, as his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment seem to be unacquainted with 
the real state and condition of the coun- 
try ; and while they have admitted, in the 
Speech from the Throne, ‘that distress 
existed in some places,’ they have stated, 
from fallacious Custom-house valuations, 
an increase of exports as ‘ indications of 
active commerce,’ while it is notorious 
that the actual value of exports has fallen 
off to the amount of several millions a- 
year, for several years past, and have often 
yielded no profitable return. 

‘“‘ That they have seen with no less sur- 
prise the retail trader represented as in 
‘a prosperous state,’ while melancholy 
proofs to the contrary are weekly pre- 
sented by the long lists of bankruptcies 
and insolvencies, and still more numerous 
compositions with creditors.” ‘The peti- 
tioners add, ‘That the unparalleled op- 
pression upon the agricultural interests 
affects all classes of the people, and to the 
distress of this, the leading interest of the 
country, a considerable portion of the em- 
barrassment and losses of your petitioners 
may be attributed. 
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“‘Theysubmitto your honourable House, 
that the diminished meaus of the people 
cannot sustain the same weight of taxa- 
tion, pressing as it does upon all the 
necessaries of life. That the present 
state of the country demands every pos- 
sible reduction of the national burthens, 
and the removal of the most oppressive 
taxes. That the proposed reductions of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer are quite 
inadequate to the alleviation of the pre- 
sent sufferings, and cannot satisfy the 
just expectations of the public; and it is 
with the deepest concern they find, after 
fifteen years of profound peace, enormous 
civil and military establishments are still 
to be kept up, a profuse expenditure in 
places, pensions, and appointments is still 
to be continued, many of them necessary 
only for purposes of patronage and par- | 
liamentary influence. 

“‘ Resolved, That in the opinion of this | 
meeting, the general and overwhelming 
distress which now pervades all ranks and 
classes in this country, who are not an- 
nuitants, and who do not live upon the | 
taxes, originated in the long, bloody, and | 
extravagant wars waged and carried on | 
against the liberties of the people of Ame- 
rica and of France, during the reign of 
George the Third, which wars were sanc- 
tioned and abetted by a very large ma- 
jority of a corrupt and self-elected House 
of Commons. 

“The petitioners, therefore, most humbly | 
pray of your honourable House to direct 
an immediate inquiry into the extent and 
causes of the general distress that now 
unhappily prevails throughout the king- 
dom, in order that your honourable House 
may be enabled to apply those remedies 
which in your wisdom may appear best | 
calculated to arrest and remove the evils 
above respectfully detailed.” 

The petition spoke his own sentiments 
so fully that it was not necessary that he 
should trouble the House on this subject. 
He could add that amongstall classes of the 
people there was a demand for relief. He, of 
course, could not know what would be the 
propositions of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or what he intended to submit 
to the House for the relief of the people ; | 
but he must say, that in order to satisfy , 
the just expectations of the people, the, 
diminution of the public burthens must be | 
very great. The petition, amongst other | 
causes of the public distress, asserted that | 
much of it was attributed to the ruinous | 
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wars against America and France, which 
a corrupt and self-elected Parliament had 
enabled the Crown to carry on, and he 
therefore hoped that the time was at length 
come when the Parliament would seriously 
think, in obedience to the voice of the 
people, of reforming itself. He had often 
heard it said, that the sufferings of the 
people were owing to a transition from a 
state of war to a state of peace, and to the 
effects of machinery upon manufactures. 
He thought the peace had now lasted for 
too many years to allow the argument 
founded upon the transition to have much 
weight; and as to machinery, that also 
was too long in use to leave such mis- 
chievous consequences as had been attri- 
buted to it. Up tothe year 1820, trade was 
suffering to the extent of at least twenty 
per cent, as compared with its former 
Between that 
period and the present time, the deprecia- 
tion could not have amounted to less than 
thirty-seven per cent; and altogether the 
manufacturers of this country had, in com- 
peting with those of the Continent, to 
contend against difficulties equal to sixty 
per cent. He fully concurred with those 
who thought that many of those evils, he 
meant the evils out of which the present 
distress arose, proceeded from the changes 
in the currency, and he was quite ready 
to admit that effectual relief could not be 
obtained by any removal of taxation which 
was within the power of any minister. 


| It was totally impossible that his Majesty’s 


Government could take off a suflicient 
amount of taxation to afford the required 
relief. On that subject he should say no 
more, nor did he mean to detain the House 
by any observations on the subject of free 
trade, or rather what was improperly called 


| free trade, but what was so called was no 
/such thing; it was any thing but free 


trade. The trade of this country was 
taxed seventy-five per cent, and yet, when 
admitting foreign manufactured goods at 
thirty per cent duty, they were told that 
that was free trade. For his own part he 


entertained not the slightest doubt that 


the accumulated evils under which the 
country was suffering proceeded from mis- 
taken and pernicious legislation. As to 
the meeting from which the petition 
emanated, he could assure the House that 
he never witnessed a meeting more free 
from party feeling. The individuals com- 
posing it appeared to have been animated 
with but one spirit; they had no animosity 
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against his Majesty’s Minjsters, or against 
any body of men who might be called to 
the councils of the King ; they sought but 
one object, the alleviation of the present 
distress, and seeking that earnestly, they 
were indifferent from whose hands they xe- 
ceived the boon. He concluded by en- 
treating his Majesty’s Ministers to turn 
their attention seriously to the alarming 
state of the country, for if prompt and 
effective measures were not taken, they 
might look forward to a degree of discon- 
tent and clamour with which they might 
in vain endeavour to contend. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson bore testimony 
to the good order and decorum which pre- 
vailed at the meeting in question, and to 
the total absence of party spirit which 
seemed to prevail. He also bore testi- 
mony to the distressed condition of the 
retail dealers of London, and having done 
that, he wished to proceed no further, 
until he heard the views of his Majesty’s 
Government on the subject of taxation. 

Mr. Alderman Wood would say nothing 
about free trade, and as to taxation, he 
hoped that the country might look for 
considerable reduction. He begged leave 
to be allowed to state, in reply to an ob- 
servation from the hon. Member for Clare, 
made on a former evening, who had cen- 
sured the Lord Mayor for not allowing 
the meeting to be held in Guildhall, that 
this was appropriated to the meetingsof the 
Livery of London, and it could not be 
used for any other purpose without the 
leave of the Corporation. The Lord Mayor 
had only done his duty, and the hon. 
Member had cast an unjust reflection on 
a humane and honourable-minded man, 
who was anxious to do every thing in his 
power to promote the liberties of the people. 

Mr. Ward said, he was unable to at- 
tend the meeting, in consequence of having 
to be present on a committee of that 
House, but he had every reason to be- 
lieve, though many persons of much con- 
sideration in the city were absent, that, 
generally speaking, the meeting was very 
respectably attended ; he, therefore, though 
not concurring fully in the statements of 
the petition, thought it his duty to re- 
commend the petition to the serious con- 
sideration of the House. He could not 
agree with the petitioners that any por- 
tion of the distress was owing to the 
malconstruction of the House; and he 
should always be opposed to parliamentary 
reform, 
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Mr. Hume said, he agreed with the pe- 
titioners that the House, as at present 
constituted, was not the actual repre- 
sentation of the public or of its mind; but 
he should, notwithstanding, be very sorry 
to let several of their statements go forth 
to the public as though they were the 
echo of, or in unison with, the sentiments 
of that party in the House with whom he 
generally acted. The burthen of this pe- 
tition, and thecontinued burthen of the hon. 
Alderman’sspeeches, who, no doubt, hada 
great hand in the composition of this pe- 
tition, and a number of others like it, was, 
that export prices had experienced de- 
preciation sixty or seventy percent. This 
was echoed back again from other parts 
of the kingdom; the hon. Alderman and 
his supporters all the while forgetting that 
the raw commodity, out of which these 
articles were manufactured, had fallen to 
a third, or even in some instances, to a 
fourth part of their former prices. The cost 
of cotton had fallen from 150 to 200 per 
cent. If only three-fourths, then, of our 
exports consisted of cotton, the merchant, 
manufacturer, and exporter, must put the 
difference between this depreciation and 
the depreciation of sixty or seventy per 
cent on the price of the wrought article 
into their pockets. Thus on one article the 
total depreciation was accounted for with- 
out any loss whatever to the weaver. 
Taking, however, the average fall of price 
on all manufactured articles as equal to 
one half, still the depreciation of price on 
the raw material was so much greater, 
that the manufacturer or merchant must 
always be putting into his pocket a profit 
on the transactions between this and other 
countries importing our goods. Besides, 
when cottons rose, as they did, from 6d. to 
8d. to 10d. to 1s. a yard, did the manu- 
facturers ever come to Parliament and beg 
to be restrained in their excessive profits 
by an act of the legislature, cheerfully 
giving that excess of profit towards the 
reduction of taxation? But it was really 
a matter of wonder to him how assertions 
such as this petition was crammed with 
should be echoed from Manchester and 
other places, the abode of intelligent 
beings. Was it that they treated every 
thing which came from the hon. Alderman 
as gospel, because his views were most 
convenient for them to adopt? The hon. 
Alderman complained, that the system was 
not one of reciprocity; but so said he; 
there was no reciprocity in the hon, Al- 
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derman and the tradesmen’s system; for | could be enforced against the smuggler 
when they were putting enormous profits | and any attempt to raise them would only 
in their pockets, they contributed no part encourage smuggling. The Government 
to the public emergencies. He agreed | had not the power to regulate prices, and 
with the hon. Alderman, that muchof the | either there must be an approximation in 
present embarrassment originated in the prices and duties in this country, to those 
alterations in the currency, but not to the of other countries, or the whole trade of the 
extent imputed by the hon. Alderman;  countrywould becarried on by the smuggler. 
but he certainly admitted there were times, | Government had been compelled to resort 
and this was a crisis, which strongly | to what the hon. Alderman called the free 
reminded every rational mind of the im- tradesystem. If, therefore, the Government 
perative necessity of adopting the most | should profit by our imports, and the con- 
rigid economy and retrenchment. So far | sumer have them at a reasonable price, 


he agreed with the petition, but he 
thought that neither the petitioners nor 
the hon. Alderman had substantiated their 
averments against free trade. 

Mr. Robinson said, that he believed it 
to be impossible for the present system to 
go on without such a reduction of taxes as 
would raise the wages of labour and the 
profit on capital. He had no doubt the 
opinion which he had stated would be 
forced upon the attention of ministers and 
the legislature. The hon. Member for 
Montrose had endeavoured to maintain 


that no actual decrease had taken place | 


in the value of our exports, inasmuch as 
a greater reduction had taken place as to 


the cost of the raw materials, which we | 


exported. But he wouldask the hon. Mem- 
ber, whether he for one would maintain 
that the price of exports was a criterion 
of the real condition of a country, at least, 
of the profits of the exporter. He could 
speak from experience, and say it was not ; 
for he had exported commodities which 
had cost hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
on which he had not received more than 
sixty per cent of the value in return. In 
fact, parties were compelled to export. 
The manufacturers were compelled to 
keep their machinery in motion, and pro- 
ducing more than was wanted at home, 
they were compelled to export. Formerly, 
the English merchant only exported on 
order, now he exported on the chance of 
finding a market. 

Mr. Maberly contended, in opposition 
to those who condemned free trade, that 
since its principles had been acted upon, 
our exports and imports had annually in- 
creased ; that the commercial interest had 
been extending their dealings, and, as he 
took it, their profits. It was now an es- 
tablished maxim, that high duties acted only 
as a bounty upon smuggling, and so far 
to the injury of the revenue. The duties 
now levied were the maximum which 


| and a demand be kept up for our exports, 
| there must be an approximation to free 
trade duties. 

On the question that the Petition be 
| brought up— 
| Mr. Alderman Wazthmaa said, he felt 
| considerable surprise at the observations of 
| the hon. Member for Montrose, upon the 
| petition he had had the honour to present, 
| especially as in presenting it he had not en- 
| tered into any arguments upon the mattersit 
| contained, but merely stated its allegations 
| and among others, those respecting what 
' was erroneously called free trade; which 
seemed to have aroused the hon. Member’s 
' feelings. Whatever credit he might give to 
his hon, friend for his public exertions, and 
however he might yield to him in other 
matters, he could not on this subject, and 
he must say, that his hon. friend seemed 
to understand very little of the principles 
of trade, and to be bewildered with theories 
of political economy. Having himself, 
been connected with trade forty-two years, 
and having been in the daily intercourse 
with several of the most intelligent persons 
in the greatest trading community in the 
kingdom, it could not be presumption in 
him in claiming to understand such sub- 
jects as well as his hon, friend, indeed it 
would be highly reproachful to him were 
it otherwise : with respect to the reiterated 
assertions, that the prosperity of our 
foreign trade was to be estimated by the 
quantity of goods exported and not by the 
value of those goods, however such asser- 
tions might pass in that House, they were 
so manifestly absurd, as to excite the 
laughter of every man acquainted with 
business. According to the wild theories 
of the political philosophers of the present 
day, the more of our labour we gave 
away to foreigners the better it was for 
the country. He was a friend to free trade, 
properly so called, he was a friend to trade 
upon equal terms, but in this manufactur- 
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ing country we had only our labour to give 
in exchange for the commodities of other 
countries, and the raw material consti- 
tuted but a small portion of the value of 
commodities. There was at present a great 
depression in the price of labour; that 
was the great subject of complaint, and 
labour, in all the articles of consumption, 
was taxed seventy-five per cent, which 
was, in fact, a tax on raw material, for the 
labour, with the tax upon it, must be 
paid for by the price of the manufactured 
articles; could that be called free trade, or 
could there be any reciprocity when we 
admitted foreign manufactures at a duty of 
thirty per cent, while our own labour paid 
seventy-five ; when other nations would 
not admit our manufactures in return, 
and our own labourers could not find 
employment. He had stated that there had 
been a fall of sixty-three per cent in the 
price of commodities since the peace; 
the hon. Gentleman said, that traders had 
had advantages to the same extent during 
the war, but the hon. Gentleman must 
know that the rise, during war, was in con- 
sequence of continued taxation, during a 
period of thirty years from which rise they 
could gain no advantage, and by which 
alone taxation could be supported. What 
the petitioners complained of was, that by 
pernicious legislative measures, there had 
been a rapid fali in the value of property, 
while the taxes were undiminished; and 
that they could not sustain the same bur- 
thens out of diminished means. The fall 
since the change in the currency was forty 
per cent; against this few men could stand; 
in numerous instances the whole capital 
had been annihilated which had been by 
years of labour and industry accumulating. 
No less than 1,600 bankruptcies had 
taken place in the last year; how many 
partners, how many wives and children, 
might have been involved in their ruin, mak- 
ing together probably some thousands, he 
could not gay, but adding to those the still 
greater list of insolvencies, and the numer- 
ous compositions with creditors, it was evi- 
dent what scenes of trying distress must 
be witnessed in every part of the coun- 
try. There was another delusion which 
seemed to have run away with political 
economists. They were for reducing la- 
bour, and sacrificmg our internal trade, 
by far the greatest and most valuable, 
under a notion that we could increase 
our foreign trade, and better compete 
with other countries. Sensible as he was 
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of the advantages of foreign trade, still it 
formed but a small part compared with the 
home trade; the whole annual exports 
were about thirty six millions, if they 
were all profit the sum would go but a 
little way in paying our national expenses, 
He was surprised to hear the observations 
of the hon. Member for Abingdon, who 
ought to know better; and if the hon. 
Gentleman maintained that quantity and 
not value was to be the criterion of 
the prosperity of trade, he would ask them 
where they would stop. The value of 
exports had declined nine millions a year, 
or about one-fifth on the average of 
several years; now if this were advanta- 
geous, if it were a mark of prosperity, 
when the value of our exports fell off one 
fifth, we should be still more prosperous 
if they declined one half, or even two 
thirds and he would again ask, where they 
would stop. Would any merchant who 
exported twenty thousand pieces of an 
article, for 20,0002. think it more advan- 
tageous to export twenty-five thousand 
pieces and receive only 15,0007. but that 
was precisely the proposition those philo- 
sophers maintain. The whole assertion 
was too absurd to be reasoned upon. But 
he would deny that we could not com- 
pete with foreigners. He believed that 
if our goods were twenty-five per cent 
higher, we should export an equal, if not 
greater amount; for we brought the foreigu 
markets down, as well as our own, by the 
abstraction of gold from the continent by 
the currency bill, and our impolitic mea- 
sures respecting trade; and the compe- 
tition in foreign markets was a competi- 
tion amongst the sellers of our own goods 
much oftener than a competition of our 
goods against those of foreigners. He 
had read many of the publications upon 
political economy, but he confessed with 
little advantage, and scarcely two of them 
agreed. When Mr. Ricardo stated that 
the depreciation, by adopting our metallic 
standard of currency, would be three or 
four per cent, and when he found the de- 
preciation actually was forty per cent, he 
threw Mr. Ricardo aside. When some 
of these political economists maintained, 
that absenteeism was no evil; that it was 
the same thing whether the Irish landlord 
spent 5,000/. a year in Dublin or in Eng- 
land—that it was the same thing whether 
persons who were receiving five millions 
a year out of the taxes at home, expended 
the money in Paris or in London, he 
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would ask what rational man could attend 
to them; and were not, he would ask, 
common sense and common experience, 
safer guides. It had also been main- 
tained, and gravely stated in that House, 
that it was of no consequence at all whe- 
ther France took any goods of us in re- 
turn for her manufactures, or gold; for 
we had only to send our manufactures to 
South America, to obtain the gold, and 
this was advanced by members of the new 
school, at a time when it was known that 
South America had been glutted with our 
goods, for which we could not obtain any 
profitable return. The petition he had 
presented stated that the unexampled dis- 
tress and embarrasment of the country had 
been occasioned by the late wars against 
the liberties of the people of America and 
France supported and abetted by a corrupt 
Parliament, and now the very persons who 
had been enjoying places under this 
system, and had been supporting those 
oppressive measures, were turning round 
and declaiming against all interference 
with the internal concerns of any other 
nation. He would take some credit to 
himself for having opposed the late war 
against France from its origin, and for 
having brought forward a petition from 
the City, which was presented to that 
House so far back as January, 1795— 
thirty-five years before the time he was 
speaking—praying the House to disclaim all 
intentions of interfering with the internal 
concerns of France, and to take such 
measures for restoring tranquillity as might 
be consistent with the honour of this coun- 
try. The prayer was rejected, the war 
was most unjustly persisted in, and our 
debts and taxes, with our present distress 
and calamity, were mainly to be attributed 
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to our unfortunate interference; from be: | 


ginning as accessaries we became prin- 


cipals, and had interfered with the inter- | 
nal concerns of almost every power upon | 


the continent, where tyranny was to be 
restored or upheld; but now the very sup- 
porters of those ruinous and tyrannical 
measures, told the people that we must 
not interfere with the internal concerns of 
any other country. Every where had we 
aided and abetted tyranny, but in no one 


instance had we interfered in aid of the | 


oppressed, or in support of public liberty. 
And what advantages had we derived, 
what gratitude had we experienced? We 
had expended our blood and treasure to 
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tude had they, so little influence did we 
possess, that although we admitted their 
produce and manufaetures, we could not 
prevail upon them to take in return a 
piece of cotton. We had set one monster 
upon the throne of Spain, and another 
on that of Portugal, over whom we had 
not the least influence, and all interference 
on our part, in behalf of the oppressed 
people, under those tyrannical govern- 
ments and foul usurpations was deprecated 
as unjust and inexpedient. The present 
depression had been ascribed to a cessation 
of war, and to the effect of machinery; but 
whatever might have been their operation, 
that had long subsided; and it had only 
been since the alteration of the currency, 
and of the present system of commerce, 
that the depression had taken place; the 
depreciation altogether was full half, which 
was in effect, double taxation, and the pe- 
titioners stated, that out of reduced means 
they could not sustain the same burthens. 
There was no means he believed of meet- 
ing the evil, but by a proportionate reduc- 
tion of taxes, or an extension of the cur- 
rency. How far it was practicable to 
make an adequate reduction of the taxes, 
he would not say; if the attempt were made 
they must begin at the top, and go down 
to the bottom. Establishments must be 
greatly reduced, and salaries of every de- 
scription be cut down ; without that, the 
extension of the currency would become 
unavoidable. It was not a matter of 
choice but of necessity; the House 
must apply a remedy, for the same system 
could not go on with any safety. The 
representation of Parliament, too, was 
wholly unsuitable to the present state and 
condition of the country; and unless some 
change was made from within, it would, 
sooner or later, be made from without. 
It was impossible to go on with a popu- 
lation of fifteen or twenty millions, aud a 
debt of 900 millions, as we did with a 
population of five millions and no debt 
at all; this was impossible, and there- 
fore he would contend that there must be 
a great alteration in the system of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Maberly explained, that his al- 
lusion was not made to the value of the 
exports and imports, but to their quality 
and quantity. 

Mr. O’Connell thought this an exceed- 
ingly proper opportunity to explain, that 
the worthy Alderman’s allusions, strong 
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formed House of Commons. Such a 
House would have prevented the evils 
complained of. 


Treasurrr or THe Navy.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer {looking at 
the clock] suggested that it was time to 
ety to the Order of the Day for the 

ouse to resolve itself into a Committee 
of Supply. The Order of the Day was 
accordingly read, and on the Motion 
being put, 

Sir James Graham rose to submit the 
Motion, concerning the office of Treasurer 
of the Navy, of which he had given notice. 
A very painful circumstance, he said, of 
a domestic nature, had almost compelled 
him to abstain from bringing forward his 
Motion, and had it not been that it would 
have seemed disrespectful to the House to 
postpone his Motion a second time, he 
should not have undertaken the task, 
which he felt he should perform imper- 
fectly. He threw himself, however, on 
the indulgent favour of the House, on 
which he thought he might calculate, and 
even on its sympathy. The object of his 
Motion was of a painful character, and it 
might seem even invidious to complain of 
the appointment of his right hon. friend 
to an office—he said friend, and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Treasurer 
of the Navy, would still allow him to use 
that name, ee when heconsidered the cir- 
cumstances and wants of the people, and 
the professions made by the Government 
at the opening of the Session—when he 
considered the calls made by a suffering 
country, for economy and relief, and the en- 
gagements voluntarily entered into by his 
Majesty’s Ministers, that they would make 
every possible saving which could be ef- 
fected without detriment to the public 
service, he was bound to proceed. They 
had, by filling up the place of Treasurer of 
the Navy, acted inconsistently with their 
voluntary engagements. On this point he 
and his Majesty’s Ministers were at issue, 
and he sought, by his Motion, to obtain 
the opinion of the House on the subject. 
He would first disembarrass the question 
of circumstances which did not belong to 
it. The right hon. Gentleman would first 
allow him to assure him that he was not ac- 
tuated, in bringing forward the question, by 
any ill-will towards him. In common with 
every man who knew that right hon. Gentle- 
man, he entertained for him a very great 
tespect; he saw, however, a difference in 
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his conduct which might, perhaps, be ac- 
counted for by a change of circumstances. 
He had resigned office in 1828 with his 
friends, and he had accepted office in 
1829 without his friends; why he had 
done this it might be impertinent in 
him to ask, and certainly it was foreign 
to the object of his Motion. He was 
bound, however, in the outset, to cor- 
rect an error into which he had fallen. 
He had understood, and had so stated on 
former occasions, that the right hon. 
Gentleman held a patent office under the 
Customs, from which he received some 
emoluments. It was an office which con- 
ferred the exclusive privilege to publish 
a Shipping List, with a statement of what 
ships cleared outwards, their cargoes, and 
various other information of this descrip- 
tion. He had learned, however, that he 
was in error, and that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not in possession of any 
emoluments from such an office. The 
reversion, he believed, had been granted to 
him in 1817, but at present he did not 
enjoy any emoluments beyond the 2,000/. 
a-year belonging to his office as Treasurer 
of the Navy. Having thus cleared his 
ground, he would proceed to discuss 
the question. Not being precisely ac- 
quainted with official business, he had 
found it necessary to seek for information 
from others. He would first refer to the 
statement made by Lord Goderich, when 
he was Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1826, and who having filled the office 
of Treasurer of the Navy, knew all the 
duties of the office to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had been appointed. The 
noble Viscount was contending that it 
would be improper to annex the office of 
Treasurer of the Navy with that of Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. In his ar- 
gument on the subject, he thus described 
the duties of that office: ‘‘ He could assure 
the Committee that it was very far re- 
moved from any thing like a sinecure, 
and that it would be impossible to trans- 
fer its duties to the Board, as had been 
preposterously supposed, without injury to 
the public service. The business of the 
Treasurer was not merely the acceptance 
of bills drawn upon him by the Com- 
missioners of the Navy. It was also his 
duty to see that the money was paid to 
the parties who had a right to receive it. 
He had also to attend to seamen’s wills, 
which was in itself no inconsiderable 
source of employment, Until within a 
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few years back, the law was very defective 
as to seamen’s wills, and frauds to a 
great extent had been committed on indi- 
viduals, and on the public, by the facility 
with which money was obtained under 
fictitious wills. By the regulations which 
had now been established, the Treasurer 
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dence, although he had not appointed 
them; but he found, one fine morning, 
that he had become legally liable for a 
sum of between 30,000/. and 40,0002. 
One gentleman connected with the office 
went off to America with 25,000/. of the 
public money, and another soon after be- 
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of the Navy was personally responsible for | came adefaulter to the amount of 10,0007. 
any sums of the public money thus paid | on thediscovery of which, that unfortunate 
to individuals to whom they were not | person put a period to his‘existence.” From 
legally due. If, then, the duties and re- | one of those persons 15,000/. had been 
sponsibility of the Treasurer were thrown | recovered ; but another person had es- 
upon the Paymaster, who had only 1,000/. | caped with some of the public money, and 
a-year, he did not think that those duties | from his securities nothing had been re- 
would be efficiently performed.” He used | covered. Again, Lord Goderich stated, 
the words of Lord Goderichinanother place. | ‘ that 30,000/. had been made away with, 


“Thus, the only difference between the 
office of Treasurer of the Navy and the 


Paymaster, was the responsibility, the | 


personal responsibility to which the former 
was liable, and: the latter not.” 
was the great point insisted on by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
description given by him of the office in 
the year 1826. The right hon. Member 
for the county of Edinburgh, had, a few 
nights ago, announced the prospective in- 
tention of Governtnent to discontinue the 
office of Paymaster of the Navy whenever 
an opportunity for doing so should occur ; 
and the Ministers had thereby distinctly 
recognized that, of the two offices, the 
treasurership and paymastership of the 
navy, one only was necessary. The ground 
taken by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the continuance of both those offices, 
was the sole narrow ground of the respon- 
sibility of the Treasurer. The great prin- 
ciple of responsibility, however, as far as 
respected security to the public from indi- 


viduals, was proved to be worth nothing | 


when put tothe test. The best security 
for the public was short accounts, simply 
arranged, which were frequently audited. 
The responsibility of individuals bound in 
sums of money was found, on emer- 
gency, to be worth little or nothing. 
What was the test of this responsibility ? 
A few days after the Chancellor of the 


This | 


| but Government having learned the route 
| of the defaulter, were fortunate enough to 
catch him in America. They could not 
| make him a prisoner in that country, but 
after some threats, 15,000/. or 16,0002. 
were refunded, and his securities were 
obliged to pay largely ; but, notwithstand- 
| ing, the public lost by the transaction ; 
about 6,000/. was the sum the other de- 
faulter made away with, but nearly the 
| entire amount had been recovered from 
| his securities. He (Lord Goderich), how- 
| ever, had fully satisfied the Lords of the 
' Treasury that he was not to blame, and 
| that Right Honourable Board acquitted 
| him accordingly. And, in order to put a 
| Stop to similar transactions, a bill was 
brought into Parliament by which their re- 
currence was prevented.” By that Bill 
| the responsibility which previously existed 

had been diminished; and it appeared 
| that if the Treasurer of the Navy were able 
| to satisfy the Lords of the Treasury that 
he had not acted carelessly, they would 
not callon him to make good any de- 
| ficiency. ‘The responsibility, therefore, 
| was nothing. If evidence could not be 
| produced that the Treasurer was a parti- 
| ceps criminis, his responsibility was not 
| even the shadow of a shade. The hon, 
| Baronet then expressed his great regret, 
| that the Finance Committee had died out; 
' and his hope, that the Member’ for Abing- 


Exchequer had given this description of | don would, by a Motion, have an inquest 


the duties of Treasurer of the Navy, 
he had stated that there had been a 
defaulter in this office—a gentleman by 
the name, we believe, of Tweedie— 
and then it came out that what Lord Gode- 
rich called responsibility was irresponsi- 


| held on it. 
|Tevived; for he knew that would be 


He should be glad to see it 


acceptable to the country, and would, he 
believed, be salutary in its effects. He 


' placed great reliance on the Chairman 
' of that Committee, of whose zeal and 


bility. He stated, “that on his entering | diligence the House had already received 


the office, he found several gentlemen in | abundant evidence. 


The hon. Member 


whom he was obliged to repose confi- | also eulogised the Master of the Mint, for 
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the clear statement he had given before 
that Committee, of the financial state of the 
country. He had made the public accounts 
intelligible, which they never were before. 
He remembered, too, particularly well, 
the evidence given by two members of the 
Board of Admiralty. They were to be 
found in the Fourth Report of that Com- 
mittee. The hon. Baronet then quoted 
from that Report the evidence given by 
the Member for Dumfries (the hon. Keith 
Douglas), who stated “ that the office of 
the Treasurer of the Navy is a nominal 
office, without any necessary duties to 
discharge, and without any fixed respon- 
sibility,” and by the gallant Vice-admiral 
(Sir George Cockburn, we believe), who 
still has a seat in the Admiralty, who said, 
*«T have always thought that the Treasurer 
of the Navy ought to be an efficient officer 
in his post, instead of being, as now, one 
of the officers of state, holding the situa- 
tion nominally on account of the salary. 
It isa thing I have always thought wrong.” 
These opinions, he contended, shewed that 
they did not think the Treasurer had any 
fixed responsibility, though they regarded 
his office as one that ought to be effective 
and useful. He begged it to be under- 
stood, that it was no part of his case to 
propose the abolition of the office. Mr. 
Burke, in 1782, when he regulated the 
offices of the country, and the Finance 
Committee of 1817, had both left that 
office untouched, and it would be pre- 
sumptuous in him to call upon the House 
to affirm that an office ought to be 
abolished which had been so recom- 
mended. His case was this—to ascertain 
if the Treasurership of the Navy could be 
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preserved consistently with the pledge = 


given by the Government, that the most | 


rigid economy should be observed, or if it 


could be connected with some other oftice, | 


and the salary saved. He was disposed 
to rely a good deal on precedent, and 
would shortly state to the House the pre- 
cedents on the subject. He would not, 
however, go further back than 1782, when 
Mr. Burke had regulated the offices of the 
state. 
period since that date, it would be found 


By looking through the whole | 
| isreported to have expressed himself in the 


that for about two thirds of the time the | 


office had been held conjointly with some 
other effective and respoftsible office, and 
only held about one third separately. In 
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when it was filled by Mr. Townshend, to 
1800, or for twenty years, and he held it 
part of the time conjointly with some other 
otiice, and received no salary. For the 
first ten years he had a salary, but then a 
salary was attached to his situation as 
President of the Board of Control, and 
that was supposed to be sufficient for him 
while he was also Treasurer of the Navy. 
In 1791 he was appointed Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and still 
held, conjointly with that office, thejsitua- 
tion of Treasurer of the Navy. In 1794 
he was appointed Secretary of War, and 
held the office of Treasurer of the Navy, 
conjointly with that. In 1800, Mr. Dun- 
das went out of office, and then the situa- 
tion was held for a time by the Earl of 
Harrowby and Mr. Bragge Bathurst, both 
of whom held it separately, as did Mr. 
Tierney, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Sheridan, 
in 1806. From 1800 to 1806, therefore, 
it was held separately ; and from 1782 to 
1791 it was held separately. In 1807 
Mr. G. Rose was appointed Treasurer of 
the Navy,and he held the office conjointly 
with the office of Vice-president of the 
Board of Trade, till 1812, and from that 
time to 1818, without holding any other 
office. Since that time the office had been 
held by Lord Goderich, as Vice-president 
of the Board of Trade, by Lord Goderich 
as President of the Board of Trade, and 
subsequently by the right hon. the Mem- 
bers for Liverpool and Inverness, and Mr, 
Vesey Fitzgerald, who were at the same 
time Presidents of the Board of Trade. 
Thus, for twenty-three years, since 1807, 
it had been conjoined with some other 
office; and since 1782, when the offices 
of the state were regulated, it had been 
held in conjunction with some other 
effective office about two thirds of the time. 
In support of the views he entertained on 
this subject, he would, with the permission 
of the House, read the opinions of men 
well calculated to form a judgment on the 
importance of the office and the extent of 
its duties. He would read to them, in the 
first place, the opinions of Mr. Tierney, 
who had held the office himself, and who 
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following words, on the debate in 1826, 
on the question of whether it was expe- 
dient to unite the office of Treasurer of 


the Navy with that of President of the 


1782 it was held by Mr. Henry Dundas, | 
afterwards Lord Melville, aud he held it | 
from 1782, except for ashort time in 1783, | should be sorry to see abolished, and “one 


Board of Trade:—Mr. Tierney contended, 
that although the office was one which he 
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which required no inconsiderable degree 
of care and attention, the business to be 
done might be gone through by one hour’s 
application every day ;” and after paying 
a high compliment to the efficient manner 
in which the right hon. Gentleman (the 
Member for Liverpool) had performed the 
duties of the office, headded—* As to the 
incompatibility of the two offices, will any 
hon. Gentleman in this House lay his hand 
on his heart, and say that he verily be- 
lieves any inconvenience has resulted to 
the public service, or to the individuals 
holding these offices, during the last six 
years.” -Having alluded to the name of 
Mr. Tierney, he hoped the House would 
pardon him for offering to the memory 
of that right hon. Gentleman the tri- 
bute of respect and affection due to a 
well-tried friend. Mr. Tierney and Lord 
Bexley had both held office. One of the 
first acts of the economy of the present 
Government, was to confer a pension of 
3,000/, a-year on Lord Bexley, who was 
already arich man. Mr. Tierney, on the 
contrary, was contented to retire to his 
station in society, and live on his private 
fortune, the surest means of preserving an 
honourable and virtuous independence. 
Of him it might be truly said, Regum 
equabat opes animis.—Sometimes alone, 
sometimes associated with or at the head 
of a band of well-tried friends, he con- 
tinued to support or uphold the Govern- 
ment as his principles required him, and 
it was the honest pride of his friends that 
he lived without a pension, and the honest 
boast of his family, that he died without a 
debt. Sir Robert Walpole, who had con- 
tributed more than any man who ever pre- 
ceded him to the destruction of the in- 
tegrity of that House, was recorded to 
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have declared that in a time of general | 
corruption and debasement, there was at | 


least one incorruptible man to be found. 
What Sir Robert Walpole said of Mr. 
Shippen might, with still greater propriety, 
be applied to Mr. Tierney. “ I will not say 
who, in my time, have been corrupted 
within these walls, but I will say, that one 
man was found incorruptible.” To re- 
turn to his subject, he had listened with 
attention to the explanations given by the 
hon. Member (Sir G. Clerk) the other 
evening ; but, he confessed, he was quite 
at a loss to find out any duties which the 
Treasurer of the Navy had to perform now 
beyond those described by Lord Goderich 
in 1826. It was true that the right hon. 
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Gentleman (Mr. F. Lewis) since his ac- 
cession to the office, had given notice of 
his intention to bring in a Bill to consoli- 
date and amend the Acts relating to the 
payment of wages of seamen. The result 
of this, according to ordinary rules, would 
be, however, to diminish and not to add to 
the duties of the office, and therefore, no 
argument of additional labour or respon- 
sibility could be brought forward, beyond 
that which was urged at the time the sub- 
ject was formerly under consideration. In 
order, however, to put the House in pos- 
session of the nature and extent of the 
duties required from the Treasurer of the 
Navy, and of the manner in which they 
were executed, he would take leave to read 
to them a few passages from the able work 
which had been sent forth by the late 
Chairman of the Finance Committee,— 
“ According to Mr. Abbot’s Report on the 
accounts of the Navy and Navy Pay 
Offices, it appears that there is a want of 
clear distinction between the duties of the 
account branches in the Navy Office, and 
those of the Treasurer of the Navy—that 
the operations of one run perpetually into 
the other, and that great labour is unne- 
cessarily expended in filling up our printed 
forms, cash-orders to be attached to ori- 
ginal bills, and other documents, as war- 
rants for payments by the Treasurer. The 
present system of tracing accounts is de- 
scribed by Mr. Abbot, as being altogether 
disjointed, made up of many elaborate 
branches, but without a trunk to which to 
unite them. The abstracts, which are 
formed at the expense of much labour, 
do not carry with them any criterion for 
the proving of their correctness, such as 
would satisfy any professional mercantile 
In the Navy Pay Office, 
where the payments made by the Trea- 
surer now employ three cashiers, and 
and about thirty clerks, three sub-cashiers, 
three subordinate clerks would be suffi- 
cient. Mr. Abbot says, that in the wages 
branch of the Navy Office, twelve books, 
which are now kept to check the Treasur- 
er’s payments, might be discontinued. He 
proposes the consolidation of the wages 
branch with the ticket and allotment 
branches; and says, that the advantages 
to be derived from it would be the sim- 
plification of the accounts and the redue- 
tion of labour, by keeping one copy of 
many accounts instead of two. At present, 
the payment of officers’ and seamen’s 
wages is made inthe presence of four 
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clerks, in order to have three clerks check- 
ing the accuracy of every sum paid by the 
fourth. As these clerks are selected from 
different branches, and as each keeps a 
book, so many books are kept in triplicate 
that noless than 1580 supernumerary books 
are annually kept. Mr. Abbot observes, 
generally, on the present system of Navy 
Accounts, that there is a great variation of 
record, without a distinction of purpose; 
that the whole of the business of the Ac- 
countant’s department is so entirely devoid 
of system, that no sound repairs can be 
made of it; and he adds, the annual pay- 
ments are at present so limited in number 
and amount, that there would be no diffi- 
culty in writing them all into one cash- 
book, and transferring every item in detail 
to the Journal, preparatory to forming the 
Ledger.” Messrs. Brooksbank and Beltz, 
in their joint Report on the Public 
Accounts, agree in several of the state- 
ments made by Mr. Abbot, on the subject 
of the Navy Accounts, with respect to the 
want of arrangement, and the scattered 
and detailed methods of keeping the books, 
Now, as the object of the Bill to be in- 
troduced by the Treasurer of the Navy, 
must be, to simplify the accounts, and 
thereby reduce the labour required in 
inspecting them, it would follow, as a 
matter of course, that if one hour a day 
were formerly sufficient to perform those 
duties, half an hour a day must hence- 
forward be ample. By a late arrange- 
ment, the Treasurer of the Navy had the 
duty of a Commissioner of Greenwich 
Hospital added to those which were re- 
quired from him in the Navy Office. Now, 
considering that there were already three 
well paid Commissioners to discharge the 
duties of the Hospital, he thought the 
appointment wholly unnecessary, and cal- 
culated to add to the apparent duties of 
the Treasurer, without conferring any real 
benefit on the public. There were first— 
the hon, Member for Dumfries, a man of 
great experience and knowledge of busi- 
ness, a member of that Board. Then 
there was the noble Auditor (Lord Auck- 
land), a man also of experience; the 
Secretary (Mr.Locker) well acquainted with 
the duties of his office; and, last of all, 
they had the noble Lord at the head of 
the Woods and Forests Department, as 
Chairman (Lord Lowther), than whom 
there could not be found a more efficient, 
more experienced, or more zealous man of 
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rangement which made the Treasurer a 
joint Commissioner with them, was ex- 
ceedingly unnecessary, and when it was 
considered that the Treasurer of the Navy 
might draw a bill in the one capacity 
which he might be called on to pay in the 
other, he thought he might also declare 
the appointment impolitic. Returning to 
the question of the late appointment, he 
thought he might take leave to suppose 
that when the Mastership of the Mint 
was offered to the noble Marquis, the 
member for the county of Bedford (Lord 
Chandos,) it was the intention of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to continue the former 
arrangement. Either the Government, 
therefore, were of opinion, up to the 
Meeting of Parliament, that there was 
not such a press of business in the office 
of the Treasurer of the Navy as would render 
it necessary to disunite the two offices, or 
they contemplated the addition of another 
placeman to a band already much too nu- 
merous for the advantage of the public in 
that House. One of these courses must 
have been determined on at the time they 
offered to the noble Marquis the place 
of Master of the Mint. In considering to 
what office the duty of the Treasurership 
of the Navy might be attached, there were 
several which presented themselves to him 
as offering a much better arrangement 
without any inconvenience to the public 
service. The Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster might have had it conferred on 
him. He knew of no duties that officer 
had to perform which would prevent his 
taking on him all the responsibility of the 
Treasurership of the Navy. There were other 
offices to which it might be attached, 
but in his opinion none seemed so eligible 
for the purpose as the Vice-presidency of 
the Board of Trade. ‘This would the more 
easily be effected, as the Ministers had, 
with all their professions of economy, 
carved out a new place in that office, only 
second in importance to that held by the 
Master of the Mint, as President of the 
Board. This was the office conferred on 
Mr. Hume, who, in reality, executed the 
most important duties of the Board of 
Trade. This office had a salary of 1,500/. 
a year, but although he had watched the 
public accounts with the utmost attention 
for the last two years, he had not been 
able to discover in what manner that 
salary was paid. Either he had been re- 
miss in his duty, or the money was voted 





business. He thought, therefore, the ar- 


under some other head, for he had not, as 
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yet, in any of the public accounts seen any 
specific charge made on account of the 
salary of this officer. This, however, was 
beside the question before the House. 
His argument was, that as Ministers had 
called to their assistance another officer 
in the Board of Trade, they had afforded 
a fair opportunity to make a slight addition 
to the duties of the Vice-President, who 
must be materially relieved by the ap- 
pointment. He thought he should on the 
present occasion, command the votes of 
some even of the right hon. Gentlemen 
on the opposite benches. He did not see 
the Attorney General in his place, and he 
regretted that he did not, because the 
right hon. Gentleman who voted with so 
much zeal for the union of the office of 
Treasurer of the Navy with that of the 
Board of Trade, could scarcely now refuse 
his consent to add it to that of the Vice- 
president. That was a suit to which the 
right hon. Gentleman could not demur. 
Then he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Paymaster of the Forces (Mr. 
Calcraft,) could scarcely refuse him his 
vote, when he considered how strenuously 
that right hon. Gentleman had, in 1826, 
opposed the attempt to increase the salary 
of the President of the Board of Trade, 
and make the Treasurership of the Navy 
a separate office. If the House would 
permit him, he would read to them a 
speech, such as they did not often now 
hear—a speech marked with the features 
of the good old times, and distinguished 
by all that fine foaming patriotism which 
marked the genuine Whig. The language 
of this speech was in fact so pithy and 
conveyed so forcibly, and yet so laconi- 
cally, the arguments which he could have 
wished to use on this subject, that he 
thought, if the House would permit him, 
he could not better convey what he wished 
to express than by reading a few extracts 
from it. The right hon. Gentleman com- 
menced by observing in his speech, and 
in reply to some of the arguments of his 
opponents, that ‘‘ The right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had a peculiar talent of 
magnifying the importance of their re- 
spective offices. One would be inclined 
to suppose from the extreme diffidence of 
those right hon. Gentlemen in speaking 
of their own exertions, and the manner in 
which they spoke of the great labours 
attached to their situations, that they had 
been forced against their inclinations to 
accept of their present appointments, 
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They spoke with such feeling of the pain 
and anxiety belonging to public appoint- 
ments, that it really seemed strange, 
taking their own representations, that 
they were ever able to persuade any men 
to undertake such a burthen of care and 
restlessness.” Speaking, then, with a meta- 
phorical language which, from its military 
character, bore the appearance of pro- 
phecy, the right hon. Gentleman went on 
to observe, ‘* Was it indeed a fact that 
these distinguished posts were forced upon 
unwilling individuals,—that honour was 
thrust upon them; and that instead of 
large salaries and small duties being 
greedily caught at by hungry expectants, 
they were thrown back upon those who 
offered them with a sneer? He appre- 
hended, however, that neither the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, nor the noble 
Earl at the head of his Majesty’s Councils, 
was ever obliged to beat up for recruits, 
and to offer a bounty for the acceptance 
of a place. When the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer held the two offices of the 
Treasurer of the Navy and Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, it had never been 
hinted that the duties of the one inter- 
fered with the other, and it could not be 
too often stated that this was not a fit 
time to add to the pecuniary burthens of 
the public for the purpose of relieving the 
official burthens of the servants of the pub- 
lic.” ‘This speech,” continued the hon. 
Baronet, ‘ produced such an effect on 
you Sir, (addressing the Speaker,) that 
you did the right hon. Gentleman the 
honour of appointing him one of the tellers 
on that occasion, and I hope that he will 
be my colleague to-night, and that we 
together shall count a triumphant ma- 
jority.” The hon. Baronet then proceeded 
to contend that one of the main motives 
which influenced Government in bringing 
forward the present question, was to 


| throw additional patronage into their 


hands, and secure another Member to fill 
their own ranks. The Treasurer of the 
Navy might be exalted in consequence of 
this new measure, and he might be made 
a Member of that House, along with the 
rest of the Ministers; but if the House 
were of his opinion, they would be cau- 
tious how they admitted another place- 
man within the walls of Parliament. This 
was not the time to add to the pecuniary 
burthens of the public for the sake of di- 
minishing the official burthens of the 
servants of the public. It was idle to 
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contend that the two offices could not be 
managed by the same individual. Minis- 
ters, he knew, were besieged with appli- 
cations for places ; and it was the duty of 
the House to interfere between Ministers 
and the applicants, and say the offices 
were neither to be made nor had. If the 
separation of these offices went to place a 
political Atlas on the Treasury Bench, and 
to relieve the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Peel) from a portion of that burthen which 
even his superior abilities—and superior 
he had always maintained them to be— 
could hardly sustain,—there might be 
some reason for the change; but when it 


was nothing more than an attempt to in- | 


crease the number of make-weights which 
gave the Government a predominant in- 
tluence in committees above stairs, he 
confessed he could not look on it with 
anything but feelings of hostility. There 
were already seventy placemen in that 
House. 
pointed, there were to be found in one, 
seven Members of the Government and 
three East India Directors; in the other, 
there were six Members of the Govern- 
ment, so that there were twelve or thirteen 
placemen in two committees, one of 
twenty-one and the other of twenty-five 
members. He confessed he felt a jealousy 
of this. He thought the Government was 
already much too strong in that House, 
When they looked at the close and steady 
phalanx of placemen, and the skirmishers 
under the denomination of Directors, 
Military and Civil officers, Members of 
the Household, and all those connected 
with this or any Administration, he con- 
fessed he saw a body capable of carrying 
any or all measures in that House which 
the Government required. Many circum- 
stances prevented him from alluding far- 
ther or personally to the individuals of that 
body, but he would remind the Members 
of the House, that their constituents had 
their eyes on the proceedings of the even- 
ing, which would be remembered at a 
future day, when they were called on to 
render an account of their stewardship. 
A question of the creation of a new place- 
man was before them; and if they desired 
to show that there remained any desire to 
relieve the burthens of the people, and 
that any control remained in their hands 
upon the measures of Government, he 
implored them to prove, contrary to the 
imputation cast on the House by the 
hon. Member for Clare, that amongst 
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— there still was some spirit and some 
independence. Whatever sidelong glances 
| might have been cast towards the Treasury 
benches, let, he would say, this meretrici- 
ous toying with place have an end, 
| and let them prove by their conduct that 
| in heart and soul they were bound to the 
| people. The present time presented fea- 
| tures which were to any mind alarming. 
| That House was rapidly sinking in the 
| opinions of the people, and it was most 
important to retrieve their character in the 
eyes of those who sent them there. If 
one spark of that fire which animated the 
| bosoms of their forefathers, and which 
yielded but for an hour to the iron hand 
of Cromwell himself, yet remained; if 
they were prepared to demand _ that 
| pledges lately given should be maintained 
| good; if they were prepared to demand 
the fulfilment of the promise made by 
the Government at the commencement 
of the Session, that the most rigid eco- 
;nomy should be observed in all the 
departments of public service—-a promise 
broken by the present appointment 
to the ‘Treasurership of the Navy, 
before the ink in which that promise was 
written had dried upon the paper—that 
was the opportunity to fulfil their pur- 
pose. Let the House prove to the Duke 
of Wellington himself that the Commons 
of England were not to be baulked—that 
promises, although lightly made, were not 
to be lightly broken; and that there was 
still spirit enough in its Members to vindi- 
cate its dignity, outraged by such a vio- 
lation of engagements, and to make tlie 
opinions and feelings of the people avail- 
able through the voice of Parliament. The 
hon. Baronet concluded by moving a Re- 
solution, as an Amendment, “ That it is 
the opinion of this House, the late vacancy 
in the office of Treasurer of the Navy 
afforded an opportunity to save the sum 
of 3,000/. a year, without any violation 
of existing engagements, and without any 
detriment to the public service.” 

Sir George Clerk said, that having al- 
ready, on the occasion of opening the 
Navy Estimates to the House, entered into 
an explanation of the reasons which had 
induced his Majesty’s Ministers to fill up, 
as they had done, the vacancy that had 
occurred in the office of Treasurer of the 
Navy, he should not feel it necessary at 
present to go at any length into that sub- 
ject. He should endeavour, however, to 
follow the hon. Baronet through some of 
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the various arguments which he had ad- 
dressed to the House in reference to this 
matter. He did not know whether the 
hon. Baronet was desirous to have the 
salary of this office entirely abolished, or 
whether he wished to have the office 
attached to some other official govern- 
ment situation. The hon. Baronet had 
principally grounded his arguments upon 
the discussion that had taken place in 
1826, in reference to the office of Trea- 
surer of the Navy, and he had endeavoured 
to show, from what had been stated by the 
different speakers on that occasion, that 
this office had been generally looked upon 
as one that was always attached to some 
other office in the State. But the evi- 
dence of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of that day proved that a heavy 
degree of responsibility was attached to the 
office. No responsibility, in fact, attached 
to the Paymaster of the Navy, or the 
Duputy Treasurer of the Navy, but all the 
responsibility of the office rested upon the 
Treasurer of the Navy, and it therefore re- 
quired an efficient individual in that office 
who could devote his undivided attention 
to its duties. He perfectly agreed with 
the hon. Baronet in thinking, that where 
so much money was continually passing 
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through an individual’s hands, and where | 


consequently, such heavy responsibility 
attached to him, the private funds or for- 
tune of the Treasurer of the Navy afforded 
no security to the public against malver- 
sation and the spoliation of the public 
property; but that very circumstance, he 
conceived, was quite sufficient to prove, 
that the only check, the only safeguard for 
the public, consisted in having this office 
filled by a person of integrity and honour, 
and that it was absolutely necessary he 
should be able to give his undivided at- 
tention to its affairs, and not have it 
drawn off to the business of any other 
department. The duties of the Treasurer 
of the Navy had greatly increased since 
the discussion had taken place in 1826 
regarding that office, though the hon. 
Baronet had relied solely on the, opi- 
nions given by several hon. Gentlemen 
on that occasion. He should be satis- 
fied to rest his case upon the opinion 
then expressed by Mr. Tierney, who had 
himself once filled the office, and who 
then stated that the discharge of its 
duties necessarily occupied a considerable 
portion of his time every day. But he 
would defend the maintenance of this 
VOL, XXIII. 
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office apart from others, upon another 
ground. It was absolutely necessary that 
there should exist certain offices, the 
holders of which might have time to 
spare from the particular business of 
their own departments for the general 
business of the Government; particularly 
parliamentary business, to which mem- 
bers of the Government had to attend. 
The House must be aware that the at- 
tendance in this House formed a consi- 
derable portion of the business of such 
members of the Government as the 
Treasurer of the Navy. Now, if that 
officer had to attend to the business of 
some other department as well as that of 
his own, it would be impossible for him 
to attend to the government business in 
the House. Individuals holding such 
situations were required for the carrying 
on of the government business in Parlia- 
ment, in order that the other members of 
the Government might have time to devote 
to the general business of the country. 
His right hon. friend (Mr. F. Lewis) had 
already given notice of a motion for leave 
to bring in a bill to consolidate and amend 
the acts relating to the pay of the navy. 
By means of that bill considerable reduc- 
tions would be effected, and the conse- 
quence would be, an increase of responsi- 
bility and of duty to his right hon. friend. 
A simplification of the accounts would by 
no means lessen the responsibility or the 
business which attached to the office of 
Treasurer of the Navy. The hon. Baro- 
net objected to the additional duty which 
the Treasurer of the Navy had to perform, 
as Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital. 
In the first place, the Treasurer of the 
Navy was chairman ex officio of the com- 
missioners at Greenwich Hospital, and as 
he performed the office gratuitously, it 
could not be considered as incompatible 
with his office of Treasurer of the Navy. 
The hon. Baronet argued that this office 
should be attached to that of the Board 
of Trade. The hon. Baronet should recol- 
lect that it was attached to that office in 
1826, when the salary of the President 
of the Board of Trade was only 3,000/. 
a year, and it was raised to 5,000/. a year 
by the addition of the office of ‘Treasurer 
of the Navy. But it was never intended 
that the one office should always be at- 
tached to the other; for the President of 
the Board of Trade might happen to be 
a Member of the other House, while it 
was absolutely necessary that the Trea- 
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surer of the Navy should have a seat in 
the House of Commons. It should be 
borne in mind, that according to an exist- 
ing Act of Parliament, the Paymaster of 
the Navy acted only by power of attorney, 
as deputy under the Treasurer of the 
Navy, being appointed by him; and that 
whenever the ‘Treasurer went out, the 
deputy went out along with him. He 
had already stated to the House upon a 
former occasion, that it was the intention 
of Government to abolish the office of 


Paymaster of the Navy whenever a proper | 


opportunity should occur, and transfer | that office, exclusive of every other, by his 


the duties to the Treasurer of the Navy, 


by which a saving of 1,200/. a year would | 


be effected. He thought, when the House 
should see the considerable reductions 
proposed to be made in other parts of the 


the charge made by the hon. Baronet 
against ministers in reference to this office. 
The various improvements which had 
been effected in the naval departments by 
Treasurers of the Navy, had been made 
by individuals who held that office alone, 


and not in conjunction with any other | 
From 1782 to 1792 the greatest | 


office. 
improvements had been effected in that 
office as to the pay of the navy, and other 
matters connected with the naval service, 
and during that period the office was held 
apart from any other, During the next 
ten years, it was frequently held in con- 
junction with other offices. 


Presidency of the Board of Control. In 


1799 Lord Harrowby succeeded in that | 
office, but rose to the Presidency of the | 
In 1801, Mr. Bathurst | 


Board of Control. 
held it without any other office. In 1803, 
Mr. Tierney held it in the same manner. 
It was subsequently held by Mr. Canning. 
Mr. Sheridan succeeded him in 1806, and 
he was followed by Mr. Rose, in 1807, 
who held it until 1812, in conjunction 


with the Vice-presidency of the Board of 


Trade. At the latter period he gave up 
the onerous office of Vice-president of the 
Board of Trade, and he continued to hold 
the other office till his death, in 1818. 
He believed that no one could deny the 
great benefit the country had derived from 
the undivided exertions of that right hon. 
Gentleman during the six years of that 
service. Great as had been the right hon. 
Gentleman’s talents, when Vice-president 
of the Board of Trade he had found it 
impossible to devote sufficient time to the 
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office of Treasurer of the Navy. When- 
ever the business of the office of Trea- 


_ surer of the Navy had been deranged, it 


was to be ascribed to its not having the 
benefit of the undivided attention of the 
individual who held the office. During 
all the time he had alluded to, from 1790 
to 1818, only those individuals who held 
the office apart from others had been able 
to effect any considerable improvements, 
Guided by this experience he expected 
that the greatest benefits would result to 
the public service from the occupation of 


hon. friend. On all these grounds he 
should oppose the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet. 

Mr. Calcraft observed, that the allu- 
sion which the hon. Baronet had made to 


navy, that it would attach little weight to | him was rather flattering to his vanity. 


| All that he had to do to secure the appro- 


bation of the hon. Baronet was to recon- 
cile the vote which he intended to give 


| that night with the speech which he made 


in 1822; atask of by no means difficult 
performance. The proposition in 1822 
was to make the salary of the President 
of the Board of Trade, then held by his 
right hon. friend the Member for Liver- 
pool, an office of importance, giving its 
holder a seat in the Cabinet, the salary of 
which was then only 2,000/. a year, 5,000/. 
He concurred with the whole House 
that there could be no objection to such 
a proposition, The office was filled by 
his right hon. friend with great ability; 
and as a Cabinet office it deserved 
greater remuneration. The only difficulty 
was, how the object was to be attained. 
It was considered, and in that opinion 
also he perfectly concurred, that by add- 
ing the office of Treasurer of the Navy to 
that of President of the Board of Trade, 
his right hon. friend would take 5,0007. a 
year, without any addition being made to 
the burthens of the country. That was 
the proposition of 1822. The present 
proposition was, to reduce the salary of 
the Treasurer of the Navy 1,000/.; to 
make it an effective and laborious office 


with a salary of 2,000/., by which the 


public would save at once 1,000/. a year; 
and prospectively to abolish the office of 
Paymaster of the Navy, having a salary of 
1,200/. a year; thereby making the ulti- 
mate saving 2,200/. a year. Thus it was 
proposed that ahigh office, of considerable 
public duty,should be competently filled for 
2,000/. a year less than a sinecure office 
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was formerly held. Now, certainly, those 
were two very different propositions ; and 
he could not have the smallest difficulty 
in maintaining the consistency of his con- 
duct in supporting the one and rejecting 
the other. The hon. Baronet had been 
pleased to dwell at some length on the 
circumstance that he had united himself 
to his Majesty’s present Ministers. Now 
he would defy any hon. Member to show 
that he had proposed, or said, or done any 
thing since he caine into the office which 
he had now the honour to hold, that in- 
volved the slightest departure or derelic- 
tion of any principle which he had ever 
maintained. Would any man say that his 
acceptance of office had any thing impro- 
per init? He had never solicited office ; 
but he owned that he held it the highest 
honour of his life that he had been asked 
by the Duke of Wellington to accept an 
office in his government. He had felt 
highly flattered by the request. He had, 
however, not acceded to it in haste. He 
had acceded to it on mature deliberation. 
And, having acceded to it, he defied any 
man to say that in his conduct he had 
exhibited any dereliction of his former 
principles. He was proud of having 
joined the administration of the Duke of 
Wellington and his right hon. friend near 
him ; and every moment that had elapsed 
since his connexion with his right hon. 
friend, every opportunity which he had 
had of cultivating his right hon. friend’s 
acquaintance, and he hoped he might add 
of acquiring his confidence, had con- 
vinced him that he could not have taken 
a better or a more judicious step. The 
hon. Baronet had charged him with hav- 
ing formerly been a great advocate for the 
reduction of offices. Now, he would ask, 
by what Administration had so much pa- 
tronage, in the shape of offices, been 
given up, as by the Administration in 
which he held a subordinate station ? 
There was no instance of similar disin- 
terestedness. Let the House look at his 
right hon. friend’s reform of the law; and 
not at his reform of the law merely, but 
at the curtailment of ministerial patron- 
age by which that reform was accompa- 
nied, If the hon. Baronet wished to 
bring forward any charge against him, he 
wished he would do so in a manner that 
would admit of a more definite answer. 
The hon. Baronet talked of what he was 
pleased to call ‘ make-weights” in com- 
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net disliked the construction of the com- 
mittees to which he had alluded, why 
did he not complain of it when they were 
formed? Of one of those committees 
he had now the honour to be chairman; 
and he was very sorry that the hon. Baro- 
net was not a member of that committee 
(he would propose him if he had no ob- 
jection), that he might see with what fair- 
ness and impartiality the business before 
it was conducted. For himself he begged 
to say, that he would never be the tool or 
the make-weight of any Administration. 
He disliked talking so much of himself, 
but the observations of the hon. Baronet 
had left him no alternative. The propo- 
sition on which the House were now 
called upon to decide was, whether or not 
they would have effective servants in im- 
portant offices of the Crown. If the 
Treasurer of the Navy was to be an 
effective officer, was two thousand pounds 
a year too much for his salary? If the 
House thought so, they would reduce it ; 
but for himself he did not think so. Not 
conceiving that the allusion of the hon. 
Baronet to himself had been an ill-tem- 
pered one, he was heartily glad of the 
opportunity which it had afforded him 
of explaining his own conduct, and of ex- 
pressing the great gratification which he 
had experienced from his connexion with 
his right hon. friend. 

Lord Howick observed, that any doubt 
which he might have entertained of the 
expediency of his hon. friend’s Motion 
would have been entirely removed by 
what had fallen from the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir G, Clerk). To the question 
—why not make the Paymaster of the 
Navy perform the duties of the Treasurer ? 
the answer of the hon. Baronet was, that 
there were technical difficulties in the way; 
but surely those might easily be removed 
by an Act of Parliament. The hon. 
Baronet said, that it was necessary to have 
a person of experience in the office of Trea- 
surer of the Navy; the fact being that 
the hon. Gentleman who had been ap- 
pointed to that office could not possibly 
know any thing of its duties, It would 
have been a much better course, to have 
made an effective deputy the principal, 
and have saved the salary of the latter. 
It was not merely to the expense, how- 
ever, to which he objected. There was 
another important point. His hon. friend 
near him (Sir H. Parnell), in the able 
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stated, that if the late Committee of Fi- 
nance had sat a little longer, it would 
have proposed to consolidate all the 
various offices for the payment of the 
public money. At present there was a 
Paymaster of the Navy, Paymaster of the 
Marines, Paymaster of the Forces, and he 
did not know how many other Paymasters. 
It was contended, on the opposite side, 
that the individuals who possessed these 
situations could not be dispossessed of 
them until some opportunity offered of 
giving them equivalent situations. The 
principle that was thus established and 
acted upon was, that if once a man was 
quartered upon the public, he must con- 
tinue to be so. So that if any consolida- 
tion, such as that he had mentioned, 
were considered desirable, it could not 
take place until the means presented 
themselves of providing in some other 
manner for the parties in question! There 
was one more point in the speech of the 
hon. Baronet on which he wished to say 
a word. The hon. Baronet had adverted 
to an opinion of aright hon. Gentleman, 
that it was important to have a class of 
public servants who could devote their at- 
tention to the general affairs of the coun- 
try. Really the opponents of his hon. 
friend’s proposition must be at a great 
loss when they were diven to such an 
argument as that—2,000/. a year for de- 
voting their attention to the general affairs 
of the country! When he (Lord Howick) 
heard what those affairs were, he might 
then, perhaps, be induced to refuse to 
vote with his hon. friend. The admis- 
sion, however, of the hon. Baronet, that 
the two offices of Treasurer and Pay- 
master were not necessary, was quite suffi- 
cient for him. From that it appeared, 
that a saving might be effected, and on 
that ground alone, if there was no other, 
he would vote for the Motion of his 
hon. friend. 

Mr. Croker called the attention of the 
House to the very extraordinary difference 
between the reasoning of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cumberland and that of the noble 
Lord who had just sat down, and the still 
more extraordinary roads by which, though 
they differed most diametrically in their 
premises, they had both jumped to the 
same conclusion. The hon. Member for 
Cumberland asserted that the office of 
Treasurer of the Navy was not a sinecure, 
and that it ought not to be abolished, and 
he argued that it ought to be annexed to 
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some other office. The noble Lord asserted 
that it was a sinecure, and that it ought 
to be abolished, and denied the propriety 
of annexing it to any office ; and yet, after 
denying all the three points on which the 
hon. Baronet rested his Motion, he said— 
strange as it appeared to all who heard 
him—‘I fully agree with my hon. friend 
the Member for Cumberland, as to the 
vote to which we ought this night to come.” 
Now he must inform the House, that the 
two hon. Members had contrived to be at 
variance with each other without at all 
approaching either the truth or the justice 
of the case. He must, therefore, extra- 
ordinary as the House might deem such 
conduct, proceed to argue in the first in- 
stance against the assertions of the hon, 
Member for Cumberland ; and, in the next 
place, against the contradictory assertions 
of the noble Lord; and the only apology 
which he had to offer to the House for 
doing so was, that both the hon. Members 
were equally distant from thetruth. The 
hon. Member for Cumberland admitted 
that the Treasurership of the Navy was an 
ancient office, which it was necessary to 
maintain as an office of dignity, but which 
ought to be annexed to another. He 
argued, that as the Paymaster was doing 
all the real duties of that office, the Trea- 
surership of the Navy ought to be at- 
tached to it. Now, if there was any 
thing to be deprecated in public economy, 
it was this mysterious cloaking of the real 
duties of one office under the pretended 
duties of another. What were the con- 
sequences of such a mode of transacting 
the business of the public? He was sorry 
to say that they were such that no one 
could defend them, much less the noble 
Lord on the opposite benches, who ought 
to have some hereditary knowledge of these 
two offices; for he recollected that whilst 
the noble Lord’s illustrious father filled 
the office of First Lord of the Admiralty 
with no less honour to himself than ad- 
vantage to the public, he appointed a gen- 
tleman to the office of Treasurer of the 
Navy at a salary of 4,000/. a-year, and 
made the appointment separate from any 
other substantive office. In his humble 
opinion, the noble Lord’s father acted 
rightly, for it had been a source of abuse, 
that the public had sufficient grounds for 
lamenting that offices of this kind had been 
too often amalgamated and hidden under 
one another. Nobody denied the im- 
portance of the duties which the Treasurer 
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of the Navy had to perform. It had been 
said, in the course of these discussions, 
that though the duties were important, 
yet they only occupied the time of Mr. 
Tierney for one hour a day. When that 
assertion was made in the presence of Mr. 
Tierney, Mr. Tierney had absolutely 
laughed at it. 

Sir J. Graham said, that he could not 
agree with the Secretary of the Admiralty 
that Mr, Tierney had treated the assertion 
in question with derision. He had under- 
stood him to admit, that the service was 
little more than a sinecure. 

Mr. Croker admitted that Mr. Tierney 
had said that this office did not take up 
much of his time when he held it. That 
was undoubtedly true ; but the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cumberland should have read Mr. 
Tierney’s speech onwards. “ I admit,” said 
Mr. Tierney, “ that a short portion of my 
time every day sufficed for the duties of 
that office; but,” he added, “since my 
time, other important duties have been 
added to the office.” 

Sir J. Graham again intimated doubts. 

Mr. Croker.—Well, then, to convince 
the hon. Baronet, he would read the words 
attributed to Mr. Tierney—‘* When he 
held the office the business was not so 
great as to occupy the whole of his time, 
though he did attend for some time every 
day, “but since then, the business, he un- 
derstood, was considerably increased.”* 
Theright hon. Secretary then proceeded to 
point out the manner in which the busi- 
ness had been increased, and to show that 
the work now performed by the Treasurer 
of the Navy was not the work performed 
by that officer under the old system ; but, 
on the contrary, combined the work of 
the old Treasurer and Paymaster of the 
Navy. In the discussions to which he had 
been just alluding, Lord Goderich, then 
Mr. Robinson, took what appeared to 
him to be a very fair distinction, He 
told the House that it had been guilty of 
a fault in allowing the Treasurer of the 
Navy to appoint a deputy ; for, with a de- 
puty, the office of Treasurer of the Navy 
was made a sinecure. Now, of that fault 
the present Administration was not guilty, 
for it had taken from his right hon. friend 
recently appointed to the office, the power 
of appointing a deputy. Some hon. Gen- 
tleman had asked, ‘“‘ Why not make the 
deputy a principal?” If such were the 
question’ which he had to answer, he 
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would say at once that the real question 
which was put to the House by this Mo- 
tion was—‘ Why not appoint a Treasurer 
of the Navy with a salary of only 1,200/. 
a-year?” [loud cheers from the Opposition 
benches}. He would give them the “ why 
not ?” immediately. Every man felt that 
it was necessary to have in that House a 
person of the rank and consideration 
which the Treasurer of the Navy generally 
enjoyed in the country, to manage those 
great concerns which at present devolved 
as matters of course upon that officer. He 
wished to know by which of the two prin- 
ciples which had been avowed in this dis- 
cussion, the hon. Member for Cumberland 
and the noble Lord meant to stand upon 
this occasion? Did they mean to abolish 
the office of Treasurer of the Navy, and 
join it to that of Paymaster? or did they 
simply mean to retain it at a salary of 
1,200/. a-year, because it was an ancient 
office of great dignity? If they meant to 
stand by the latter proposition, let them 
move it where it would be more proper, 
on the grant for the Treasurer of the Navy, 
in the Navy Estimates. The propriety of 
that grant was not then under considera- 
tion. If the hon, Baronet disapproved of 
it, let him, on the proper occasion, move 
that the salary of the Treasurer of the 
Navy is too large, and ought to be re- 
duced. But then, if the office of Trea- 
surer was to be abolished and joined to 
that of Paymaster of the Navy, let the 
hon. Baronet explain to the House why the 
deputy should be charged with greater 
responsibility whilst he only held the same 
salary which he held at present. At pre- 
sent the deputy incurred no responsibility. 
He acted by attorney under his principal, 
and might be turned off at his will without 
a moment’s notice. If they placed the 
deputy under great responsibility, would 
he consent to accept that responsibility at 
the same rate of salary? He could not 
tell. He would say, however, consider- 
ing the great control which the Treasurer 
had over large sums of public money, that 
it was only right that he should be a per- 
son of rank and dignity, whose station in 
the House and in society would be some 
pledge forthe respectability of his conduct. 
He had another observation to make, 
which he considered to be of some im- 
portance. Every one who had looked 
into the affairs of the Navy with much 
less attention than that which it was his 
duty to bestow upon them, must be aware 
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that of late years, immense improvements 
had been made as to the mode of paying 
the prize-money, the pay and the pensions 
of those employed in it, all of which it was 
only right to state had emanated from the 
Treasurer of the Navy. They emanated, 
he would not say universally, but for the 
most part, from such Treasurersof the Navy 
as had held that office undivided and un- 
disturbed by the caresof anotheroffice. He 
thought that still more important than this, 
was another fact which he had tocommuni- 
cate to the House. The House had heard 
that great defalcations had taken place in 
that office; that several cashiers had lost 
their accounts; and that several clerks 
had run away much in his debt. Now it 
was unfortunate for the argument of hon. 
Members on the other side, that every de- 
falcation in public money which had taken 
place since 1782, had taken place when 
Treasurers were holding other offices at 
the same time, and consequently their at- 
tention had been called away by the claims 
of those offices from what he would ven- 
ture to call their more natural duties. He 
called upon the House to reflect maturely 
on the consequences which had arisen 
from two distinct offices being cloaked 
under one and the same name. The 
noble Lord said, ‘‘ make the Paymaster of | 
the Navy a substantive officer, with a 
salary of 1,200/. a-year, and consolidate 
his office with that of Treasurer of the 
Navy.” Wow he would take the liberty 
of reminding the noble Lord of the amount 
of salary now received by the Paymaster, 
and of the mode in which it had reached 
that sum. The Paymaster of the Navy, 
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when exercising his proper functions of | 


deputy to the Treasurer, had in the year 
1800, a salary of 500/. a-year. When the 
plan of uniting the office of the Treasurer 
of the Navy with some other great office 
had withdrawn the Treasurer from his | 
natural functions, a new importance was 
given to the office of Paymaster of the | 
Navy. What was the consequence ? In | 
1801, the salary of the Paymaster was in- 
creased to 800/. _a-year. This practice 
went on for some years, and during all that 
time the Treasurer of the Navy “had his 
4,000). a-year. In 1819, the duties of 
the Paymaster were found to be increas- 
ing ; ; and instead of being shared with his 
principal, were thrown entirely upon his 
shoulders. In 1819, the salary was still 
8001. a-year. In 1826, 2007. a-year was 
added to it; thus making it 1,0000, a-year, 
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Now it was raised to 1,200/. a-year. So 
that, in twenty-five —. the salary was 
raised from 5002. to 1,200/. a-year, be- 
cause the Paymaster was doing the duties 
of the Treasurer, who had another office 
to attendto. So much for the principle of 
allowing the ancient and honourable office 
to be held by an individual holding, at the 
same time, some other high official situa- 
tion. In the course of the debate they 
had been told a great deal about the re- 
commendations of former committees, 
and about the reluctance of the Govern- 
ment to carry their recommendations inte 
effect. Now the Committee of Finance of 
1817 was the only committee which had 
said any thing about the Treasurership of 
the Navy. What, then, was its recom- 
mendation? To reduce the salary of the 
Treasurer, which it considered too large, 
to place the office on a level, in respect of 
emolument, with the Paymaster of the 
Forces, and to fix its emoluments at 
3,000/. a-year. That was the only re- 
commendation of the Finance Committee, 
and Ministers had adhered to it most 
rigidly. They first reduced the salary to 
3,0002., and now they had reduced it to 
2 0002. a-year, thereby creating a saving 
of 2,0002. a-year to the public. But 
they had been asked, why not abolish 
| the office of Paymaster of the Navy at 
once? It was not right, he would an- 
| swer, that the gallant officer, who had 
| served his country as faithfully in that 
ofiice as he had before’ done in his own 
distinguished profession, should be turned 
out of his office at a moment’s notice 
without remuneration. He had already 
| stated the manner in which the Go- 
‘vernment had acted with regard to the 
' only Report which any Finance Commit- 
| tee had presented respecting this office: 
‘he had already shown that Government 
| had fulfilled every syllable of the recom- 
_mendation contained in that Report—ay, 
even to the very letter; and he would 
proceed to show, that Government had 
| not only done that, but had also gone 
much further, it had deferred, as it always 
did when they were reasonable, to the 
suggestions of the hon. Member for Mont- 
rose—for that which the Government had 
recently done was exactly that which the 
hon. Member for Montrose had recom- 
mended it to do on a former occasion. 
He hoped, therefore, that he should have 
the happiness of the hon. Member’s sup- 
port that evening, because, as the Go- 
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vernment had followed his advice im- 
plicitly, it would be very hard if he aban- 
doned it for doing so. ‘ Mr. Hume said” 
—and as it was now maiter of history, 
and had occurred ‘in another Parliament, 
he had a right to read the passage—“ Mr, 
Hume said, he saw no reason why the 
Treasurer of the Navy might not perform 
all the duties of his office for 2,000/. a- 
year;” and he therefore moved, among 
other resolutions, that the salary of that 
officer should be so reduced. The Go- 
vernment had acceded to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s resolution. But the hon. Member 
had prefaced it by another resolution. 
He had said, “that it was expedient that 
an inquiry should be instituted to ascertain 
if any, and what alteration could be made 
in the office and salary of the Treasurer of 
the Navy.” (ibid. p. 128). Well, that 
inquiry had been made—— 

Mr. Hume, interrupting the right hon. 
Gentleman said, ‘ but not by the House.’ 

Mr. Croker replied, the inquiry had been 
made by Government. He did not know 
what inquiry the Finance Committee 
might have made into it, because it so 
happened that he was placed in rather an 
odd situation as to the proceedings of that 
Committee. The House had received 
from that Committee, which was appointed 
to inquire into, and to state its opinions 
on, certain matters referred to it, one Re- 
port. The world had been told, however, 
by an hon. Baronet (in a pamphlet) that 
there was, somewhere, probably in the 
archives of the House, a body of evidence 
which he might pick out, to which he 
might give a tongue, and which he might 
afterwards call the opinions of the Finance 
Committee. To such an opinion, however, 
he would distinctly and explicitly say 
“No.” He denied the right of any hon. 
Member to assume any thing as the opi- 
nion of the Finance Committee but what 
was contained in its Report; and he 
would just furnish the House with a proof 
how necessary it was, that they should at- 
tend to the Report of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and not to the gloss which the hon. 
Member placed on the evidence taken 
before it. The hon. Member had quoted 
the evidence of a gallant officer behind 
him, as having been given against the 
office. Now the evidence of his gallant 
friend was decidedly in favour of the ap- 
pointment which had been recently made ; 
and he would even go so far as to say, that 
it was in consequence of that evidence 
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that the course which had been taken 
| was originally adopted. And yet the evi- 
| dence of his gallant friend had been quoted 
as adverse to this appointment. 

Sir J. Graham did not say that it was 
the opinion of the Finance Committee, he 
only said that the matter came before 
the Finance Committee. He carefully 
avoided the line of argument which the 
right hou. Secretary attributed to him. 

Mr. Croker said, that he was not charg 
ing this misrepresentation on the hon. 
Baronet, but on the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, and his opinion as to the Paymaster 
of the Navy. 

Sir G. Warrender here rose to Order. 
The question before the House was not a 
question as to the abolition of the Pay- 
master of the Navy—[the cries of ‘¢ Order” 
which followed this interruption, pre- 
vented the hon. Baronet from completing 
his sentence, and compelled him to re- 
sume his seat. ] 

Mr. Croker said, that during the twenty 
years in which he had enjoyed the honour 
of a seat in Parliament, he had never be- 
fore witnessed so admirable a specimen of 
a disorderly call to Order. He thought 
that his right hon. friend and himself had 
sat together in Parliament for nearly the 
same time; and he would appeal to his 
right hon. friend’s calmer judgment, to 
say whether he deserved the interruption 
which he had just received. He had paid 
every attention to the course which this 
debate had taken, and he was at a loss to 
conceive why he was to be prevented from 
speaking of the office of Paymaster of the 
Navy, in reply to the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Cumberland, who wished 
to annex it to that of Treasurer. 

[Sir G. Warrendar again said, he wished 
to explain, but he was not heard. | 

Mr. Croker was now sure that his right 
hon. friend’s feeling of the force of his ar- 
gument had got the better of his personal 
regard, otherwise he was quite confident 
that his right hon. friend would not have 
interrupted him. To return, however, to 
his argument. He had shown, first of all, 
that it had never been recommended by 
any Finance Committee to abolish this 
office; and secondly, that if it was abo- 
lished, it would be a tedious and a difhi- 
cult task to consign the duties of it to a 
subordinate officer, who was at present un- 
acquainted with them. He did not, how- 
ever, lay any weight upon that point, ex- 
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the breathless haste of Government in 
making this appointment. The absence 
of his right hon. friend from his place in 
Parliament, together with the acknow- 
ledged cause of that absence, spoke volumes 
as to the nature of the duties attached to 
this office; for he asserted, that a great 
portion of the afflicting illness of his 
right hon. friend arose out of the agitation 
occasioned him by this very office. He 
knew of his own personal knowledge, that 
his right hon. friend could not, during the 
jast summer, take the relaxation which 
was so necessary to relieve the fatigue oc- 
casioned by long-continued official du- 
ties, in consequence of his considering his 
presence necessary in this office. He 
therefore said of his right hon. friend, 
‘dum tacet clamat,” considering his ab- 
sence as one of the main ingredients in his 
argument that the office was not a sine- 
cure, and ought not, therefore, to be abo- 
lished. To show that the measure recently 
adopted by Government had been a mat- 
ter long under its consideration, he could 
state that in the year 1827 his right hon. 
friend, who had given as much attention 
to the Naval as he had to the Civil depart- 
ments of his high situations, went down to 
Somerset-house, and there made various 
inquiries as to the mode in which this 
branch of the public service was adminis- 
tered. He then went to the Premier, and 
informed him that the duties of the office 
of Treasurer of the Navy had grown to a 
magnitude which rendered it necessary that 
it should be made a distinct and separate 
office. When, therefore, it appeared ex- 
pedient to the Government to annex the 
office of Master of the Mint, and not that 
of Treasurer of the Navy, 
the President of the Board of Trade, it 
was deemed a fitting opportunity to follow 
the advice which the Finance Committee 
had given in 1817, and which the hon. 
Member for Montrose had calledon them to 
adopt in one of his resolutions in the year 
1819. He felt that he had trespassed 
already much too long upon the attention 
of the House ; but feeling as he did upon 
this question, he could not reconcile it to 
himself to give only a silent vote against 
the Amendment of the hon. Baronet. 
Lord Howick stated, in explanation, 
that he had never proposed to abolish the 
office of Treasurer of the Navy; he had 
only proposed to consolidate it with that 
of the Paymaster, and to make that saving 
immediately which the Government pro- 
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posed prospectively to make. He would 
rather appoint an efficient man, with a 
salary of 2,000/. a year, than an ignorant 
one with 1,200/. a year. 

Mr. Croker was glad to hear the noble 
Lord put his argument upon that footing ; 
but he certainly had not so understood it 
before. 

Mr. Keith Douglas said, that either of 
the plans proposed would be injudicious. 
The Treasurership of the Navy was such 
an important office, that it required the 
undivided attention of one person, and it 
had so much responsibility, that its duties 
could not be performed by the Paymaster. 
He should oppose the Motion, which could 
not be carried into effect without detri- 
ment to the public service. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he felt called upon 
to make a few observations on this sub- 
ject, the more especially as he was the 
only Member of the House now present, 
who had held, for any considerable time, 
the office of Treasurer of the Navy 
jointly with that of President of the Board 
of Trade. He owned that he should have 
been glad to have been spared this discus- 
sion, for he did not feel much taste for 
any question in which the discussion of a 
public matter was mixed up with consi- 
derations of a private nature. The pre- 
sent was a discussion of that mixed de- 
scription; but if it had been purely a 
question of a personal kind, he should 
have been the first to do justice to the 
ability, zeal, and industry, of the present 
Treasurer of the Navy; he should have 
been anxious to acknowledge that that 
right honourable Gentleman was not only 
competent to perform the duties of the 
office, but that he was also fully com- 
petent to the performance of duties of a 
much higher kind. But the House could 
not look at this question with reference to 
individual claims or individual merits—it 
was a public question, and only as a pub- 
lic question should he treat it. His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had unfortunately placed 
the House under the necessity of deciding 
on it as a public question, and he regret- 
ted that it was so, considering it to be im- 
prudent in the Government to compel the 
House to come to any decision on the sub- 
ject. The Members of that House had no 
alternative. If they wished to protect them- 
selves in public opinion—if they did not 
wish that the resolution they had adopted, 
and that Government themselves had re- 
commended for their adoption, should be 
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considered as nothing but a mere delusion, 
they had no means of protecting themselves 
against an imputation of having lent 
themselves to such a delusion, other than 
that of adopting the resolution now pro- 
posed. Why did he state this to be his 
view of the case? First, because the re- 
solution declaratory of the necessity of re- 
trenchment had immediately preceded the 
appointment to this office ; secondly, be- 
cause, in contradiction to what the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Edinburgh, 
had stated, he would say, that Parliament, 
in the year 1826, did recognise and lay 
down the principle, that this office ought 
to be annexed to that of the Board of 
Trade. The question then was, whether 
a substantive office should or should not 


be annexed to this office; and for the in- | 


formation of the House he would read the 
conclusion of the proceedings on that oc- 
casion. The House divided on the ques- 
tion proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whether a substantive and in- 
dependent salary should go with the office 
of President of the Board distinct from that 
of Treasurer of the Navy, and on the divi- 
sion the ayes were 87, the noes were 76, 
leaving a majority of only 11. (cbid. 
p- 148). Upon that majority having been 
announced, Mr. Canning, who was then 
the organ of the Government in that 
House, expressed himself to the following 


effect :—“ He regretted that the smallness | 


of the majority would prevent him from 
persevering in the course which, as a mat- 


ter of principle, he had conscientiously | 
supported; but which, as a matter of ex- | 


pediency, he now felt himself bound, under 
all the circumstances of the case, to 
abandon. The expression of opinion had, 
undoubtedly been very strong; and his Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not further press 
the measure. As itseemed to be the wish of 
the House they would consent to the union 
of the ancient office of Treasurer of the 
Navy with that of President of the Board 
of Trade.” He was of opinion that that 
declaration, followed immediately on the 
part of the Government by a performance 
of the promise it contained, did announce 
on its part a resolution to abide by the 
rule which the opinion of the House had 
then laid down. It was not on the judg- 
ment of individuals, but on that of the 
House, that the union of these two offices 
had taken place. Since they had been 
administered together, no evil effects ap- 
peared to have arisen from their union ; 
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and on that point the silence of Ministers 
confirmed the judgment of the House. 
The gallant Admiral who, in 1827, was 
the official adviser of the Government on 
matters relating to the Navy, had indeed 
said, that the office of Treasurer of the 
Navy was a special and substantive office ; 
but there had been three appointments 
since that time, and the gallant Admiral’s 
opinions had not been acted on. The 
Government must have felt that the sense 
of Parliament, thus expressed, was impe- 
rative with respect to these offices; but he 
would go further, and assert, without the 
fear of contradiction, that but for that 
resolution, the two offices would have been 
continued in the same state as that in 
which they before existed. When he 
heard, for the first time, that the offices 
were not to be separated, he said he con- 
sidered that resolution as preparatory to 
the suppression of the 'T'reasurership of the 
Navy. But it was supposed that circum- 
stances had arisen since 1826, which in- 
duced the Government to override the 
then declared judgment of Parliament, 
and to depart from the rule which Parlia- 
ment had then laid down. He had cer- 
tainly heard the statement of the hon. 
Baronet, the Lord of the Admiralty, that 
new and important duties had been an- 
nexed to the office of Treasurer of the 
Navy, by the act of last Session, which 
regulated the affairs of Greenwich Hos- 
pital. He had carefully looked through 
that act, and he did not find anything 
added to the specific duties of Treasurer 
_ of the Navy, except one;—he meant at 
| least, that nothing had been added which 
could not be performed by any other 
Member of the Commissioners of Green- 
wich Hospital, except in one instance. One 
of the clauses of that act stated, that the 
payment of no sums of money, standing 
in the names of the said Commissioners, 
that had been paid, nor the receipt of any 
dividends or funds standing in their names, 
should be authorised, unless the First 
Commissioner of the Woods and Forests, 
or the Treasurer of the Navy, should be 
present at the signature of the order by 
which the said sum was paid or received. 
He would ask any gentleman who knew 
anything of business, whether, if there 
were five persons named as Commissioners, 
three of whom were specially appointed to 
perform certain duties, and the other two 
were Commissioners ex officio—he would 
ask if the particular duty he had mentioned 
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could be considered as such an augmen- | should not be changed every six months. 


tation of labour as would justify the 
House in acceding to the proposition to 
separate two offices which had been united, 


by the resolution of Parliament, in 1826, | 


and to give them two distinct salaries ? 


It had been said, too, that the office was | perform. 
to be re-modelled, and that the Treasurer | 


of the Navy was to perform part of the 
duties of the Paymaster of the Navy. He 
would assert, from his knowledge of the 
office, and he challenged any one to con- 
tradict him, that it was not possible for 
the Treasurer of the Navy to do the duties 
of Paymaster of the Navy. The latter 
office was one of the most laborious kind, 
one that required the most continued and 
assiduous attention to business, more so, 
he would say, than any office, the holder 
of which was intrusted with the manage- 
ment of a large part of the public funds. 
And when it was said that a Member of 
that House, and a man of eminence, was 
to conduct these duties, he would ask who 
in that House would take it? or, if it 
were taken, how any hon. Gentleman 
could discharge it better than a plain prac- 
tical man? Was it to be expected that 
his right hon. friend should remain 
chained to the desk six hours every day, 
giving checks, and seeing to all the de- 
tails of cashiers and accountants, paying 
and receiving several millions a-year, and 
subjected to the regulations of office and 
powers of actsof Parliament? Heshould 
like to ask how long the Paymaster of the 
Navy was able to be absent from town, as 
his office was of that nature that, unless 
the Treasurer was actually present, the 
Paymaster could not be absent for a mo- 
ment. Bills and accounts were to be 
written off, and balances struck every 
night, and the Paymaster must be present 
every day—not one day in the House of 
Commons and the other at his office. The 
Paymaster of the Navy wasalso obliged to 
instruct each Treasurer of the Navy in the 
duties he would be called on to perform ; 
and when the House reflected that within 
the last three years there had been four 
appointments of Treasurer of the Navy, 
he thought he could ask them, with confi- 
dence, whether it was not a strong case 
upon the question of the security of pub- 
lic property, that among so many and 
such frequently-occurring changes of the 
Treasurers, there should still be one effi- 
cient officer conversant with his duties, 
and able to instruct others in theirs, who 


| His right hon. friend had said that it was 
a remarkable fact, that during a long 
period the several defalcations that had 
taken place had all occurred when the 
Treasurer of the Navy had other duties to 
If his right hon. friend had 
said, that all the discussions upon this sub- 
ject took place at the time of the full 
moon, he would have spoken just as much 
to the purpose. If there were any merit 
in that argument, no doubt it could be 
applied with equal force to other officers of 
equal responsibility. Within a short time 
a fraud upon the Mint had been disco- 
vered; but unfortunately for his right hon. 
friend’s argument, the office of Master of 
the Mint was not then united to that of 
the President of the Board of Trade. Yet 
if the argument were good for anything, 
it must be as good in one case as another 
—or at least one must be allowed as a set- 
off to the other. He would ask any gen- 
tleman whether, if, as a private man, he 
was engaged in concerns in which mil- 
lions passed through his hands, he should 
think his business likely to be better con- 
ducted, or his concerns better attended to, 
if he changed his cashier every six months ? 
They might abolish the name and designa- 
tion of Paymaster of the Navy, but he 
would predict that the Treasurer of the 
Navy never would do the duty of its Pay- 
master. The latter was a deputy that 
performed those duties which the princi- 
pal could never perform in person. Let 
them call the officer by what name they 
pleased, they would deceive themselves if 
they thought they could get rid of the 
office itself. In that way, at least, he was 
convinced they could not save 2,200/. a- 
year. They might save the 1,000/. a-year 
by the proposed reduction of the salary of 
the Treasurer, but not by the abolition of 
the office of Paymaster. He knew he might 
be told that the office was one which ex: 
isted merely during the pleasure of the 
Treasurer of the Navy. It was so, but 
he would ask whether there would not be 
greater difficulties attending the frequent 
change of the Paymaster than of the Trea- 
surer of the Navy, since the business was 
performed bythe former? If they were to 
make a new arrangement of the offices, 
the Treasurer of the Navy must be as it 
was said the Paymaster of the Navy had 
been, chained to his desk, and compelled 
to perform all those duties which were now 


discharged by the Paymaster of the Navy. 
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His right hon. friend had adverted to the 
authority of Mr. Tierney, who, he stated, 
had said, that at one time the duties had 
been discharged by an attendance of one 
hour a day, but that they had been much 
increased since his time. He would read 
the summing-up of the speech of that 
right hon. Gentleman, who said that ‘* he 
thought the duties of the two offices (Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade and Trea- 
surer of the Navy) could be efficiently per- 
formed by the right hon. Gentleman who 
then held them.” (zbid. p. 1141). So that 
if the duties had increased, Mr. Tierney still 
was of opinion that a person so incompetent 
as he (Mr. Huskisson) was able to perform 
the duties of both ; and so thought, and so 
decided, the House, and the Ministers felt 
themselves bound by the decision. So 
much for the authority of Mr. Tierney. If 
his own opinion was to be quoted upon the 
present occasion, he (Mr. iuskisson) was 
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neither the promoter nor the suggester of 
the arrangement with respect to the 
Board of Trade—it was an arrangement 
that came from Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House—from Gentlemen who 
were not connected with the Government. 
He would, however, state that he should 
have been glad to be relieved from the 
office of Treasurer of the Navy, from his | 
dislike to the pecuniary responsibility | 
attached to it; but when he was in | 
office in the Board of Trade, whatever } 
might have been his faults, whatever the | 
character of the measures he recom- | 
mended, whether good or evil, he trusted | 
he might claim this merit at least, that his 
was not a department of idleness. At 
the same time that he held that office, he | 
was inthe situation of one of the con- , 
fidential servants of his Majesty—he was | 
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presumption, that, in the general business 
of that House, both as a Member of Par- 
liament and as a member of the Govern- 
ment, he had always taken his share, and 
he had frequently been employed upon 
the most important committees which had 
sat during the thirty-one years in which 
hehadhada seatin Parliament. Hedid not 
state these things with any vain or impro- 
per feeling; but he had once possessed 
the favourable opinion of that House, 
which he trusted he had done nothing en- 
tirely to forfeit; and he would take that 
opportunity of saying, that he had always 
deeply felt that the manner in which the 
discussion he had referred to had been 
conducted with regard to himself was one 
of the greatest rewards he could have had, 
and one of the highest gratifications he 
had received during the course of his 
whole public life. If at that time, when 
a proposition similar to that now submitted 
to the House was under discussion, the 
Government had found it necessary to 
defer to Parliament, was it not under the 
same necessity now? He would ask the 
Members of the House of Commons, 
whether they would not even assert their 
former decision, and vindicate their 
former judgment, and whether they would 
not compel the Government to carry into 
effect the resolution they themselves had 
proposed in making this office one that 
should be anuexed to some other efficient 
department? It was impossible to deny 
that the comparatively minor duties of the 
Vice-president of the Board of Trade 
might be annexed to those of the Trea- 
surer of the Navy. That was the whole 
question before the House. The office of 
President of that Board was now annexed 
to the office of Master of the Mint, 
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not only engaged at the office of Trea- | and it was for the House to say, whether 
surer of the Navy, and as a member) the same course might not be adopted 
of the Board of Trade, but as President | with regard to the Treasurership of the 
of that Board he had important duties to) Navy, and the office of Vice-president of 
perform. He had to manage affairs with | the Board of Trade. They had been told 
foreign states of a commercial kind, | of days in which these were substantive 
affecting their maritime rights, relating to | and distinct offices; but for the last twenty- 
the slave trade, and to the intercourse | three years (which were of more value in 
between the United States and the West-! sucha calculation than all the antecedent 
India Islands. He hoped, too, he might | periods) the present appointment was the 
claim the merit of having been ready on | first in which the office of Treasurer of 
every occasion to take his full share in| the Navy was severed from another and 
the performance of those general and de- | more efficient office. In the year 1807 
sultory duties which did not belong speci- Mr. Rose was appointed Treasurer of the 
fically to his department, but which must | Navy, and at the same time he held the 
be performed by some Member of the office of President of the Board of Trade. 
Government, He might also say, without |! Lord Goderich was appointed Vice-presi - 
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dent of the Board of Trade, whilst he was 
a junior Lord of the Treasury. 
wards he held the office of Vice-president 
conjointly with that of Paymaster of the 
Forces, and after that, jointly with the 
office of Treasurer of the Navy, and so 
the two offices had gone on ever since. 


No appointment to the latter office had | 


taken place which was not connected 
with other duties. If any credit were to 
be given to the persons who had held this | 
employment, he would say to every Gen- | 
tleman that was to give a vote this even- 
ing, “ Dismiss from. your minds any ap- | 
prehension that if the offices were to be 
tilled by the same person, any detriment 
would accrue to the public service.’ 
Some little embarrassment might be occa- 
sioned to the head of the Government who 
filled up the appointments, but this would 
not be of a very serious nature. He would 
only have to choose between two persons 
equally efficient. Such an embarrassment 
would remind him of the often quoted | 
words of an old song, 


** How happy nada I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away.” 


Such would be the substance of all the | 


difficulties which would attend the success 
of the hon. Baronet’s Motion this evening. 
He could not but express his regret and 
surprise, that when the ink was scarcely 
dry of that resolution, by which the House 
pledged itself to do every thing to re- 
duce the expenditure without detriment to 
the public service, it did not occur to the 
members of the King’s Government to 
ask themselves how they could reconcile 
this appointment to that resolution or the 
decision of Parliament in 1826. Was 
there no sage Nestor in the Council who 
could have given a hint of this matter ? 
Could not the President of the Council 
have said ‘ Beware how you dissever 
these offices; for from 1807 to 1812 Lord 
Bathurst, being Master of the Mint, was 
President of the Board of Trade, and Mr. 
Rose, being Treasurer of the Navy, was 
Vice-president.’ What was the period 
from 1807 to 1812? Was it a period 
of ease and peace in which the Commis- 
sioners had nothing to do but to follow 
their own pleasures? On the contrary, 
it was a period in which all the commerce 
of the country was under the direction of 
the Board of Trade, and the business was 
greater than at any other period. The ex- 
penditure of the Navy, instead of being 
five millions and a half, was nineteen mil- 
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| lions, and the clerks were in number four- 
fold what they are now. There was but 
| one more observation which he would wish 
to make, and with that he would not 
trouble the House long. He was glad 
of the reductions which Ministers had 
_made in several branches of the public 
service, and he hoped they would conti- 
| nue those reductions whenever they could 
| be undertaken without palpable injury 

to the public service. But when the 

Paymaster General of the Forces asserted 
| that more numerous and greater reduc- 

'tions had been made by the Duke of 
' Wellington than by all his predecessors, 


‘he could not hesitate to assert, that the 


’ | observation had no foundation whatever 


‘in truth. The right hon. Gentleman was 
, sufficiently versed in the history of econo- 
mical reform to know, that the reforms 
| which had been made by Mr. Pitt, 
‘that the offices he had abolished be- 
tween the years 1783 and 1786, were 
fifty-fold what had been abolished by the 
| Duke of Wellington. Mr. Pitt reduced 
| offices of very great emolument, and of 
‘influence, both within and out of that 
House, and he had reduced them without 
| making a merit of his exertions, or boast- 
|ing of them in Parliament, because he 
knew that he was only fulfilling his duty. 
With all his desire to give credit to Minis- 
ters for a wish to be economical, he 
could not compare their reductions with 
those of Mr. Pitt. The reductions, also, 
which had been made in consequence of 
the motions of the hon. Member for 
Dorsetshire (Mr. Bankes) greatly exceeded 
in amount and importance those made by 
the present First Lord of the Treasury. 
Upon a recent occasion, hon. Mem- 
bers were talking of reductions in the 
Dead Weight; but they had now the 
means of saving 3,000/. a-year, in 
conformity with their own recent Resolu- 
tion, as well as the Resolutions of 1826, 
and he must despair of any improve- 
ment if such a reasonable measure were 
not carried. If it were not, he would re- 
commend Members not to propose measures 
of reform, which would be, it was plain, 
useless, but leave the country to judge 
of the reasons which had been assigned 
that night for the continuance of this 
office. Let the country, he said, judge 
between the pretences assigned for sepa- 
rating these offices, and the reasons upou 
which he thought, whether upon the 
score of precedent, upon the score of 
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authority, or upon that of principle, the 
office ought to have been annexed to that 
of Vice-president of the Board of Trade. 
He would, however, warn the House not 
to expect the promised reduction of the 
Paymastership, for the office of Treasurer 
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of the Navy could not be filled without | 


a Paymaster, or some other functionary, 


unless the office was to be merely a minis- | 


terial one, and the individual was to be sta- 
tionary in Somerset-house which would not 
add either to the character of the indivi- 


dual, or that of the ancient office of Trea- | 
| except the power of making these Writes- 


surer of the Navy. 


Sir George Cockburn said, that attach- | 
ing the office of President of the Navy | 
with that of the Board of Trade had | 


always, in his opinion, been improper, 


i 
| 
| 
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he was condescending to take advantage of 
a play upon aword. The duty of the Pay- 
master was to sign checks, which, in the 
language of the office, were called “ Writes- 

off.” These Writes-off were orders to 
transfer, out of the money standing in the 
Bank of England in the name of the Trea- 
surer of the Navy, large sums to the dif- 
ferent sub-cashiers. [hear] 

Sir George Cockburn.—The Paymaster 
never drew a single shilling—he found no 
security—he was no public accountant. 
He had no command of the public money, 


Treasurer of the Navy. 


off, to pay perhaps 20,0007. to this cashier, 
and 20,0002. to another. [hear, hear] Gen- 
tlemen might say “ hear, hear!” but he 
would maintain that he had made a com- 


and he was now confirmed in that opinion | plete answer to his hon. friend. [a groan] 
by all that had fallen from his right hon. | | Gentlemen might groan if they pleased, 


friend who had just sat down. 
right honourable friend’s talents were 
universally acknowledged, and it was | 
equally well known that he was ac- 
customed to business; and, therefore, 
it might be reasonably supposed that he 
was likely to have looked into details, 
and to have made himself well acquainted 
with the office of which he had just been 
speaking ; but, so far from this, the right 
hon. Gentleman had clearly shown that 
he knew nothing whatever of the subject. 
Hon. Members might laugh if they 
pleased; but he would prove that his 
right hon. friend was totally unacquainted 
with the details and ihe duties of the 
office upon which he had been making 
an attempt to enlighten the House. When 
his hon. friend said, that he was the only 
person then in that House who had ever 
filled the office of Treasurer of the Navy, 
the House would learn greatly to its surprise, 


that his right hon. friend knew nothing of 


the subject. First his right honourable 
friend had told the House, that the 
Paymaster of the Navy was obliged to 
attend constantly at his office; that he was 
a responsible person, and that he had the 
checks to sign for many millions that 
passed through his hands. Would the 
House believe it possible, that the Pay- 
master of the Navy never had _ been 
allowed to draw one single check? The 
Paymaster could not draw one single 
shilling out of the Bank of England in 
virtue of his office. 

Mr. Huskisson here interrupted the 
gallant officer. He stated, that the gal- 
lant officer was either totally mistaken, or 


His | but it was true. 


| 





The duties of the Pay- 
master of the Navy might be done with a 
| Very small degree of labour. He might 
| write off in one evening the several ba- 
lances, and even that duty was only a very 
late arrangement. He examined balances 
and made returns to the Navy Office; this 
wasall that the Paymaster of the Navy did, 
and this was done with much ease. The 
present right hon. Gentleman recently 
appointed Treasurer of the Navy, might, 
without the slightest difficulty, perform 
this duty; but they could not turn off the 
gallant officer who now filled the office of 
Paymaster until an opportunity occurred 
of otherwise providing for him. The 
debate of 1826 had turned, not upon these 
points, but upon a question of economy ; 
and he verily believed the House would 
have agreed to a separation of the Presi- 
dency ‘of the Board of Trade from the 
Treasurership of the Navy, had the motion 
then under discussion been one of money. 
The late Greenwich Hospital bill, and the 
Out-pension bill, put great and important 
duties on the Treasurer of the Navy, and 
as long as the Treasurer was attached to 
any other office, his services never could 
be commanded in the Navy Office. Since 
the right hon. Gentleman held the office, 
the superintendance also of all prize 
concerns had been added to its labours, 
and the person who henceforward fills 
the office, will not be a useful public 
servant if he be not able to give his whole 
time and attention to its duties. On the 
whole, he would maintain that, by the 
present arrangement, a sum of 2,200/, 
would be saved to the public, whilst the 
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country would obtain an efficient person 
to fill the office. 

Mr. Huskisson hoped, that he might be 
allowed to offer himself in explanation to 
the House, after such very great ignorance 
had been imputed to him by the gallant 
officer. He might at least be allowed to 
show, that he really did know the ABC of 
the office he had filled. He had been 
charged with talking of checks, when, in 
point of fact, the Paymaster had not the 
power to draw checks. The balance in 
the Bank of England stood in the names 
of the Treasurer and Paymaster of the 
Navy. The Paymaster, under the power 
of attorney from the Treasurer, was au- 
thorized to draw out all that balance, and 
which, in fact, he did. These drafts were 
not in the common form of a banker's 
check, but they were drawn in the follow- 
ing words :—‘ From the balance standing 
in the name of the Treasurer of his Majes- 
ty’s Navy, write off (so many thousand 
pounds) to the Cashier of the Allotments, 
to the Cashier of the Pay Branch, or to 


the Gashier of the Victualling Branch,” | 


and so on. This ‘‘ Write-off” was as 
much an imperative command to pay the 
money as if it were a common banker's 
check, only he had not before made the 
distinction between them, because he 
had no wish to trouble the House with a 
technical explanation. But it had been 
said, that the Paymaster might go away 
from his office for a week. 

Sir George Cockburn.—I never said any 
such a thing. 

Mr. Huskisson.—Well, the gallant 
officer, at least, said for two or three days. 
Documents came every day for the Pay- 
master to examine and sign. To-da 
there might be an account of 100,000/. 
Navy Bills due, and 70,0007. to-morrow. 
Suppose the Paymaster to write-off the 
170,000/. at once, and to go out of town. 
In the present course of business, and at 
the present value of money, these bills, or 
many of them, were not presented for 
several days; and the Paymaster ought 
not, therefore, to write off these large 
sums all at once, but to do so as the sums 
became due. The gallant Admiral had 
been pleased to admit that the Paymaster’s 
duty compelled him to balance all the 
books of the different heads of service; 
and he would appeal to the House whether 
this admission did not amount to what he 
had stated, that the gentleman who filled 
the office of Treasurer of the Navy, if he 
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also performed the duties of Paymaster, 
must be chained to his desk. . 
Mr. Hume said, that Gentlemen who 
were not present at the commencement of 
the debate might be led away from the 
right question, so much had it been de- 
parted from in the course of the discussion. 
Government, on the 12th of February, had 
voluntarily submitted to the House the 
following Resolution, “ that it is the 
opinion of this House, that, in all the 
establishments of the country, every saving 
ought to be made which can be made 
without violation of existing engagements, 
or injury to the public service.” Three 
days afterwards the present Treasurer of 
the Navy vacated his seat in that House, 
having then been appointed to that situa- 
tion. The hon. Baronet had brought 
forward this Motion in consequence of 
that appointment, for it was an open vio- 
lation of the resolution which the Ministers 
had proposed, and to which they had 
made the House pledge its faith to the 
country. Had the Finance Committee 
come to any resolution upon the Pay 
Office, it would have been impossible, from 
the evidence before it, that it could have 
done otherwise than recommend the con- 
solidation of all the Pay Offices; to affect 
ignorance of what would have been the 
Resolution of that Committee, when the 
whole of the evidence was on the Table of 
the House, was either hypocrisy, or it was 
sneering at the House. The question, how- 
ever, before the House was, had Ministers, 
in this appointment, acted with due atten- 
tion to the economy which they acknow- 
ledged to be essential, and which they had 
pledged themselves, and made the King 
pledge himself, to observe? The country 
had now to pay a charge of 2,920/. to the 
Paymaster of Marines, 32,0337. for the 
Pay-office of the Navy; and Ministers 
acknowledged, that when they could get 
rid of or provide for the present Paymaster 
of the Navy, they would make the Trea- 
surer of the Navy do the duty of his office. 
What was this but an admission of a vio- 
lation of their pledges of economy? In 
his opinion, it was the office of Treasurer 
that was unnecessary, and he hoped the 
House would be of the same opinion by 
supporting his hon. friend’s Motion. The 
Secretary of the Admiralty had shown, 
that in 1800 the salary of the Paymaster 
of the Navy was only 5002, per annum.— 
200/. more were soon added, and then 
2007. more, until at last the salary was 
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made to amount to 1,200/. per annum. 
These additions were made, he said, be- 
cause the Paymaster did the whole duties 
of the Treasurer, who had always other 
duties to perform. This was an additional 
fact, that the office of Treasurer was 
unnecessary. It was said, too, that he 
had some of the floating duties of the 
Government to perform; but if he executed 
all the duties now conjured up for his 
office, they were totally incompatible with 
his services as a Member of Parliament. 
The Treasurer, for instance, might be 
chosen a member of the Wexford Com- 
mittee, which might sit for two months, 
and then what became of the duties of the 
Treasurer? [From the Treasury Bench: 
“‘ He may swear off.”] Mr. Hume con- 
tinued: This would be improper—a neg- 
lect of duty ; and it only proved what he 
had stated, that the duties were so incom- 
patible, that when they clashed the 
Member was obliged to swear off from one 
of them. The only way was, to Send the 
Treasurer out of Parliament, and he should 
be happy, and very happy, to remove from 
Parliament that solid band of placemen 
and pensioners out of which the majori- 
ties voting away the public money, and 
voting it into their own pockets, had that 
session chiefly been formed. The House 
had had examples of such removals ; and 
every man knew that the Duke of Wel- 
lington was of so decided a temper, that 
he always got rid of those who, in that 
House, disputed any of his measures. 
The Paymaster of the Forces had spoken 
of his conscientious and independentvotes ; 
but if his votes out of office had not been 
the reverse of his votes in office, he could 
not say much for them. The Secretary of 
the Admiralty had totally misquoted and 
misapplied what he had said upon the 
Navy Department in 1822. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said, and he was 
astonished to hear it, that the salary of 
1,200/. to the Paymaster was given ac- 
cording to the advice of Mr. Hume. But 
he had, in 1822, as he perfectly well 
recollected, recommended the consolida- 
tion of all the Paymasterships; and he 
contended then, that a single individual 
was capable of doing all the Paymasters’ 
duties, with a salary of 1,200/. And he 
asserted that all the duties of the Navy-pay 
department might be performed at an 
expense of 7,000/. or 8,000/., if the 
business was properly arranged. It was 
true that the Paymaster of the Navy had 
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not a shilling in his hands, and could not 
dispose of a single shilling, but every 
department of the State was overloaded 
with double and treble checks, as if a 
gentleman giving an order upon his 
banker found it necessary to pass it also 
through the hands of two or three clerks. 
The Government, which professed to reduce 
and economise, had strangled the Finance 
Committee in its progress; and taking the 
merit of abolishing a few miserable com- 
missionerships, and dismissing some pal- 
try clerks, kept up this great appointment 
in the face of the Resolution of the House, 
The hon. Baronet had brought the case 
forward as a matter of principle; for if 
this expense were allowed, there was no 
degree of extravagance to which Ministers 
would not be ready to go. He hoped that 
hon. Members would, by their votes this 
night, support the consistency of the 
House, and show their sense of the 
manner in which the present Government 
had violated its pledge of economy, and 
had shown an utter disregard of the 
expenditure of the public money. 

Mr. Peel said, before the House dis- 
posed of the proposition now submitted to 
its consideration, it would not be imma- 
terial distinctly to recall to its recollection 
the character and principle of that propo- 
sition. It was uot a Motion to reduce an 
excessive estimate, nor to diminish an 
extravagant vote, but to visit those who had 
made this appointment with condemnation 
and censure. Thus a question of justice 
was inseparably interwoven with a matter 
of policy. The House was called upon to 
pronounce a verdict; it was sitting, not 
merely in its political, but in its judicial 
character ; and, however highly excited 
party feelings might be, he was certain 
there were few Members who would con- 
sent to pronounce that verdict without 
listening to the evidence, and paying due 
regard to the intentions of the accused. 
The animus was always a very main ingre- 
dient in ‘the estimate of criminality. 
Never had he been more satisfied of any- 
thing in his life, than that if the House 
adopted the proposition of the hon. 
Baronet, it would be doing an act of the 
most flagrant injustice, Standing in the 
situation he (Mr. Peel) occupied, appear- 
ing as the advocate of the accused, and 
addressing the House as the Judges to 
decide the question of guilt or innocence, 
he felt that it would be an insult to require 
its forbearance and indulgence. In the 
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year 1828, when a schism, to the circum- 
stances of which he could never refer 
without regret, occurred between the mem- 
bers of the Government, his right hon. 
friend Mr, Vesey Fitzgerald had been 
appointed President of the Board of Trade 
and Treasurer of the Navy. Lord Melville 
and his hon. friend behind him (Sir G. 
Cockburn) protested against that joint 
nomination, and they had nothing in view 
but the efficiency of the service, which 
they apprehended would then be injured : 
they contended that the two places should 
not be united in the same person; and the 
question was considered at the time with 
reference to what had passed in the year 
1826, when the House had overruled the 
proposal of Government that these offices 
should be disunited. Ministers, in 1828, 
thought it right to defer to the sense of 
Parliament, and Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald was 
therefore called upon to discharge the 
duties of both situations. So matters 
continued, until the health of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald broke down under the weight of his 
united duties and anxieties, and it then 
was required of Ministers to consider 
what arrangements could be made to 
provide a substitute. ‘To the abilities 
and aptitude for business of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald he had borne testimony on a 
former occasion, and it was not necessary 
to repeat it now; but during the whole | 
summer his health had suffered from his | 
laborious attendance on Parliament, and | 
on the duties of his office, till at length it 
entirely failed, and when he retired Minis- 
ters did certainly think that the time had 
arrived when they might safely depart 
from what appeared to ‘have been the in- | 
tention of the House—provided, at the | 
same time, a saving of the public money 
could be effected. If they had wished to 
make out a specious case, and not to trust 
to the good sense and ‘feeling of Parlia- 
ment in judging of their intentions, they 
might have filled up the office of Master 
of the Mint, with a salary of 3,000/. a 
year— have appointed a Treasurer of 
the Navy, as the office still existed, and 
have united the situations of President of 
the Board of Trade and Treasurer of the 
Navy, with the emoluments which pre- 
viously belonged to those united offices. 
Had that course been pursued, not a word 
of objection would have been uttered ; and 
were not Ministers at liberty to save the 
public 2,200/. a-year if they could, al- 
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adhere closely to the wishes of Parliament? 
The argument of his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Huskisson) had been, that the wishes of 
Parliament had been expressed, in 1826, 
contrary to the views of Government, and 
that Ministers, on the recent occasion, 
ought to have deferred to the Resolution 
of the House. No doubt, in a matter of 
indifference, such should have been the 
course; but if it were found that the 
health of a valuable and able public ser- 
vant had yielded to the pressure of the 
duties of both offices, and if, by departing 
from that course, 1,000/. a-year in the 
first instance, and ultimately, 2,200/. a- 
year could be saved to the public, with a 
relinquishment, besides, of patronage, was 
it consistent with the principles of com- 
mon justice to visit Government with a 
vote of censure and condemnation? Minis- 
ters had thought that they might review 
the circumstances of the appointment, and 
they had decided that the best arrange- 
ment was not to make the deputy prin- 
cipal, but to secure to a great national 
establishment the services of a public man 
of ability, while, at the same time, his 
salary was reduced. The hon. Member 
for Montrose had asked how the Treasurer 
of the Navy could discharge his official 
duties, be present in his place in Parlia- 
ment, and attend also as a Member of the 
Wexford Committee? He (Mr. Peel) 
wished to know how the same man could 
be Treasurer of the Navy, President of the 
Board of Trade, be present in his place in 
Parliament, and attend also on the Wex- 
ford Committee? Surely, if three were 
incompatible, @ fortiori, four must be in- 
compatible also, according to the very 
shewing of the hon. Gentleman. But be- 
fore the House became parties to this vote 
of condemnation, he implored it to attend 
to the opinion it had expressed by its 
Committee. From the year 1788. to the 
present time, various inquiries had been 
instituted into the office of Treasurer of 
the Navy, and no Committee had yet ever 
suggested the fitness of abolishing the 
office. Several had complained that the 
duties were performed by deputy ; and 
hence, an opinion was implied that, for 
the sake of the public service, it ought to 
be made a substantive and efficient ap- 
pointment. Upon this point, he would 
not go farther back than the Finance 
Committee of 1817, of which the President 
of the Royal Society (Mr. D. Gilbert) had 
consented to act as Chairman. What was 
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the Report of that Committee? Before 
Ministers filled up the post, they had re- 
ferred to all the Reports; and if they had 
erred, they had erred with authorities in 
their favour, which, in mere justice, would 
prevent Parliament from joining in a vote 
of censure and condemnation. The Re- 
port of the Finance Committee of 1817 
was, that the salary of the Treasurer of 
the Navy was much too large. A reduc- 
tion was therefore recommended, and it 
was proposed that the office and its salary 
should be placed upon the same footing 
as that of the Paymaster of the Forces. At 
that date, the salary was 4,000/. a-year ; 
and the Committee added, that it was not 
for them to determine whether it should 
be lowered to 3,000/. a-year, or to any 
other sum. Thus it was evident, that 
Ministers had not acted in precise concur- 
rence with the suggestion of the Commit- 
tee, because they had gone beyond it, and 
had lowered the emolument of the office 
of Treasurer of the Navy below 3,000J. 
a-year. They had reduced it to 2,000/. 
a-year, and had put it precisely on the 
footing of the Paymaster of the Forces. 
If, after this recommendation, and _ this 
conduct founded upon it, Parliament were 
to turn round at once, and pass a vote of 
censure upon Ministers, he must say, that 
reports of Committees, instead of being 
beacons to guide, would be converted into 
false lights to delude. The value of 
Reports would be at an end—* Bring me 
no more Reports—let them fly all”— 
since it would be far safer for Ministers to 
act on their own responsibility and dis- 
cretion than on the recommendations of 
committees. In filling up the recent va- 
cancy they had adopted the very advice 
of their political opponents, and they felt 
satisfied that it was utterly impossible for 
men on any side of the House to object to 
the arrangement. And here, he must say, 
although he had had some reason to be 
prepared for opposition from his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Huskisson), he was, neverthe- 
less, utterly astonished by his speech. ' He 
had referred to the Nestor of the Cabinet 
(Lord Bathurst), and to the example of 
Mr. Rose in 1807, observing, that he him- 
self was the only man in the House who 
had held the united offices of President of 
the Board of Trade and Treasurer of the 
Navy : he therefcre hoped that the House 
would confide in his authority. At pre- 
sent, his right hon. friend held neither of- 
fice, and he might say with Macheath— 
VOL, XXIII. 
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“‘ How happy could I be with either—” 
But in 1826, when doubly burthened, he 
added, like the same gallant captain, 
another line to his song— 

“ Were t’other dear charmer away ;”’ 
for, although he now argued that another 
appointment ought to be added to that of 
Treasurer of the Navy, in his speech on 
the 7th April 1826 he contended that the 
duties were more important than they were 
generally supposed, and that they could 
not be properly executed by an individual 
who was also President of the Board of 
Trade. Mr. Huskisson then said,* 

“‘He also was relieved from the neces- 
sity of saying any thing relative to what 
some Gentlemen called an useless office, — 
the Treasurership of the Navy. After what 
had been stated by his right hon. friend 
near him, and by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, it was scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that the business of that 
department had very considerably in- 
creased, as well as the importance of the 
duties connected with it, since the transfer 
to it of the management of seamen’s wills. 
It was quite erroneous to suppose that the 
business of that office was a mere matter 
of paying money. So far from that, the 
Treasurer of the Navy was called on to 
to exercise his discretion in the instance 
of every demand made on him for money. 
He was obliged to sift the grounds of each 
claim, and to decide on the merits of the 
applicant. With so many branches of 
public duty to be performed, the Bank 
could not be expected to execute them, or 
to exercise any discretion on the different 
cases submitted to the consideration of 
whoever might be placed in the superin- 
tendence of that department. Whether 
from his not having that capacity of mind 
which the discharge of such duties un- 
doubtedly required, or from whatever 
other cause, he confessed he did feel con- 
siderable hardship arising out of the union 
of the two offices of President of the 
Board of Trade and Treasurer of the Navy. 
He felt not only the difficulty attendant 
upon a due discharge of the duties of both, 
but the anxiety which proceeded from the 
great pecuniary responsibility which at- 
tached to one of those offices; the weight 
of which was, in no inconsiderable de- 
gree, augmented by the duties arising 
from the frequent complaints from the 
Navy-office, the Victualling-office, and 
other departments of the public service 
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connected with it. He declared that, 
united as those offices were in him, he 
could not satisfy his mind that the duties 
of the Treasurership of the Navy were, so 
far as he was concerned, duly and ade- 
quately performed.” * * 
“‘In answer to what had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman, with reference 
to whether or not he had time enough to 
discharge the duties of both employments, 
he certainly could not reply that he had 
not time enough; but he could most 
truly declare, that to whatever cause it 
might be owing, he was not able to do the 
duties of both offices with that satisfaction 
to his own feelings with which he thought 
every public duty ought to be performed. 
Beyond question, the country was fully 
entitled to his best services, and to all his 
services; but so long as he remained un- 
able to divest himself of the feelings to 
which he had adverted, he was convinced 
that it was any thing rather than a public 
service to continue in possession of both 
offices without being able adequately to 
discharge the duties attached to them.” 
* «The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had told the Committee, 
that when he held that office he contrived 
to do other duties of a public nature. 
Doubtless, a man: of his powers and dili- 
gence was capable of holding such an 
employment with advantage to the public, 
and also to discharge other duties of im- 
portance; but this could not be accepted 
as a proof that the burthensome duties at 
the Board of Trade were compatible with 
those at the Navy-office. The further 
consideration of this question he would 
now leave in the hands of the House, 
so far as he was personally concerned.” 
This opinion, which his right hon. friend 
then gave, of the duties of the two offices, 
was, in his viewof the matter, a correct one, 
and it had been confirmed by the failure of 
the health of Mr. Fitzgerald; and Ministers 
were, therefore, led to believe that the plan 
they had recently adopted was advisable, 
not only on the score of public economy, 
but because the duties of the office could 
not otherwise be efficiently discharged, 
The Presidency of the Board of Trade had 
been united with the Mastership of the 
Mint, because the right hon. Gentleman 
who occupied those two places was, at 
least, not new to either of them. It ought 
not to be forgotten that the proposal of 
1826 was to add 2,000/. a-year to the pub- 
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pursued saved more than that sum to the 

public. He did not know that he could 

say more on this subject, for he would not 
enter into the details, resting confidently 

upon the justice and equity of the case to 

*| produce their due impression upon the 
House, without any bias from party feel- 
ings or personal resentments. He would 

put it to all who heard him, whether the 
general conduct of the present Govern- 

ment—that of the Duke of Wellington— 

was such as to justify a vote of censure. 

He was sure that the House, sitting as 

judges, would not only consider the wishes 
of the hon. mover, but the intentions and 
the acts of the Government. The great 
advocate for economy (the hon. Member 
for Montrose), to whose motives posterity 
would do justice, however annoying and 
persevering his opposition, had repeatedly 
acknowledged, that, comparing the present 
Cabinet with any that had preceded it, he 
thought that it had evinced a more sin 
cere desire than any other to spare the pub- 
lic purse. It did not, indeed, go as far as 
the hon. Member wished; but still he had 
felt bound, in justice, to admit, that it had 
gone a great way. The hon. Baronet (Sir 
J. Graham) had urged that it was neces- 
sary to reduce this office, in order to lessen 
the number of that band of pensioners 
who were called upon, on every occasion, 
to overwhelm the sense of the independ- 
ent portion of the House. The hon. 
Baronet and the hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. Hobhouse) were at issue, in 
some sort, upon this point, as the latter 
had said, in a recent debate, that he pre- 
ferred a bad strong Government to a good 
weak one. It became important, there- 
fore, to consider the present amount of 
Government influence, compared with the 
better periods of our history, to which the 
hon. Baronet had referred with such ap- 
parent satisfaction. Some time since re- 
turns were called for and laid on the Table 
showing the number of Members of Par- 
liament who held office, place, or pension 
in the first Parliament of George Ist; a 
similar return was made for the first Par- 
liament of George 2nd; and a third re- 
turn of the Members of Parliament who 
held offices at the pleasure of the Crown, 

or other places, in the first Parliament of 
George 4th. In the first Parliament of 
George Ist, instead of the fifty or sixty 
placemen now in the House, they had 271 
Members of Parliament holding situa- 
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the first Parliament of George 2nd, there 
were 257 Members also holding offices 
at the pleasure of the Crown. This was 
a much greater number than at present. 
Perhaps it would be said that those offices 
were so skilfully divided, that a few situa- 
tions were spread over a numerous body 
of placemen. What, however, was the 
fact? So far from a few offices being 
made to serve a great number of holders, 
the skill was exercised in accumulating 
upon the heads of individuals a number of 
ottices, which, by persons less adroit and 
able than were the dispensers of Crown 
patronage in those days, would have been 
considered utterly incompatible. At the 
time that there were 271 servants of the 
Crown, holding their situations during 
pleasure, sitting in that House, Mr. 
Craggs was, by the singular dexterity 
of that period, enabled to hold the offices 
of Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, Lord Warden 
of the Stannaries, Comptroller of the 
Household and Governor of St. Paul’s. 
Another Member of the Parliament was 
Secretary of State, Secretary at War, 
Clerk of Deliveries to the Ordnance, 
and a Lord of Trade. A third Member 
was a Secretary of. State, Comptroller 
of the Household, a Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and Ambassador to Spain. The 
present number of Members in that House 
was 658; the number at the time of 
which he was speaking, was 558—there 
then existed an Irish Parliament— and it 
was pretty generally acknowledged that 
that body possessed an adequate supply of 
parliamentary offices. It was quite clear, 
therefore, in comparing the influence of 
the Crown at present with those days of 
whig constitutional purity, that the ba- 
lance was greatly in favour of the present 
time. The hon. Baronet by whom the 
Motion was made contended for the re- 
duction of-the influence of the Crown by 
the reduction of the office against which 
his speech was directed; but he thought 
it had been made pretty well manifest 
that the influence of the Crown was 
undergoing a most rapid reduction. With- 
out dwelling further upon those topics, he 
should call upon the House to review the 
general conduct of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Government. His hon, friend near 
him, the Secretary to the Treasury, stated 
not long since, that during the summer 
the noble Duke at the head of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had been occupied in 
effecting every possible reduction con- 
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sistent with the interests of the public 
service; and the effect of his having so 
long and so assiduously directed his at- 
tention to that subject was, that from that 
time to the present it had not been in his 
power to bestow any office of sufficient 
value to be worth the acceptance of any 
person holding the rank of a gentleman. 
The fact was, that so limited was the 
number of offices now in the gift of Go- 
vernment, that the patronage of the Crown 
might be considered as mortgaged for 
several years to come. He would ask, 
had the Duke of Wellington supported 
his government by a prostituted or lavish 
expenditure? On the contrary, it might, 
with perfect truth, be said, that, with very 
few exceptions indeed, he had not con- 
ferred any civil distinction since he came 
into office. Other Governments preced- 
ing his, might have found it necessary to 
avail themselves of the prerogative of the 
Crown, even to an extent that might have 
been called a lavish expenditure of public 
honours. ‘The Duke of Wellington had 
in no instance availed himself of that 
branch of the royal prerogative, of the 
exercise of which former Administrations 
had been so lavish. Upon inquiry it would 
be found, that in no one case had he con- 
ferred any civil honours since his acces- 
sion to office. In the days of Mr. Pitt, 
perhaps, a different course might have 
been found necessary. But he was mis- 
taken in saying ‘in no one instance 3” 
there were some few exceptions—one or 
two perhaps—but they were not cases in 
which any influence could be exercised 
over that House. His noble friend had, 
with these exceptions, never felt it neces- 
sary to recommend the exercise of the 
prerogative of the Crown in that respect ; 
not that he undervalued that patronage, 
but that he had not found it necessary for 
the purposes of Government as it was 
in former Administrations. The present 
Administration looked for support to public 
opinion, and they felt that, relying upon 
that, and steadily pursuing that course 
which they considered most likely to de- 
serve it, the influence of such patronage 
might be dispensed with. Greatly indeed 
should he be disappointed if the vote of 
that evening should convince him that 
they were mistaken in such reliance, and 
that they required such influence. The 
House would no doubt exercise its own 
discretion as to the Motion before it, and 
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done, it should think proper to adopt the 
proposition of the hon. Baronet, they 
would bow with submission, but they would 
still have the satisfaction of thinking that 
they had not deserved the censure. He 
must observe, however, that if the House 
passed a censure on the Ministers who 
had done most in the way of economy and 
retrenchment, it would hold out to their 
successors the folly of relying on public 
opinion, in lieu of that patronage which 
other administrations had so profusely 
exercised, 

Sir George Warrender said, that he would 
support the Motion, because he considered 
it acting up to the resolution lately 
adopted by the House. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that after having 
heard the whole case, he could not support 
a motion which implied a censure upon Mi- 
nisters who, he admitted, had done much 
in the way of reduction ; at the same time 
he admitted that a more economical course 
might be adopted. ‘They were going on in 
extravagance which ought to be checked, 
and he would state his opinions on the sub- 
ject when they came to discuss the Navy 
Estimates. 

The House then divided, when there 
appeared ; —- For the Resolution 90; 
against it 188.—Majority 98. 


List of the Minority. 


Astley, Sir J. 
Baring, Sir T. 
Bernal, R. 
Bentinck, Lord G, 
Birch, J. 
Brownlow, C. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Bright, I. 
Buxton, J. J. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Buck, L. W. 
Cave, ht. O. 
Cavendish, W. 
Colborne, R. 
‘Clifton, Lord 
Carew, R. 
Carter, J. 
Calvert, C. 
Cavendish, H. 
Davenport, E. D. 
Dawson, A. 
Dawson, E. J. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Dundas, hon. G. 
Dundas, Sir R. A. 
Duncombe, hon. W, 
Dick, H. 
Fuston, Lord 
Encombe, Lord 


Ebrington, Lord 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Fane, J. 

Fyler, T. B. 
Gordon, R. 

Grant, R. 

Hiarvey, D. W. 
Heron, Sir R. 
Ileneage, G. F. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Hiume, J. 
Huskisson, rt. hon. W. 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Keck, G. 

Kemp, T. R. 
King, hon. General 
Lamb, hon. G. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lester, B. 
Littleton, E. 
Lygon, hon. Colonel 
Maberly, J. 
Martin, J. 
Marshall, W. 
Morpeth, Lord 


Marryat, J. 
Malcolm, N. 
Macqueen, T. 
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O'Connell, D. 
Ord, W. 
Palmerston, Berd 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Phillips, G. R. 
Phillips, Sir G. 
Power, R. 

Rice, T. S. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Robinson, Sir G. 
Rumbold, C. EF. 
Russell, Lord J. 


Rowley, Sir W. Bart. 


Rickford, W. 
Sefton, Lord 
Stanley, E. G. 
Scott, hon. W. H. 
Thomson, C, P. 
Townshend, Lord C. 
Trant, W.H. 
Uxbridge, Lord 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 


Coal Trade. 


Wall, C. B. 
Warburton, IT. 
Warrender, Sir G. 
Webb, Colonel E. 
Wilson, Sir R. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Westenra, hon. H. 
Wood, Ald. 
Wood, C. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Whitbread, W. 
TELLERS, 
Grahan, Sir J. 
Howick, Lord 
PaIReD OFT. 
Sykes, D. 
Denison, W. J. 
Slaney, R. 
Liddell, hon. H. 
Du Cane, P. 
Winnington, Sir T. 
Lambert, Colonel 
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M‘Donald,Sir J. Bart. 


Lonpon anp Eprinsurcu Roaps.| 
On the Motion of Lord Viscount Morpeth, 
a Select Committee was appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the Roads between 
London and Edinburgh, and London and 
Portpatrick, 








HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 15. 


MINuTES.] Petitions praying that the Trade with India 
might be opened were prcsented—by Lord KinNouL, from 
the Corporation of Perth :—By the Earlof Rossiyn, from 
the Chamber of Commerce of Kirkaldy, and from the Town 
and Council of Kirkaldy :—By Earl Stanuopr, from the 
Trinity-House of Kingston-upon-Hull:—By the Marquis 
of Bure, from the Corporation of Greenock :—By the Mar- 
quis of Lanspown, from the Chamber of Commerce of 
Bristol :—And by the Ear] of DuDLEy, from certain persons 
in Staffordshire and Worcestershire. Complaining of the 
Distress of the Country, and praying for Reduction of Taxa- 
tion, were presented—by the Earl of HARDWICKE, from 
theoccupiersand owners of land in thecounty of Cambridge, 
and from the hundred of Ely :—By Lord Kine, from a 
parish in Gloucestershire :—By Earl Stanuorg, from the 
Clergymen, Freeholders, and Inhabitants of Kingston-upon- 
Hull:—By Earl Beaucuamp, from the Grand Jury of Wor- 
cester :—And by the Marquis of LAnspown, from the In- 
habitants of the county of Ross. Against the Payment of 
wages in Goods were presented—by the Duke of WELLING- 
TON, from a place in Gloucestershire :—And by the Earl of 
DupLey, from Wolverhampton, from Dudley, and from 
the neighbourhood of the same place :—Against the Punish- 
ment of Death in certain cases, by Lord DE DUNSTANVILLE, 
from a place in Cornwall :—By the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
from the town and neighbourhood of Southampton :— And 
by the Marquis of LANspown from the Quakers of Ireland. 
Praying for'an alteration of the Corn Laws ;-By Lord Kine, 
from the inhabitants of Uley: —Against the Truck System 
by the Duke of WELLINGTON, from the inhabitants of 
Stroud. Praying for the removal of the Duty on Coals, by 
the Marquis of CLANRICARDE, from Galway :—And praying 
for the repeal of the Subletting Act, by the Marquis of 
LONDONDERRY, from the inhabitants of Belfast. 

The Transfer of Aids Bill, the Exchequer-Bills (12,000,0007.) 
Bill, and the Jersey and Guernsey Poor Bill, went through 
Committecs, and were Reported. 


Coat Trave.}] The Marquis of Lon- 
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donderry, in presenting a Petition from the 
Coal-whippers of London, praying their 
Lordships to remedy certain abuses in the 
Coal-trade, observed, that the Committee 
sitting up-stairs was likely to throw much 
light on the monstrous frauds committed 
in the port of London with respect to the 
article of Coals. He was happy also to say, 
that he believed the Corporation of the 
City of London would come forward and 
remedy these evils. He had observed, in- 
deed, that a measure was in progress in 
another place, to substitute the practice of 
selling coals by weight, for selling them 
by measure, which would tend greatly to 
remove the abuses. 


Shipping Interest. 


Sutprine Inrerest.] Earl Stanhope, 
in presenting a Petition from the Ship- 
owners of Kingston-upon-Hull, praying 
that a reduction of the expenses in every de- 
partmentofthe Governmentmight be effect- 
ed, and that means might be taken to pro- 
duce a more equal distribution of the bur- 
thens of the people, observed, that it was no 
answerto the complaints of the Ship-owners, 
to show that a large amount of tonnage was 
employed, forhe could prove, thatin that re- 
spect, the greatest possible fallacies existed ; 
for though the amount of tonnage was 
considerable, the freights were very low. 
He wished to ask the noble Duke at the 
head of the Government, whether he had 
any objection to the appointment of a Select 
Committee to consider the state of the 
Shipping Interest ? 

The Duke of Wellington replied, that he 
did not understand the noble Earl to have 
shewn any ground for appointing such a 
Committee. if the noble Earl made a 
motion upon the subject, he should be 
better able to give it a direct answer. 

Earl Stanhope said, he was quite ready 
to make such a motion; but he begged to 
remind the noble Duke, that this was by 
no means the first petition which had been 
presented on the subject, so that it could 
hardly be new to the Government. The 
noble Duke called himself (as no doubt he 
was) a friend to the Shipping Interests ; 
but he declined to take any means for in- 
creasing the freights of the Ship-owners. 
He would give notice of his motion on a 
future day. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he had 
not declined to do any thing that would 
assist the Shipping Interest. All he had 
said was, that he could not adopt means 
to benefit them, by raising their freights, 
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without making some other class suffer 
from the advantage conferred on them, 


SPEAKERS OF THE House or Lorps.] 
The Lord Chancellor, in giving notice, 
that he would, on Friday next, move the 
second reading of two Bills, one relating to 
the Property of Lunatics, and the other to 
Contempt of the Court of Chancery, in- 
formed their Lordships, that his Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to issue two 
commissions; one authorising Lord Ten- 
terden to act as Speaker to their Lordships’ 
House in the absence of the Lord Chan- 
cellor; and the other authorising Lord 
Wynford to act as Speaker in the absence 
of Lord Tenterden andthe Lord Chancellor. 
The two Commissions were, on the Motion 
of the Lord Chancellor, read by the clerk. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 15. 


MINUTES.] THOMAS GARDINER BRAMSTON, Esq. took the 
Oaths and his Seat as Member for the County of Essex. 
A Report of the Committee on the Wexford Election was 
submitted to the House to the following effect: 

** That the right of election for the Borough of Wexford, 
was not in the description of persons that was set forth in 
the Petition, but that it consisted in such persons as had 
served an apprenticeship of seven years to freemen, or had 
resided in the Borough of Wexford at the period of their 
admission to the freedom, or had carried on business for 
six years in Wexford, pursuant to statute 14 and 15 
Charles 2nd, and the new rules for the better encourage- 
ment of Protestants to take up their residence in different 
towns in Ireland: 

**That Sir Ropert Wicram, Knt., was not duly 
elected at the last election; but that Sir EowarD CuoLmg- 
LEY DERING, Bart., was duly elected, and ought to have 
been returned: 

“« That neither the Petition against the return, nor the 
Opposition to it, was frivolous or vexatious : 

‘* That from certain facts which had been disclosed in 
the proceedings before the Committee, they deemed it ex- 
pedient that the Evidence should be printed and laid before 
the House.”—Ordered. 

The Galway Franchise Bill was brought in and read a first 
time; and the Pensions and Duties Bill was read a third 
time and passed. 

Petition from the Tradesmen of Merthyr Tidvill, against any 
alteration in the laws relative to the Payment of Wages; 
presented by Sir CHARLES MorGan.—From the Iron-Mas- 
ters of Merthyr Tidvill, and from the Tradesmen of Bed- 
welty; by Sir CurtstopHeR CoLe.—From the Tradesmen 
in Dudley; by Sir THomMAS WINNINGTON; all complain- 
ing of great Distress. 

Petitions against the renewal of the East India Company’s 
Charter, from the inhabitants of Pontefract; by Mr. 
Hovu.pswortH:— from Darlington, and Stockton-upon- 
Tees; by Lord WiLttam Pow.Lett:—from Bury; by 
Lord StanLey:—from the Corporations of, Perth and 
Dumbarton; by Mr. A. CAMPBELL. Petition, praying for 
the repeal of the Duty on Hops, from Ewhurst, Burwash, 
and Etchingham; by Mr. Bernat. Petition, praying for 
the repeal of the Malt Duty, from the Hundred of Taver- 
ham (Norfolk); by Mr. WoprHousr. Petitions, com- 
plaining of Distress from the inhabitants of the Hundred of 
Hoxne; by Sir EpwarD Kerrison. From the Ship- 
owners of Scarborough; by Mr. Witt1Am DuncomsBs. 
From the inhabitants of Cripplegate Without; by Mr. 
ALDERMAN Woop. From the inhabitants of the county of 
Flint and Holywell; by Sir Epnwarp Load, 
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Returns were presented of the number of Inquests held by 
Commissioners of Wide Strects in Dublin, and the sums 
paid to the Jurors:~Of the amount of First Fruits received 
during the last ten years: —Of the memorial of Francis 
M‘Bryan and others to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, re- 
lative to the Sub-Sheriff of Fermanagh :—Of the number of 
causes set down in the Court of Session of Scotland, for the 
first time, in each year since 1811, and of other matters re- 
lating to this Court. 

Returns were ordered, on the Motion of Mr. BERNAL, of all 
Sums of Money voted by the House of Assembly in the 
island of Jamaica, in 1825, 1826, and 1827, describing in 
what manner it was appropriated :—Of the number of the 
King’s troops in that island in those years :—On the Motion 
of Mr. WarBuRTON, of the number of the Commissioners 
of Bankrupts in London, distinguishing whether they are 
Barristers or not, and whether they hold any office. 


Smuggling Tobacco. 


Tanygore anp Carnatic ComMis- 
stons.] A Bill to continue the Tanjore 
Commission for a limited time having 
been read a second time, and a Motion 
made to commit it, 

Mr. Hume inquired whether the Bill 
would cost the country any additional 
expense, and whether it was to be expected 
that the affairs into which these Commis- 
sions were instituted to inquire, would 
ever be arranged. In particular he wished 
to observe, that the Carnatic Commis- 
sioners had sat during two or three gene- 
rations, and it was high time that their 
inquiries, unless the Commission were to 
be eternal, should be brought to a close. 

Mr. Aséell, in reply, stated, the Bill 
would cause no additional expense. 
was only to enable the Tanjore Com- 
missioners to examine witnesses on oath, 
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and continue that Commission for a fur- | 


ther period. He could inform the hon. 
Member, that the Carnatic Commissioners 
had presented their last report, and that 
the whole business of that Commission 
was about to be brought to a close. 


Saucertwe Tosacco.] Mr. H. Davis, 
in presenting a Petition from persons deal- 
ing in Tobacco in Bristol, praying for the 
reduction of the duties on Tobacco, ob- 
served that he could not avoid expressing 
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on the score of morality, the duties on 
Tobacco ought to be lowered ; nor did he 
think that the interests of the State would 
suffer by such a measure. If the duty 
which was 3s. per pound were reduced to 
ls. Gd. he was persuaded that the con- 
sumption of Tobacco would increase in pro- 
portion, and the revenue receive no injury. 
As the right hon, Gentleman, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was to bring 
forward his financial plan for the year 
that night, he hoped that a large reduction 
of the duties on Tobacco would be in- 
cluded in that plan. 


Distress in Scotland. 


Distress 1n ScorLanD—Ta X ATION. ] 
Mr. John Campbell presented a Petition 


}from the noblemen, freeholders, &c. of 
| Dumbartonshire, complaining of Distress, 


and praying for Relief by reduction of Tax- 
ation, The hon. Member said, that 
though he did not admit the country to 
be in that state of distress which some 
hon. Members thought, and in this he 
agreed with the petitioners, yet it un- 
doubtedly was suffering to a considerable 
extent. He would not inquire intothe causes 
of that distress, but much of it he thought 
was to be attributed to the alteration in 
the currency. He did not wish to have 
another alteration, but if Parliament were 
to institute an inquiry, it would at least 
learn to what extent its own measures had 
caused the evils, and it might find some 
means of alleviating them. This was the 
view of the petitioners, who also expressed 
their confidence in the Government. Mi- 
nisters had already evinced a disposition 


| to afford relief: and he had every hope 


that the statement which they were about 


/to hear from the right hon. Gentleman 


his surprise, that these duties should have | 


The 


been suffered to continue so long. 


evils they inflicted on the community were | 


of great magnitude, for which the revenue 
derived from them was no compensation. 
The illicit trade carried on in Tobacco 
was enormous. No vigilance could guard 
against the temptation afforded by a duty 


that in amount was nine times the value | 


Tobacco formed the bulk 
Smuggling was 


of the article. 
of every illicit cargo. 


(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) would 
prove that still more effectual measures of 
relief were in contemplation. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that though 
the distress in Scotland was not as great 
as that in England, yet there was great 
suffering amongst the agricultural classes 
there. The price of cattle was so low,— 
he spoke chiefly of the county of Kireud- 
bright,—that people could not get the 
price for them which they themselves 
gave last year, and he believed the same 
might be said of other counties. The 
result was, that the farmers could not pay 
their rents except out of their capital, and 
the distress of the lower classes, though 


almost as bad as stealing, to which it fre- | they had hitherto done pretty well, were 
quently led, and therefore, if it were only | now suffering extremely. The only remedy 
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to which the people now looked was a re- 
duction of taxation, and he hoped it would 
be largely administered that evening. 

Sir G. Murray was surprised and sorry 
to hear such a statement as that of the 
hon. Gentleman. He could state, how- 
ever, that in other counties a different state 
of things existed, and that in the county 
which he had the honour to represent 
(Perthshire) no such distress was known. 
He had received an account that day from 
one of the greatest landed proprietors in 
that county, who stated that his rents 
were never more regularly paid than at 
present. From what he had heard, he 
should be disposed to form a different 
opinion from that just expressed by the 
hon. Member for Kircudbright. 

Sir G. Warrender said, that he could 
state asa landed proprietor of that county 
to which the gallant officer had alluded, 
that he could not get a farthing of rent, 
and he believed other counties in Scotland 
were in no better situation, though the 
rents had been reduced forty per cent 
since 1814, 

Mr. W. Dundas denied altogether that 
Scotland was in the distress which the 
hon. Member described. If wages had 
fallen, so had the price of the necessaries 
of life—if the prices of cattle had fallen, 
it was a relief to the farmer that wages 
had fallen also, and that rents had been 
lowered. From what he knew of Scot- 
land he could not concur in the opinion 
that the agriculturists and the labourers 
were suffering in any extreme degree. 

Mr. E. Davenport said, it was a proof 
of the distress of the country when a Mi- 
nister of the Crown made a boast of one 
Jandholder in Perth receiving his rents. 

The Petition to lie on the Table. 


Finances oF THe Country.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer having moved 
that the House resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider the several Acts relating 
to the Excise, and the Speaker having ac- 
cordingly left the Chair, the right hon. 
Gentleman proceeded to address the Com- 
mittee as follows :—I avail myself of the 
opportunity afforded on the present oc- 
casion, of bringing thus early before the 
House the views of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment respecting the financial concerns of 
the country, and I do so, not more in 
deference to the wishes expressed by this 
House, than in compliance with my own 
sense of what is due in justice and in pro- 
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priety to the reasonable expectations of 
the people at large, holding us bound, as 
they do, to lay before Parliament as soon 
nail as distinctly as possible, the course 
which we deem it right and expedient to 
pursue. In the present depressed state 
of the country, and when great anxiety is 
manifested by all classes respecting the 
measures which his Majesty’s Government 
intend to propose to Parliament, it is 
right that the House of Commons should, 
as early as possible, be made acquainted 
with the views and intentions of the re- 
sponsible advisers of the Crown. This, 
I say, becomes doubly necessary at a time 
of such general anxiety, which, on the one 
hand, fills people with exaggerated ex- 
pectations of the measures which Par- 
liament is likely to adopt, and of the 
means of relief which it is capable of 
affording ; and on the other, calls forth so 
much unwillingness to give credit to the 
Government for feeling that sympathy 
which it ought and does feel towards the 
suffering portion of society. It therefore 
becomes highly desirable that the measures 
to be submitted to Parliament should be 
known immediately, in order to prove, if 
possible, how little ground there is, in jus- 
tice and in truth, either for those exagger- 
ated expectations on the one hand, or that 
unreasonable distrust which is to be found 
on the other. When last I had the honour 
of making a similar statement to the 
House to that I am now about to lay 
before it, I adverted to what was then 
said on the subject of depression, and I 
ventured to express a hope that the em- 
barrassment of that period would not prove 
of long continuance. It is perfectly true, 
Sir, that my expectations on that point 
have not been realised. Different circum- 
stances have occurred during the past year 
to protract the duration of those diffi- 
culties, and to increase the pressure upon 
the people somewhat beyond that which I 
had anticipated. In thus merely touching, 
as I do, upon this topic, I have no inten- 
tion of entering into a discussion of the 
circumstances which have aggravated the 
difficulties we had to contend against, or 
of the causes which excite the present 
anxiety of the people, for I am anxious to 
disembarrass my statement of anything 
which could add to its length or interfere 
with its simplicity; and I am the more 
disposed to put this restraint upon my- 
self, as a day has been fixed for discussing 
at large the state of the country, I shall, 
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certainly, Sir, by following this method, 
best consult my own convenience; but 
that I should not regard, were I not per- 
suaded that I am, at the same time, at- 
tending to the feelings and the wishes of 
the House, by abstaining from any notice 
of that part of the public affairs which the 
Motion I have just alluded to will bring 
distinctly under the consideration of Par- 
jiament. When 1 put that subject aside, 
however, I wish, on the part of myself 
and my colleagues, to state, whica I do, 
in order to prevent any misunderstanding 
or misrepresentation, that I put it aside— 
not because we feel no sympathy or com- 
misseration with that part of the people of 
this country now enduring distress—far 
from it,—I shall, before I sit down, give 
the best evidence that it is in the power 
of any man to give, that we have exerted, 
and continue to exert, our best endeavours 
to alleviate, as far as we possibly can, the 
difficulties of the country, but because, as 
I have just said, the Motion to be brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury will afford a far more convenient 
opportunity for discussing it. In admit- 
ting the existence of difficulties, however, 
1 again wish to guard against being mis- 
understood. Whatever difficulties we 
have to contend against, I think there is 
no cause for despondency or permanent 
alarm—no ground to entertain appre- 
hensions for the stability or the resources 
of the country. I shall now, Sir, without 
further preface, enter into the question 
more immediately before me; but I can- 
not do so without, in the first instance, 
calling the attention of the House to the 
revenue and expenditure of the year 
which has just passed away. In doing 
this, I am anxious at the outset to justify 
the statement I formerly made to Parlia- 
ment, and to show the House, from a 
consideration of the Revenue of the past 
year, the more especially when those 
causes {are taken into the account which 
prevented the realization of all that I 
anticipated, that there are some grounds 
for viewing, even with satisfaction, the 
present resources of the country. It will be 
in the recollection of hon. Gentlemen that 
in estimating the Revenue of 1829, I took 
that Revenue at considerably less than the 
Revenue of the preceding year. A large 
allowance was made for the probable de- 
falcations then anticipated, from causes 
which, at that time, I stated to the House, 
and which it therefore is not necessary 
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that I should now repeat. Having made 
these allowances, I expressed my belief 
that the revenue of the year 1829 would 
amount to 51,340,000/. It appears, how- 
ever, as by reference to papers now on the 
Table of the House, hon. Members may 
have the means of ascertaining—that the 
actual produce of the Revenue of that 
year has fallen short of the sum I antici- 
pated by an amount somewhere about 
560,000/. Here I wish previouly to ob- 
serve, that though the defalcation appears 
to be of that amount, it is in reality con- 
siderably short of it, in consequence of an 
appropriation of a part of the Revenue 
different from the appropriation intended 
to have been made and given in my state- 
ment. Thus, from the sale of the City 
Canal a sum ef 130,000/. was realized, 
which was not applied as Revenue ac- 
cording to my former announcement, but 
was carried forward to the repayment of 
advances made by the Bank. In reality, 
that sum has been made available to 
the service of the country, but it does not 
appear under the head of Revenue. This 
would briny the real defalcation to some- 
where about 430,0002. When the House 
comes to consider the peculiar circum- 
stances of the country during the past 
year, and when hon. Members bear in 
mind the harvest, including all the disad- 
vantages of the last season, thy will not 
be surprised that defalcations have arisen, 
they will not blame his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for what was so evidently beyond 
their power, they will not censure me for 
making an extravagant statement, which 
facts did not subsequently justify. Upon 
an examination of the financial papers, it 
will be seen that this defalcation arose 
principally in an article over which the 
harvest necessarily produced a very con- 
siderable effect. I estimated, last year, 
that the duty on the Malt, would, as com- 
pared with the year before, be deficient 
600,0002.; butthe deficiency turned out to be 


as much as 800,000/. Then the falling-off 


in the Beer duty amounted to 200,000/., 
making together 1,000,0002.; from which, 
if the estimated defalcation of 600,000/. 


be deducted, we shall have a balance of 


400,0002. that being nearly the extent to 
which my expectations were not realized. 
Thus do [ trust that I have succeeded in 
making out that one disappointment has 
arisen from causes which no man could 
have foreseen, and over which no Govern- 
ment could have exercised any control, 
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Let it not be supposed that in stating 
these deficiencies, [ mean to say there are 
no others, though they are nearly balanced 
by an unexpected increase, but I wish the 
House to be aware that the deficiency is 
nearly accounted for by the failure of Re- 
venue in articles affected by the harvest. 
I will not conceal from the House that 
there are other defalcations, but they do 
not arise from causes which imply a dimi- 
nished consumption. ‘There is one arti- 
cle, at least, upon which reduced revenue 
implies nothing of diminished consump- 
tion—on tea there has been a defalcation 
of 130,0002., but so far from that proving 
a diminished consumption, the fact is, 
that the consumption has increased. The 
House must be aware that the duty on tea 
is an ad valorem duty; and this article 
having been sold, as is well known, at very 
reduced prices during the last year, has 
caused this deficiency in the amount of 
the duty on tea. Comparing the produce 
of the duty at its lowered sale with the 
produce of the duty in the year before, we 
find that the consumption of tea has not 
fallen off. On other articles of the Ex- 
cise there are also deficiencies, but not to 
a considerable amount, making the whole 
deficiency (as compared with the preceding 
year) about 1,300,000/. With reference to 
the Customs, on which I ventured last 
year to lay a sort of calculation before the 
House, I am happy to say that I have not 
been disappointed; and the deficiency of 
the Excise has been in some degree com- 
pensated by an unexpected augmentation 
in the amount received from the Customs. 
The Estimate for this branch of the Reve- 
nue, which I laid last year before the 
House, amounted to 17,000,0002., while I 
am happy to be able to state that the ac- 
tualamount received has been 17,200,0002., 
which surplus we have a right to set 
against the defalcation in the Excise. 
Thus the actual deficiency of the year’s 
revenue, as compared with the Revenue 
of 1828, was 1,100,000/. With respect 
to the Customs, however, I feel it to be 
but fair and right to state to the House 
that a considerable proportion of the Reve- 
nue in the present year (and to which the 
increase I have just mentioned is mainly 
to be attributed) is owing to the large 
augmentation under the head of duties re- 
ceived upon foreign corn; and I state 
this the rather, because it is not my inten- 
tion, in future statements, to make any al- 
lowance for this variation. I find, on an 
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examination of the last year and of th 

present, compared with the preceding one 
that the amount received on account of 
the duty on corn fluctuated between the 
Excise and the Customs in proportion as 
the harvest of the year in this country 
had been abundant, or the contrary; 
therefore, although this year the scanty 
harvest has operated as a means of in- 
crease to the Customs, should the harvest 
next year be abundant the increase will 
be in the Excise. This being the case, 
though I have thought it right to state the 
amount of the increase on the corn-duty this 
year, it will be seen that I do not intend 
to place any particular reliance upon it. 
But if (setting this on one side) we look 
at what, in the course of the last year, has 
been effected by the produce of the Reve- 
nue, I think we shall see in it sufficient 
circumstances to afford matter of consola- 
tion, if not of congratulation. On an ex- 
amination of these circumstances, it will 
appear, that during that period, there has 
been applied to the purpose of reducing 
the Debt no less a sum than a surplus of 
Revenue to the amount of 2,400,000/.; 
nor is that, be it understood, an imaginary 
surplus, but a surplus actually and really 
applicable to the reduction of the Debt, 
after making every payment for the year 
to which the country was justly liable. I 
advert to this circumstance more particu- 
larly, because this being the first year 
since Parliament came to the determina- 
tion to devote to the payment of the Debt 
only the surplus revenue, I am anxious to 
call its attention to the result of that de- 
termination; and also because it affords 
me an opportunity of calling the attention 
of the House to some other measures 
which received its sanction in the course 
of the Session before the last. This 
House, Sir, in the year 1828, gave its 
sanction to a measure which had for its 
object the conversion of permanent annui- 
ties into annuities terminating with the 
lives of the holders. When I proposed 
this measure to the House, I did it more 
in anticipation of its proving convenient to 
the public, than in the expectation of its 
extinguishing any very large portion of the 
national burthens ; but, in this latter point 
of view, I am happy to say, that I some- 
what miscalculated, for I find by referring 
to certain papers now lying on the table, 
that while the surplus revenue has paid off 
2,400,000/. permanent annuities to the 
extent of 2,700,000/. have been con- 
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verted into terminable annuities, which | have not only brought under the consider- 
will, in the course of thirty years, relieve} ation of Government the difficulties and 
the country from a portion of its debt to| distress of the individuals from whom they 
that amount. With these observations, | have emanated, they have also prayed for 
Sir, I purpose to leave the affairs of the | that which it is not unnatural in times 
year that is past; and I now have to enter | like the present that they should pray for 
on a labour of a more arduous character. | —relief from taxation: and it was, there- 
What I now have to do is to lay before the | fore, incumbent on those to whom the 
House a consideration of the course proper | affairs of the country have been intrusted, 
to be pursued in the year that is before | to endeavour, by a laborious investigation 
us; and here it is that I have to crave the | into the whole circumstances of the case, 
indulgence of the House in respect to the | to ascertain in what manner they could 
difficulties in which I am placed. It must | best afford relief to those who suffer the 
be obvious to them that the difficulty of | most without injuring the general interests. 
every calculation which I have to make as | I know it is supposed that the individual 
to the’ Revenue of the coming year is ma-| who holds the situation which I now have 
terially enhanced by the early period at| the honour to fill, has an inherent, an in- 
which I have to make my statement ; and | born apprehension at the idea of reducing 
though in what I have to offer I can assure | taxes. I know not whether it is just to 
the House that I have spared neither pains | impute such a feeling to any person, but I 
nor labour to come to a just conclusion on | am sure it cannot be fairly charged against 
all topics, yet I trust that, if it shall be| me. Although, like my predecessors, I 
found that [I have formed any wrong esti- | may have been forward in resisting the 
mates, I shall receive from the House that | removal of taxation when the exigencies 
indulgence and consideration to which | of the country demanded its continuance, 
those difficulties I have alluded to may | yet no man was ever more ready than | 
justly entitle me. But, however, before [| have been to relax the public burthens 
enter upon that topic, I may be permitted | when it could be done without injury to 
to allude to the circumstances under} the service of the State. Taxes are, | 
which I am called upon to make my pre- | admit, an evil never to be imposed or con- 
sent statement tothe House. Sir, Parlia- | tinued unless the service of the State 
ment was informed in the Speech from | absolutely requires them. In considering 
the Throne at the commencement of the | the state of the country, however, in con- 
Session, of the existence of difficulties and | junction with the state of the Revenue 
distress among the agricultural and manu- | (the latter of which is as well known to 
facturing classes in some parts of the|any hon. Member who attends to his 
kingdom. The knowledge and considera- | public duties as it can be to his Ma- 
tion of this distress have ever been present | jesty’s Ministers), the question of the mode 
to the minds of his Majesty’s Ministers. | in which relief can best be afforded be- 
Their attention could not be otherwise | comes most important. In this considera- 
than directed to the condition of the peo- | tion two courses present themselves :— 
ple, and it has been kept steady to that | the one is, to make the relief absolute to 
point by petitions presented to this House | that extent to which it is practicable to 
from all parts of the country. Addresses | afford relief; the other is to impose a new 
too have been agreed to—and debates on | tax on that portion of the community 
the subject have continually taken place | which is supposed to have suffered the 
within the walls of Parliament. To these | least, for the purpose of relieving those 
petitions, and to every petition of the peo- | who have suffered the most. I need not 
ple presented to this House, it is the} conceal from the House that, among the 
bounden duty of his Majesty’s Government | many projects which are afloat—among 
to pay the most serious attention, so that | the many schemes which have been offered 
they may be enabled, should it unfortu- | to the consideration of his Majesty’s Go- 
nately be unable to comply with the prayer | vernment, a Property-tax has been sug- 
of these petitions, to refuse compliance | gested as one which might be satisfacto- 
from a sense of the impossibility or the | rily imposed for the purpose of relieving 
inexpediency of granting it; or, if they|the industry of the country from more 
concede, to make that concession in the | burthensome taxation. It is also useless 
way most advantageous to the petition- | to conceal from the House, that that sub- 
ers and the country, But these petitions | ject has received the fullest and most 
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complete consideration from his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and that they have weighed 
well the advantages of such a measure 
against the disadvantages which the cir- 
cumstances of the time at which the 
scheme has been proposed present: and 
the result is (with reference to other great 
financial measures which it has _ been 
thought expedient to adopt) that it is 
deemed more advisable to have recourse 
to the other mode of proceeding, without, 
however, pronouncing any opinion, either 
for or against the abstract principle of a 
Property-tax ; and they have come to this 
conclusion, from the consideration that 
such a course would be preferable to 
transferring the charge from the shoulders 
of one party to those of another. In con- 
sidering, then, in what mode it would be 
most advisable to afford relief to the 
people, we have continually borne in mind 
two great principles—the one to afford the 
utmost relief within our power to the lower 
orders of the agricultural and manufactur- 
ing classes, because we sincerely believe, 

that on them, of all classes of the com- 
munity, the pressure most severely weighs, 
without bearing more heavily than at pre- 
sent on any other ¢ lass; the other to give 
them relief by laying a he vavier tax on the 
more opulent classes of the community. | 
am happy to announce, Sir, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers have resolved to act on 
the former principle. They are of opinion 
that no equivalent benefit would result to 
the poorer classes from laying heavier 
burthens on their opulent employers. I 
know that in this feeling I shall have (and, 
indeed, the cheers of the House already 
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assure me that I have) the concurrence of 


all who hear me; and [ say this the more 
confidently, because I am sure that there 
is no assembly, in any country, that has 
more sympathy for the lower orders of the 
community than that which I now have 
the honour to address 3 and however much 
it may be contended that we do not re- 
present the wishes of the people, I am 
sure that no measure, which may tend to 
their relief, can be proposed without 
meeting with favour [cheers]. When his 
Majesty’s Ministers came to a resolution 
to reduce taxation, the next principle for 
consideration—and not an unimportant 
one either—was to act on the plan of re- 
ducing those taxes which, while they gave 
the greatest relief to the people, produced, 
by their removal, the least loss to the 
revenue of the country; for in taxation 
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the degrees in which the revenue is pro- 
ductive, and pressure inflicted, are ex- 
tremely different. In some taxes the 
ainount received by the Exchequer equals 
that taken from the people ; in others, the 
amount falls short ; and occasionally, taxes 
have been imposed which have taken a 
great deal from the people, and brought 
nothing into the Exchequer. Taking, then, 
these principles for my guide, the tax 
which appears to me to call most for re- 
mission is the tax upon Beer. Beer, 1 
am sorry to say, of latter vears, has 
become almost a luxury to the poor. 
There was a time when beer was reckoned 
one of the necessaries of life, and when 
the enjoyment of that beverage was looked 
upon-—not as reserved for holidays and 
feast days, but as a refreshment always to 
be found at the peasant’s table. I hope 
the measure which I this evening have to 
propose may be the means of restoring to 
the working classes that enjoyment which 
they long possessed, and with that enjoy- 
ment I hope those habits of order and 
sobriety may return, which, by the intro- 
duction of other beverages, have been 
almost destroyed. Beer, at present, is 
most heavily taxed for the purposes of 
Government. On each quart of beer of 
that strength which is usually the standard 
in London, the duty paid ‘to the State, 
independently of the malt-tax, is not much 
less than three-farthings a quart ; and when 
we consider, in the ordinary consumption 
of a family in the lower ranks of life, how 
much of this beverage enters into its 
annual expenditure, any Gentleman, with 
a moderate knowledge of arithmetic, will 
be able to ascertain the extent of taxation 
under this head. But it is not only the 
tax which is paid to Government that Beer 
has to encounter: like all other taxes 
which are raised for the service of the 
State, the steps which are requisite for its 
collection necessarily subject the manu- 
facturer to various. restrictions which 
operate to enhance the price. Among 
other restrictions may be instanced, that 
while a man may brew one species of beer, 
he may not brew another. So he is pro- 
hibited from varying its strength to meet 
the palates of his customers, except in cer- 
tain degrees, besides other circumstances 
to which I need not now revert, which in 
themselves impose upon the article of Beer 
an amount of duty not to be estimated in 
money, but represented by the degree of 
inconvenience and restriction to which the 
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whole combined give rise. But there is a 
still heavier duty on Beer, which I have 
yet to mention; and that is, the system 
under which it is permitted to be retailed 
to the public. That system gives to cer- 
tain parties only, the right of supply, and 
establishes a monopoly for them. It 
would be difficult for me to estimate the 
amount which is thus added to the Go- 
vernment duty; but I believe that it will 
be found to be very considerable. I am 
not afraid to estimate the effect of these 
restrictions as equal, at the very least, to 
one-third of the whole amount of duty 
paid to the State; and therefore we may 
assume, that, if we repeal the whole Beer 
duty of three millions, we shall give to the 
country a relief little short of four millions 
and a half from the measure. In con- 
sidering the mode in which relief may be 
given tothe public in the charge upon this 
article, three courses present themselves 
by which we may proceed. We may 
either remove the whole duty on Beer, 
which is what I propose to do, in the pre- 
sent case, or we may remove the whole 
duty on Malt, leaving the Beer as it now 
stands; or we may make a compromise 
between the two, by taking half off the 
one, and half off the other. I have pre- 
ferred to adopt the first of these three 
modes. And I have done it on the firm 
conviction, that by so doing I shall best 
afford relief to that class which I am most 
anxious to relieve, and that I shall not in- 
jure those to whom the other mode of 
proceeding might be supposed to have 
been more advantageous. Among the 
causes which have induced me to make 
this election is the evident inequality of 
the tax. The man who can brew for him- 
self is altogether exempt from its influence. 
If he be wealthy enough to possess the 
requisite machinery, he is able to drink 
beer ata price lower than the peasant who 
has to purchase the beverage itself. And 
I think, therefore, that this is a circum- 
stance which, under the present difficulties 
of the country, should recommend the 
course that I propose. In the next place, 
by taking off the whole of one tax, in- 
stead of a portion of two, we shall be able 
to save the whole of that superincumbent 
weight which the restriction, while exist- 
ing, imposes upon the country ; so that, 
in this way, we shall have the means of 
making a still further saving, as it will 
enable us to make some reduction in the 


establishments. If half the Malt and half 
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the Beer duties had been taken off, the 
establishments now necessary for levying 
the whole duties must have been pre- 
served. I think also that the House will 
perceive, that, taking Beer at the standard 
of strength at which it is ordinarily drank, 
the remission of the duty on Beer will 
afford a relief far larger than a similar re- 
duction on Malt. In the case of London 
porter, or beer of a corresponding strength, 
every million of Beer duty removed takes 
from the price of a quart one farthing, 
while a million of the Malt duty removed 
will only lower the price one-twelfth of a 
penny. That which most tends to lower 
the price of the article most tends to in- 
crease the consumption of it; on this 
principle the remission of the Beer duty 
is preferable to remitting an equal amount 
of the duty on Malt. Even to those who 
are disposed to press the remission of the 
Malt-tax in preference to that on Beer, | 
think that I can afford some satisfaction ; 
for the very repeal of this duty will secure 
to the maltsters of the country an advan- 
tage equal to, if not greater than, that 
which would accrue from the reduction of 
the Malt-tax. Can any one doubt that 
the great object to which the maltsters 
ought naturally to look is—not the differ- 
ence of a shilling, or any thing of that 
sort on the duty—but the increased de- 
mand which is likely to arise from the re- 
duction of prices. The consumption of 
that commodity will necessarily be exten- 
sive, in proportion to the reduction in the 
price; and, if the price be reduced in a 
large proportion, by taking off the Beer 
duty, then, by removing the Malt duty, 
we shall be doing more towards increasing 
the consumption of Malt than by adopt- 
ing the other course, and attempting to 
take a portion from one and a_ portion 
from the other, so as to meet the claims of 
all classes. When I mention the remission 
of the Beer duty, I must say that this will 
necessarily be followed by the free sale of 
Beer. From all that I have seen of the 
proceedings of the committee which is 
now sitting, I am confident that a freer 
sale of that article will be considered by 
it as essential ; and still more certain is it, 
that if this tax be repealed, it will be 
essential for the health and comfort of 
the lower classes that the trade should be 
opened. At present, while the tax exists, 
in the vigilance of the Excise, and the ac- 


tivity of its officers, there is some sort of » 


security against the adulteration of Beer ; 
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but if this safeguard is removed, and the 
monopoly be still suffered to exist, there 
will no longer be any protection against 
the use of drugs noxious to the health 
of those who use it. I propose, therefore, 
to repeal the whole of the Beer tax, from 
the 10th of next October. I will explain 
to the House my reason for proposing this 
delay. In the first instance, the House 
will remember that, having in our own 
minds determined that the repeal of this 
duty should take place in conjunction 
with an opening of the trade, we found 
that it was not practicable to bring these 
two measures into joint operation till the 
period for renewing the licenses of public- 
houses should arrive. If we were to re- 
peal the duty at the present moment, in 
what a situation should we place those 
who, not apprehensive of any such reduc- 
tion, have paid their duty on large stocks. 
We cannot give them relief without re- 
paying an enormous bounty on those 
stocks ; and though I do not, in this, mean 
to insinuate anything disrespectful of the 
persons connected with the Beer trade, we 
generally find, that when repayments are 
made on account of duties already re- 
ceived by the public, they amount to a 
sum far beyond anything that had been 
calculated upon. Besides these considera- 
tions, one great object will be obtained by 
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delaying these measures till October—for | 


it is to be observed, that although the tax 
on Beer will not cease till that period, 
there will be an indirect operation in 
favour of the maltster immediately. Those 


who are engaged in the manufacture of | 


this article must necessarily anticipate 
what I myself have anticipated—that is to 
say, that there will be an increased de- 
mand for beer, which cannot fail to in- 
fuse into their proceedings a considerable 
increased alacrity. In this manner the 
maltster will be immediately benefitted. 
Among other advantages which attend 
the repeal of this particular tax, is one 
which, though not calculated to be gene- 
rally felt, will, no doubt, be appreciated 
in some quarters; for, in addition to the 
removal of the tax upon Beer, I shall 
be able to take off that upon Cider. That 
duty amounts to from 25,0007. to 30,0002. ; 
but though the amount is small, it is col- 
lected under circumstances of difficulty and 
occasional oppression; a great number of 
oaths have to be taken, and a vast num- 
ber of vexatious proceedings are adopted. 
Distinctions are made between cider for 
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sale and for home consumption—between 
cider made from purchased fruit, and fruit 
grown on a man’s own grounds; all of 
which tend to involve the parties in end- 
less difficulties, and to give encourage- 
ment to all sorts of fraud. The interests 
of that part of the population by whom 
cider is principally drank,—I mean the 
peasantry of several inland counties,— 
are not less deserving of the serious consi- 
deration of Parliament than any other 
class of the community, and I am anx- 
ious to extend every possible comfort to 
them. 

Another subject to which I have now to 
call the attention of the House is, the 
remission of a tax which is not, in its 
operation, limited to any particular class ; 
it refers to an article, which, though 
not so obviously apparent as that which 
is under consumption daily, yet appears 
to me to deserve the attention of the 
House, both as regards the pressure it 
causes on the people, and the burthen it 
imposes, as compared with the amount of 
revenue derived from it. The tax is one 
which has frequently been the object of 
discussion in this House. The tax to 
which I am now alluding is the tax on 
Leather. The present amount of revenue 
derived from that tax is about 400,0002.— 
which is heavily felt by the agricultural 





population. In one of the long-contested 
| debates on the subject in this House, it 
| Was asserted by a noble friend of mine— 
if I may be allowed to call him so (Lord 
Althorp) that the greater the distress ex- 
perienced among the labouring agricul- 
turists, the more heavily did the tax fall 
upon them. In removing this tax, there- 
fore, Sir, I shall remove a tax which 
is now felt to press with a peculiar severity 
on a large class of the people. Moreover, 
Sir, by abolishing the tax altogether, and 
then doing away the restrictions that are 
now laid on the manufacture of the ar- 
ticle, which compel the manufacturer to 
manage the business differently from what 
he otherwise would, which compel one 
man to be a tanner, and another to be a 
dresser of leather; in removing the re- 
strictions, we shall give a relief to the 
people as well as by the reduction of 
the duty. At present these restrictions 
affect the manufacturers injuriously, and 
are useless to the Revenue; and in doing 
away with them, I calculate that we shall 
give additional relief to the public equal 
to the amount of the tax. It is to attain 
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this object that I propose the abolition of 
the whole tax. What would the public 
gain by taking off one half? While the 
Government would lose some revenue, 
the price of the article would scarcely 
be reduced, and little or no relief would 
be given. A portion of the tax has been 
already remitted, but the price of the 
articles was not lowered in consequence, 
It is for this reason that I do not propose 
the reduction, but the total abolition, of 
these taxes. If I had remitted only 
part of these taxes, the restrictions must 
have been continued on the trade—an 
establishment must have been kept up for 
collecting the tax—and reducing the duty 
one half would have appeared like doing 
nothing. In acting on this principle, I 
wish the Committee to remark, that the 
Government has not looked to keeping up 
a large establishment, and it has deferred 
to what has been considered necessary by 
the House. _ I propose, therefore, that from 
and after the 5th of July next, the tax 
on leather shall cease, and the reasons 
why I postpone the abolition of the duty to 
that period are nearly the same as those 
which induced me to postpone the remis- 
sion of the Beer duty—there will then 
be no claim for a drawback on any stock 
on hand. The amount of the three duties 
which I thus propose to repeal will be on 
Beer, 3,000,000/.; on Leather, from 
340,000/. to 350,000/.; and on Cider, 
25,000/., making together a sum, speak- 
ing in round numbers, of three million 
four hundred thousand pounds. Accord- 
ing, Sir, to my calculations, this reduction 
will give positive relief to the people, 
amounting, at least, to 3,400,000/., and it 
will moreover, if the view I take be cor- 
rect, give them relief indirectly to a con- 
siderable amount: so that in fact we shall 
give the people, on the whole, relief which 
cannot be estimated at less than 
5,000,000/. a-year. We shall not throw 
away revenue, Sir, to this amount with 
the prodigality of a spendthrift, careless 
of every thing, but that he may get 
rid of his money. We shall not give 
up any thing to speculation and chance, 
but as it appears to me, we shall pru- 
dently apply the resources of the country 
to the relief of those particular classes 
-—the agricultural and the manufacturing, 
classes which labour under the most 
distress, and have the strongest claim to 
the sympathy of Parliament, and we shall 
adopt the most decisive and efficacious 
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method of giving them relief that is in our 
power..—I have now stated, Sir, the 
amount of taxation which it is proposed 
to reduce; and I now come, Sir, to con- 
sider the estimated revenue of the present 
year, curtailed as that will be bythe amount 
of relief I have thought it my duty to afford 
the people. I calculate that the diminu- 
tion of the Revenue during the present year, 
arising from the loss of the Beer duties, 
during one quarter, will be 750,0002. ; 
and I calculate it at this, because, though 
I am aware that there will be some dimi- 
nution of the trade in the meantime, 
in expectation of the reduction of the 
duty, yet, if 1 do not miscalculate, there 
will be a great increase in the operations 
of the maltster, which will be a compensa- 
tion for the loss on the Beer duty. ‘Taken 
at a fair calculation, then, I conclude that 
the loss of the revenue from the abolition 
of the tax on Beer will be about 750,000/. 
I shall take the loss arising from the abo- 
lition of the duty on Leather, which will 
begin in July, at 200,000/., making, with 
the duty on Cider, a diminution in the 
revenue for the present year of 970,000/. 
This, Sir, is the amount of the reduction 
for which, after giving the subject the 
most attentive consideration possible, it 
appears to me Parliament will have to 
provide. In making those abatements of 
taxation which are necessary to give 
relief to the country, I must, however, add 
for the information of those who think 
his Majesty’s Ministers ought to have 
done more, that taxation has been reduced 
to the greatest extent we think possible, 
with a view of giving relief to the people. 
In doing so much, indeed, some Gentlemen 
may, perhaps, consider that we have over- 
stepped the bounds of prudence, and that 
we do wrong in trusting so much to our 
future resources; but when the House 
hears the grounds on which I rest my 
hopes of our future revenue, and on which 
I recommend the course to be adopted, 
it will not think that our determination to 
afford relief, after attention had been 
called to the subject, has been carried 
too far. Sir, I calculate the revenue of 
the present year by the account of the 
revenue of the year which has passed. In 
the first place, I propose to take the 
amount of the Customs according to the 
amount of the last year. I do this, Sir, 
after examining the subject in all its 
bearings, and after giving it the best con- 
sideration in my power. Looking at the 
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stocks on hand last year, and comparing 
them with the stocks on hand at present ; 
and seeing that the diminution of almost 
all articles is very considerable, as com- 
pared to last year, I am led to believe that 
there will be a considerable importation 
and demand for various commodities, 
which will make the amount of Customs 
at least equal to last year. Iam bound 
also to observe, that in this Estimate I 
make allowance for a considerable saving 
in the expense of the establishment of the 
Customs, and in various branches of that 
department of the public service, in con- 
sequence of several reductions which have 
been lately made. What may be the ex- 
act amount of the reduction, though of con- 
fined ,extent, I am not able precisely to 
say, but I estimate it at 60,000/., which, 
though not a great sum, is not to be over- 
looked in our present difficulties. More- 
over, during the present year, there will be 
a termination of some bounties, which will 
give additional relief to the amount of 
50,0007. ‘Taking all these circumstances 
into consideration, I cannot estimate the 
probable amount of the Customs for the 
next year at less than during the last, or 
speaking in round numbers, 17,200,0001. 
The Excise I do not propose to take at 
as great an amount as last year. I feel 
I might be justified even in taking the 
amount at as large a sum, for I have been 
assured by those on whose authority I 
can rely, and who are well conversant with 
all the details of the Excise, and who are 
likely to form a correct opinion, that it will 
not be much less; but I prefer being on the 
safe side, and therefore, for the produce 
of the Excise during the next year, I 
propose, as compared with the produce of 
last year, to make a reduction of 240,0002. 
According to the view of many able and 
skilful men conversant with the Revenue, 
I might estimate it higher; but I prefer 
the lower estimate, in order that I may not 
disappoint myself nor disappoint others. I 
know, Sir, according to the returns on the 
Tables of the House, that there appears to 
be a considerable diminution in the reve- 
nues of the Excise ; but, Sir, I also know, 
that according to those returns, the great 
diminution took place in consequence 
of the eight weeks’ severe weather at the 
close of 1829, and beginning of 1830, 
which caused a diminution in that quarter, 
as compared to the corresponding quarter 
last year, of 340,000/. That severe weather 
prevented many of the operations which 
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were necessary to the completion of the 
articles on which duties were paid: 
but since the weather has become milder, 
those operations have been renewed, as I 
am informed with increased activity and 
vigour, and a corresponding augmenta- 
tion has taken place in the Excise duties. 
I see in these facts no cause for any 
alarm as to the future produce of this 
branch of the Revenue, and I think, there- 
fore, that we may take the amount of the 
Excise for the next year at 19,300,0001., 
making, with the Customs, 36,500,000/. 
The Stamp revenues I calculate this 
year at the same amount as last year. 
There is no appearance of defalcation in 
this branch of the Revenue; it reached, 
during the last year to within 1,000J. of 
my expectations, which were formed on 
its produce the year before. I see no 
cause to expect a diminution in the en- 
suing year; and therefore, I propose to 
estimate the Stamp Duties at the same 
amount as last year, or 7,100,000/. 
The Assessed Taxes have suffered little 
or no variation for two consecutive years, 
though the amount has rather increased 
than diminished; and in particular, there 
is rather an increase of duty on articles of 
luxury, notwithstanding the difficulties 
of the times. I propose, therefore, to 
take the Assessed Taxes nearly at the 
same amount as last year, or 4,900,000/. 
With respect to the Post Office, I expect 
the revenue will be more productive, and 
I am confident that arrangements now in 
progress will diminish the charge, and 
Increase the revenue, I propose to 
estimate the Post Office Revenue, there- 
fore, at 1,500,000/. being 20,0002. more 
than last year. The small branches of 
the Revenue are subject to little variation, 
and they may be taken the same as last 
year, at 200,000/. The miscellaneous 
branches of the Revenue may also be 
taken at nearly the same amount as last 
year, and I calculate them at somewhat 
less, as there was last year a sum of 70,0007. 
paid into that account, being the amount 
of fees impounded in the Court of Ex- 
chequer in Ireland; and I therefore take — 
the estimate of these miscellaneous 
branches at 280,000/. The whole esti- 
mate, then, of the receipts for the present 
vear, will be 50,480,0002. I will now pro- 
ceed to state the probable amount of the 
Expenditure during the same period for 
which I have mentioned the Revenue. 
The first head of our expenditure is that 
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which concerns the National Debt, for 
which the country is responsible, and 
which she cannot get rid of with the least 
regard to honour and honesty. The 
charge for the interest and management 
of the National Debt, during the present 
year, will be 25,670,425/., or say in round 
numbers, 25,670,000. Some Gentlemen 
may be surprised that the amount should 
be very little different from the expense 
of the antecedent year, but that is the 
result of an operation of last year, by 
which a considerable amount of Exche- 
quer Bills was funded and added to the 
permanent debt, making a considerable 
reduction in the Unfunded Debt. There 
will also be anadditional charge on account 
of Annuities terminable, and Life Annui- 
ties. The former are annuities to which we 
can assign the period of the extinction, 
and the latter we can look forward to 
their becoming extinct, in consequence of 
the deaths of the holders. The charge 
for these annuities will be 2,629,000/. 
We must add to this the interest on Ex- 
chequer Bills, 750,000/., making the 
total charge for the interest and manage- 
ment of the National Debt somewhat 
more than 29,000,0002. The next head 
of the expenditure of the country is the 
Pensions, Superannuations, Salaries, and 
Allowances charged on the Civil List. 
I will take it at somewhat less than last | 
year, and say that it will be 2,180,000/. | 
On a previous occasion I have stated | 
to the House the several items on which I | 
propose to make reductions, and having | 
already explained in detail the grounds of | 
the reductions made, I shall not now again | 
enter into that matter. It appears on the | 
face of the Estimates that are on the Table 
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of the House, that the proposed reductions | 
to be made this year, compared with last , 


year, amount to 1,048,743/. The sum, 
therefore, of 16,580,000/. for the year 
1830, will cover the different charges for 
the Army, the Navy, the Ordnance, and 
the Miscellaneous Expenditure. The total 
amount of the public charge for the present 


year, for which the House will have to | 


provide, will be 47,812,000/. leaving a 
clear surplus of 2,667,000/. In estimating 
the surplus of former years, it was taken 
as clogged with the payments of annuities 
transferred to the Consolidated Fund ; 
but this year it is to be considered for the 
first time as free from that encumbrance, 
and a real surplus to be appropriated to 
the payment of debt; considering the act 
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of last Session, however, which passed with 
the entire approbation of the House, and 
which had for its object the maintenance 
of a real Sinking Fund, it is necessary 
that this surplus should be as great as 
it is after defraying all charges; and [I 
shall, in order to keep up the Revenue, 
have to submit two measures to the House 
—one is a Resolution which I shall have 
to place, Sir, in your hands this evening, 
and the other I shall bring before the 
House in a different shape. The House 
must be aware that arrangements have 
long been contemplated to consolidate all 
the laws relative to the Stamp Duties. It 
is part of that plan to have them levied on 
one system throughout the whole empire, 
and a measure was prepared during the 
last summer to consolidate all these laws, 
which is now ready to be presented to 
Parliament. It will be my duty, on an 
early day, to submit this measure to the 
House, and explain its details; at present 
I shall only say, that it has for its object 
to assimilate the laws relating to the 
Stamp Duties in the different parts of the 
empire, to place the management of the 
whole of that branch of the Revenue under 
the Stamp-office in England, and make 
similar articles everywhere subject to the 
same Stamp Duties. Although this mea- 
sure involves no augmentation of taxation, 
yet, in consequence of some Stamps being 
now lower in Ireland than in England, its 
effects will be to increase the Revenue. 
On the people of that country the same 
Stamp Duties will be imposed as are im- 
posed here, and a uniformity established 
throughout the empire. The House will 
not expect me now to enter into the 


| details of this measure; I will only say 


that it will enable us to dispense with a 
separate establishment, and otherwise re- 


' duce the expense of collecting the Stamp 


Duties. From the effects of consolidating 
the laws, and the reductions I have men- 
tioned, I expect that the increase of 
Revenue this year will be, under this head, 
110,0002. The Resolution, Sir, which I 
shall put into your hands applies to the 
regulation of a subject of another kind, 
though from it I expect no very consider- 


able increase of revenue—it is a Kesolu-_ 


tion relative to Spirits of all kinds made 
in this country,on which I propose to levy 
an additional duty. The House will bear 
in mind that the great reduction of the 
duty on Spirits formerly carried into 
effect, was intended to put an end to an 
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extensive system of smuggling, which 
seriously affected the Revenue, at the same 
time that it corrupted the morals of the 
people. In reference to imposing a lower 
rate of duty in Ireland and Scotland than 
in England, the House will recollect that 
it was supposed to be necessary, in order 
to put an end to illicit distillation, which 
was both an opprobrium and a mischief to 
the country. Those who proposed that 
reduction, as well as the committee which 
recommended it, had it in contemplation, 
when they lowered the duty, as soon as 
the establishments for illicit distillation 
should be broken up, again gradually to 
raise the duty on Spirits, but not to such 
a degree as to endanger the return of 
smuggling. I propose at present the 
augmentation of the duty on Spirits, but 
not to such an extent as to risk the return 
of the evil which we have now happily got 
rid of. If I were to propose such an 
augmentation of duty as would risk call- 
ing back into existence that extensive 
system of illicit distillation and smuggling 
which, for a long time, was attended, 
both in Scotland and Ireland, with con- 
tests little short of civil war, I should be 
deserving of reprobation,as doing no good 
to the Revenue, while I should be sure to 
injure the morality of the lower orders. 
What I propose, therefore, is, that the 
duty on Spirits made in Ireland and Scot- 
land, which is now 2s. 10d. a gallon, shall 
only be raised to 3s. On the best inform- 
ation which I have been able to collect, 
fam inclined to believe that this small 
increase will give no encouragement to 
illicit distillation, and that the increase of 
the duty will give us a corresponding in- 
crease of revenue, without any correspond- 
ing evil. If the House should concur 
with me, I have no doubt that the opera- 
tion will be beneficial, tending, perhaps, to 
change the taste of the people, and make 
them use, in preference, the article which 
it is one object of my present proposition 
to reduce in price. With respect to Eng- 
land, in which the danger from illicit 
distillation is not so great, and in which 
it has never been practised to the same 
extent as in Ireland and Scotland, I pro- 
pose to raise the duty on Corn Spirits to 
a much higher degree. The proposition 
I shall make to the House will be, to aug- 
ment the duty on English spirits 1s. per 
gallon, making the duty 8s. per gallon 
instead of 7s.—an increase which is not 
likely to encourage an increase of illicit 
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distillation. The amount of increased 
revenue derived from this source will 
probably be about 330,0002., which being 
added to the surplus already mentioned, 
and compared with the whole expenditure, 
will leave us a surplus of somewhat 
more than 3,000,000/. ‘The reduction of 
the Revenue by the abolition of the taxes 
on Beer, Leather, and Cider, will be less 
than one million a year, which will be in 
part met by the measures I propose. From 
that surplus we must deduct the loss of 
revenue oé¢casioned by the reductions I 
propose, which will leave us a clear sur- 
plus of about 2,000,0002. Some honour- 
able Members may find this surplus short 
of their wishes, and others may desire 
further reduction of taxation; but I ap- 
prehend that the surplus will be found 
sufficient to guard against any unfavour- 
able consequences to the Revenue which 
may arise from another defective harvest ; 
it will be sufficient, on the one hand, to 
secure us against any circumstances of 
that kind; but, on the other, it is not 
more than sufficient for so desirable a 
purpose. It will guard against any con- 
tingencies, while the reductions I propose 
will give the country considerable relief in 
its present difficulties. It is my duty to 
recommend Parliament to make such ar- 
rangements as will, considering the dis- 
tress of the country, guard against future 
evils, while we remove that distress to the 
greatest extent possible. I should be un- 
willing, therefore, to recommend any 
measures that the present circumstances 
of the country would not justify, or which 
would diminish the two millions of surplus 
which I consider necessary to repair any 
mischiefs that may arise. Gentlemen 
will bear in mind that the surplus is not 
only desirable to reduce the National 
Debt, but also to support public credit. 
It is necessary to guard against possible 
defalcation. In the circumstances of the 
country, it is also, I believe, necessary as a 
caution, and as a guard against the 
greatest danger that can befall us in a 
financial point of view—the danger of 
borrowing under disadvantageous circum- 
stances. There is, however, something 
more than the Revenue and the Expendi- 
ture of the present year to be looked at. 
It must be obvious to the House, that in 
examining the taxes to be repealed, and 
what will be the operation of repealing 
them, we must also look to the probable 
effect of the reduction, not only in the 
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present year, but also in the following 
year, 1831. The whole reduction of 
3,400,000/. will only then come into 
effect. To meet this, or a great part of 
it, the House has many resources, some 
immediate, on which we may confidently 
rely; others placed at a distance, but 
which will certainly be equally available. 
It may look to those other resources, and 
rely on them with confidence to meet any 
future deficiency. In particular, Sir, the 
House has resources, by its exertions in 
maintaining public credit, which it may 
now employ very advantageously in the 
reduction of the interest of the National 
Debi. In examining attentively the pre- 
sent condition of the country, looking to 
the state of the exchanges with foreign 
countries, looking at the great accumula- 
tion of capital, and to the diminished rate 
of interest in the public markets for all 
public and private securities, I cannot 
entertain a doubt that the House has now 
the power, effectually and conveniently, to 
reduce that part of the National Debt 
which bears an interest of four per cent. 
It is, therefore, my intention, as the result 
of an examination of the Revenue, to look 
for a part of our resources for the future 
from a diminution in the rate of interest 
on the public debt. In a few days I shall 
have the honour to propose to the House 


to fix a time for giving notice, on some | 


early day, of the terms on which it will 
offer to the holders of the four per cent 
stock a stock bearing a less annual in- 
terest. 
which cannot be complete and satisfactory, 
as I propose, on an early day, to bring the 
subject before the House, The country, 
then, possesses resources which will, I 
trust, enable us to meet every future dif- 
ficulty; and I have such confidence in 
the result of the measure I now propose, 
and in the consequence of other measures 
for a diminution of expenditure which are 
in progress, that I do not anticipate any 
embarrassment in our financial calcula- 
tions, or that we shall not be able to make 
still further reductions hereafter. It has 
been the fashion to assume, because the 
Government has this year reduced the 
expenditure, that it now means to lie on 
its oars, and rest contented with what it 
has done; but I will say, as the industry 
of the Government has been exercised to 
a great extent in making all practicable 
present reductions, that the House may 
rely on it to pursue the same courses 
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hereafter. Looking at what Ministers have 
done, and considering what they have 
pledged themselves to do, it is right to be 
content for the present, and to wait the 
result of the measures which are in pro- 
gress; for although the reductions already 
made in the amount of expenditure, over 
which the Government has any control, 





I will not now enter into details | 


have been great -.and that they are great, 
no man I think who looks at the evidence 
| before him can this night venture to 
i deny; yet the same active industry, and 
| the same thorough and anxious desire to 
| alleviate the burthens of the people, and 
| to diminish all unnecessary expenses, will 
| still be continued in exercise, and I have 
'no doubt with great additional advantage 
| tothe country. It is not, however, so much 
| to the reductions that have already taken 
| place, however extensive, that I look for 
| the approbation of the House and the 
/country, as to the reductions yet to be 
made. The various departments of the 
Government are engaged in an examina- 
|tion of the minutest kind into the ex- 
| penditure of every branch of the public 
| service, and I look to the result of that 
| examination for the means of still further 
| relieving the burthens of taxation. The 
Government proposes to take this ex- 
| amination entirely on itself, confiding it to 
| gentlemen connected with the Govern- 
ment, but unconnected with the particular 
departments to which these inquiries are 
| to be extended. ‘The House knows well 
| the benefit derived by the Government 
| from inquiries of this kind; and this much J 


| may say, that we are thoroughly convinced 
of the necessity of preparing to meet any 
deficiencies by every possible exertion, and 
that we are determined to undertake no 
change, and to propose no measure, which 
we are not prepared to justify by our con- 
duct, with respect to the expenditure. I 
know the extent of the labour it imposes 
on the Government; but I also know that 
my honourable friends are determined to 
spare no exertion to increase the resources 
which may be applicable to a diminution 
of the expenditure. I look then, Sir, to the 
consolidation of various departments of the 
public service, to a better and more eco- 
nomical mode of collecting the Revenue 
than at present, as likely to place here- 
after at the disposal of the Government 
a great surplus revenue, which will enable 
us to reduce taxation still further. In 
the same manner, and to the same extent, 
the Government proposes to empower a 
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commission to deal with the whole of the 
Colonial expenditure. The Government 
is fully aware of the ‘difficulties which lie 
in the way of this determination. It knows 
that it is not easy to find men conversant 
with all the details of this most extensive 
branch of the expenditure; but the task 
will probably beefticiently performed by men 
appointed by a Government desirous of 
concealing no abuses, and of producing, by 
every practicable means, additional re- 
sources for the service of the country. It 
is for these reasons that the Government, 
relying on the beneficial results which 
have been generally produced by commis- 
sions of Inquiry, have determined to avail 
themselves of their services in reducing 
these branches of expenditure. 
I may perhaps be permitted to advert toa 
subject which came under discussion, on 
one of the evenings on which I had lately 
the misfortune to be absent trom the House; 
I allude to the subject of Superannuation 
Allowances; and for my own part I can 
have no hesitation in saying, that a regu- 
lation has been already made on the 
subject. I remain of the opinion I have 
always professed on this question, that 
whatever may be done with respect to the 
superannuations already granted, or what- 
ever may bethe extentof ourright tomeddle 
with those allowances now, we are bound 
to look narrowly at the method of granting 
them in future. 
there will not be any disposition to charge 
the Government with indolence or indif- 
ference on the subject. It is needless to 
advert at present to the circumstances 
which have prevented the regulations from 
being carried into effect much sooner. It 
will perhaps be sufficient to mention, that 
by the terms of a Treasury Minute, passed 
in the course of last summer, every per- 
son hereafter accepting office under Go- 
vernment is required to submit to an 
annual reduction according to the amount 
of his salary, which is to be formed into a 
fund, out of which the superannuation al- 
lowances are to be paid; and it will be 
my duty, in the course of a few days, to 
bring in a bill to authorize the appropri- 
ation of the produce of that fund, and to 
regulate the method by which it may be 
most beneficially managed for the advan- 
tage of individuals, and the relief of the 
public purse. If, at the time the bill is in- 
troduced, it should appear advisable that 
a committee be appointed to investigate 


the whole of the subject, and to inquire . 
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| into the necessity of going even further 
| into other branches of the public service 
|than the Government has already pro- 
| posed, I have no hesitation in saying, that 
| I shall feel it my duty to move for that 
committee, and to go into any inquiry it 
| may recommend, with a view to ascertain 
to what extent it maybe right to proceed, 
keeping in mind what is just to the indivi- 
dual, and what is just with regard to the 
public. With respect, however, to the 
superannuation allowances of the public 
servants in the Civil Departments, | have 
no doubt that the provisions of the bill 
will be found effectual and satisfactory. 
The allusions to this subject, which is 
| somewhat beside the question before the 
committee, have drawn me from the ob- 
servations I was applying to the public 
| expenditure. I have already said, that I 
place a great reliance on the economy of 
the Government as a method of supplying 
any deficiency which may arise from the 
alteration of taxation. But there is one 
other source on which I rely with great 
' confidence, and which I think well calcu- 
_lated to supply a very considerable propor- 
tion of any probable or conceivable 
deficiency of revenue—I mean the aug- 
mentation which must necessarily take 
place in all the remaining branches of 
| taxation, by a repeal of those taxes which 
have pressed on particular portions of in- 
dustry and production. I think itis almost 
‘impossible to imagine that the Malt-tax 
should not receive a great increase from 
the reduction of the duty on Beer, and 
‘that the general stimulus, which gene- 
rally results from the reduction of taxation, 


' will have a most beneficial effect on every 


branch of industry which contributes, im- 
mediately or remotely, to the Revenue. 
If these calculations should prove favour- 
able, and I have no reason to apprehend 
that they will not—then the application of 
the further surplus will be the means of 
adding still more to the comforts of the 
people; but if, on the contrary, they prove 
unfavourable, and a ‘deficiency should 
arise from our financial arrangements, I am 
confident that Parliament will know how 
to deal with that mischance, and it will 
not shrink from the performance of its 
duty to the country in making a provision 
or the deficiency. For my own part, I 
can say, with all sincerity, that I have 
laboured most earnestly to select the 
course which I thought most conducive to 
the public good, and that I have endea- 
M 2 
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voured, in the application of those means | 
placed in my power, to give relief in the | 
quarter where I knew the greatest distress | 
to prevail ; and that I have exercised the | 
discretion reposed in me in that manner 
which I conceived to be most concu- 
cive to the comfort and happiness of the 
labouring classes of the people. If I should 
be disappointed in the effects I anticipate 
fromthat selection ; if the Revenue, instead | 
of being benefitted, should be injured, I 

shall still have the satisfaction of feeling | 


that my intentions were good, and that I | 
erred with an earnest desire to relieve. I 
do not think, however, that we shall fail ; 
I see in the darkness that has lately sur- 
rounded us, a ray of light. I think that 
there is even now a prospect of our emerg- 
ing from the clouds of misery and distress 
by which we have been enveloped, into a 
state approaching to something of greater 
happiness and prosperity; but if I shall 
unhappily be disappointed in that ex- 
pectation, I shall deplore, but not regret, 
my error. I shall rejoice that I have 
made an attempt to relieve those classes 
which have been suffering so much from 
distress; and I shall be well content to 
acquiesce in the oboloquy of having made 
a false calculation. 

Mr. Alexander Baring said, that no 
Minister ever came down to that Flouse 
to declare his intention to relieve the 
burthens of the people under circum- 
stances which required such an announce- 
ment more strongly than those which 
attended the right hon. Gentleman, and 
that no Chancellor ever did so without | 
being hailed by the applause of the House | 
and the people. He was sorry to say, 
however, that he did not agree with the | 
right hon. Gentleiian in his opinion, that | 
the distress was much diminished; and | 
although he rejoiced, incommon with the | 
House, at the prospect of a reduction of | 
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being the surplus of the income of the 
year over,the expenditure, of 110,0002. 
which he anticipates from the Stamp 
Duties, and of 330,000/. from Spirits. 


|The whole of the surplus might be 


taken, perhaps, in round numbers, to be 
3,070,000/.; and the reduction of tax- 
ation to be 3,400,000/.; so that there 
remained about 330,000/., looking at the 
case according to figures, to be supplied 
in some other way. There was, in fact, a 
deficiency to that amount not provided 


| for. He did not quarrel with the right 
| hon. Gentleman for putting forth his 
| vision of better days, and his hopes that 


the clouds would be dispelled which now 
hung over our industry and our commerce; 
but it was right to say, that in figures— 
laying aside the anticipations of fancied 
prosperity—there would be a deficiency 
to the amount he had stated, wholly 
unprovided for. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped 
the Committee and the hon. Member 
would pardon him for offering a very few 
words in explanation of this part of his 
statement. He did not quite agree in the 
calculation put forth by the hon. Member 
for Callington as the result of his state- 
ments. When the hon. Gentleman said 
that he calculated the Spirit Duties at 
330,0002., or perhaps 400,000/., the hon. 
Gentleman should recollect that he made 
that calculation for the portion of the 
present year which was still to come; and 
that if he had made his calculations for 
the whole of the year, and included the 
portion of the next year, to make up for 
that which was passed of the present, he 
should be more accurate if he stated the 
Stamps at 200,000/. and the Spirits at 
450,000. The hon. Member would also 
give him leave to say, that when he cal- 
culated an increase of revenue from the 
augmentation of the Excise Duties, al- 





taxation, he could not give his unqualified | though he did not state the amount, he 
assent to some of the statements of the | might, as a consequent of the repeal of 
right hon. Gentleman, nor to the course | the Tax on Beer, have stated the increase 
which he intimated his intention to adopt | on Malt as a positive increase, which 
with reference to the public funds. He would have been a compensation, although 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman | he had not brought it formally into the 
had not stated very clearly the supplies | account. 

from which he intended to draw the means! Mr. Baring said, they were then come 
of these reductions, nor the situation of | to this, that, after all that had been said 
the public income on which he proposed | of a surplus of Revenue over Expenditure, 
that his reductions should operate. The} in order to supply the demands of the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed reductions | Sinking Fund, all surplus for that purpose 
of taxation to the extent of 3,400,000/.| was now disposed of, and it was reserved 
His surplus was made up of 2,667,000/, | for the right hon, Gentleman.to undo all 
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that had been done by all his predecessors ; 
and laying his hand on the only surplus 
which they had, to declare that all hopes 
of a surplus, to be applicable to the re- 
duction of the public debt, were to be 
derived from some sanguine expectations 
of a future, though distant, improvement 
of the Revenue. He did not believe, 
however, that the public creditor would 
be affected in his sense of security by any 
thing which had been done. There was 
in the people of this country a sound 
sense and right feeling, and such a 
principle of good faith, that no acts of the 
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Government could shake their sense of 


security; but he would ask at the same 
time, if all hopes of repaying that debt 
through the means of a Sinking-fund was 
at an end; whether they were to go on 
for ever without making an effort to get 
rid of the load which weighed down the 
energies of the country? If any Gentle- 
man indulged himself with a vision of 
future prosperity ever enabling them to 
get rid of that debt, all he could say was, 
that he would be lamentably disappointed. 
He repeated that, as far as figures went, 
there was not any surplus, but a deficiency 
unprovided for; and he must say it was 
singularly unfortunate, that measures of 
finance, avowedly brought forward for the 
improvement of public credit, should have 
the contrary effect, by showing that the 
means which were devised to support it 
had failed, and that the Government, so 
far from possessing a surplus of revenue 
for the payment of the public creditor, 
was actually unable to meet the whole of 
the deficiency. He did not mean to say 
that this was calculated to excite the 
slightest feelings of apprehension in the 
breast of the public creditor; but this he 
would contend—that the means of pro- 
viding for the exigencies of war by borrow- 
ing from capitalists were at an end, that 
the funding system was at an end, and 
that it would be impossible to find the 
means of providing for future exigencies 
in that way, unless by the commission of 
an act of the most profligate dishonesty 
towards the present public creditor. Mr. 
Pitt, at the time he proposed the establish- 
ment of the Sinking Fund, declared, “ that 
no Minister would ever have the confidence 
to come down to the House and propose 
the repeal of a measure, the tendency of 
which was to relieve the people of their 
burthens;* he further declared, that to 
suffer “ that Fund at any time or on any 
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pretence to be diverted from its proper 
object, would be to ruin, defeat, and 
overturn the whole of his plan. He hoped 
therefore, when the bill he should intro- 
duce should pass into a law, that House 
would hold itself solemnly pledged not to 
listen to a proposal for its repeal on any 
pretence whatever.”+ These were the 
words of Mr. Pitt; and yet they had 
lived to see the time when a Minister 
appeared in that House, and after fritter- 
ing away on one pretence or other all the 
benefits which were hoped to be drawn 
from the Sinking-fund, he finally pro- 
posed to sweep away altogether the in- 
come laid by for its maintenance. He 
was convinced that means would and 
should have been found to support this 
fund ; but if they were to adopt the policy 
expounded in the market-places—if they 
were not to look at the consequences of 
being compelled to go to war, but, on the 
contrary, to obey the recommendations, 
and chime in with the prejudices, and act 
according to the political wisdom to be 
heard at Penenden Heath, or in the Mar- 
ket-place of Chelmsford, then he would 
say, that the credit, the honour, the in- 
terests, and the power of this country 
must ultimately sink with the weakness 
which permitted the House to listen to 
such suggestions. He had always thought 
favourably of Mr. Pitt; he had always 
admired his domestic policy, whatever he 
might be disposed to say of his conduct 
with respect to our foreign relations; and 
when he was taunted, as hehad been, with 
condemning the Sinking-fund of Mr. Pitt, 
it ought to be recollected that he did not 
condemn the Sinking-fund, but the abuses 
of the Sinking-fand. He did not find 
fault with the real, but the sham Sinking- 
fund, than which he confessed he could 
scarcely conceive any thing more absurd 
and disgraceful to the Government and 
the country. This was the consequence 
of the clause of Mr. Fox not having been 
acted on during the war. He had never 
blamed the plan of Mr. Pitt; he had 
always looked on it as the only means of 
saving the country from the consequences 
of its debt—and had complained, not that 
the system was followed up, but that it 
was abandoned. Mr. Pitt determined, 
that whenever the Sinking-fund fell short, 
the deficiency was to be supplied by an 
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increase of taxation, and he (Mr. Baring) 
was thoroughly satisfied, that if that plan | 
had been strictly followed up, and if the 
Sinking-fund of five millions, once pro- | 
posed to be inviolable, had up to that | 
hour been maintained inviolable, the | 
House would not at that moment be con- 

sidering the propriety of a plan for reduc- 

ing the interest of the four per cents or | 
the three per cents, or any other stock, 

but it would have been enabled to change | 
the whole of the debt at that moment into | 
terminable annuities. This was his firm | 
opinion. He thought that the proposal to 
reduce the four per cents came with a 
very bad grace from the mouth of a 
Minister who acknowledged that the hope 
of paying any portion of the debt was 
almost virtually abandoned; and although, 
if it suited him to hold property in the | 
funds, his confidence in the good faith of | 
the country, or the security of his debt, | 
would not be diminished, he could not but | 
repeat his opinion, that all financial opera- 
tions in a moment of national difficulty 
were henceforward at an end. This was 
a subject which involved the interests of a | 
great many persons. Perhaps the House 
was not aware of the number of the public 
creditors. There were 274,823 different 
accounts in the books of the Bank of 
England. In each account it might be 
taken that at least five persons were 
interested; so that there were above 
1,374,000 persons interested in the sta- | 
bility of the public securities. These 
1,374,000 persons might be considered to 
be the great mass of the intelligent persons 
ofthe country. Out of the holders of the 
.274,823 accounts, 250,000 did not receive | 
a greater half-yearly dividend than 1004. | 
and the number of half-yearly dividends | 
of 500/. did not exceed 2,000. Many of | 
the accounts also were the accounts of | 
Savings-banks, in which numerous indi- 
viduals were interested. The House 
should ponder over facts of that deserip- | 
tion, and he would recommend them 
particularly to the notice of Gentlemen 
who proposed what they called an equit- 
able adjustment. The House should fur- 
ther recollect, that the stability of the 
public credit generally rested on the same 
basis of implicit confidence. What affect- 
ed one class would naturally be felt as 
shaking the security of all. He asked, 
could any of these people ever dream that 
it was intended thus, without notice, to 
alter the value of their property? Could 
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' hon. Gentleman to read an able pamphlet, 
‘recently published, the writer of which 
| proposed the conversion of the four per 
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any body contemplate that a movement 
like this should form a part of the delibe- 
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| rate policy of a legitimate government ? 


When such measures were executed, did 
any man believe that the remaining cre- 
ditors of the country could feel that the 
bit of parchment which they had been 
taught hitherto to consider as the repre- 
sentative of a principle of permanent 
security retained its staple value? He 
regretted extremely that in this instance 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
permitted himself to be pressed into such 
a measure, by the influence, he feared, of 
Gentlemen from both sides of the House, 
He had great confidence in the intelli- 
gence of the right hon. Gentleman, but 
he lamented the course which he had 
taken on the present occasion, from his 
firm persuasion that it was calculated to 
bring the funded system of Great Britain, 
which had been hitherto deemed to be fixed 
on a basis of security, into a hollow and 


| unsafe position, such as, in the event of a 


war, would tend to impair her energies, 
and diminish her strength. If the stock- 
holders did not petition Parliament to 
protect their rights, it was because they 
had relied on the entire security of their 
situation. By this measure that sense of 
security would be destroyed : and he could 
not help regretting a measure which must 
leave Government in a hopeless condition 
with respect to any future contracts which 
the service of the State might render ne- 
He would recommend the right 


cents into five per cents, by giving to the 
holder of every 100/. stock in the former, 
701. stock in the latter; the interest of 
which would be three and a half per cent. 


’ | By this means there would be effected a 


saving of 1,700,000. of interest, and a 
reduction of forty or fifty millions of capi- 
tal; making the five per cent stock thus 


| created irredeemable for fifty or sixty 


years. It was very true that to every 
contract there must be two parties; and 
it might happen that to such a conversion 
as that which the pamphlet recommended 
the holder of four per cents would be 
indisposed to accede. Still he thought 
that it was a subject which well deserved 
the right hon. Gentleman’s attention. He 
was also of opinion that it might be 
advisable to follow, in this respect, the 
example of the French government, and 
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to obtain from Parliament the power of 
taking any step of that kind, during the 
recess, which cireumstances might seem to 
render expedient. It would be much 
more beneficial for the Government to 
arm themselves with this power of acting 
when favourable moments arose, than to 
pledge themselves in that House to the 
conditions of a positive bargain. When he 
entered the House, he was unaware of the 
precise taxes which were to be reduced, but 
he was at the same time quite satisfied, 
that in the present excited feeling of the 
public mind it was necessary to do some- 
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thing in the way of reduction; but he | 
certainly was far from being prepared to | 


expect that the permanent credit of the 
country was to be shaken by such a 
measure as the right hon. Gentleman 
contemplated, owing, he had no doubt, 
to the pressure which was upon him,—a 
pressure which he (Mr. Baring) was un- 
prepared to say he could or could not 
have resisted. It would, however, he 
thought, have been much more fortunate 
for the reputation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and more to the advantage of the 
country, to have paused a little, and seen 
whether the means of recurring prosperity 
were not likely toarise, before he took astep, 
the inevitable tendency of which was to in- 
flict a permanent evil, calculated hereafter 
to augment national distress. If the 
Members would turn back to the debates 
on the financial system of the country in 
the time of Mr. Pitt, in 1786,* when he 
arranged his Sinking-fund, they could not 
fail to be struck with the example of the 
value which was placed upon that fund, 
by the manner in which the sentiments of 
Mr. Pitt were warmly re-echoed by Mr. 
Fox.+ They would likewise see how inva- 
riably the public distress had been exagge- 
rated, and how prone people were to pre- 
cipitate measures of this kind, when by a 
calmer and better digested system, great 
eventual evils would have been averted. 
The income of the country was at that 
period (1786) estimated at 15,000,0002., 
and its financial condition was then 
thought to be almost overwhelming. Mr. 
Pitt’s words were, “To you do the public 
turn their eye, justly expecting, that from 
the trust you hold, you will think it your 
duty to make the most serious efforts, in 
order to afford them the long-wished-for 
prospect of being relieved from an endless 





* Hansard’s Parl, Hist, vol. xxy. p. 1294, 
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accumulation of taxes, under the burthen 
of which they are ready to sink.”{ This 
15,000,000/. was then deemed the insup- 
portable weight, and it ought to be some 
consolation to them to know that the 
country speedily emerged from its despond- 
ing condition, by having its finances 
placed, at the time to which he referred, 
on a basis which ensured, from that period 
to the present, security to the credit of 
the country. Mr. Pitt, in the debate of 
1786, went on to say—‘ Upon the delibe- 
ration of this day do they place all their 
hopes of a full return of prosperity and 
that public security which will give confi- 
dence and vigour to those exertions in 
trade and commerce upon which the 
flourishing state of this country so much 
depends. Yet not only the public and 
this House, but other nations look to the 
business of this day ; for by the establish- 
ment of what is now proposed, our rank 
will be decided among the powers of 
Europe. To behold the country emerging 
from a most unfortunate war, which added 
such an accumulation to sums_ before 
immense, that it was the belief of sur- 
rounding nations, and of many among 
ourselves, that our powers must fail us, 
and we should not -be able to bear up 
under it ; to behold this nation, instead of 
despairing at its alarming condition, look- 
ing boldly its situation in the face, and 
establishing upon a permanent plan the 
means of relieving itself from all its en- 
cumbrances, must give such an idea of our 
resources, and of our spirit of exertion, as 
would astonish the nations around us, and 
enable us to regain that pre-eminence to 
which we were on many accounts so justly 
entitled.”§ These were the words of Mr. 
Pitt, re-echoed, as he had already said, by 
Mr. Fox, who, struck with the necessity 
of giving increased stability to the principle 
of security on which the public creditor 
relied, seemed to stifle on this occasion the 
eager spirit of party feeling which at that 
time excited the House of Commons, and 
to exhibit a contrast, he regretted to say, 
to the degeneracy in the present times, 
when, within and without that House, no 
repugnance was shown to a total departure 
from those just and inflexible principles 
upon which Mr. Pitt mainly relied to 
conquer impending difficulties. He was 
convinced that they all desired to abate 
the pressure of the public distress, but he 
doubted if the measures then proposed 
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would be the means to effect such an 
object ; he believed that distress to be 
temporary and partial, and that, if not 
tampered with, before the next Session of 
Parliament they would hear no more 
about it. Indeed, such was his opinion of 
the national energies, that he firmly 
believed, if any attack were made on their 
interests, or their honour, all the present 
apprehensions of embarrassments would 
vanish, and the whole country would be 
aroused to activity and exertion to vindi- 
cate its station and character. But every 
compromise of the financial faith of the 
country would tend to weaken this national 
confidence, and bring ruin upon thousands 
who had reposed upon the permanent 
security of the national pledge. He de- 
plored, that of all countries England 
should have set this example, and at such 
a moment, too, when America was almost 
wholly getting rid of her debt; while 
Russia was reducing her’s, and Prussia 
following her example ; when even Austria, 
who lagged behind every other European 
nation in her financial system, was attempt- 
ing to do the same; that at such a time, 
Great Britain, which was held up to sur- 
rounding nations as a bright model of a 
rational and secure system of finance, 
should be the only country which was 
shrinking from her cwn principles, upon 
the apprehension of suffering which he 
believed to be exaggerated, was a source 
of deep lamentation to him. These were 
his general views of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s suggested financial operation. As 
to the taxes he proposed to reduce, he did 
not mean to differ much from him upon 
the selection of the particular articles ; 
indeed he thought he had made a most 
judicious selection. Some people would 
perhaps think the Malt-tax ought to go in 
preference to that on Beer; the Cider-tax 
was, he agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, more vexatious and inconvenient 
than oppressive in a pecuniary point of 
view ; the repeal of the Leather-tax would 
undoubtedly give relief. The right hon. 
Gentleman talked of the relief which the 
Beer-tax repeal would give to the peasantry 
of the country; now he rather thought the 
chief advantage would be felt by artisans 
in towns. He knew that in his own village 
the farmer brewed the beer which he used 
among his peasantry, and therefore, to 
persons so placed, the repeal of the Malt- 
tax would be preferable. Reverting, how- 
ever, to the financial topic, he thought it 
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would have been much better to have con- 
sidered the propriety of improving rather 
than relaxing the principle of our financial 
system, so that in the alternation of years 
of peace and war, the country would pro- 
ceed upon an equable plan, having for its 
purpose the gradual reduction of debt. 
The hon. Member then reiterated his 
objections to the proposed plan of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which was, 
he thought, calculated to throw suspicion 
and distrust upon the stability of the public 
securities, and prevent, in future times, 
capitalists from confiding, as they had 
hitherto done, in the faith of Government. 

Lord Althorp said, he took a very differ- 
ent view of the subject indeed from that 
which had been taken by his hon. friend 
the Member for Callington, not thinking 
with him that it was necessary to devote 
so much of our revenue to such a sinking- 
fund as he had described in the greater 
part of his speech, and rather concurring 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his present view of the subject, which cer- 
tainly did not deserve to be called a breach 
of faith with the public creditor. The 
greater part of his hon. friend’s observa- 
tions had been directed against the reduc- 
tion of the four per cents. He was sure, 
however, that the stockholders generally 
would not be at all alarmed at what had 
fallen from his hon. friend ; and that they 
would not think their property rendered 
in the slightest degree insecure. Their 
condition was not in the least degree 
altered by the proposed arrangement, be- 
cause their property was quite as secure, 
and as much at their command, as before, 
and he was at a loss to see how his hon. 
friend could establish the suspicions which 
he had cast upon the stability of the public 
security. It was impossible, in this free 
country—it was impossible in any free 
country, that any breach of faith, such as 
that of which his hon. friend appeared to 
entertain some apprehensions, could be 
effected. He did not think, therefore, that 
the circumstances to which his hon. friend 
alluded would have the effect which he 
anticipated from them. With respect to 
the rest of the propositions of the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
(Lord Althorp) entirely approved of them 
as far as they went. He highly approved 
of the reduction of the taxes, and especi- 
ally of the reduction of the tax on Beer ; 
which was, in his opinion, a very wise 
proceeding, And moreover, he would say, 
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that if the right hon. Gentleman really 
calculated on the positive reduction of the 
Revenue to be as great as the apparent 
amount of taxes reduced, the country 
could not expect him to go much further 
than he had gone. He regretted, however, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
taken a more enlarged view of the subject. 
He regretted that it had not occurred to 
him that the reduction of taxes which 
bore on the productive industry of the 
people was calculated to increase rather 
than to diminish the Revenue. That had 
been shown in various cases. There was 
the tax on tobacco, for instance, a tax of 
400 per cent on the article. The fact that 
the last increase of the duty upon tobacco 
had not increased the revenue arising from 
it, was a proof that tobacco was overtaxed. 
He was convinced, that with due attention 
and consideration, much greater relief 
might be afforded to the people, in the 
shape of a reduction of taxation, without 
any diminution of the Revenue. On that 
pomt an hon. friend of his had given 
notice of a motion for Friday next, in 
which motion—which he had hoped might 
have been rendered unnecessary by the 
financial statement of that evening—he 
now trusted that his hon. friend would 
persevere, and that he would receive the 
support of the House. He was not with- 
out hope that even the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not object to his hon. friend’s 
motion, considering its great importance. 
It was most desirable, indeed essential, that 
a general view of our finances should be 
taken, to alter, if possible, the unequal 
burthen of taxation, and render it less oner- 
ous on those classes who were least able 
to bear its weight. The hon. Member for 
Callington had said that, in 1786, Mr. 
Pitt considered a taxation of fifteen 
millions as pregnant with ruin to the 
country. At various periods of our financial 
history, similar opinions had been enter- 
tained. For himself, he was of opinion 
that the present amount of taxation, if 
properly levied, and not permitted to press 
on the productive interests of the country, 
might be borne without difficulty. What- 
ever surplus there might be of income 
over expenditure, ought, in his opinion, to 
be reduced in taxation. He never approved 
of the application of such surplus to the 
reduction of the national debt. He looked 
at that debt, not as capital which was to be 
liquidated, but rather as a perpetual 
annuity chargeable upon the country ; and 
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he was convinced,that if, as he believed, 
by repealing taxes, the general wealth of 
the country would be more increased than 
the debt would be diminished by their 
continuance, good policy dictated that the 
amount of the taxes should be left in the 
pockets of the people. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that, under the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country, Govern- 
ment felt called upon to run some risk on 
the question of Revenue. He (Lord Al- 
thorp) wished that they had run further 
risk. He wished that they had reduced 
other taxes ; the reduction of which he was 
persuaded would have benefitted rather 
than injured the Revenue. By reducing 
the taxes to which he alluded, a spring 
would be given to industry, that in its 
effect would much more than compensate 
to the Revenue for its diminution in the 
first instance. Such were the views which 
he entertained on the subject. He ap- 
proved of the reduction as far as it went; 
but he regretted that it had not gone 
further; he regretted that more general 
and extensive views had not suggested to 
his Majesty’s Ministers the expediency of 
looking at the subject in a more enlarged 
view, and of proposing a more general 
measure of reduction. 

Mr. Robinson followed ; but all that we 
were able to collect of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s observations was, that nothing 
which he had heard from the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have the effect of inducing him to relin- 
quish his intended proposition, on Friday 
next, to make a more extensive reduction 
of those taxes, such as those on Soap, 
Candles, and Hides, which pressed on the 
productive industry of the country, and to 
supply any deficiency which might thereby 
be occasioned in the Revenue by an equit- 
able assessment on property. 

Mr. Hume was anxious to say a few 
words, after what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Callington, because he thought 
that that hon. Gentleman had taken a 
very unfair view of the statement of the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ; and had expressed fears with respect 
to the injury that statement was calculated 
to effect on public credit, which fears ex- 
isted, he believed, in no other mind but 
that of the hon. Gentleman. If there were 
any subject which less than any other he 
should have expected to be agitated that 
evening, it was the Sinking Fund ; a topic 


which had long been dead and buried, 
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He had hardly thought to have heard any 
hon. Member rise that night to vindicate 
the principle of what had been called a 
Sinking Fund, which had been of late 
years proved to be a practical burthen 
instead of a relief. The hon. Member for 
Callington had, however, quoted the 
speeches of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, in sup- 
port of a system which was now admitted 
on all hands to have been altogether falla- 
cious. There was nothing in Mr. Pitt’s 
plan which made it differ from a private 
gentleman’s own view of his commercial 
affairs ; and it was a complete fallacy to 
say, that any individual could go on paying 
off his debts, by dealing in this manner 
with his own securities. The only way in 
which a government could diminish debt 
was, by applying surplus annual revenue 
to its liquidation. The idea of any person’s 
paying his debts by borrowing was now 
allowed by every body to be perfectly 
impracticable ; and yet if the hon. Member 
for Callington did not advocate that prin- 
ciple, it was difficult to see how he could 
advocate the Sinking Fund. Last year 
the more enlightened principle had been 
fully admitted and established, that the 
surplus of the Revenue applied to the dis- 
charge of the debt was the only legitimate 
Sinking-fund. He entertained no such 
fears as those which had been expressed 
by the hon. Member for Callington, who, 
he thought, had been rather hard on the 
right hon. Gentleman, in stating that he 
was the first Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who had taken away the credit of the 
country. He was, on the contrary, per- 
suaded, that if the right hon. Gentleman 
had gone further, and had applied the 
2,000,0002. to reduce 2,000,000/. more of 
taxation, he would have done more to sup- 
port public credit than by diminishing the 
debt to that amount. However, no taxes 
could have been more judiciously selected 
for the operation of reduction. The free 
sale of Beer would be highly advantageous 
to the people; and he was persuaded that 
the right hon. Gentleman had by no 
means over-estimated the benefit of that 
measure. The relief given to the country 
would, he had no doubt, greatly exceed 
the nominal value of the tax reduced, and 
instead of being estimated at 3,000,000/. 
would, in point of fact, be equal to 
6,000,0002. of relief to the public. In 
the article of Leather also, great advan- 
tages would result from the repeal of the 
tax. It would relieve the trade from being 
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in the hands of great monopolists. The 
regulations of the Excise with respect to 
the Leather Trade were so severe that 
scarcely any one could escape, and the 
number of persons engaged in it was, 
therefore, very limited. The repeal of the 
tax would increase that number, and the 
public would benefit by the consequent 
competition. Still he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman might have gone a great 
deal farther; and he perfectly agreed with 
his noble friend, the Member for North- 
ampton, that the same amount of tax- 
ation which at present existed might be 
imposed with a quarter of the pressure on 
the people if it were removed from articles 
of productive industry. The noble Lord 
had certainly misunderstood the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, for the right hon. 
Gentleman was not averse to any change 
of taxes that might be beneficial. All he 
had said was, that the subject had not 
entered into his present plan. He (Mr. 
Hume) could not now contemplate that the 
right hon. Gentleman would give his assist- 
ance to the hon. Member for Dover, in 
his efforts to show what taxes could be 
reduced or repealed, and laid on other 
items, with a view of benefitting trade, 
and alleviating the burthens of the people. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
said one word upon the important changes 
that might be made in this respect; but it 
was not to beinferred from that that he was 
averse from such changes. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed, forthe present year,to 
take off the duty on Beer, to the amount 
of 750,000/., and on Leather, to the amount 
of 200,000/.—making in both a relief of 
950,000/.; but there was to be an addi- 
tional tax put on, to the amount of 
400,000/., so that the nett reduction would 
be 550,0002. With this relief there would 
be left in the Treasury a surplus of 
2,170,0001. So far from applying this 
amount of surplus, as the hon. Member 
for Callington recommended, to the reduc- 
tion of the three per cents, he ought to 
proceed, in the present state of the coun- 
try, to give a relief to taxation to that 
extent. He held in his hand a statement 
of all taxation repealed since the termina- 
tion of the war in 1816: but not includ- 
ing the 18,000,000/. repealed in 1816. 
Since that period, there had been repealed 
(deducting the 3,000,000/. added in 1819) 
9,234,0002. This had been taken off 
between 1818 and 1825, and he would 
compare it to the results of receipts into 
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the Exchequer, in order to shew that there 
could be no fear of a deficiency of re- 
ceipts in the ensuing year owing: to the 
reductions at this moment proposed. In 
1817 the amount of taxation was 
57,650,000/., and 9,234,000/. had been 
repealed. The Revenue last year had 
been 55,900,000/., which, deducted from 
57,650,000/., the Revenue of 1807, showed 
a deficiency of 1,750,000/.; and the 
House would thus see, that although 
9,234,000. of taxes had been repealed, it 
had only occasioned a deficiency of Re- 
venue to the extent of 1,750,000/. _ If, 
therefore, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had taken off more taxes this year, 
he yet might have expected a sufficient 
receipt next year to meet the whole of 
his reductions. The right hon. Gentle- 
man did not sufficiently consider the situ- 
ation of the country, or he would have 
given a more extensive and instantaneous 
relief than he had proposed; and he had 
no difficulty in stating that he might have 
reduced a little more. The right hon. 
Gentleman ought to have taken off the 
Coal-tax, 832,0002. and the tax on Can- 
dles, 500,000/., and there was not a poor 
manin the country who would not have been 
benefitted by this arrangement, for coals 
and candles entered largely into every 
man’s expenditure. The reduction of 
both would have amounted to 1,300,000/. 
—would have been attended with great 
benefit to the poorer classes—and would 
have left a surplus in the Treasury of 
700,000/., which with the improvement in 
our resources that might be expected in 
the ensuing year, and the increased use of 
other articles of consumption, would have 
been amply sufficient to meet the whole 
deficit occasioned by the reductions in 
taxation. Our expenditure required to 
be lessened; the Military, Naval, Ordnance, 
and Miscellaneous estimates amounted to 
16,500,000/; —this was half a million 
more than in 1821 and 1822; but they 
ought to be reduced at least one million 
below that standard. A reduction of a 
million ought to be effected in the expense 
of the collection of the Revenue. We 
were called upon to carry into effect a 
more prompt and extensive degree of re- 
lief than that now offered. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had the means of 
affording it within his power if he chose to 
exercise them. He only regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman, who had gone so 
far, and who was entitled to approbation 
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for what he had done, had not reduced 
two or three taxes more, and trusted to the 
fair chances of the deficiency being sup- 
plied next year. He repeated, he re- 
gretted that the Govefnment had not gone 
further in the way of diminution of expen- 
diture and reduction of taxation. How- 
ever, perhaps, the right hon. Gentleman 
had gone as far as he imagined he could 
with safety upon the present occasion ; 
but he (Mr. Hume) looked forward to the 
prospect of much larger reductions, and 
trusted that even in the course of the pre- 
sent Session, the right hon. Gentleman 
might see the practicability of taking off 
two millions of taxation more. 

Mr. C. Barclay rose to confirm the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as to the saving to be effected to 
the public by the reduction of the Beer- 
tax. He was quite satisfied that not only 
would the country receive the benefit of a 
remission of 3,000,000/., which was the 
amount of the tax, but that (as had been 
explained by the right hon. Gentleman) it 
would be benefitted to the amount of 
upwards of 4,000,000/. by the measure. 
He should take that opportunity to state, 
with respect to the revision of the licens- 
ing system, that the measure now pro- 
posed (with reference to the Beer-tax) had 
done away, in a great degree, with the ob- 
jections which individuals in the trade had 
felt to it. From the examination that had 
taken place in the Committee, he was 
enabled to state, that it was the opinion of 
the dealers in the article, that if the duty 
on Beer were taken off, they would be 
greatly benefitted, in common with the 
public at large, and a revision of the li- 
censing system might be advantageously 
effected. Limited as was his knowledge 
of the question, it was impossible for him 
to predict what would be the precise re- 
sult of the repeal of the Beer-tax, and 
what the amount of benefit to the public ; 
but he was disposed to think that the an- 
ticipations of the right hon. Gentleman 
would not be disappointed. © He felt that 
this measure would place the whole of the 
community on an equal footing. Up to 
this time, two-thirds of the public paid an 
enormous duty on one of the necessaries 
of life, from which the remaining third 
was exempt. The effect of the removal 
of the duty would be to cause an increased 
consumption of malt liquor, and the de- 
mand for barley, which had been increas- 
ing for the last year or two, would be still 
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greater,—a circumstance that could hardly , rate of interest; but the question was, 


fail to satisfy the country gentlemen. | 


The brewers were ready, fairly and man- | 
fully, to meet the right hon. Gentieman’s 
propositions, and they had not the least 
objection, as brewers, to have the trade | 
thrown entirely open. 

Mr. Maberly said, that the right hon. | 
Gentleman had stated to the House that | 
there had been a surplus revenue of | 


whether they ought to expedite the busi- 
ness. If war were likely to disturb the 
country, it would not be fair to reduce the 
rates of interest; but in the absence of 
any such apprehension, it was perfectly 
fair. The right hon. Gentleman was en- 
titled to guard himself against an unfa- 
vourable harvest; but he had not made a 
sufficient provision for the harvest being 





2,700,000/., and that he would reduce it, | 


by a repeal of taxes, to 2,000,000/. ; and 
the question that remained was, whether 
he had applied himself to those taxes 
which it was most judicious to reduce. 
None certainly could be more beneficially 


reduced than the Beer duty. This wasa | 


wise measure—one of principle—for the 
Beer-tax was an unequal tax, it was an 
unjust tax, and therefore ought to be re- 
pealed. The next reduction was upon 
Leather—a tax which greatly enhanced the 
price of the article, and materially stood 
in the way of improvements in the trade. 
He then came to the question, whether in 
the subsequent year there would be the 


loss of revenue which the right hon. Gen- | 


tleman had expected ? The hon. Member 
for Callington seemed to think, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was in error, 
in leaving only 2,000,000/. as a balance, 


for he apprehended that next year there | 
would be no such balance, and that, con- | 
sequently, public credit would be injured. | 


In his opinion, there was no ground for 
this apprehension, and the hon. Member 
ought to have kept out of view all those 
arguments about a Sinking-fund, which, 
whatever weight might once have been 
given them, were now acknowledged to be 
fallacious. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
balance of 2,000,0007. would be a much 
larger bona fide Sinking-fund than any 
which had been in existence during the 
fifteen years that the hon. Member had 
supported the fallacy of the Sinking-fund ; 
and public credit would in future be 
higher than when that fallacy had been 
kept up. The right hon. Gentleman, he 
thought, was perfectly right in raising the 
duties upon Spirits, notwithstanding that 
this increase might have the effect of en- 
couraging smuggling, with all its demo- 
ralizing effects; for the use of Spirits by 
the poor was still more demoralizing, and 
of the two evils the point was to choose 
the least. With reference to the four per 
cents, the Government would be wrong not 
to adopt such a measure at the present 


favourable. He was satisfied that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Budget was the 
' best he had ever seen, for the right hon. 
' Gentleman had travelled over the whole 
| business of taxation upon principle, and 
his speech had conveyed to him, in very 
strong terms, a desire to look into every 
part of the expenditure during the recess, 
and to look into the superannuation, which 
of all things required the greatest attention 
| upon the part of Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman had told the House to 
anticipate next year a reduction of esti- 
mates; but he thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman might have effected greater re- 
| ductions in the present year. There was 
/no pretence whatever to keep up 5,000 
| Marines, when it had been stated by 
competent authority, that 1,000 would be 
‘enough. A large proportion of the army 
| might be reduced. With reference to the 
reduction of the debt, he would recom- 
mend to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to attempt the plan of Mr. Brickwood, for 
| he was convinced that it was the best mode 
| of reducing a debt that could be suggested. 
| He was sorry to say that Gentlemen in 
that House would not vote for reductions, 
though they were always ready to vote for 
extravagant expenditure; and _ yet, until 
the estimates were reduced to a much 
lower scale, it was in vain to expect a 
larger reduction in the taxes. 

Mr. Bernal could repose, he said, some 
confidence in the promises held out to 
the House by the right hon. Gentleman, 
because he had not, like his predecessors, 
attempted to mystify the subject, and he 
was not ashamed of acknowledging the 
situation of the country, when he held 
out the hope of affording it relief. He 
well knew that the right hon. Gentleman 
had a great many conflicting interests to 
satisfy, but considering all parts of the 
subject, he must be excused for saying, 
that he had expected that the right hon. 
Gentleman would have been able to afford 
some little relief to the most suffering of 
all interests—the West-India saterests, 
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He did trust that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be able to relieve some of the 
burthens under which the ¢o'onial inter- 
ests had so long suffered. With respect 
to the Spirit-duties, why could not the 
right hon. Gentleman place the British 
and the West-India Spirits on the same 
footing? The West-India interests were 
at the lowest ebb possible. It was true 
that the duty was to be raised on Irish 
and Scotch spirits from 2s. 10d. to 3s. a 
gallon, and the duty on English spirits 
from 7s. to 8s. ; but why were they not all 
put upon a footing with British and West- 
Indian? 3s. per gallon was to be the 
duty upon Spirits in Scotland and Ireland, 
8s. the duty on Spirits in England, whilst 
8s. 6d. was the duty upon rum. ‘This he 
thought was trenching upon justice. The 
West-India interests were entitled to a re- 
duction of the duty upon sugar, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not al- 
luded to the subject. This certainly was 
not the time to enter into any details con- 
cerning the British West-India interests, 
but the time would be soon afforded when 
he should have the opportunity of ex- 
plaining to the House the state of the 
question, and he hoped to convince all 
who heard him that the amount of duty 
collected by the Government upon sugar 
and rum was enormous, and that at pre- 
sent, the state of property in the West- 
Indies was such that it was unable to pay 
the imposition, and to make any returns 
to the owners. If the present rate of 
duties were to continue the same for an- 
other year, the Revenue would suffer; for 
the estates, he was fully convinced, would 
be thrown out of cultivation. In the old 
colonies, such as Jamaica, it was impos- 
sible to carry on the cultivation much 
longer. In the new colonies where the soil 
was better, or less worked, it might be 
possible. He would make a statement to 
the House, which would show the necessity 
of the Government’s attending to the 
subject. A West-India estate, producing 
one hundred and fifty hogsheads of sugar, 
and sixty puncheons of rum, which was 
the fair proportion, would pay, in duty to 
the Government, as he found, from calcu- 
lations in his possession, 5,400/.; whilst 
the amount of profit derived by the pro- 
prietor, after all his outgoings, incidental 
to cultivation, would be only 1837. He 
would ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if this were not a state of things 
demanding the attention of Government ? 
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Mr. Alderman Thompson agreed with 
the hon. Member who had just sat down, 
that no interest required relief more than 
the West-India proprietors. However, he 
did not see how the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could well carry reduction of 
taxation farther than he proposed at pre- 
sent, consistently with maintaining our ex- 
isting establishments. He concurred with 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen in recom- 
mending to Government and the House to 
consider those taxes which pressed most 
heavily on the labouring, agricultural, and 
manufacturing classes. The time was ar- 
rived when we must alter our system of 
taxation ; and he was glad to hear that 
the Government had not entireiy lost sight 
of the possibility of doing so. He was 
aware that many objections were enter- 
tained against a Property-tax, but believed 
it would be soon thought that a tax upon 
capital was the only effectual way of 
meeting the emergency. The labouring 
classes were the great consumers, and we 
must enable them to consume more 
largely than they did at present. The rea- 
sons why they were not able to consume 
more at present were obvious, they were 
placed in competition with the cheap 
labour of foreign countries, with steam and 
machinery. Notwithstanding the ridicule 
attached to the declaration of an illus- 
trious person in another place, he must 
say, he connected the pressure upon the 
working classes in a great degree with the 
improvements in machinery. He knew 
the value of machinery practically, and 
was satisfied that the more we applied it 
the more should we increase the wealth 
and resources of the country; but we 
ought to enable the labouring classes to 
compete with machinery, by finding them 
adequate employment. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer expected a considerable in- 
crease to the Revenue, in consequence of a 
consolidation andequalization ofthe Stamp- 
acts. He trusted the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be borne out in his anticipa- 
tion. He might here allude to the stamp 
duties on policies of marine assurances. 
Upon an insurance which cost 5s., say 
from London to Calais, there was paid to 
Government 2s. 6d. The same was the 
case as regarded insurances for Holland 
and other places; and the consequence of 
levying so disproportionate a duty upon 
such transactions was, to drive that branch 
of business out of the country. Houses 
foy effecting insurances were established 
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in France and the Netherlands, where the 
same advantages were attained on the 
way of security as here, and no tax was 
imposed upon the transaction. Suppose 
the premium on a policy of marine insu- 
rance were a guinea, a duty of 5s. was 
levied ; but if a vessel were going into the 
South Seas for three years, and the pre- 
mium amounted to fifteen guineas, the 
duty to Government was still the same 
(5s.) as on a guinea insurance. This was 
manifestly unfair, and he felt disappointed 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
mentioned the subject. Again, there was 
a duty of 200 per cent on policies of fire 
insurance ; if this were reduced one-half, 
he was satisfied that the Revenue would 
not lose but be augmented by the change. 
With respect to the reduction of the four 
per cents, he agreed with the hon. Member 
for Callington, that in consequence of 
there appearing to be no Sinking-fund for 
1831, the effect of the reduction would 
be, to a certain extent, marred. There was 
another point worthy of consideration. The 
leading powers of the continent were about 
reducing their debts: if we deferred till a 
later period the reduction of our four per 
cents, we should have a great flow of 
capital from foreign countries, and could 
reduce them with greater advantage in 
another year. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by expressing a hope, that Go- 
vernment would pay attention to the taxes 
which bore most heavily upon the produc- 
tive classes. 

Mr. Huskisson was not going into the 
subject of the state of the country at that 
moment, as there was a notice of motion 
for to-morrow which would afford a bet- 
ter opportunity for entering upon such a 
discussion, and he intended to avail him- 
self of it. If he rose upon this occasion, 
it was because he could not deny him- 
self the gratification of expressing his ap- 
probation of the statement made by his 
right hon. friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He admitted, however, that 
the gratification which he felt at that 
statement was not wholly unalloyed by 
considerations such as those alluded to 
by the hon. Member for Callington. Not, 
however, that he thought it possible for 
any one to doubt, under whatever circum- 
stances of trial or difficulty which might 
arise, that we should be enabled to main- 
tain the public faith and the credit of the 
country untarnished. He thought, under 
all the existing circumstances, that the 





plan laid down by his right hon. friend 
was that most expedient for the country, 
and his statement of that evening was one 
which he, in common he was sure with 
the House at large, had heard with un- 
mixed satisfaction. [f there was any 
drawback on that satisfaction, it could 
be only a difference of opinion as to the 
articles which his right hon. friend had 
selected for a reduction of duty. He said 
reduction when he should have said abo- 
lition ; for he was glad that his right hon. 
friend had resolved upon the total aboli- 
tion, instead of a partial reduction, of the 
duties upon Beer and Leather, as otherwise 
the benefits of lessening the taxes on 
those articles would not be felt by the 
public. Heagreed with the hon. Member 
for Callington as to the advantages which 
might arise from converting the present 
permanent four per cent annuities into 
five per cent, or perhaps something higher 
annuities, for a definite number of years, 
but he would reserve his opinion on the 
general merits of the hon. Member's pro- 
position when the distress of the country, 
with a view to its adequate relief, was 
substantively before the House. With re- 
spect to what had been said about re- 
ducing the four per cents to three or three 
and a half per cent, he begged leave to 
say that he had more than once in that 
House advocated the principle of such a 
reduction, and had expressly stated, that 
Ministers would be guilty of a neglect of 
duty did they fail to take advantage of 
such a state of public credit as would 
enable them to effect a practicable dimi- 
nution of the public burthens. He was 
sorry, however, to hear his right hon. 
friend associate the proposition in any way 
with the state of the foreign exchanges. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ought 
not to be regulated by exchanges depend- 
ing on contingencies in contracting any 
loans necessary for the public service ; in 
fact, he should not borrow from any other 
party, not even the Bank of England, than 
the public ; rendering himself independent 
of the state of the exchange and of foreign 
markets. He trusted, that after all the 
sufferings of the country, in order to at- 
tain a solid improved currency, no mea- 
sure would be sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment, the tendency of which would be to 
lock up capital in the coffers of the Bank 
of England, a result which would be con- 
sequent upon a reliance on foreign ¢X- 
changes. With respect to wha¢ had been 
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said about putting an end to our present 
Sinking-fund system altogether in 1831, 
he thought it right to say, that he was one 
of those who approved of the principles of 
a Sinking-fund, in fact, he thought that 
there should be always a bona jide surplus 
of income over expenditure applied to the 
reduction of the debt. The revenue of 
the country was collected from so many 
sources of a contingent nature, that it was 
impossible to count on it, and the expen- 
diture being every year in exact propor- 
tion to each other; so that an actual an- 
nual surplus of income over expenditure 
was necessary, not only for the purpose 
of reducing the debt, but also to enable us 
to provide for any casual deficiencies in 
the Revenue which might arise. The pre- 
sent mode of employing the surplus re- 
venue was the very best which could have 
been adopted under the existing circum- 
stances of the country; and he should 
therefore wish to see it carried further into 
operation than it had been. He wished, 
indeed, that we had a sufficient surplus of 
income over expenditure to carry into 
effect on a large scale the proposal of the 
hon. Member, to which he had before al- 
luded ; for converting, he wished he could 
say 100 millions, of permanent annuities 
into life annuities, or annuities for a term 
of years. He thought such a measure 
would be the best and most efficacious 
mode of reducing the amount of the debt 
that could be acted upon consistently with 
the honour of the country. By such a 
mode our permanent change might be 
changed into annuities terminating in the 
course of thirty or forty years, which was 
nothing in the history of nations. There 
could be no difficulty in adopting such a 
plan, and he trusted the House and the 
Government would give it a fair consider- 
ation, with a view to its being practically 
acted upon with as little loss of time as 
possible. In his anxiety tosee the amount 
of the debt reduced he would gladly en- 
courage the passing of such a measure, 
while we possessed the means of effecting 
it advantageously for the public. But, as 
he had stated, he should deliver his opi- 
nion more fully on the subject when he 
explained his views of the present dis- 
tress of the country, of its causes and its 
extent, which he thought had been much 
exaggerated, and of other modes than 
those mentioned by his right hon. friend 
that evening, of reducing the public ex- 
penditure with a view to remedy it. 
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Sir C. Burrell expressed himself dis- 
satisfied with the reduction of the Beer- 
tax, which might benefit a few places 
but would give no general relief to the 
country. He considered that much more 
general benetit would accrue from a dimi- 
nution of the duty on Malt, which would 
be equally an advantage to the agricul- 
turist and the consumer of Beer. 

Sir 7. Acland, on the part of the West- 
ern Counties, and of himself, begged to 
express entire satisfaction at one portion 
of the relief granted. He was happy to 
think that the satisfaction which he saw 
sparkling in the countenances of all around 
him would be soon shared by a large and 
worthy part of the community. The re- 
duction was one fraught with comfort and 
convenience to a numerous class, and would 
occasion but small loss to the Revenue, 
The tax was one which, from his own 
knowledge, he could state, had caused 
much inconvenience and vexation in the 
western counties, and he was heartily glad 
it was removed. He also approved of the 
selection of the Beer and Leather Duties 
for reduction. ‘The first had pressed very 
heavily on the lower classes; and the 
second had been a tax of the most vexa- 
tious and oppressive nature. He knewan 
instance in which a very worthy man was 
brought within the power of the Excise 
regulations, and put to considerable ex- 
pense and inconvenience, in consequence 
of two labourers of his having, without his 
knowledge, tanned for themselves two 
aprons, value one shilling, It had been 
observed, that when half this tax upon 
leather was taken off, little benefit had re- 
sulted from it. There was an old proverb, 
*‘ you should do nothing by halves; ” on 
the faith of which he would venture to hope, 
that though the first experiment had been 
unsuccessful, the total removal of the 
duties would be attended with the best 
results. 

Lord Milton said, he agreed with the 
hon. Baronet, in thinking that the selec- 
tion of the duties on Beer was not the 
most beneficial which could have been 
made. In his opinion, it would have been 
better to have reduced the duties on Malt; 
and that this would have been the most 
beneficial reduction for the land-owners 
and cultivators of the soil, no doubt could 
be entertained. The Beer-tax, it should 
be considered, was one affecting a_par- 
ticular class and particular districts. There 
were many districts (as for instance, the 
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part of Yorkshire in which he resided) 
where the people brewed for themselves, 
and he thought that when Government 
gave up a tax for the benefit of the com- 
munity, it was quite unfair that any geo- 
graphical section should be deprived of 
the advantage. He believed, too, that the 
reduction of this Beer-tax would drive 
more people to the public-house, while the 
reduction of the duties on Malt would 
induce them to brew for themselves. With 
respect to the other tax, he meant that 
upon Leather, he agreed with hon. Mem- 
bers, it was well selected. He also con- 
curred with what had fallen from the hon, 
Member for Abingdon, touching the four 
per cents; but he hoped no expedient 
would be resorted to for the purpose of 
raising the Stock so as to enable Govern- 
ment to effect their object. The fundhold- 
ers were not a rich and overgorged class, 
as some had described them, with a view 
to inducing Government to commit the 
most disgraceful act ever contemplated in 
any nation. The paper produced by the 
hon. Member for Callington afforded 
abundant proof of this. They were, on 
the contrary, for the most part, persons 
who, after the labour of years, had suc- 
ceeded in making some little capital, 
which they deposited there, to provide for 
the evening of their days. 

Mr. Liddel objected to the additional 
duty on Whiskey. He thought it would 
hold out an inducement to illicit distilla- 
tion in the Highlands and in Ireland. It 
would also encourage smuggling on the 
borders of England and Scotland. The 
Government could not lay an additional 
shilling duty on Corn-spirits in Ireland 
and Scotland, and leaving, as it did, a 
great difference between the duties levied 
in the different countries, it encouraged 
smuggling. If the additional duty on 
Spirits were necessary to prevent the 
people drinking so much, why should it 
not be extended to spirits made in Scot- 
land? 

Lord Howick was of the same opinion as 
the last speaker. He stated, that smuggled 
whiskey was consumed to a great amount 
in Northumberland and Cumberland. He 
thought it would be better to raise the 
duty in Scotland. This would, perhaps, 
increase in some degree illicit distillation 
in the Highlands, but the Revenue would 
still be collected in the Lowlands; so that 
on the whole, the mischief would not be 
so great as the increase of smuggling in 
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the North of England. He contended, 
therefore, it would be more advantageous 
to leave the duty as it was in this country, 
and to add something to the duty in Scot- 
land. 

TheChancellor of the Exchequer begged 
leave to say one word in explanation of a 
point which had been referred to by the 
hon. Member for Callington, and subse- 
quently by the right hon. Member for 
Liverpool. The hon. Member seemed to 
intimate to the House, that he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) contemplated 
that in 1831 he should have no surplus of 
income over expenditure. He must have 
expressed himself very differently to 
what he had intended, if he had said any 
thing to warrant such an inference. His 
line of argument was, that though he 
could not predict that that surplus would 
be 3,000,000/., he still thought he might 
rationally look to—when he took the pro- 
posed reduction of the four per cents, and 
the other measures of economy of the Go- 
vernment, into account—a bona fide sur- 
plus of at least 1,500,0007.—a sum which 
a good harvest and improved circum- 
stances of the country would raise still 
higher. He had taken particular pains 
to impress this view on the minds of 
hon. Members, and regretted that a con- 
trary impression had been made on the 
hon. Member for Callington, and perhaps, 
on the House at large. He hoped, how- 
ever, that the House was then disabused 
of its misconception, and that he had set 
it right. With respect to what had fallen 
from the noble Lord who spoke last, he 
begged leave to say, that he agreed with 
that noble Lord, that the subject of duty 
on spirit, whether with a view to its re- 
duction or increase, was one beset with 
difficulties. He admitted that it was ob- 
jectionable in principle that there should 
be one duty in one country or county, and 
another in one immediately adjoining it ; 
that this difference of duty opened the 
door to smuggling and other frauds on 
the Revenue, but he contended, that he 
brought a new enemy, a third antagonist, 
into the field against those evils, in abo- 
lishing the duty on Beer, a beverage which 
he confidently hoped would, in time, ex- 
pel ardent spirits from the use of the in- 
dustrious and poor classes, and with it, 
those lawless habits which an appetite for 
it generated. With respect to the pre- 
posal of somewhat equalizing the <uties 
on Scotch whiskey in the «-v countries, he 
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was willing to admit that, so far as finance 
was concerned, it would be a most de- 
sirable measure; but from the facilities 
which the north of Scotland afforded for 
smuggling, and illicitly preparing that 
spirit, and the taste and habit of the 
Highlander, it was deemed expedient to 
adopt the present scale of duty. 

Mr. Baring was sorry if he had miscon- 
ceived the expression of the right hon. 
Gentleman to the degree he had stated, 
and should feel much obliged to him, as 
he was sure would the House at large, if 
he would show, by way of figures, how far 
he was misrepresented, and how far he 
should be borne out in his then explana- 
tion of the drift of his meaning. Did the 
right hon,Gentleman found his anticipation 
of the amount, 1,500,000/. of his surplus 
in 1831, on the probable revenue of 1830? 
If not, what were the data of his calcula- 
tions? The right hon. Gentleman said, 
he looked forward to the improved cir- 
cumstances of the country, particularly to 
the beneficial effects of a good harvest ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman strangely 
forgot that a good harvest, and that in 
the degree of its goodness, would sweep 
away all the revenue which he expected 
to derive from the importation of foreign 
corn, which amounted this year to 
800,000/. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the hon, Gentleman was putting the mat- 
ter in a form in which it was not fair to 
represent it tothe House. He only chose to 
take the figures on one side, while he forbade 
him to take those on the other. The Esti- 
mate of the Revenue for 1831 was a 
matter of fair calculation, and it might be 
expected would yield as much, or more, 
than that of preceding years. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey begged leave, as one 
who was, in the best sense of the term, a 
representative of the people, to express 
on their part his satisfaction at the pro- 
posed abolition of duty on three of the 
articles of life which were chiefly con- 
sumed by the industrious poor. ! He could 
not augur the extensive benefits which 
some hon. Members seemed to expect 
would follow from those reductions, nor 
from the giving up 3,000,000. of taxes, 
certainly a large concession to public 
opinion, which the right hon. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had boasted about, 
but still he received them with applause 
as an index of a better system of the pub- 
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ample, admit that the reduction of the tax 
on Beer would increase the growth of malt 
and hops, and therefore, could not ap- 
prove of a reduction which might tend, 
perhaps, to deteriorate the quality of beer 
by increasing its quantity, without a cor- 
respondent increase of the materials. The 
only way in which an increase of those 
articles could be effected was, by a reduc- 
tion of the duty on them. But little good 
would be effected by what Ministers pro- 
posed, and little would be done to amelior- 
ate the condition of the people of this 
country, unless a free trade were allowed 
in corn, He gave Ministérs every credit 
for the measure which they proposed for 
the reduction of the four per cents, nor 
did he suppose that any intention existed 
on their part to depart from the terms of 
the contract with the fund-holder. The 
fund-holder here, beside, had his remedy, 
for it was open to him to sell out if he 
felt any objection to the proposed arrange- 
ment ; but he thought that the terms were 
rather hard, as regarded the public, for the 
public would be obliged, under the present 
circumstances, to pay 1000. for only 607. 
which it had originally borrowed. In 
private concerns, if a man borrowed 1,000/. 
upon an engagement to pay afterwards, 
whenever ‘called upon by the lender, 
2,0007. he was sure that the courts of 
equity in this country would relieve 
that individual from such a contract, 
on the ground of its being usurious, and 
he ought to be relieved from it. He was 
surprised that Ministers endeavoured to 
keep up the price of the Stocks, they 
ought rather to endeavour to lower it, if 
they could; for it was surely more advan- 
tageous to purchase an annuity of 3/. for 
702. than for 1002. The truth was, that 
all our loans had been contracted on the 

most injurious terms. For the 3/. a-year 
we bound ourselves to pay for ever, we 
had not received more than 60/., and now 

we were, according to our engagements, 

redeeming that annuity by paying 1007. 

Such a transaction was any thing but 

honest, and had it taken place between 

individuals, would have been held void at 

law. He thought that, in order to afford 

substantial relief to the country, the re- 

duction of taxation ought to be carried to 

10,000,000. or 12,000,000/., andan equit- 

able property-tax laid on to meet what- 

ever deficiency such a reduction might 

occasion. He gave Ministers every credit 
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permitted to go in that way farther than 
theory, for in every step they were met by 
a counteracting influence in Parliament, 
which was both difficult to define, and im- 
possible to control. 

The Resolutions were then put, and 
agreed to; and the House having resumed 
the Report was ordered to be received the 
next day. 


East Retrorp.] Mr. N. Calvert 
moved the Order of the Day for the third 


reading of the East Retford Disfranchise- | 


ment Bill. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that he should take 
the sense of the House upon the question 
whether it was fit that such a deception 
should be practised as this Bill en- 
deavoured to accomplish. He moved, as 
an Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
third time on this day six months. 

Mr. Hume said, that he should vote 
against the Bill. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman gave notice, 
as he saw the Attorney General in_ his 
place, that, on a future day, he would 
move for copies of the Judge's Notes, 
and of the indictment, on a trial for per- 
jury and bribery at the election for Stock- 
bridge. 

Sir R. Wilson thought half a loaf better 
than no bread, and therefore should sup- 
port the Bill by his vote, as he could 
obtain nothing more. 

Mr. Tennyson reminded the honourable 
and gallant Member for Southwark, that 
if this Bill were defeated another trial 
might yet be made to transfer the fran- 
chise to Birmingham, 

The House then divided. For the 
Amendment 83; Against it 164; Major- 
ity, 81. 


List of the Minority. 


Althorp, Lord 
Blake, Sir F. 


Davies, Colonel 
Duncombe, T. 
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Knight, R. 
Kemp, T. R. 
Lamb, hon. G. 
Lambert, Colonel 
Labouchere, H. 
Langston,’J. R. 
Lester, B. 
Lloyd, Sir C. 
Martin, J. 
Marshall, W. 
Maberley, J. 


East Retford. 


Robinson, Sir G. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Rumbold, Sir E. 
Sefton, Lord 
Stanley, E. 
Sykes, D. 
Smith, V. 
Tennyson, C. 
Thomson, C, P. 
Uxbridge, Earl of 
Ward, J. 
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| Macdonald, Sir J. 
} Maitland, Lord 
| Marjoribanks, 8S. 


Warburton, H. 
Webb, Colonel 
Wells, J. 


| 


Monck, J. B. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Nugent, Lord 
O'Connell, D. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Poyntz, W. J. 
Pusey, P. 
Pendarvis, E. W. 
Protheroe, E. E. 
Rice, TS. 
Robinson, G, R. 


Wilbraham, G. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wood, C. 

Vood, Alderman 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 


Winnington, Sir T. 


Whitmore, W. 
TELLERS. 


Hobhouse, J. C. 
Hume, J. 





Brownlow, C. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Bernal, R. 
Baring, A. 
Baring, B. 
Batley, C.H. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Clive, E. 
Calvert, C. 
Cholmeley, M. 
Clifton, Lord 
Cole, Sir C. 
Cavendish, W. 
Cavendish, C. 
Cradock, Colonel 


Dundas, hon. T. 
Dundas Sir R. 
Denison, W. J. 
Dawson, A. 
Ebrington, Lord 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Fyler, T. B. 
Fergusson, C. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 


Fortescue, hon. G. 


Greene, T. W. 
Ilowick, Viscount 


Honywood, W. P. 
Jephson, C. D. O. 


Kekewich, S. T. 


Mr. O'Connell, ou the question that the 
Bill do pass, rose, pursuant to the notice 
he had given, to move an additional clause 
to the Bill. His object, he said, was to 
secure to the Hundred of Bassetlawe the 
power to vote for Representatives by bal- 
lot, and he felt so strongly the vast im- 
portance and inherent value of the plan, 
that he feared its loss would be attri- 
butable chiefly to the want of talent in its 
advocate. Whatever might be the fate of 
his Amendment this night, he had so 
much reliance on the plain common sense 
and strong understanding of the people of 
this country, that he was satisfied every 
fresh discussion would be followed by 
fresh proselytes, until at length the con- 
viction out of doors would make its due 
impression within. The avowed ostensi- 
ble object of this Bill was to prevent 
bribery and corruption in the borough of 
East Retford, and the way in which that 
was proposed to he effected was, by in- 
creasing the number of voters. He did 
| not see how such a remedy would cure 
| the acknowledged evil which existed in 
this instance, and if such a remedy were 
efficient, he should certainly like to see 
the standard ascertained as to the given 
‘number of voters which would prevent 
| bribery and corruption in boroughs of this 
_ description. Now he (Mr. O’Connell) 
| would propose a really efficient measure 

for preventing bribery and corruption for 
\the future in this borough. He should 
| propose that the poll be taken by ballot, 
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and he had a clause, besides, specifying 
the manner in which he should propose to 
have the ballot taken. Two things were 
necessary—first, to satisfy the House that 
the principle was good, and next to con- 
vince it that the details for carrying that 
principle into effect were without objec- 
tion. It would be idle to enter into the 
details with those who would not concede 
the principle ; but to those,who granted the 
last, he should be most ready to give way 
as to the first, and to adopt any of their 
useful suggestions. The first question 
was, whether the vote by ballot was likely 
to accomplish the object of the Bill before 
the House, that object being the pre- 
vention of bribery and corruption? A 
man who gave his suffrage by ballot 
would bestow it according to the dic- 
tates of his honest judgment, and while it 
left just and proper influence in operation, 
it rendered all other influence impossible. 
If an elector gave his vote in gratitude to 
a good landlord, or out of regard to a 
friend or relative, that might be called a 
just and proper influence, and that was 
untouched and unbroken by the plan now 
proposed. Upon this position he (Mr. 
O’Connell) placed his foot, and defied any 
man by argument to remove him from it 
—that election by ballot left a man as 
free to vote honestly as if he gave his 
suffrage openly at the hustings. He also 
contended, with equal contidence, that 
election by ballot freed the voter also 
from corrupt and improper influence. 
Where detection was impossible, terror 
of a landlord, for instance, could have no 
effect; and corruption could not operate, 
because no man would be so silly as 
to give a bribe where he could have no 
security that it would be earned. If, 
however, a bribe were given, the giver 
being a fool for his pains, no man would 
be so ready to break faith as one who 
would accept it. These were great ad- 
vantages ; and if the House really wished 
to prevent bribery and corruption at East 
Retford, here the effectual means were 
offered to its consideration and acceptance. 
Here they had an opportunity of making 
an experiment, and might bring into im- 
mediate play a principle of considerable 
importance, and try whether it were well 
founded or not. By so doing, they might 
not only see whether that principle could 
be made applicable to this particular 
borough, but whether the machinery 
worked well, and could be adopted in 
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other cases. Surely he should not be 
told that ballot would not be a complete 
preventative of bribery and corruption. 
Under the present system men knew, 
when they had given bribes, whether they 
got value for their money ; but under the 
system of ballot, the facilities for acquiring 
that knowledge would be so dtminished, 
that they would hesitate before they 
offered bribes to others over whose votes 
they could possess no control. He did 
not mean that the ballot should take 
place in the first instance, for he would 
still retain the nomination and the open 
voting by show of hands; but if a poll 
were demanded, then he thought balloting 
ought to commence. By preserving these 
parts of the old system, he should not 
take away from the candidates the ad- 
vantage of meeting the voters, nor from 
the voters that of seeing the men who 
were candidates to represent them; nor 
should he put an end to that opportunity 
which an election now presented, of 
demanding from the candidates pledges 
of their future conduct, and means by 
which their subsequent demeanour in that 
House might be compared with their pre- 
vious professions. It was said by some 
persons, that the mode of voting by ballot 
was a sneaking thing that ought to be 
avoided. Why, who was guilty of sneak- 
ing? Not the man who, by the means of 
vote by ballot, voted as he thought fit, for 
he performed his duty, but he who was 
prevented from performing that duty by 
a system of open voting which made him 
the creature of another man’s will, in op- 
position to his own, and by which he was 
compelled to be at once a hypocrite and a 
slave. On him, and not on the other, 
must the charge of hypocrisy rest. The 
House were about to continue the elective 
franchise in a place where their own 
votes described it to have been grossly 
abused. What, then, was the process by 
which that abuse was to be prevented in 
future? Why, by giving the voter the 
means of voting in future as he pleased. 
He had heard it said in that House, that 
it was the right of the landlord to com- 
mand the vote of his tenant. If that 
were so, the tenant was but a slave, and 
he might as well have his face blacked at 
once and be sent to our colonies, to bear 
the name of slave, which was his condi- 
tion if he could be compelled to vote for 
a person he did not like. It had been 
said, that if there was influence on the 
N2 
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one hand, there were terror, and the force 
of violence, and the fear of mobs on the 
other. Supposing that to be true, it 
shewed the excellence of the ballot; 
it was a remedy for the latter as well as 
for the former ; and while it would prevent 
the exercise of the influence of the 
superior, it would at the same time 
destroy the terror of the mob, who would 
have no means of knowing how the 
secret vote had been given. These were 
the advantages possessed by the plan he 
proposed [Question was here called]. We 
knew the lateness of the hour; and he 
knew, too, that this subject was now 
brought forward by an insignificant indi- 
vidual, who was now, and was ever likely 
to remain, unconnected with party; and 
who was besides a believer in the excel- 
lence of Radical Reform. Under these 
circumstances, it was perhaps little won- 
derful that the House should be weary of 
the discussion ; but he was in England, 
in a country which was said to be a land 
of common sense, and he now proposed a 
plan which had plain common sense to 
recommend it. His plan would do away 
with undue influence, with direct corrup- 
tion and with all those evils of which 
complaint was now so often made. It 
was true, that he who gave money 
for his seat in that House, might be 
a philanthropist—he might be a man 
of most excellent character; there had 
been such, but they were not always 
so; and it often happened that they pur- 
chased their seats for the advantage 
of themselves or their families. He had 
the honour to be the representative of 
an uncorrupted and unintimidated po- 
pulation—of a population that had 
fearlessly given him their disinterested 
votes. He did not, therefore, ask the 
House to adopt the plan of ballot from 
any personal experience of its absolute 
necessity. But still he knew how often 
votes had been influenced in other places, 
and he called on all the Members of that 
House to support him, if they wished, as 
they said they did, that elections should 
be conducted fairly and incorruptly. He 
would subjoin the clause he meant to 
move to that which related to the duties 
of the returning officer. The hon. and 
learned Member moved the following 
clause :—‘‘ And be it further enacted, 
that such proper officer, to whom any writ 
shall be directed for electing a Burgess 
for the said Borough, in case the said 
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election shall not be determined on a 
view of the votes of the freemen and 
others claiming a right to vote at the said 
election, but that a poll shall be required, 
shall take such poll by ballot in the way 
hereinafter mentioned.” 

Mr. Hume said, that he seconded the 
Motion with great pleasure, because no 
questions had occupied more time, nor any 
more uselessly, than those in which the 
House endeavoured to punish individuals 
for corrupt practices at elections. He 
therefore conceived that any mode which 
enabled a man to give a vote free from 
the influence of a superior, or from direct 
bribery, was very desirable. He thought 
the plan now proposed would be more 
likely than any other to effect what he had 
heard Members in that House again and 
again desire to see, namely, every voter 
able to vote as he pleased. It would 
effect that which repeated Acts of Parlia- 
ment had been unequal to achigve. Since 
he had had a seat in that House, he had 
seen frequent instances of vote by ballot, 
and what was that done for, except to put 
an end to influence? but unfortunately 
from the state of that House it did 
not answer the end proposed; for lists 
were prepared and put into the hands of 
individuals who were obliged to give the 
names on those lists as of their own choice. 
In large bodies of voters there would be a 
different result. The plan of voting by 
ballot was now almost universal. In the 
United States 250,000 people voted by 
ballot, without the slightest confusion, 
and every officer in the State was elected 
by ballot. It was said that ballot wasa 
sneaking mode of expressing a man’s 
opinions; but he would ask, whether 


there was anything in the character of © 


the people of the United States that 
shewed ballot to be the proof of a sneak- 
ing or cowardly spirit? He would say 
exactly the reverse. Neither did he think 
that the charge of hypocrisy could be 
truly brought against this mode of voting, 
for in that respect the other was much 
worse. The practice of voting by ballot 
was adopted by all clubs. If what had 
been stated by the opponents of the mea- 
sure was true, it would be more manly in 
the clubs to vote openly, but they did not; 
and it should be recollected that the 
members of the clubs were gentlemen, 
while electors, in general, were in a dif- 
ferent situation, and were by no means so 
independent in their circumstances. No 
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member of these clubs had a right to say 
that the mode of voting by ballot was 
hypocritical or improper; for he did that 
which men in much humbler situations 
ought to be allowed to do, but which he 
refused them the liberty of doing, upon a 
pretence of impropriety that was much 
more applicable to himself. Another ex- 
cellent advantage in the plan was, that it 
would put an end to those scenes of riot 
and disorder which now disgraced elec- 
tions. Those who really wished to put 
an end to these scenes would vote for the 
plan now proposed. On these grounds, 
he considered the plan beneficial for 
the interests of the community, and he 
could not think that any hon. Member 
who looked at what had taken place in 
France would hesitate in believing in the 
efficacy of the measure. 

Sir R. Wilson observed, that every one 
who looked to the signs of the times must 
see that the cause of reform had assumed 
a different aspect from heretofore. The 
opinion that reform was necessary was no 
longer a clamour occasioned by temporary 
distress—it was the settled conviction of 
intelligent men. The subject deserved, 
therefore, to be fairly examined by the 
House. He gave the hon. and learned 
Member for Clare full credit for sincerity 
in bringing forward his proposition ; and 
he hoped that hon. Member would give 
him the same credit for sincere motives 
in opposing it. The proposition was of a 
most extensive character. The hon. and 
learned Member admitted that it was an in- 
novation, and intended as an initiative of a 
total change in the elective franchise : 
but there was* something in the con- 
cealment and muffling up, which the 
system of ballot proposed, repulsive to 
his feelings, contrary to the English cha- 
racter, and to that publicity which every 
elector ought to be desirous of seeking. 
It was a system suited to a peculiar class 
of people, and to juniors in the repre- 
sentative system; and an experiment to 
try how far a nation was adapted to re- 
ceive such a system. We talked of the 
march of intellect, but this was a retro- 
grade march,—we were going backward ; 
and any foreigner who heard such a pro- 
position would consider that its adop- 
tion would be a proof of our degradation. 
The circumstances of France and of 
America were totally different from ours ; 
but he had conversed with North Ameri- 
cans, persons whose opinions were entitled 
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to the highest respect, who declared that 
the ballot system was productive of so 
many evils in their country, that they 
wished it could be got rid of, and viva 
voce voting adopted in its stead. He was 
a representative of 5,000 or 6,000 voters, 
who came openly and boldly, and good 
humouredly, to the hustings to give their 
vote, and he never would give a vote 
which would deprive them of the pleasure 
they felt at publicly displayin gtheir senti- 
ments. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
should have his vote for any measure of 
reform which would not be inconsistent 
with the constitution. 

Mr. Warburton observed, that all poli- 
tical measures should lead to good 
Government, and the question was, whe- 
ther this measure would or would not 
lead to such an object. If he had any 
objection to the adoption of the ballot in 
Bassetlaw, it was because the number of 
voters was not so great as might be 
wished; for the fittest places for this 
measure were those where there were great 
numbers of voters. There was no place 
where intimidation and influence were 
carried to a greater pitch than in London; 
and there the ballot would be bene- 
ficial. There were some places, therefore, 
where the ballot would be proper,—others 
where it would be improper. He meant, 
however, to vote for the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Clare. [‘* Question,” 
‘* Question.” 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, he could assure 
the tempestuous part of the House, that 
he would agitate them but for a very few 
moments. His opinion was generally in 
favour of reform; and before he voted, he 
wished to explain the reasons why he did 
not support the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Clare. He had 
listened to the hon. Member, and under- 
stood the object of his proposition to be, 
to check and stifle corruption in indi- 
viduals. Then was this the best mode? 
He thought not. He thought that the 
best and only effectual mode of preventing 
corruption was, to place the representative 
in the same situation in that House as the 
electors at the hustings, and oblige Mem- 
bers to swear at the bar that they had 
not offered a bribe. This was the only 
effectual remedy; though he was the only 
Member the other night who divided 
with the hon. Member for Beverley (Mr. 
Stewart) on a Motion for this object. 
The hon. and learned Member had said 
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that the ballot would check hypocrisy and 
stifle corruption. Suppose it did, would 
it not destroy the influence of example ? 
And he should like to know if the House 
would have had the pleasure of listening 
to the hon. and learned Member for Clare, 
or if the hon. and learned Member would 
have had the opportunity of detailing his 
proposition in the House, but for the au- 
thoritative influence of example ? He must 
withhold his support from the Motion, 
because it was an adjunct to another— 
universal suffrage. Universal suffrage 
and annual Parliaments were the two 
prominent features of the radical creed. 
He knew the people of this country were 
generally in favour of reform; but not 
such reform as was contained in those 
propositions. If the Constitution were to 
be changed,—all titles and hereditary 
rank abolished, the monarchy itself 
to be done away,—he would then vote 
for universal suffrage; but till then he 
should be content with that reform which 
tended to restore the representation to its 
constitutional purity. 

Mr. Jephson said, that he should vote 
for the Motion of his hon. and learned 
friend the Member for Clare, but for | 
reasons diametrically opposite to those he | 
had assigned. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he should vote for 
the election by ballot, as it appeared to 
him to be the only course by which they , 
could secure free election in the borough | 
of East Retford, now that it was joined | 
with the hundred of Bassetlaw. 

The House then divided on the question 
that Mr. O’Connell’s clause be brought | 
up, when there appeared— 

Ayes 21, Noes 179; majority against | 
theintroduction of ballot 158. —Billpassed. | 
List of the Minority. 

Althorp, Lord Monck, J. B. 
Blandford, Lord Nugent, Lord 
Burdett, Sir F. Palmer, C. F. 
Cholmeley, M. Protheroe, E. 
Davies, Colonel Smith, W. 

Dawson, A. Waithman, Alderman | 
Ebrington, Lord Warburton, II. 





Gordon, Rt. Wells, J. 
HWobhouse, J.C. Whitbread, S. | 
Tellers. 


Jephson, C. D. O. 
Maberly, J. 
Marshall, W. 

Poor Laws.}] Mr. Slaney moved the | 
second reading of the Poor Law Amend- | 
ment bill. 

Mr. Beneté thought that the present | 
was not a fit time for interfering with the ; 


O’Connell, D. 
Hume, J. 
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relief which was legally administered to 
the poor. He would therefore suggest, 
that the Bill proposed should be withdrawn 
for at least another year, At all events, 
no person could deem it expedient to 
enter on a discussion of the subject at so 
unseasonable an hour. 

Lord Althorp recommended that the 
Bill should be then read a second time, 
pro forma, with the understanding that 
its principle should be discussed when the 
Speaker was about to leave the Chair, in 
order that the House might resolve itself 
into committee. 

Bill read a second time. 


Haymarket. 


Haymarket.—Sr. James’s Park.] 
Lord Lowther moved the second reading 
of the Haymarket Removal Bill, on which 

Mr. W. Smith remarked, that no op- 
position on any side would be offered to 
the removal of the market; but he appre- 
hended that the place to which it was 
intended to remove it would be found 
inconvenient to numbers, and the Bill 
might, on that account, create some dis- 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he should take the 
present opportunity to ask two questions 
of the noble Lord who presided over the 
department of Woods and Forests. The 
first related to the proposed carriage-road 
which it was expected, would have been 
opened in St. James’s Park from Pimlico 
to Storey’s Gate. The improvement was 
generally understood to have been agreed 


upon and arranged, when the ground was 


taken in for the erection of the new palace ; 
but there was at present no appearance of 


| any preparation for opening such a road. 


| He therefore wished to know, whether the 
‘design had been abandoned. The se- 
| cond question was on a subject no less 
interesting to many of his constituents, 
and likewise related to another improve- 
ment in the same Park, which there was 
hitherto no prospect of being carried into 
effect. It had been understood, that after 
| the pulling down of Carlton- house a com- 
‘munication would haye been made from 
Waterloo Place into St. James’s Park by 
means of two openings through the newly- 
erected terrace; but if he might judge 
from the progress which the work had 
| already made towards completion, that 
| expectation was not destined to be real- 
ized. He wished, however, to learn from 
the noble Lord whether i it were determined 
that any such openings should be made, 
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Lord Lowther regretted he could not 
gratify the hon. Member by his answer 
concerning the passage which he had just 
mentioned, as no public communication 
into the Park would be made through the 
terrace at the end of Waterloo Place ; nor 
would such a measure be authorized by 
the Minutes already submitted to the 
House on the 18th of January 1827. 
With respect to the road alluded to, he 
was happy to inform the hon. Gentleman 
that it would be opened very soon, and he 


would have the satisfaction, in a very short | 


time, of seeing it ready for the accom- 
modation of the inhabitants. 
Bill read a second time. 








HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 16,1830. 
Minutres.] The Twelve Millions Exchequer Bills’ Bill and 


the Transfer in Aids’ Bill were read athird time and passed. | 
The Mutiny Bills, and Personal Estates Duties’ Bill, were 


brought up from the Commons by Sir ALEXANDER GRANT 
and others.—Read a first time. 
Petitions were presented against the East India Company’s 


Charter :—by the Duke of Gorpon, from the Merchants, | 


Manufacturers, and other Inhabitants of Aberdeen :—-by 
Lord WHARNCLIFFE, from Beestonand Churwell in York- 
shire. Complaining of Distress and praying for relief: —by 
the Earl of Limerick, from the Weavers of Limcrick :— 
by Earl Rapnor, from Dumsley (Gloucestershire), and 
from certain Merchants, Manufacturers, aud Tradesmen of 
London:—-by Earl STANHopE, from the Hundred of Laun- 
ditch, Norfolk. Against the Bread and Beer Tax:—by Lord 
KiNG, from a district in Gloucestershire. Against the ex- 
tension ef Poor-laws to Ireland :—~by theEarl of GLENGALL 
from a place in Cavan. Against the Truck System:— by 
Lord CALtHorPE, from the inhabitants of Darlaston; and 
against the Punishment of Death for Forgery :—by Earl 
Batuurst, from Cirencester. 


Coat Tax.] Lord Wharneliffe, in 
presenting a Petition from the Dyers and 
Manufacturers of Norwich against the 
Tax on Sea-borne Coals, said, that 
this was a most unjust tax, and when so 
many taxes were taken off it was most 
unfortunate that this was not among the 
number. It was a direct tax on produc- 
tive labour, and fell particularly heavy on 
the petitioners, as coals were essential to 
the use of the machinery by which their 
trade was carried on. To shew their 
Lordships the effects of this tax he would 
mention one curious fact. The people of 
Norwich were actually obliged to send 
their wool to Yorkshire to be spun, and 
after being spun, it was sent back to 
Norwich to be manufactured into camlets 
and other stuffs. This was entirely owing 
to the cheapness of fuel in Yorkshire, 
which enabled the people there to apply 
the steam-engine to the purpose of spin- 
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|ning. Coals were also a necessary of life 
among all classes, and the tax fell par- 
ticularly heavy on the poor. In the third 
place, it was a most partial tax, and es- 
pecially burthensome to those who lived on 
the sea coast, and on those parts of the 
country which were farthest from the 
| coal districts, and where coals, indepen- 
dently of the tax, must be very dear. The 
tax was, besides, most enormous in its 
amount, as compared with the price of 
the article at the mouth of the pit. It 
increased the price three-fold, and pos- 
sessed all the evil qualities of the worst 
| tax without any redeeming virtues. He 
was himself a coal-proprietor, but he 
thought the subject was, on every account, 
one which loudly called for attention. 
Petition referred to the Coal Committee 
above stairs. 


Trish Poor Laws. 


| Irrsu Poor Laws.] Earl Darnley 
rose, according to notice, to call the at. 
| tention of their Lordships, as he had fre- 
| quently done before, to the most important 
' subject of the adoption of a system of 
| Poor-laws in Ireland. The poor in Eng- 
, land, it was well known, were entitled to 
'Telief, and he would certainly recommend 
‘ that some law should be adopted to afford 
| acompulsory relief to the sick, the aged, 
‘and the infirm in Ireland. He saw that 
| his noble friend (the Earl of Limerick) on 
ithe other side was already prepared to 
‘take the alarm, and to give his decided 
| opposition to any project of the kind, as 
| he had done before, when he took occa- 
| sion to call the attention of their Lordships 
| to this subject. He must admit, that on 
| that occasion, his proposition was not par- 
ticularly well received. But since that 
time, a considerable change had taken 
place in public opinion with respect to the 
Poor-laws ; and political economists in 
England, Scotland, aud Ireland, as well as 
others, had come over to his opinion. He 
was far, however, from meaning to advo- 
cate the introduction into Ireland of the 
same system of Poor-laws as prevailed in 
England ; but when he could prove, as he 
had offered to do on a former occasion, 
that people in Ireland had died of want 
in the streets and highways, it was high 
time to adopt some method of com- 
pulsory relief for the aged, the sick, and 
the helpless. How far the compulsory 
relief should go, he was not then prepared 
to say. It might, perhaps, be asked, why 
he did not move for a Committee of In- 
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quiry on the subject, as had been done in 
the House of Commons. But he could 
add but little information to what their 
Lordships already had on the subject, and 
particularly those who represented the 
Peerage of Ireland. These representatives 
were much more able to afford information 
to their Lordships than he was. What he 
was most anxious for was, to learn whe- 
ther the noble Duke at the head of the 
Administration had had time to turn 
his attention to this most important sub- 
ject; and whether any measures were in 
contemplation to be brought forward 
during the present Session for the relief 
of the Irish poor? He did not think it 
expedient at present to move for a com- 
mittee; but in case the Committee of the 
House of Commons should not bring 
forward the requisite information on the 
subject, he should feel himself at liberty, 
at any time, to move for a committee of 
that House, or take such other steps as he 
might think likely to further his object. 
At present, many noble Lords who would 
be the most useful members of such a 
committee were employed on other com- 
mittees, and, in the meantime, he should 
content himself with asking, if the noble 
Duke would state what measures the 
Ministry had in view for the relief of the 
Irish poor. 

The Duke of Wellington, in compli- 
ance with the desire of the noble Earl, 
stated that the Ministers had it not in 
contemplation to introduce at present 
anything like a general system of Poor- 
laws into Ireland. But at the same time 
he had to state to their Lordships that the 
state of Ireland had engaged the particu- 
lar attention of his Majesty’s Government, 
and several measures were in contempla- 
tion, which either directly or indirectly had 
for their object, and he trusted would have 
the effect, of affording relief to the aged 
and infirm, and the sick, and of giving 
work to the able-bodied poor. In the first 
place, there was a measure for the relief of 
the labouring poor, by having them em- 
ployed by the Grand Juries. Again, there 
was a measure for the care of natural 
children, although that was one which 
would require a great deal of revision and 
caution before it was passed into a law. 
Another measure went to provide the City 
of Dublin with the means of creating an 
hospital for the distressed, in the same 
manner as means were provided for that 
object in the counties in Ireland, by the 
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58th of the late King. The state of 
Ireland most certainly required the most 
attentive consideration of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and of Parliament, and he 
hoped the subject would meet with that 
attention which its importance deserved. 
The Earl of Limerick said, that as his 
noble friend opposite had not made any 
motion, nor proposed any specific mea- 
sure, he would not at present waste their 
Lordships’ time by entering at length into 
the discussion. His noble friend had 
alluded to the information which the 
Representatives of the Irish Peerage might 
give the House on this subject. As for 
himself, labouring as he was under severe 
indisposition, he could not pretend to 
give their Lordships much information, 
but any that he could give would not be in 
favour of the establishment of the Poor- 
laws in Ireland. His noble friend had 
truly stated that he had started the 
subject some years ago in this House, on 
which occasion he was supported by the 
petition of one man, who, having nothing 
else to do, thought proper to turn his 
attention to the state of Ireland; and he 
recollected that the petition was received 
with a loud laugh. But now his noble 
friend said, that the political economists 
and others had come over to his opinion. 
This was owing to the march of intellect, 
he supposed; but neither by march of 
intellect, nor by political economists, nor 
by any other influence, would he be per- 
suaded to support any wild schemes of 
innovation. There were too many of them 
afloat already; and whether the line of 
conduct which he should feel it his duty to 
pursue should be palateable or unpalate- 
able, he would opposethem. If his noble 
friend had proposed to appoint a com- 
mittee, he should certainly have opposed 
the motion; for if that course were adop- 
ted, it would excite undue expectations on 
the one hand, and great alarm on the 
other. It would be a most alarming step 
to the gentlemen of landed property in 
Ireland. Their Lordships had only to 
look at the effects of the Poor-laws in 
some parts of England to form some idea 
of what would be the consequences of the 
system in Ireland. He particularly al- 
luded to the county of Buckingham, where 
the Poor-rates had reached to the exorbi- 
tant height of 20s. in the pound, and 
where the system was most oppressive to 
the property of the place, without afford- 
ing adequate relief to the indigent and 
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the helpless. Such was the effect in 
England, where the system had been 
tried, and where eight millions of taxation 
were expended on it. His noble friend 
would, no doubt, limit the relief, according 
to the Act of Elizabeth, to the lame, the 
blind, and the impotent, but the evils 
which had been engrafted on that statute 
in England should make their Lordships 
cautious how they extended its principle 
to Ireland. That country was at present 
fast advancing in agriculture and trade, 
and in the accumulation of capital; but 
if the system of the Poor-laws was intro- 
duced there, every thing would tumble 
down, and leave all on the same hopeless 
level of poverty. 

The Earl of Malmesbury was desirous 
to say a few words on the subject, which 
he considered as one of considerable im- 
portance. His noble friend near him 
(the Earl of Limerick) had said, that the 
appointment of a Committee of Inquiry 
would have been attended with mischiev- 
ous effects, by exciting unreasonable ex- 
pectations on one hand, and creating great 
alarm on the other. But if so, the mis- 
chief was already done; for the appoint- 
ment of the committee by the other House 
would have the same effect. He really 
thought that his noble friend should have 
moved for a committee. He did not 
think that it was always the best way for 
their Lordships to take their information 
from the other House, and sometimes the 
information could not be had in time. 
For instance, when the New Police mea- 
sure came before the House—a most im- 
portant measure, even in a Constitutional 
point of view, but a good one as it had 
turned out—he had moved that a message 
should be sent to the Commons to desire 
that they would send up the evidence 
taken on the subject before their Com- 
mittee, but it did not come till the second 
reading of the Bill. His noble friend had 
said that there were other committees, 
particularly the East-India Committee, 
now sitting, which occupied the attention 
of many of their Lordships. But there 
were surely sufficient numbers among 
their Lordships for a Committee on this 
subject also. And if it should be desira- 
ble that those who sat on the East-India 
Committee should sit on this Committee 
also, why should they not sit on alternate 
days. He had no doubt but the Members 
of the Committee in the other House 
would dotheir duty, but at the same time 
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he would recommend a committee of this 
House also; and it ought to be remember- 
ed, that their Lordships had the great ad- 
vantage of examining on oath. There was 
one point which had not yet been touched 
upon, and that was the great expense in 
several parts of England of passing Irish- 
men to the coast, and sending them to 
theirown country. There was one county 
in the West of England in which thousands 
of Irishmen were passed in this manner. 
The expenses of this mode of passing 
English paupers were repaid by their 
places of settlement, but there was no 
fund for repayment in Ireland; and yet 
there was no reason why the Irish land- 
lords should not reciprocally pay that 
expense as well as the English landlords. 
That was a point which was well deserv- 
ing of investigation. He did not mean to 
say that the Poor-laws should be estab- 
lished in the same shape as they were 
established in England, particylarly as to 
the mode of the appointments, and undue 
assessments. But the Poor-law system, 
abstractedly considered, was a good one. 
It was necessary that there should be some 
mode of providing relief for the aged, the 
sick, and the helpless. Nocountry could 
be called a civilized one which had not 
some such institution. But the vice of 
the system in England was in its admin- 
istration. The thing itself was good; it 
was the abuse which was bad. He hoped 
a committee would be appointed; and 
that the East-India committee might sit 
on alternate days, as had been done by 
the Lunatic and Wool Committees. 

The Earl of Limerick said, he would tell 
the noble Earl why the committee ap- 
pointed by the other House would not give 
rise to the mischiefs which he apprehended 
from the appointment of a committee of 
their Lordships on the same subject, if it 
took place at the suggestion of the noble 
Earl. The committee of the other House 
was moved for by a near relative of his, 
whose views on this subject were too well 
known, and too clearly stated, to be mis- 
understood, or to cause apprehension. As 
to the advantage of examining upon oath, 
on such a subject, he really did not see it, 
because an opinion could not be increased 
in value by the sanction of an oath. It 
might prove the sincerity, but could not 
prove the correctness, of the opinion. For 
instance, in the case of Irish vagrants, 
and the importation ef black cattle, both 
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ships, one person had proposed that gaols 
should be built to confine the vagrants in, 
and another had proposed that a law 
should be passed prohibiting the impor- 
tation of Irish vagrants and Irish bulls. 
(This ingenious person meant cattle of 
course, and not those slips of the tongue 
which were peculiar to Ireland, and known 
by the appellation of “bulls.”) Now 
would such recommendations as these have 
been at all wiser, if they had been made 
on oath ? 

The Earl of Malmesbury did not mean 
to flatter the wit of his noble friend, but 
certainly passing these Irish travelling gen- 
tlemen was a heavy expense, and the Irish 
landlords should defray it. 

The Duke of Buckingham said, that 
nothing could be more satisfactory than 
what had fallen from the noble Duke (Wel- 
lington) on this subject. He was glad that 
the laws relative to grand-juries in Ireland 
were to beamended; for he would venture 
to say, that under the present system, 
sources of more iniquitous jobs than the 
means of employing the poor by the grand- 
juries were no where to be met with. 
With respect to the introduction of the 
English system of Poor-laws in Ireland, 
he wished to express no opinion; but it 
seemed as if some change were necessary. 
Whenever a noble Lord or hon. Gentleman 
thought he had discovered a grievance in 
the administration of the Poor-laws, he 
immediately proposed to introduce a new 
law to be added to the heap of regulations 
already in existence, which was but too 
large and complicated without further ad- 
ditions. No necessity whatever had been 
made out for an inquiry before a com- 
mittee of their Lordships’ House, or for a 
new law on the subject. He spoke this 
of the Poor-laws generally. Inthe county 
with which he was more intimately con- 
nected, there were many defects in the 
operation of the Poor-laws, and much 
pressure was occasioned by them, princi- 
pally owing toa mistaken administration 
of the present law. By recurring to the 
original principles of the law of Elizabeth, 
Poor-rates might be made, not the reward 
of idleness, but the safe-guard of illness, 
age, and infancy. We should not then 
be aiding those who preferred doing 
nothing, and receiving a small pittance 
from the parish, to working in order to 
obtain the full wages of labour, which it 
was once the pride of the people of this 
country to do, 
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The Earl of Wicklow agreed with his 
noble relative as ta the general inexpe- 
diency of appointing a committee on this 
subject, but there were reasons which in- 
duced him to think a committee ought to 
be appointed. One of these was, that a 
committee was already formed in the 
House of Commons; but whether the 
House granted a committee or not, he 
trusted, that if any measure should be pro- 
posed to Parliament, as the result of the 
labours of the committee in the House of 
Commons, their Lordships would meet it 
with a fair, a deliberate, and unprejudiced 
consideration. He wished especially that 
some measure should be adopted to re- 
move from the mind of the English agri- 
culturalist the belief that the introduction 
of a system of Poor-laws into Ireland 
would prevent the immigration of the 
labourers from that country to this. He 
doubted much whether that immigration 
was an evil; but even if it were so, it was, 
like many other evils now the subject of 
complaint, much exaggerated. Consider- 
ing the period at which Irish labourers 
came into this country, he did not think 
the farmers would be much obliged to 
Parliament for putting an end to their im- 
migration, which occasioned a beneficial 
competition for labour at a time when 
labour was most in demand; and, above 
all, that their Lordships, as landlords, 
would not be inclined to put an end to the 
system. Supposing, however, that the 
system was an evil, he would ask whether 
the introduction of Poor-laws into Ireland 
was likely to prevent these immigrations ? 
He must say that he was far from antici- 
pating that such would be the result. He 
had not heard any one but the noble Duke 
who sat near him even suggest the notion 
of transplanting into that country the 
abused and vicious system of the Poor- 
laws of England. 

The Duke of Buckingham assured the 
noble Earl, he had not recommended any 
such thing ; for he had not yet made up 
his mind on the subject. 

The Earl of Wicklow observed, that to 
attempt such a measure would be like at- 
tempting totransplant the forest of Hamp- 
shire into the rocks, bogs, and wilds of 
Connemara. There was another objection 
to the system of the Poor-laws. They 
tended to seal up the sources of private 
benevolence, and he was sure that in that 
respect they would be mischievous in their 
effects in Ireland. Such was now the 
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charitable feeling of the people of Ireland, 
even among the lower orders, that from 
their doors the mendicant was never turned 
away — whether he were young or old, 
able-bodied or infirm, he was never re- 
pulsed ; but always found something, even 
in the lowliest cot, to soothe and minister 
to his wants. In his opinion, the effect of 
the introduction of the Poor-laws would 
be to damp that feeling. At the same 
time he must confess that he wished some 
measures could be adopted to provide re- 
lief for the aged, the blind, and the infirm ; 
for he thought it a disgrace to any civi- 
lized country to leave them without the 
means of relief; and with that feeling he 
was anxious that some measure should be 
adopted to entitle them to support and 
assistance. 

The Marquis of Salisbury observed, that 
there would be no possibility of recurring 
to the system of Elizabeth, as the noble 
Duke (Buckingham) desired, without a 
parliamentary inquiry, for many parts of 
the law, as it might be supposed to have 
existed at that period, were exceedingly 
vague and undefined. If the House agreed 
to the appointment of a committee to in- 
vestigate the state of the Poor-laws in 
this country, we might have an opportu- 
nity of recurring to the sound system of 
relieving the poor who deserved relief, in- 
stead of empowering every overseer who 
pleased, to pay a portion of the wages of 
labour out of the Poor-rates. This prac- 
tice prevailed in Dorsetshire. He could 
not agree with those noble Lords who 
thought that the immigrations of Irish 
labourers were not a grievance ; he thought 
them a very great grievance. These peo- 
ple came over and worked at very low 
wages, and in a great measure took the 
bread out of the mouths of the English 
labourers, and that at a time when the 
English labourers would otherwise be able 
to make enough money to save themselves 
during the worst parts of the year, from 
applying for parochial relief. At such 
times these Irish labourers came over, sub- 
sisted for a few weeks before the busy 
time came on, either by beggary or petty 
robbery, and afterwards threw themselves 
on the parish to be passed back again to 
Ireland. Was it fit that so many persons 
should regularly leave their own country, 
to come here on foraging expeditions ? 
He thought not, and that the fact that 
they did so was a sufficient ground for the 
House to interfere on the subject, He 
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would only add, that if Poor-laws were to 
be established in Ireland, they ought to be 
more guarded as to their administration 
than they were here. 

The Earl of Limerick could not sit 
quietly in his place and listen to the im- 
putations thrown out by the noble Mar- 
quis upon the conduct of the Irish labour- 
ers who visited this country. What! was 
it owing to the hoards of Cossacks—the 
invasion of savages, who robbed, plun- 
dered, begged, and carried away, truly, 
the wages which ought to be devoted to 
the support of English labourers, that we 
had this stir made about providing for 
the Irish poor? This was the boasted 
philanthropy and regard which noble 
Peers expressed for the aged, the impo- 
tent, the sick and blind. It was a selfish 
feeling then that was at the bottom of all 
this outcry about humanity and religion : 
they wanted to deprive their own people, 
who were united to them by the closest 
ties, who bled and died for them, of com- 
mon international advantages. Good God! 
what, were the men who defended the 
country with their blood, and expended 
their labour in its cultivation, to be de- 
nied the privilege of bringing that labour 
to the best market, at the time when they 
could dispose of it to the greatest advan- 
tage? When the Irish labourers came to 
this country to work, they were to be 
branded as beggars, plunderers, and vaga- 
bonds! He denied the statement in toto, 
and could not sit quietly under the impu- 
tation. 

The Marquis of Salisbury did not mean 
to offend the noble Earl, or the people of 
Ireland, but he supposed the noble Earl 
would hardly take on himself to answer 
for the honesty of every Irish labourer 
that came over to this country; and the 
Quarter Sessions attested the fact, that just 
about the time of their immigrations, the 
numbers of petty robberies were consider- 
ably increased. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde thought, no 
case had been made out for a committec 
with reference to Ireland, though there 
were certainly strong grounds for a com- 
mittee with reference to England, both as 
to the Poor-laws themselves, and their ad- 
ministration. He trusted our abominable 
system would never be introduced into 
Ireland, where, in fact, the machinery of 
that system would not work; but if it 
could, the effect must be most injurious 
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with the noble Earl who opened the de- 
bate, for a more effectual mode of re- 
lieving the sick, impotent, and aged in 
Ireland, by the extension of the system 
of hospitals or infirmaries, &c.: but 
when we talked of the Poor-laws, all the 
argument went on the supposition that 
Irish labourers would be prevented from 
coming over to England, by their intro- 
duction into that country. But the im- 
migrations of Irish labourers could not be 
prevented by introducing Poor-laws in 
Ireland ; and it would be most unjust to 
try to prevent them; for if the rich Irish 
were compelled to come here as buyers of 
Jabour, the poor Irish ought to be allowed 
to come here also as sellers of labour. Be- 
sides, he had always heard that Poor-laws 
had a tendency to lower the rate of wages; 
and if so, the introduction of Poor-laws 
into Ireland would reduce the rate of 
wages still lower than they now were, and 
would make the immigrations greater than 
ever. 

Earl Stanhope could not lose that op- 
portunity of protesting against the opinions 
now expressed, particularly by the noble 
Duke (Buckingham), as to the abuses of 
the administration of the Poor-laws. The 
real cause of the present high amount of 
Poor-rates was not the abuses of their ad- 
ministration, but the want of employment 
for the poor, occasioned by our mistaken 
policy. The noble Duke ought to be 
better acquainted with his own county, 
where this was the obvious cause of the 
sufferings of the poor. It was impossible 
that any mal-administration of the Poor- 
rates should have increased them 20s. or 
30s. an acre, or in some cases, raised them 
to an amount that was equivalent to a 
total confiscation of the land. He thought 
the cause of this distress imperiously 
called for an inquiry, and he rejoiced that 
a noble Duke (Richmond) intended to 
call their Lordships’, attention to it on 
Thursday. With respect to the introduc- 
tion of Poor-laws into Ireland, he did not 
think it would prevent the immigration of 
Irish labourers here. The best way to 
cure the evils of that country was to get 
rid of a body of men who were the real 
causes of the pauperism of that country— 
he meant the middle-men of Ireland. 

Earl Darnley said, that however they 
might differ among themselves as to the 
means, the object of all was to provide 
relief for the aged, and the infirm, and the 
needy part of the population of Ireland. 
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After the explanation of the noble Duke 
opposite, and with the knowledge that the 
subject was in excellent hands, in the 
Committee of the House of Commons, he 
should not, at present, press the subject 
further on their Lordships’ attention. On 
principle, there could be no question that 
Poor-laws ought to be introduced into Ire- 
land, the only differences were as to the 
effects that would be produced. He 
should take the occasion presented by the 
motion of the noble Duke on Thursday 
to call the attention of the House again to 
this subject. 

The Duke of Buckingham, in reply to 
the charge of giving an opinion upon a 
subject of which he had been stated to be 
perfectly ignorant, and in answer to the 
accusation of not being acquainted with 
the condition of the county which his 
Majesty had intrusted to his care, declared, 
thatall his experience proved—and he had 
studied the subject with some attention— 
that the pressure of the Poor-rates in his 
county was caused by the overseers ap- 
plying them in part payment of the wages of 
labour. In this opinion he was supported 
by the magistrates of the county, and he 
assured the noble Earl, that he had not 
expressed an opinion without having made 
himself master of the subject. 

Earl Stanhope admitted, that the mal- 
administration of the Poor-laws might 
have some effect in producing the evils 
complained of ; but contended, that the 
policy lately adopted had still more pow- 
erful effects. Tosay that English labour- 
ers considered the Poor-rates as a means 
of escaping from work, was a libel on one 
of the most useful classes of men in the 
country, 
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Court oF Cnancery.] The Lord 
Chancellor gave notice, that on Monday 
next he should submit a Motion to their 
Lordships upon the business of the Court 
of Chancery, and that he should take that 
opportunity of explaining the measures 
now in progress, relative to the amend- 
ment of the general administration of the 
laws of the country. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 16. 


Minutes.] The Deputy Clerk of the Crown attended, to 
amend the Return for Wexford, inserting, instead of the 
name of Sir Ropert WiGram, that of Sir Epwarp 
DeerinG.—The Annual Indemnity Bill was read a First 
time, 
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Returns were presented, of the several Informations filed by 
the Attorney General, against Mr. ALEXANDER, the Editor 
of the Morning Journal :—And of all Suits commenced in 
the Court of King’s Bench, Westminster; wherein the 
venue was laid in Wales. 

Returns were ordered, on the Motion of Mr. Hume, of the 
Sums received, on account of the Fee Fund in the Court 
of Session in Scotland, and how appropriated. 

Petitions were presented, against the renewal of the East- 
India Company’s Charter— by Mr. Batiry, from the 
inhabitants of Beverley:—By Mr. Hume, from the Mer- 
chants and others of Aberdeen :—By Lord MtLTon, from 
the Merchants and Manufacturers of Huddersfield, Hali- 
fax, and Bradford, Yorkshire :—By Mr. MARSHALL, from 
Selby, Yorkshire:—by Mr. W. Duncomps, from the 
inhabitants of Churwell and Beeston:—By Lord STan- 
LEY, from Rochdale:~And by Mr. Dickenson, from 
Frome, in Somersetshire. Praying for the Repeal of the 
Sub-letting Acts in Ireland, for a Composition of Tythes, 
and fora Repeal of the Vestry Act—by Mr. O’CoNNELL, from 
several Parishes in Ireland :—By Mr. Orway CAVE, from 
Carrick-on-Suir. Praying for the Repeal of the Assessed 
Taxes—by Mr. Sykes, from the inhabitants of Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull :—By the same Gentleman, from the same 
place, praying for measures to enable Creditors more 
effectually to recover Small Debts. Against the Duty on 
Coals carried Coastwise—by Mr. HoLpswortu, from the 
inhabitants of Clifton, Dartmouth, Hardness: — By 
Colonel Crapock, from the inhabitants of Camelford. 
Praying for an Alteration of the Corn Laws—by Mr. 
SapD.er, from JoHN Wnrieut, of Lenton-House, Not- 
tingham, Praying for assistance to Emigrate — by 
Mr. W. Horton, from the Emigration Society of La- 
narkshire. Praying that the Poor-law Amendment 
Bill might not pass into a Law—by Sir M. W. RIpLey, 
from Newcastle-upon-Tyne :—By Mr. Sykes, from the 
Guardians of the Poor at Hull. Against the Removal 
of the Hay-market Bill— by Mr. Byna, from the Farmers 
and Hay-Salesmen, residing near the Metropolis: And 
from the Licensed Victuallers, residing in the Hay-market. 
Against throwing open the Retail Trade in Beer—By 
Lord Eastnor, from the inhabitants of the City of Here- 
ford. Praying for the Repeal of Capital Punishment in 
cases Of Forgery—By Mr. Penparvis, from the in- 
habitants of Falmouth; And by Mr. Cripps, from the 
inhabitants of Cirencester. Praying for the Abolition of 
the plan of Paying Wages in Goods—By Sir CurisTOPHER 
Cos, from certain Iron-Masters in Glamorgan :—By Mr. 
WiiLmot Horron, from Newcastle-under-Lyne: And 
by Mr. W. Sita, from the Ministers of the Wesleyan 
Persuasion, in the neighbourhood of Dudley, Complain- 
ing of Distress, and Praying for Relief—By Mr. Foun- 
TAYNE WILSON, from the inhabitants of Marrick, in the 
County of York :—By Sir W. Hearucors, from the Free- 
holders of Hampshire, and from the inhabitants of several 
parishes in Hampshire:—By Colonel Lyeon, from the 
Grand Jury of Worcester; and by Mr. W. Dun- 
comBE, from the Agricultural Society of Holderness :— 
By Mr. Estcourt, from Dunsley. Praying for the Con- 
tinuance of the Bounties on Fishing,—by Mr. O’Con- 
NELL, from the Fishermen of Belfast. Praying for a Re- 
peal of the Duty on Malt, Hops, and Beer: And for a 
Reform in Parliament, by Sir JoHN SeEprRiGHT, from 
the Freeholders of the County of Hereford :—By Lord 
Viscount MANDEVILLE, from persons in the neighbour- 
hood of Huatingdon:—By Lord A.tHorp, from the 
Hundred of Humbleyard:—-And by Mr. W. Smiru, 
from the Justices and others of the County of Ross; And 
praying for the Repeal of the Leather Tax, by Mr. 
O'CONNELL, from Kilkenny and Wexford. 


Cat or tue Hovuse.] A Motion for 
calling the House over having been fixed 
for to-day, the attendance of Members 
at four o’clock was unusually. great; and 
the call was, therefore, not enforced. 

Sir R. Vyvyan, who had given the 
notice of moving that the House be called 
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over, referring to that notice, and to the 
large number of Members in attendance, 
said, that the great object he had in view 
was to procure that large attendance 
which he now saw present. There were 
also, he understood, many other Members 
in town who would be present in the 
course of the evening, and he had no 
doubt that the division on the motion of 
the hon. Member for Shaftesbury on the 
State of the Country on that evening, 
would express the full sense of the 
country on this important question. He 
would therefore now move that the order 
for calling the House over be discharged. 
Ordered accordingly. 


St. Giirs’s anv Sr. Georce’s 
Bioomspury, Vestry Brizi.] Mr. 
Hobhouse presented a Petition signed by 
2,000 most respectable inhabitants of the 
parishes of St. Giles and St. George 
Bloomsbury, against the Bill now in the 
House for establishing a Select Vestry in 
those parishes. The meeting at which 
this petition had been agreed to was one 
of the most numerous and respectable he 
had ever seen, and the opinions there ex- 
pressed showed that the Bill did not 
express the sentiments of the majority 
of the parish. He was surprised that 
any hon. Member could press a bill which 
which was so much against the feelings 
of the great mass of the parishioners. 

The Speaker informed the hon. Mem- 
ber, that the petition being against the 
principle of the Bill, it could not be re- 
ferred, as he moved that it should, to the 
Committee; for the principle of the Bill 
had been already agreed to on the second 
reading. If the petitioners prayed against 
parts of the Bill, the petition might be 
sent to the committee. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that the petitioners 
prayed against certain clauses of the Bill 
as well as against the principle, and 
on that ground, he thought, with all 
deference to the authority of Mr. 
Speaker, that the petition might be so 
referred. 

The Speaker said, if the hon. Member 
stated that those clauses did not embrace 
the principle of the Bill, the petition 
might be referred to the committee. 

Petition referred accordingly. 


_ Distress or tur Country.] Colonel 
Sibthorp presented a Petition from the 
inhabitants of Spilsby, in Lincolnshire, 
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complaining of the unprecedented state of 
distress of the country. The hon. Mem- 
ber said, that though he was glad of the 
reductions proposed last night, yet he was 
sure the country would not be satisfied 
with it. He had listened with great at- 
tention to what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman last night, but remem- 
bering the promises and pledges of the 
Government, he was disappointed at the 
smallness of the reductions. It was to 
him the old story, Parturiunt montes, 
nascitur ridiculus mus. He did not alto- 
gether blame the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, for he did not think that an 
angel in his situation could satisfy all the 
contending claimants on his favours. He 
must, however, repeat, that the reductions 
he had proposed would neither relieve the 
public distress nor satisfy the public ex- 
pectations. Looking at the extent of our 
distress, considering that all the causes of 
it were yet in active operation, there being 
no chance that they would be removed,— 
seeing our manufacturers, in a great mea- 
sure, unemployed, our shipping lying 
idle, seeing too, the vast extent of our 
useless expenditure; officers being paid 
great sums who performed all their 
duties by deputy; seeing that this system 
had been increasing for years, without any 
hope of arresting its progress, he did 
not, and he could not, look for any reduc- 
tions in taxation corresponding to the 
great distress and just expectations of the 
industrious classes. He believed, however, 
relief could not long with safety be with- 
held, for if the wishes of the people were 
not attended to in that House, their voices 
would be heard in another place where it 
would be certain to be obeyed. 

Petition read and laid on the Table. 

Mr. Hume presented a Petition from 
Irvine, representing the severe suffering 
of the hand-loom weavers, who, by labour 
of sixteen hours per day, were only able 
to earn on an average 3s. 6d. per week. 
They complained, too, of being compelled 
to emigrate to a foreign country, when they 
thought they ought to be protected in their 
own. It would give them relief to let in 
foreign corn, and it would give employ- 
ment to thousands who were without any 
occupation. He hoped that these subjects 
would be taken into serious consideration 
by his Majesty’s Ministers. If no other 
relief could be given them, they prayed 
that they might be assisted to emigrate to 
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Mr. W. Horton said, that he had been 
intrusted with a similar Petition; and as 
it seemed not at all likely that Govern- 
ment would aid the petitioners in emi- 
grating to Nova Scotia or Canada, he had 
recommended them to rest satisfied, and 
to hope all kinds of relief from the pro- 
posed abandonment of the duty on Beer. 

Lord Nugent presented a Petition, with 
the same prayer, from Aylesbury, Buck- 
inghamshire, which also prayed for Par- 
liamentary Reform. He would say nothing 
of distress in other places, but he could 
venture to assert that in Buckinghamshire 
it was very severe. The graziers and dairy 
farmers there were almost ruined, and if 
they paid rent at all, it was really paid 
out of their capital, for they were making 
no profit. The price at which they could 
sell their commodities did not pay for the 
expense of producing them. The peti- 
tioners did not pretend to assign the cause 
for their distress, they left that to the 
House, and they looked to its wisdom to 
obtain relief. The noble Lord expressed 
his confidence that the remission of taxes 
announced last night would be received 
with the greatest joy in the country, and 
that the people would feel grateful for the 
manner in which Parliament began to 
sympathise with their distresses. The 
petitioners did not desire to see a return 
of famine prices, but they desired a further 
reduction of taxation. He did not think 
that could take place without also re- 
ducing our establishments, and it became 
with him a serious question how long they 
could be maintained at their present ex- 
tent. The petitioners also prayed for a 
reform in Parliament on the fair principle, 
that as the House held the purse of the 
people, its Members ought to be chosen 
by them. 

Mr. Slaney observed, that Aylesbury, 
which ought to be one of the richest and 
most flourishing places in the southern 
parts of England, was suffering, at present, 
distress which had but few precedents at 
former periods, This, as well here as 
elsewhere, was, in his opinion, in a great 
degree attributable to the improper ad- 
ministration of the Poor-laws. 

Lord Nugent ascribed the existing dis- 
tress to the improvidence which had been 
manifested at the time of high prices, 
during which the labourers were not given 
wages in just proportion to the price of 
the produce received by their employers. 
Some hon. Members had expressed an 





some of the colonies. 
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opinion, that the repeal of the Beer-tax 
which was last night announced, would 
be found inadequate to relieve the dis- 
tresses of the people; but in this he must 
differ from them, as he knew that it would 
be productive of very considerable relief 
in the part of the country with which he 
was connected. 

Sir M. W. Ridley, in observing on the 
Petition, took occasion to remark, that 
the noble Lord ought to have commenced 
by recommending reform to his own con- 
stituents before he came down and recom- 
mended reforms in Parliament. 

Lord Nugent replied, that such a sug- 
gestion would have come with a better 
grace from any other hon. Member than 
from him. 

The Petition to lie on the Table. 

Mr. Sadler presented a similar Petition 
complaining of distress from Leeds, signed 
by 1500 persons, many of whom, he said, 
were heads of families. He observed, 
that to those the remark of the hon. 
Member opposite, respecting the abuse of 
the Poor-laws, did not apply. They had 
nothing to do with the administration of 
the Poor-laws though they profited by 
them, for he did not know how they 
could have subsisted without the relief 
given them by the Poor-laws. 

Mr. Slaney said, his remark was applied 
to the agricultural, not the manufacturing 
districts.—To be printed. 

Mr. Cartwright rose, to present a Pe- 
tition from the county of Northampton, 
complaining of general distress, and pray- 
ing for general relief. The petition bore 
the signature of the High Sheriff; and 
as his, of course it must be received ; but 
it certainly proceeded from a county 
meeting. At that meeting another peti- 
tion was proposed, which imcluded a 
prayer for parliamentary reform. The 
two petitions were put to the meeting; 
and the High Sheriff, upon a show of 
hands, decided that the majority was in 
favour of that now in his hand. He would 
not conceal that a strong feeling existed 
that the decision on the show of hands 
was erroneous. He would not say whe- 
ther the High Sheriff was right or wrong ; 
but this he would say, that he never saw 
more good feeling or good temper than 
prevailed during that meeting; and he 
had no doubt that those who attended 
would receive the announcement recently 
made by the Government on the subject 
of taxation most gratefully; for the relief 
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was calculated peculiarly to benefit the 
Door. 

Lord Althorp said, no doubt the petition 
was the petition of the High Sheriff. The 
High Sheriff persuaded himself that it 
was the petition of the meeting; but there 
were not two persons present who agreed 
with him in that opinion. Some of those 
immediately near the High Sheriff might 
have held up their hands in favour of the 
petition; but the great mass of those in 
the hall were against it; amongst whom 
were one banker, several clergymen, and 
others of much respectability. He had 
great satisfaction in thinking that so re- 
spectable a meeting of his constituents 
had declared in favour of parliamentary 
reform, 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Otway Cave, in presenting a Pe- 
tition from Liecester, signed by 1500 
persons complaining of distress, observed, 
that the proposed reduction of the Beer- 
duties would only be prospectively bene- 
ficial, while the distress of which the pe- 
titioners complained was presently urgent, 
and demanded instant relief. To shew 
how necessary it was that the House 
should do something to maintain its 
reputation among the people, he would 
mention one fact, which he lately wit- 
nessed. At a public meeting, held at Lei- 
cester, and presided over by a gentleman 
who was formerly its representative, it was 
debated whether a petition should be sent 
to the House of Commons, and it was 
argued that it was of no use to present 
petitions to the House, that it had not the 
will, if it had the power, to relieve the 
people, and that it had of late betrayed 
such a total disregard of the people’s pe- 
titions that it was only a waste of time to 
appeal to it, which were the sentiments of 
a great many persons, and by that the 
House might see how fast it was sink- 
ing in public estimation. He did not 
mean to say that he shared those senti- 
ments, but he could assure the House, 
that if it did not attend to the wishes and 
prayers of the people, they would put 
themselves under leaders who at least 
would have the appearance of attending 
to their wants. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Mr, Heathcote, in presenting a Petition 
from Boston, Lincolnshire, also com- 
plaining of distress, and signed by nearly 
700 persons, stated, that since the altera- 
tion of the tax on wool, land in that neigh- 
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bourhood, had fallen greatly in value, as 
well as all stock ; so that the graziers and 
farmers could hardly obtain a living. In- 
deed these, he said, were the most suf- 
fering classes in the community, particu- 
larly the graziers. In common, however, 
with all classes, they would hear, he was sure, 
with satisfaction, of the substantial relief 
about to be atforded them. 

Mr. Irving said, he believed that the 
distress, of which so many petitions com- 
plained, was fast disappearing. Indeed 
he knew, from excellent authority, that 
at present there was more work at Leeds 
than there had been for many years. Never 
was trade there more active, and he did 
not believe there was one man who 
might not find employment. Orders, too, 
had lately been received there, which 
would keep the people continually em- 
ployed for some time. He wished, dis- 
tinctly and positively to state, because a 
different representation had lately been 
given by the hon. Member for Newark, 
that the trade of Leeds was now brisker 
than it had been for many years. For 
some of our manufactures there was at 
present a greater demand than there had 
been at any former period. 

Lord Rancliffe said, he was sorry that 
he could not corroborate the pleasing 
statements of the last speaker, but on the 
contrary,asfar as Nottinghamshire was con- 
cerned, he must bear his testimony to the 
existence of great distress; but he must, 
at the same time, express his thankful- 
ness to the Government for what it had 
done, adding, that the people relied on 
his Majesty’s Government, and on the 
wisdom of Parliament. 

Mr. Heathcote said, he also regretted 
that he could not confirm the hon. Mem- 
ber’s statement. At Boston there was 
not employment for one-third of the popu- 
lation, and the distress was unexampled. 


Pusiic Distress. — Tue Marr 
Trape.| Lord John Russell presented 
a Petition from Dursley, complaining of 
great distress, and asking for relief. Of 
4,000 inhabitants, 1,500 were receiving 
support from the parish. The noble Lord 
stated his concurrence with what had 
fallen last night from the hon. Member for 
Northampton, as to the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He ad- 
mitted that the reduction of taxation had 
been judicious; but he would recommend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to revise 
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the whole system of taxation, with a view 
of adapting duties which had been enor- 
mously raised during a depreciated cur- 
rency, to the present raised value of money. 
He would likewise take that opportunity of 
asking the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
a question relative to the restrictions on 
the Malt-trade. He would ask, what were 
his intentions, as he proposed to make no 
alterations in the Malt-duties, with re- 
spect to alleviating the burthen of restric- 
tions under which the trade laboured. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
received, during last year,a number of 
communications from gentlemen to whom 
the Maltsters had intrusted their in- 
terests. He had consented that those 
gentlemen should have an interview with 
the Commissioners of the Excise, with 
the intention of providing such regu- 
lations as, without injuring the Revenue, 
would give relief to the trade. They had 
come to an agreement, and a bill had been 
prepared accordingly, which he had not 
yet been able to introduce into Parliament, 
from the pressure of business. He would, 
however, lose no time in giving effect to 
those arrangements which, he understood, 
would be satisfactory to the parties con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Portman, asa party to the arrange- 
ment, hoped that the Bill would soon be 
introduced. He had lately seen several 
Maltsters on the subject, who complained 
very much of these restrictions, but though 
he wished the Bill to pass as soon as pos- 
sible, he hoped that it would be printed 
and circulated some time before it was 
passed through that House. He wished 
that the parties interested in it should 
have an opportunity of examining it before 
it became a law. 

Mr. Brownlow took that opportunity of 
reminding the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of petitions he had frequently presented, 
praying that the duties on Irish and Scotch 
Malt might be equalized, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
understood to assent to the suggestion of 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. Slaney wished that the opportunity 
might be taken to revise the whole of the 
laws regulating the Maltster’s business. 

Mr. Bransby Cooper said, that he hoped, 
if these laws were to be altered, that they 
would be arranged to the satisfaction of all 
parties. He would take that opportunity 
of expressing his conviction, that the mea- 
sures last night proposed by the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer, would afford the 
country considerable relief. 

Mr. Estcourt, having also a Petition 
to present from Dursley, took that oppor- 
tunity of confirming the statement con- 
cerning the distress in that town made 
by the noble Lord. Besides the 1,500 
persons mentioned as_ receiving relief, 
1,000 others were unable to contribute to 
their support. Of seven factories, three 
were entirely shut up, and two were only 
working one day in three. There was 
another town in the neighbourhood equally 
distressed; he doubted if there were that 
prosperity in the woollen manufacture 
mentioned by the hon. Member for Bram- 
ber, and heartily wished it were true of 
the distressed people of Gloucestershire. 
It certainly was not the case among the 
petitioners ; for, of a population of 5,000, 
3,500 were receiving relief, 

Mr. Irving said, he could not, of course, 
deny the hon. Member’s statements, but 
he was disposed to think that the cause of 
distress in Gloucestershire was, that the 
manufacture of woollen cloth was mi- 
grating from thence, and from the west of 
England, into Yorkshire, principally on 
account of the cheapness of coal in the 
latter. In the same manner, the silk ma- 
nufacture was emigrating from Spitalfields 
to the country. For this cause of distress 
he did not think there was any relief; at 
the same time, he repeated that the manu- 
facture of cloth at Leeds was very brisk, 
and gave employment to a great many 
persons. 

Mr. Dickenson knew that the reverse 
was the case in the west of England, where 
trade was as bad as possible. He had re- 
ceived, that day, a letter from a manufac- 
turer, stating, that it was of no use em- 
barking capital in business, and that he 
meant to withdraw from the trade as soon 
as he could. 

Mr. Cripps said, that the information 
he had received was of the same cha- 
racter; and repeated, that many parishes 
were in such a state that they could not 
possibly support their own poor, and must 
be assisted. He was aware that the ma- 
nufactures of the country were travelling 
to the north, and he should be glad to 
learn that the workmen went with them ; 
and that they could anywhere find em- 
ployment. Whatever might be said of 
the improvement of trade elsewhere, he 
knew that there was no improvement in 
Gloucestershire. It was impossible that 
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things could remain as they were. The 
number of persons seeking relief was 
greater than could be relieved. 

Mr. Slaney was prepared to answer the 
statements of the hon. Member, but he 
would delay doing so tillthe proper period. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson thought it 
would be more satisfactory to the House 
if the hon, Member for Bramber also 
stated that the manufacturers who were 
doing so much work were making ade- 
quate profits, and that the men were ob- 
taining good wages. He knew, from a 
very correct source, that the wages of 
the manufacturer in England were not 
above 4s. 6d. per week. In the west 
of Scotland, where the distress was not 
so great as in England, the wages were 
not above 5s. per week. He wished 
to take that opportunity of correcting a 
mistake which had got abroad, as to what 
he had stated ona former evening. Hehad 
never said, as had been supposed, that 
there was no distress in Scotland. What 
he stated was, that the distress among the 
agricultural labourers in Scotland was 
not equal to that among the same de- 
scription of persons in England; but he 
believed that the distress among the land- 
owners and farmers was quite equal to 
that of the land-owners and farmers of 
England, if not greater. In neither country 
were the wages of labour adequate to sub- 
sist the labourer, and the demand for his 
services was only partial and fluctuating. 

Mr. W. Whitmore deprecated such de- 
sultory remarks on presenting a petition, 
when there was a motion on the subject 
to be brought forward that evening. 

General Gascoyne thought the hon. 
Member for Bramber’s statements were 
contradicted by the Petitions of the people 
then lying on the Table of the House. 
The hon. Member being without consti- 
tuents, took it on himself to represent an 
unrepresented place. He had always a 
letter or two in his pocket from some 
town which had no representative to con- 
tradict his allegations. Whatever that 
hon. Member might say, he knew that 
turn which way he would, he heard com- 
plaints of distress sufficient to warrant 
him in saying, that the hon. Member's 
statements were not correct as a repre- 
sentation of the general state of the country. 

Mr. Irving explained, and _ reiterated 
his statements, affirming that his informa- 
tion was as good as that of any other hon. 
Member. 
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Mr. Fynes Clinton asserted, that there 
never was a period when the distress of 
the manufacturers was so great as at pre- 
sent, 

The Petition from Dursley, presented by 
Lord J. Russell, was then brought up and 
read, and ordered to be printed. 


Truck System. 


Truck System.] Mr. W. Smith, in 
presenting a Petition from the Clergymen 
of the Wesleyan persuasion, near Dudley, 
praying for the abolition of the plan of 
paying wages in goods, observed, that the 
petitioners stated, that extreme distress 
existed in their neighbourhood, which they 
attributed, in a great measure, to that 
system, which they prayed the House to 
abolish. He supported the prayer of the 
petition. 

Mr. Hume said, he could not avoid 
entering his protest against the ministers 
of any persuasion whatever inflaming the 
passions and fostering the ignorance of the 
poorer classes. It was a departure from 
their sacred functions which ought not to 
be tolerated. The Track System, so far 
from being injurious to the workmen, was 
one of the means by which the masters 
were able to employ them; and if they 
were not to adopt it, they could give them 
no wages at all. The sufferings of the 
poor, of which he was as sensible as any 
man, did not arise from the Truck System, 
but in a great measure from causes beyond 
the control of that House; and the peti- 
tioners would act more consistently with 
their sacred character if they were to make 
themselves masters of the subject, and in 
spreading sound information among the 
people, remove the causes of discord in- 
stead of promoting them. To-morrow, he 
hoped, the subject would be fully discus- 
sed, but he must, in the mean time, protest 
against clergymen going out of their way 
to petition that House on a subject of 
which it was plain they were very ignorant. 

Mr. W. Smith said, the observations of 
the hon. Member were so much at variance 
with the spirit in which the petitioners 
came before the House, that he could not 
avoid saying one word in their defence. 
They expressly state in their petition, that 
they are much disinclined to meddle in 
political matters, but being continually 
made sensible of the distress arising from 
the system, they thought themselves 
bound to lay their petition before the 
House. He was afraid it was rather the 
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effects of this system, than the petitioners 
who dwelt in the neighbourhood where it 
was most prevalent. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Mr. Littleton presented a Petition from 
Ampney, Staffordshire, against paying La- 
bourers’ Wages in Goods instead of Money. 
The petition was agreed to at a large pub- 
lic meeting, and signed by 9,000 persons, 
and among them there was not one mark’s- 
man. 

Sir John Wrottesley supported the 
prayer of the petition, and bore his testi- 
mony to the good behaviour of the peti- 
tioners. 

Mr. Hume wished the House not to be- 
lieve, that the Truck System was the cause 
of the distress ; it was the consequence of 
it. He would not, however, then raise a 
debate on the question, as it would be dis- 
cussed to-morrow. 

Mr. Liétleton in presenting similar Pe- 
titions from certain Colliers in Stafford- 
shire, from Wolverhampton, and from 
Uley, Gloucestershire, said, to-morrow, he 
had no doubt, he should be able to refute 
the opinion of the hon. Member for Mont- 
rose. The hon. Member also presented 
a Petition from the Liberties of Lington 
and Lane-end. The petitioners com- 
plained of Distress, and prayed for Relief. 
There was, however, one thing in their 
petition which he could not pass over in 
silence. The petitioners expressed their 
high sense of the patriotism and virtue of 
the Marquis Camden, in devoting so largea 
portion of the emoluments of his office to 
the public services, and regretted that an 
example so noble and so beneficial had 
not been generally followed. It formed, 
in their opinion, as it must, indeed, in the 
opinion of all who considered its im- 
portance, and the time in which it was 
offered, a rare tribute of public spirit and 
private virtue. The hon. Member added, 
that he would, at the same time, express the 
satisfaction he felt at the statements made 
last night by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. By removing the tax on beer, 
which was, in fact, a tax on barley, the 
agriculturist would be relieved. 

The Petition was ordered to be printed. 


Corn Travez.] Sir F. Burdett, in 
presenting a Petition from the Inhabitants 
of the Parish of Uley, in Gloucestershire, 
complaining of distress, and praying for a 
free trade in Corn, took the opportunity of 
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prayer of the petition, and hoped that the 

monopoly in Corn would speedily be done 

away. Alsofrom the Inhabitants of Stroud, 

in Kent, complaining of the duty on Beer. 
The Petitions to be printed. 


Licensing System. 


Woor Dutirs.] Mr. Denison pre- 
sented a Petition from the Woollen Ma- 
nufacturers of the Parish of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, Bermondsey, one of the most popu- 
lous in the county of Surrey, and once the 
seat of the wool trade, complaining of the 
duty on Wool, and praying for its reduc- 
tion. The hon. Member, after expressing 
a hope that the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would pur- 
sue the course he had begun, and reduce 
more taxes next year, presented petitions 
from the agriculturists of several parishes, 
praying a reduction of the duty on Malt. 


Poor Laws—Iretanp.] Mr. O’Con- 
nell in presenting a Petition from the 
Weavers of King’s County, Dublin, com- 
plaining of Distress, and praying that the 
importation of English goods into Ireland 
might be charged with a duty, and either 
to abrogate the Poor-laws in England, or 
introduce them into Ireland, observed, 


that he could not concur in the prayer of 


the petition. He was an advocate for 
free trade, and could not, therefore, ask for 
a tax on English goods to prevent them 
being imported into Ireland ; nor could he, 
while he heard Gentlemen around him 
complaining so much of the Poor-laws in 
England, wish that they might be intro- 
duced into Ireland. That country had 
miseries enough of its own without adding 
to them the degradation of making the 
whole labouring population dependent on 
parish overseers. 

Petition referred to the Committee on 
the state of the Irish Poor. 


LicensinG System.] Lord Nugent 
presented a Petition from John Good- 
win, of St. Ives, in the county of Hun- 
tingdon, complaining that he had been 
refused a license for the retail of exciseable 
liquors, and that his appeal to the Quarter 
Sessions had given him no redress; he 
therefore prayed against the continuance 
of a monopoly in the sale of Beer, and also 
against the existence of this arbitrary 
power. The hon. Member said, he would 
only observe, that the mode of appeal was 
little better than a mockery; being an 
appeal from the magistrates at their own 
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houses, to the same magistrates assembled 
at the Quarter Sessions. The petitioner 
made no complaint of the individuals by 
whose refusal he suffered, but of the sys- 
tem by which they were allowed to have 
the power of giving or withholding licenses 
at their pleasure. 

Mr. Fellowes read a letter in justifica- 
tion of the refusal, on the ground that 
there was already a sufficient number of 
public-houses in proportion to the popula- 
tion of St. Ives. It only amounted to 
2,800, and there were already thirty-eight 
public houses in the place. Moreover, 
the house the petitioner wished to have 
licensed was situated in the Market-place, 
where there were already no less than 
six public-houses. ‘These appeared to the 
magistrates justifiable grounds for the re- 
fusal. 


Surrers.] Mr. F. Buxton, in pre- 
senting Petitions from the Protestant Dis- 
senters assembling in Eagle-street, Red- 
lion-square, and two other places, against 
Suttees, wished to know from the noble 
Lord opposite if there were any founda- 
tion for the report that the British Govern- 
ment in India had prohibited the prac- 
tice of burning widows? It had been 
asked of him how it happened that the 
subject had been allowed so long to sleep 
in Parliament? He replied, that from 
the time he heard that Lord William Ben- 
tinck was appointed to the government 
of India, he entertained no doubt that 
whatever eould be safely done towards the 
abolition of the practice the noble Lord 
would endeavour to effect. This confi- 
dence had not been misplaced. It would 
not become him to pronounce a panegy- 
ric on that noble person, but he was sure, 
if any man possessed the moral courage 
to achieve so great a victory over pre- 
judices, in the cause of humanity, it 
was Lord W. Bentinck. What he now 
wished to know was, whether the report 
alluded to was well founded ? 

Lord Ashley, in the absence of official 
documents, could say nothing definitely, 
but he thought the report might be well 
founded. 


Sevecr Vestry Acr— Irerann.] 
Lord Althorp presented a Petition from 
the Catholic inhabitants of a parish (New 
Ross, as we understood the noble Lord) 
in the county of Wexford, against the 
Select Vestry Act, The noble Lord con- 
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sidered the case of the petitioners to be 
one of peculiar hardship, even in Ireland ; 
for though they constituted the large ma- 
jority, in the proportion of 200 to one, of 
the parish they resided in, they were 
obliged to contribute to the erection and 
maintenance of the Protestant church, 
which was actually eleven miles distant 
from them, owing to their parish being one 
of an union of three or four under one 
rector. The petitioners also complained 
that no money was»ever given by Parlia- 
ment to repair churches in Ireland, while 
large sums were given for that purpose in 
England. 

Sir J. Newport agreed with the noble 
Lord that the case of the petitioners was 
one of great hardship ; one, indeed, of the, 
he feared, too many abuses of the Church 
establishment in Ireland. He had wished 
to relieve the inhabitants of this parish, 
but he found, as he had stated the other 
evening, that the law would not allow 
him. 

Mr. O’Connell had a motion on the 
list for a future evening on the subject of 
the abuses under the Select Vestry Act, on 
the discussion of which he would endea- 
vour to demonstrate to the House the ne- 
cessity to repeal that act, and to revise the 
present oppressive system, as far at least 
as the Catholics and Protestant Dissenters 
were concerned, of Church-rates. 

Mr. G. Moore considered the case of 
the present petitioners to be one without a 
parallel in Ireland, and therefore as one 
which should not be made the occasion of 
a sweeping censure on the church estab- 
lishment of Ireland. 

Mr. O’Connell would, on the occasion 
to which he had just alluded, quote at 
least thirty similar cases, and at least 
fifty parishes in which the Protestants 
were not to the Catholic population as ten 
to twenty, but sometimes as six to 3,000 
or 4,000, and yet the latter were com- 
pelled to support the Church establish- 
ment of the small minority. 

The Petitions to be printed. 


State oF tue Narion.] Mr. Ed- 
ward D. Davenport, in bringing under the 
consideration of the House a motion for 
a Committee to inquire into the Distressed 
State of the Country at the present mo- 
ment, expressed a determination not to 
shrink from the task he had imposed on 
himself, although the statement elicited 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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last night, by the repeated calls of the 
people, would probably afford some of his 
own friends—his lukewarm friends—an 
opportunity of blinking the present ques- 
tion, and would supply them with an 
apology for abandoning an inquiry into the 
distresses of the people. They would 
have a good pretext for voting against 
his motion in the supposition that the 
people would receive relief in conse- 
quence of the measures which the Go- 
vernment had last night informed the 
House it proposed to adopt. He trusted, 
however, by the vote of that evening, to 
ascertain how far they were disposed to 
exert themselves to procure a remission 
of taxation, and thereby to obtain the 
means of giving employment to thou- 
sands who were, as he would presently 
show, living, not on the bread of charity, 
for that they could not obtain, but on the 
roots—restoring them once more to the 
station they ought to enjoy, and giving 
them the comforts, of which they ought 
never to have been deprived. It would 
be seen whether they were desirous of 
giving relief to those who demanded it, 
and whether they would persevere in giv- 
ing a ministerial or patriotic vote. He 
could not understand how that House 
could continue as it did to disregard the 
prayers of the people, who were now suf- 
fering a distress which might be truly 
stated as unprecedented in the history of 
the country. He doubted, indeed, whether 
in any country whose interests were in- 
trusted to representatives of the people, 
there ever was an instance of that people 
being placed in such a state of depriva- 
tion and distress as our people were now 
in, and yet at the same time being refused 
by their own representatives all means or 
opportunities of proving to them that 
there was such distress ; and still more, he 
believed that there was no instance in the 
history of any country possessing represent- 
atives, who displayed no disposition to re- 
lieve that distress, or even to inquire into 
its existence. In proof of the existence 
of great distress, he would call in the evi- 
dence of one of the largest of the central 
towns of the kingdom—he alluded to the 
town of Birmingham—and_ he would also 
callin the evidence of the petition from 
the town of Leicester, presented that even- 
ing, as a proof that he had not been 
guilty of exaggeration; but the petitions 
of the people were disregarded, and 
they had grown weary of petitioning. 
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Those to whom their petitions were ad- 
dressed seemed deaf to the prayers and 
blind to the misfortunes of the people ; 
who were beat down and depressed by 
those who had doubled their burthens, by 
tampering with the currency, and who, to 
use the words of Scripture, ‘“‘ Have thus 
made the measure small and the coin 
great, falsifying the balance by deceit.” 
The petitions, at least some of those which 
emanated from the upper classes, singular 
to say, were not addressed to the House 
of Commons, to the House of Lords, nor 
even tothe King; for the father of his 
people, in these times, was no more heard 
of than if he was not a member of the 
family—the petitions were addressed to 
the most noble Arthur Duke of Welling- 
ton, who was generally supposed to be a 
kind of fourth estate in the country, and 
to consolidate in his person the other 
three [hear]. The people seemed to 
think, with some reason, that it was better 
to address the person from whom all 
power emanated, and they hoped that 
he would show more solicitude for his 
countrymen, who had showered on him 
such boundless favours, than they had re- 
ceived from those representatives to whom 
they had intrusted their interests, He 
could not blame them for this. The fault 
lay with that House, which refused to hear 
the complaints of the people; but this he 
would say, that an innovation of that kind 
coming in a petition from no less than 
three counties, would have made their 
forefathers start from their graves with 
horror, to reproach them for their degene- 
racy, and to incite them to recover their 
independence. A country placed in such 
a situation, sacrificed to the receivers of 
taxes, made by means of sleight-of-hand 
tricks with the currency, to pay the double 
of its engagements and the double of 
its means—and repeatedly, but in vain, 
asking their representatives to inquire into 
the truth of their statements, was not 
to be believed, unless the evidence of it 
were daily before us, and was a state of 
things which posterity would not believe 
could ever have existed. The shipping 
interests, the trading, the manufacturing, 
the agricultural interest, every class in the 
country, came before the House with peti- 
tions, complaining of distress; but when 
they ventured to allude to the cause of 
that distress, or called on the Members to 
inquire into the cause, they were treated 
with indifference, or silenced by clamour 
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and contempt. He did not overstate this. 
It was but too true; and if any one pre- 
sumed to raise his voice in their defence, 
or dared to interfere between the spoliators 
and their victim, they were opposed by a 
conspiracy of persons interested in a con- 
tinuance of the abuses, and anxious to 
prevent the voices of the people from 
being heard in that House, or even to al- 
low what was said in their favour to be 
heard beyond its walls. The Ministers 
seemed to have adopted this sort of argu- 
ment ; “for the Currency question we have 
bad ground to stand on, let us, therefore, 
take away from our opponents the oppor- 
tunity of debating it. The forty indispens- 
able men must be kept away on the day 
the question is raised—there must be no 
House; and thus have the Ministers foiled 
us three times. Should they persevere and 
at length succeed, we must then take care 
to provide a sort of Dutch concert for them. 
The orchestra at the barmust be reinforced, 
the whippers-in must take the lead, mak- 
ing one snore in soprano, another cough in 
treble, and many vociferate noisy interrup 
tions in bass, and so we must supply our 
want of argument, adjourning the inquiry 
from day to day, postponing itfrom Session 
to Session, till it is too late to interfere and 
put an end to the robbery of which the 
people complain.” He would ask them, 
however, to extend their candour and 
their entertainment a little further, and 
grant him a committee to inquire freely 
and fairly into the cause of the sufferings 
of the people. Was it not .a burlesque 
on free institutions to say that the distress 
of the people was the only subject that 
was never to be inquired into? Why 
was it, indeed, that such an = inquiry 
should be refused? It was never resisted 
in the case of a Turnpike or a Road Bill; 
and why it was that they should refuse to 
look into the abyss of misery in which 
they were plunged, and reject all examina- 
tion into the method of alleviating distress, 
it was impossible to conceive. If the re- 
presentatives of the people continued to 
decline paying any attention to their 
prayers, there must eventually be a con- 
vulsion in the State. The people would 
lock up the doors of that House; but he 
would not say, as had been said elsewhere, 
that they would throw all the Members 
into the Thames, though they might, per- 
haps, be very properly disposed of in that 
way [a laugh]. He only suggested the 
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danger to be apprehended was, that the 
people would begin to suspect there was 
a distinction drawn between the rich and 
the poor—between the capitalist and 
the producers of capital—between the 


payers and the receivers of taxes. Of 


course there was no such thing in that 
House as a preference of their own inter- 
ests; but then there was a danger that 
the people might not be aware of the wis- 
dom of the House, or of its excellence and 
probity; and at all events there was pru- 
dence in not calling on them to take these 
things too much onassertion. He did not 
attribute to others that which he was not 
willing to confess applicable to himself. 
He had a personal interest in the discus- 
sion of the question. 
those who had amassed a large fortune 
through the means of laws made for the 
protection of themselves. He had not 
made a fortune by usury, or by taking ad- 
vantage of favourable changes to turn over 
his propertyin the money market. He was 
one of those whose estates had descended 
tohim from his forefathers—one of that un- 
fortunate class to whom belonged almost the 
whole of the land in the country; and in 
the name of that class, and of every other 
class suffering in common with it, in the 
name of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of persons suffering under the opera- 
tions of Mr. Peel’s Bill, he solicited an 


inquiry into the nature and causes of 


their distress. He knew well that the 
Government was determined to oppose 
whatever course he might think proper to 
adopt, but he hoped at the same time that 
there might be some Members who were 
now sensible of the cajolerics attempted to 
be practised on them, who would join 
with him in compelling the House to do 
justice to the people. He called on them 
not to suffer themselves to be deluded 
any longer, but fearlessly to look those 
evils in the face, which, whatever the 
self-satisfied statesman might say, was 
disgraceful to any Government upon 
earth, and was quite sufficient to dis- 
gust the people of these realms with the 
name and functions of the House of Com- 
mons. He did not mean by the Motion 
to turn the Ministry out [a laugh]. He 
did not understand the laugh. He 
knew that it would be madness to hope 
for such a result, and that he might as 
well say he would pull the House down, 
as attempt to remove a Government sup- 
ported by such majorities. For two-and- 
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| thirty years all contracts had been framed, 
| all taxes imposed, in one currency. ‘That 
currency had been altered; and yet his 
Majesty’s Ministers in the eleventh year 
of our worse than Babylonish captivity 
said, that the currency question had 
nothing to do with the distress, that the 
currency question had nothing to do with 
the want of currency! He knew, how- 
ever, that they would endeavour to shut 
the eyes of the House to the present state 
| of the country, by painting flattering 
| pictures in the most glowing colours of 
| the state in which it would be next year. 
The fallacy of such a prediction would be 
' best exposed by a reference to the fallacy 
of similar predictions in former years. 
He admitted that the noble Duke at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government had 
adopted a course which was very conve- 
nient, when the country made a direct 
charge against the prudence of his do- 
mestic policy. The noble Duke would 
believe none of the complaints of distress 
which the people sent up to him. Like 
many an old soldier, he shammed deaf 
when any thing was said to him that was 
unpleasant to hear. Nothing could be 
more easy than the science of Govern- 
ment, if governors were determined either 
not to hear the complaints of the govern- 
ed, or not to allow them to prove the 
justice of their complaints when heard. 
In the first place, the noble Duke directly 
denied the existence of any distress; but 
afterwards, abandoning that direct denial, 
behind which he was as impregnable as 
behind the lines of Torres Vedras, he ad- 
mitted that the situation of some of the 
retail traders was an exception to the 
general prosperity. That was certainly 
true; for a petition had been presented 
from Manchester, signed by almost every 
retail dealer in the place, stating that the 
distress was never so great on any former 
occasion. The noble Duke then talked 
of the great quantity of business done on 
the canals. He carefully abstained, how- 
ever, from saying anything of the present 
value of the shares; most of which were 
at a discount of thirty-five per cent. To 
that the noble Duke added, that wood 
and meat still produced remunerating 
prices; the fact being, that wood had 
fallen a half, and meat five and twenty 
per cent in one year. After all this 
it was evident that the noble Duke ought 
not to meddle with calculation ; but that 
he should content himself with silence, or, 
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like Lord Burleigh, in the “ Critic,” he 
should shake his head, and say nothing. 
The noble Duke, on another occasion, 
had estimated the number of sovereigns in 
circulation at 28,000,000. Now there 
was nothing in the papers before Parlia- 
ment to justify that estimate. In the 
year 1828, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had reckoned the number of sove- 
reigns then in circulation at 22,000,000. 
The returns on the Table proved that since 
that time there had only been issued 
4,800,000, so that at the most there could 
not be more than 26,800,000 sovereigns 
in circulation. From this amount, how- 
ever, must be deducted all the gold 
which had been paid for the 2,700,000 
quarters of corn which had been imported 
into the country, and then he thought 
that it would be found that there could 
not be more than 25,000,000 of sovereigns 
at present in circulation. 
the noble Duke had been arraigned upon 
more occasions than one; and the man- 
ner in which he had recently defended it 
proved him to be as incompetent for the 
management of a great nation, as he had 
admitted himself to be, some years ago, 
in his place in Parliament. The dis- 
coveries which he had made were very 
surprising, and it might only be right, 
that for those discoveries we should pay 
him a larger sum every year than we 
paid to any other of our public function- 
aries, his grace’s salary being more than 
the salary of the President of the United 
States of America. He now came to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. That right 
hon. Gentleman, in May 1828, had 
stated, that the one pound notes in circula- 
tion amounted to 2,409,000/., on data 
which he had taken the liberty of impugn- 
ing at the time, and which every succeed- 
ing hour had proved to be more and 
more incorrect. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated, that that sum would be 
replaced by a small issue of sovereigns, 
and that, if there was any deficiency left 
after that issue, the vacuum would be 
filled up by the increased issue of five pound 
and of ten pound notes. What was the 
fact? The issue of sovereigns had been 
4,800,000/., or double the amount of 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had expected. That was one error; but 
how would the right hon. Gentleman 
answer for his next? Instead of there 
having been any increase in the issue of 
five and ten pound notes, the returns 
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on the Table proved that there had been 
a decrease of them to the amount of 
4,000,0002. Let the House recollect that 
4,000,0002. taken in this manner from the 
circulation, and 6,000,000 of one pound 
notes, which he contended were also 
withdrawn from it, made a total of 
10,000,0002. withdrawn; and to meet 
that deficiency in the currency, all they 
had in hand was 4,800,000 sovereigns. 
Now, was not such a circumstance likely 
to excite distress? Was it surprising 
that after such a diminution in the circu- 
lating medium, that distress should have 
occurred ? or rather, would it not have 
been surprising if it had not occurred ? 
He knew that many friends of the Minis- 
ters were inclined to exculpate them on 
the score of ignorance. He was willing 
to give them the advantage of that plea to 
a fair extent; but how could they avail 
themselves of it, after they had seen the 
havoe which their measures had created 
in the country? They must have seen 
that pauperism was overspreading the face 
of the land, and as soon as they saw that, 
it was their duty to have retraced the 
steps which they had so unfortunately 
taken. Instead of doing so, they had 
wilfully persisted in their errors; and 
thus the country had a right to accuse 
them of tenacity of purpose, rather than 
of unintentional ignorance. If the alter- 
nativeof culpable ignorance or of cul- 
pable obstinacy were placed before Mi- 
nisters, allowing them no escape from one 
or the other, he believed that they would 
rather choose to lic under the charge of 
culpable obstinacy than under that of cul- 
pable ignorance. The hon. Member then 
proceeded to remind the House, that last 
year the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
ventured on several very favourable au- 
guries in behalf of the increasing pros- 
perity of the country. He wished the 
House to see how far facts had supported 
those favourable auguries. The price of 
wheat, which had risen considerably 
about May and June last, in consequence 
of the anticipation of a bad harvest, had 
fallen full twenty-five per cent within six 
months after that anticipation had been 
fulfilled. But what would have been the 
case, had there not been a bad harvest, 
and had the stock in hand been larger 
than it actually was?) Why, the price of 
wheat would have fallen to 4s. Gd. a 
bushel. This rendered the situation of 
the corn-grower most disastrous ; and yet 
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if his situation were bad, that of the grazier 
and cheese-maker was much worse, ‘The 
hon. Member, in proof of this assertion, 
referred to the low prices which various 
articles of agricultural produce had 
brought at the great fair of Brough, in 
the north of England, at various fairs in 
Warwickshire, and at the fair of Ballina- 
sloe in Ireland. At the latter he said, 
the price of cattle had fallen 50s., com- 
pared with last year. At Weyhill fair 
the price of sheep fell from 45s. to 7s. 
a head; at Dumfries small cattle fell 
above thirty per cent, and in Warwick- 
shire, the fall in the price of cattle of all 
kinds had not been less than twenty-five 
per cent. There were perhaps some 
Gentlemen present who congratulated 
themselves upon the benefit which these 
low prices conferred upon the consumer. 
{t was not, however, any consolation to 
the farmer to hear that the consumer was 
benefitted by their ruin, and that their 
capital was metamorphosed into three per 
cents for his special profit and emolument. 
In the last nie months, the price of 
cheese had fallen thirty per cent. In the 
county of Chester, there were made upon 
an average 12,000 tons of cheese every 
year, so that by this fall of price, a loss 
of 240,000/. was incurred in one county in 
one year upon a single article alone. 
After showing that there had been a fall 
equally great in the price of pigs, poultry, 
&c., he proceeded to ask the House whe- 
ther it was not high time, after such a 
statement, to inquire into the causes of 
the prevailing distress? During all the 
time that this confiscation had been going 
on, the Government papers had gone on, 
as they were at present continuing,chanting 
the song of a speedy change for the bet- 
ter, though not exactly with the same 
reason ; for all the change which first took 
place was always for the worst. They 
gave their readers regular lectures on the 
sacred nature of national faith, and on 
the importance of preserving the stability 
of contracts; but what reliance could the 
poor farmer place upon their reasonings, 
when he saw the fallacy of all the premises 
on which they rested? He knew that the 
fund-holders were very liberal in their ad- 


vice to the landholders to reducetheir rents. | 
Now he thought that it was time for the | 
landholders to remind the fundholders that | 
it;was their turn to reduce their rents; that | 


any confiscation of property to be just 
must affect all classes alike; and that in 
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this down-hill race all parties ought to 
start fair. He admitted, however, that 
rents must be reduced: it was only hu- 
mane and politic that they should be; 
but humanity and policy were not 
part and parcel of the law of the land, 
and therefore many landlords still held 
their tenants to the contracts which by 
law they were bound to fulfil. Fie on 
their laws for such a state of things! 
Their laws—their laws were greatly in 
fault. This question had suffered much 
by the landlords not having had the 
courage to speak out. Their disposition 
to seek the patronage of the court, and 
their anxiety to obtain titles and distinc- 
tions, and to provide for their families in 
some branch or other of the public service, 
had prevented them from speaking out, 
else they would have risen unanimously to 
deny the statement of the Minister, that 
distress at present was only partial. The 
commercial interest of the country would 
not speak out for a very different reason. 
It was sometimes better for a merchant to 
have his honour suspected than his wealth ; 
and therefore when a Minister applied to 
a merchant for information respecting the 
amount of commercial distress, he was 
almost certain to obtain an answer accord- 
ing to his wishes. The answer which 
the Minister would receive, in all proba- 
bility, would be couched in terms like 
these :—‘* There is some suffering in the 
community, but persons of credit are 
doing well,” intimating that he is one of 
those persons of credit, though, perhaps, 
at the moment, he is himself on the point 
of breaking. To show the House the real 
condition of the mercantile interests of the 
country, he would mention a few facts 
which had come to his knowledge. He 
had been told, that of 100 merchants 
trading with foreign countries, or preparing 





goods for the foreign market, established 
at Birmingham fifteen years ago, only 
five remained at present, whilst of mer- 
' chants for the home-market three-fourths 
of those who were then in business had 
| actually disappeared. Some master-manu- 
| facturers, he was informed on good au- 
| thority, were working at present sixteen 
| hours a day to create a show of business : 
but he was credibly informed that the 
country establishments of the same manu- 
facturers were not half-manned. Great 
errors prevailed, he believed, on this 
subject in the country—men were afraid 


| to tell the tale of their distress; and hence 
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it was, that so many victims were left in 
speechless misery, waiting to undergo their 
fate without making any attempt to avert 
it. The number of bankruptcies within 
the last year was 1,677—a number which 
exceeded that of any other former year, 
save one. But this number by no means 
gave an accurate list of failures. There 
was no return of the number of insolvents : 
but he had a letter from a manufacturer 
at Manchester, from which he would read 
a few extracts, in order to give the House 
some idea of their amount. He held in 
his hand a list of the bad debts which that 
manufacturer had on his books—they were 
written on a large sheet—they filled five 
double folio pages, and were merely for 
the first three months of this year. In 
this list of bad debts the bankrupt debtors 
were to those against whom no commission 
of bankruptcy had issued as one to eleven ; 
and hence he thought that he might 
safely infer that the list of insolvents was 
five or six times as numerous as the list of 
bankrupts. No money now passed be- 
tween persons engaged in different trades : 
there was a sort of barter established 
between them as in times of barbarisin. 
He was informed, that at Bilston the 
miller and the master-manufacturers made 
a regular exchange with one another of 
corn and iron. Last winter four boat- 
loads of iron were carried about at that 
place, and deposited at different shops in 
payment of different commodities. Nor 
was the practice confined to Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire, and Wales, where it chiefly 
prevailed; it had extended over every part 
of the kingdom, He begged leave to 
remind the House that every report which 
had come from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts during the last three years was the 
same upon this point. These districts were 
struggling with absolute want. At Coven- 
try alone, a short time ago, a charitable 
subscription having been raised, there were 
12,000 applicants for relief on the first 
day. Macclesfield was equally distressed. 
A paper under the mayor’s signature stated 
that there were 8,801 individuals who had 
no more than 24d.aday. In Drogheda 
there were 11,000 who had not three- 
fifths of this sum each. [Some Members 
said each man had only 2d. per week.] 
At Huddersfield, 13,000 people had been 
working through the winter at 23d. a day. 
Leeds, Blackburn, Norwich, and a variety 
of other places, were all experiencing the 
greatest misery. There were at these dif- 
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ferent places at least 30,000 people on the 
verge of starvation. He had reason to 
know that at Barnsley, Settle, and Skip- 
ton, half the population were maintained 
out of the Poor-rates. At Barnsley the 
patience of the people had been at last 
overcome, and had broken out into actual 
riot. [The remainder of the hon. Member’s 
speech was rendered almost inaudible from 
the confusion which prevailed in the House, 
and also in the gallery, owing to its being 
extremely over-crowded. The few sen- 
tences we could hear were to the follow- 
ing effect:—The change which had been 
effected in the value of the currency ren- 
dered it impossible that the country could 
fulfil its obligations. Ministers would at 
length be compelled to retrace their steps, 
after all the havoe their measures had 
made. He then, we understood, con- 
tended that the distresses of the country 
were aggravated by the large exports of 
bullion which were constantly going on. 
He had stated three years ago, upon the 
authority of a Minister of Finance in Spain, 
that the supply of the precious metals 
would cease as soon as the South Ameri- 
can Colonies were independent of the 
mother country. The Government, there- 
fore, had chosen a wrong period to call in 
the paper, and to revert to a metallic 
medium. He objected to depriving the 
people of the option of paying in gold or 
silver, and he had to complain of the repeal 
of the laws against exporting the current 
coin of the realm. He concluded by 
moving ‘ That the petitions complaining 
of distress in various classes of the com- 
munity be referred to a committee of the 
whole House, with a view to inquire into 
and report upon the causes of that distress, 
and the remedy thereof.” 

Colonel Sibthorp seconded the Motion. 

Mr. Irving expressed his surprise, that 
the hon. Mover had not proposed some 
remedy for the distress which he alleged 
to exist to such an extraordinary extent. 
He trusted that he should be enabled 
before he sat down to show that the hon. 
Member had somewhat overcharged the 
colouring of the picture which he had 
drawn. He collected from the hon. 
Member's observations, that in his opin- 
ion, the general cause of the distressed 
condition of the country was, the change 
which had taken place in the currency. 
At the time that change was proposed, he 
(Mr. Irving) opposed it, because he fore- 
saw the evils that would result fom it; 
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but now that the measure had been car- 
ried into effect, he would strenuously 
oppose any attempt to interfere with it. 
The evil which would attend any such 
interference was certain,—the good, prob- 
Jematical. The hon. Member had stated 
that the country was reduced almost to a 
state of barter. He (Mr. Irving) had ex- 
perienced nothing of the kind, and if he 
were called upon to express an opinion on 
the subject, he would say, that the exist- 
ing circulation, as it was variously com- 


posed, was quite adequate to the wants of 


the country. What would the hon. 
Member say if he were to tell him, in 
illustration of his opinion, that, from the 
overflowing deposits of the bankers, a sum 
of not less than 5,000,000 or 6,000,000. 
of Bank notes was lying unemployed in 
the Bank? He could assure the House 
that that was the fact; and to his mind it 
was an evident proof that there was no 
want of circulation. The hon. Member 
had also referred particularly to the state 
of the metallic circulation. He did not 
know the precise amount of that circula- 
tion, but this he knew, that one of the 
great difficulties of the Bank of England 
was, to keep the metallic currency in cir- 
culation. They were constantly issuing 
it, but it returned to them. If any plan 
could be pointed out by which the metallic 
circulation could be increased, the Bank 
would most readily adopt it. The hon. 
Member had spoken of the diminished 
production of the gold and silver mines in 
South America as affecting the supply of 
this country; but he knew, from the state 
of the exchanges, that gold was flowing 
into this country to an amount which was 
almost inconvenient. With respect to 
the extreme and increasing distress which 
the hon. Member spoke of, he would not 
repeat what he had before stated respect- 
ing Leeds, but would read a short para- 
graph from a letter concerning Manches- 
ter, which was written by an individual 
well known to many Members of the 
House, and possessing as much information 
on the subject which he wrote about as 
any maninthekingdom. The paragraph 
was to the following effect :—*‘ The hand- 
looms are better employed than they have 
been for some years. Wages, though still 
very low, have been advanced. In the 
mills a great many more people are em- 
ployed than at any former period. They 
all receive good wages, and many high.” 
The writer of the letter then went on to 
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say, in answer to a statement made by the 
hon. Member for Coventry respecting the 
silk-trade—* I have paid some attention 
to the silk-trade, and have reason to 
believe that the number of persons em- 
ployed in this trade since 1823, is double 
that which was employed before. A con- 
siderable quantity of silk spun with 
cotton is now manufactured in Manches- 
ter, printed in London, and then exported 
to France. There is an increasing export- 
ation to Germany, Italy, and North and 
South America, of this silk and cotton 
manufacture, in which we excel the 
French.” He believed that the House 
would hear those details with satisfaction, 
since they gave reason to hope that the 
country was not in so depressed a state as 
had been represented. Although the 
country had been declared to be ina state 
of universal ruin, it was clear that the 
ruin had not extended to Manchester. 
He could state that the silk trade at 
Glasgow and Paisley was in nearly the 
same state as at Manchester. He had 
likewise been informed that the manufac- 
turers of Coventry had seldom been in a 
state of greater activity than at the present 
moment. Of wages he did not speak, 
because he knew not their amount; but 
it was impossible that an increased impulse 
could be given to manufacturers without 
the labourers obtaining remuneration. The 
importation of raw cotton had doubled 
since 1819, and the produce of manufac- 
tures had doubled also. At the same time 
the price of the raw and the manufactured 
article had decreased one half since that 
period. It might be alleged that all these 
transactions were going on without yield- 
ing a profit. He doubted that proposi- 
tion, because persons engaged in any 
branch of industry would not pursue it to 
disadvantage for a course of years. Of 
all branches of industry, none had suffered 
more than the ship-owners. He believed 
that he spoke within compass when he 
said that one half of the value of shipping 
had been lost. Yet when he looked at 
the present value of shipping, which was 
to be collected from the price at which 
new ships could be built, he did not think 
the ship-owners was a losing trade. The 
hon. Member had stated that 2,700,000/. 
had been exported to pay for corn, but if 
the hon. Member had consulted the state 
of the exchanges during the period he 
spoke of, he would have them in our 
favour, and to say that gold was going out 
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of the country, under such circumstances, 
was like saying that the Thames was 
running back to its source. The thing 
was impossible. We were importing, not 
exporting, gold at the time the hon. 
Member spoke of. Such an assertion, and 
unfortunately the House heard many such, 
could be made from complete ignorance 
alone. He believed that the distressed 
state of the country, as far as it was dis- 
tressed, resulted from a variety of causes, 
no one of which was more prominent than 
unfavourable seasons, which had occa- 
sioned, if not a deficiency, bad or inferior 
crops, which were gathered at an unusually 
expensive rate. But surely the hon. 
Member would not say that at the present 
moment—now that the natural season for 
labour had arrived—that the agricultural 
class generally was unemployed. The 
contrary was the case: agricultural la- 
bourers were at present generally well em- 
ployed. He had lately had occasion to 
make some inquiry relative to the trade of 
the city of London during the last two 
months and a half. The result of that 
inquiry was, that for two months and a 
half, ending with the 13th of March, 
there had been an increase in the deliver- 
ies of cotton, as compared with the same 
period last year, of 32,400 bales, or twenty 
per cent; in indigo, an article much 
employed in manufactures, particularly 
the woollen manufactures, there had been 
an increase of 49,000lbs. or fifteen per 
cent; in coffee 500 bags or twenty-seven 
per cent; and in sugar of 400 hhds. or 
twenty per cent. Such facts as those 
might not suit the taste of some gentle- 
men whose preconceived opinions they 
would controvert; but he believed that 
the House generally would hear them 
with great pleasure. It was well known 
to the House that almost every country 
of Europe, America, and even the new 
States of South America, were encourag- 
ing their own manufactures. Russia, with 
a serf population, with a winter of eight 
months, and with interest of money at ten 
per cent, even Russia endeavoured to force 
forward manufactures. The same might 
be said of Prussia, of Austria, and of the 
Netherlands. But it was true that the 
commodities of this nation, in spite of all 
opposition, found their way to those 
countries. In spite of the will of sover- 
eigns and of governments, they were ex- 
ported to those different parts in no incon- 
siderable quantities. He would briefly call 
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the attention of the House to the United 
States of America. Many articles of 
British manufacture were there charged 
with a duty of fifteen, twenty-five, and 
some as high even as fifty-five per cent. 
Still, in the teeth of all these impediments, 
we found that our exports in the last year 
had exceeded those of any former year. 
He would confidently ask, was this a state 
of things that authorized the Members of 
that House to assert that the country was 
on the verge of ruin? He was firmly of 
opinion, that there was nothing in its 
situation to exclude hope, or to create de- 
spair. He was not aware that there was 
any other topic to which it was necessary 
for him to call the attention of the House. 
He should merely further observe, that, 
from all the accounts he had received 
from Ireland and Scotland, he had every 
reason to believe that the distress was less 
prevalent and less severe there than in 
some parts of England. But, looking 
fairly to the whole subject, his decided im- 
pression was, that the description of the 
distress as given in his Majesty’s Speech 
was a more correct description than that 
which had been offered to them by many 
hon. Gentlemen who appeared to view 
with feelings of hopeless despondency the 
situation of the country. 

Mr. Ward said, he would take that op- 
portunity of explaining the opinion which 
he had expressed on the first night of 
their mecting in the present session, be- 
cause that opinion appeared to have been 
misunderstood. On that night he had 
stated, that he was called on to perform a 
public duty at a period of great difficulty 
and distress. He did not then say that 
distress was found only in some places, 
neither had he asserted that it was uni- 
versal. He left Gentlemen themselves to 
decide as to the degree and extent of the 
distress. He asserted that the distress 
was of a most extraordinary character— 
an assertion by which he would still abide ; 
and, if the House would give him leave, 
he could make it appear plainly why it 
was, in fact, of an extraordinary character. 
In 1810 the Berlin and Milan decrees 
took place, and the distress which followed 
evidently arose from them. In 1816, the 
transition from war to peace occasioned 
distress. In 1819 distress was caused by 
the alteration in the currency. And the 
distress of 1826 was created by the panic 
which preceded it. He had therefore 
stated that the existing distress was one 
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of a most extraordinary character, because 
there did not appear any circumstance or 
feature of the kind which he had enu- 
merated to which it could be traced. He 
felt it necessary to offer this explanation 
because his meaning appeared to have 
been somewhat misunderstood. It was 
for that purpose chiefly that he had risen, 
but being upon his legs, the House would 
perhaps atiow him to say a few words on 
the question then under consideration. 
The hon. Member for Shaftesbury seemed 
to be of opinion, that those who argued 
that there ought to be a reduction of rents 
took a course which tended to undermine 
the connexion between landlord and tenant. 
He could say for himself that he was not 
one of those who would weaken the ties 
which bound landlord and tenant; but 
still no private feeling should prevent him 
from declaring that the rent of lands must, 
as it appeared to him, be reduced ere 
long; and he would, in a very few words, 
state why he thought so. If his opinions 
were erroneous, he should like to have it 
corrected and regulated by the opinions 
of others. The situation of the landholder 
and of the manufacturer was not so dis- 
similar as some persons might imagine. 
The former derived his subsistence from 
the land, the latter from the use of his 
capital. His idea was, that the relation 
between the landlord and tenant was 
precisely the same as that between the 
capitalist and the manufacturer—and as 
the interest on the money of the capitalist 
was in proportion to the profit of the 
manufacturer on his manufactures, so 
should the rent of the landlord be pro- 
portionable to the profit of the tenant on 
the produce of the land. Such being his 
opinion, since the interest on money did 
not exceed half what it was in the time of 
war (that on Exchequer Bills did not 
amount to half);—and, since rent had 
not come down in the same proportion— 
since it was not reduced by half, he could 
not support the landed proprietors when 
they came to that House, and clamoured 
for relief, He could not consent to main- 
tain the landlord in the rents he enjoyed 
during the war, when the capitalist was 
obliged to be content with lower profits. 
His principal object in rising was, how- 
ever, to make a few observations on the 
amount of the currency, on which, as pro- 
ducing the existing distress, so much 
stress had been laid. In 1828 he applied 
to the House for some information on that 
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point, and by the account which was then 
produced he found there had been issued 
in gold the sum of 22,400,000/. From 
the Ist of May 1828, to the 5th of Janu- 
ary 1829, there was a farther issue of 
gold from the Bank of 4,400,0007. From 
November 1828, to January 1829, an 
allowance must be made of half a million, 
on account of sovereigns exported from 
thiscountry, making a total of 26,800,000/. 
in gold, supposed to be in circulation 
prior to November. Now, he understood 
that some further supply of gold from the 
Bank, through the Mint, little short, he 
believed, of 2,000,000/. sterling, had 
been added tothe amount he had already 
mentioned. When, along with that, he 
took 19,000,000. of notes issued by the 
Bank, and 9,000,000/. of notes of country 
bankers, he should arrive at upwards of 
56,000,000/. of circulating medium, with- 
out including the silver currency. Now, 
prior to the Bank Restriction Act, there 
never was a circulating medium to a 
greater extent than 50,000,000/. sterling. 
They had therefore, at the present time, 
several millions more in circulation than 
they had at the former period. It was 
not the want of a circulating medium 
which created the present distress, but 
the absence of that confidence which was 
essential to the well-being of a country. 
It therefore appeared to him, that it would 
be wise in Gentlemen to consider well 
whether it was prudent, night after night, 
to make such statements to the people of 
England as tended still further to create 
distrust? The hon. Member for Shaftes- 
bury called for an inquiry into the state of 
the currency, but he could see no use in 
mixing that subject up with the great and 
extensive question which he had specifi- 
cally brought before the House. He was 
perfectly confident that such an inquiry 
would do no good. But before he left 
the subject of the currency he wished to 
state the views of those who had devoted 
their minds and labours to that most 
difficult and interesting question ; and he 
must say, that he agreed with them in 
thinking that the best thing we could do 
would be to remain as we were. They had 
given stability to the currency, and if they 
departed from that principle now, they 
would not, perhaps, be able to return to it 
again. He recollected when, in 1819, this 
alteration took place, the currency was at 
that time ina most disgraceful state. No 
man could then with safety enter into any 
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contract, for he could not tell what he was 
likely to receive. That was a reason, anda 
good reason, why some change should be 
made; and the question was, whether the 
change which had been effected was the 
best possible, under all the circumstances 
of the country? The next point for con- 
sideration was, whether they ought to have 
a double standard? He thought it was 
most extraordinary, after the simplification 
of the system of weights and measures a 
few years ago, to call for a double stan- 
dard of value. It appeared strange to 
him that they should be called on to 
destroy the existing uniformity, which 
they unquestionably would do if they 
tolerated two standards. In that case the 
price of articles would be suspended, like 
Mahomet’s coffin, between the two stand- 
ards, and could conform to neither. Many 
persons, he knew, said, “ Let us have a 
silver standard,” although such a standard 
was muchworse than gold, being more vari- 
able. Then, he would ask, what would be 
the consequence? Why, a large quantity 
of gold had been drawn together for the 
use of the country, which was to be given 
up to make room for silver. They must, 
it appeared, according to this doctrine, 
have recourse to silver that did not 
exist, instead of using gold that did exist. 
He would oppose sucha project. He did 
not wish the country to make those sacri- 
fices a second time which had already 
been encountered in procuring the neces- 
sary supply of gold. As the country now 
had a metallic currency, he thought it 
most advisable that it should retain that 
currency unaltered ; and, in his opinion, 
we ought to feel thankful that we had got 
the better of that which must necessarily, 
at any time, have been a painful and 
dangerous operation. Farther, he would 
say that the distress of the country ought 
not to be attributed to lowness of prices, 
but to bad harvests. The price of wheat 
when Mr. Canning carried his proposition, 
was 57s. 4d. a quarter; but the price was 
considerably higher at present. Therefore 
it was the scarcity of corn, and not the 
want of price, to which distress ought to 
be traced. Another cause of distress was 
to be found in this circumstance,—that 
the number of poor had been much in- 
creased since the termination of the war. 
Not less than half a million of persons, 
who during the war were employed on 
different establishments, were, since the 
peace, thrown on the public. Nor ought 
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they to leave out of sight the increase of 
machinery, and the ease with which, in 
consequence of steam navigation, the 
peasantry of Ireland came over here. These 
things all tended, in a very great degree, 
to produce distress. One thing in con- 
clusion he wished to impress upon the 
House, and it was this, that whatever 
might be their situation, they were, under 
the influence of prices, beat down by 
competition, which compelled all persons 
to share alike in the public burthens. 
This was what he wished, as all he asked 
for was, a fair proportion. 

Mr. Sadler said, he could not avoid 
alluding to the statement made that even- 
ing with respect to the Town of Leeds, 
by the hon. Member for Bramber. He 
trusted the House would not be guided by 
private communications in preference to 
the statements contained in the document 
he had that night laid on its Table—a 
document which had been signed by 1,500 
individuals, for the most part heads of 
families, who complained that they were 
in a situation of unparalleled distress. He 
asked the House if they would credit in- 
formation derived from private sources, 
declaring that the country was prosperous, 
when they had daily laid before them 
petitions from every quarter of the United 
Kingdom praying for relief from the 
pressure of misery no longer tolerable ? 
[During the time the hon. Member was 
speaking considerable confusion prevailed. 
Mr. Irving stood up, and appeared anxious 
to speak. The Speaker at length succeed- 
ed in restoring order.] Mr. Sadler pro- 
ceeded. He had said nothing offensive to 
the hon. Gentleman. He had not im- 
peached his veracity. [Mr. Irving again 
rose amidst cries of Order!] He was not 
conscious of having uttered anything 
offensive to any individual. He thought 
that private documents ought not to be 
placed in competition with public petitions. 
If private communications were to be 
entitled to such authority, he could draw a 
letter from his pocket, written by a person 
for whose respectability he had no doubt 
the County Members would vouch; and 
from this letter it would appear, that, in 
this very Leeds, men were supplying the 
place of animals, by carrying coals to 
the towns. He did say, that the state- 
ments of individuals should not be suffered 
to out-face the petitions of the people. 
It would be most mischievous and most 
insulting to the petitioners who humbly 
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approached that House. He felt himself 
called upon to vindicate the veracity of 
the petitioners, whose distress he had 
brought under the notice of the House. 
In the petition he had presented, there 
were allegations of a peculiar character ; 
and as they would be printed, he begged 
to call the most serious attention of the 
House to them. The petitioners com- 
plained of having been reduced to a state 
of the most pitiable distress, and this 
through no fault upon their part ; yet they 
did not approach the House as paupers— 
they only besought it to protect their 
honest industry, that they might, as 
heretofore, maintain themselves and their 
families in competence and respectability. 
To them it was insulting, when they came 
humbly before the House, to have it stated 
that the town of Leeds was in a state of 
prosperity. At that time the wealthy 
inhabitants of Leeds were endeavouring to 
preserve from starvation no inconsiderable 
portion of their industrious townsmen. 
Their exertions, and the statements of the 
petition he had presented, were unhappily 
too much in unison, and 1,500 heads of 
families had on that very night intrusted 
him to present to the House a document 
that came at the very moment to shew 
the incorrectness of the private information 
of the hon. Member for Bramber. He 
could have wished that that touching 
document had been committed to abler 
hands, but confided to his he had done his 
duty in presenting it, and he had only to 
pray that his Majesty’s Ministers and that 
House would lend a serious ear to its im- 
portant statements. To him it was most 
painful to advert to the situation in which 
the industrious classes—the most numer- 
ous and certainly the most useful part of the 
community—had been placed for many 
years past; and it was painful to reflect on 
the manner in which they had been treat- 
ed, their representations neglected, and 
their demands of redress treated with 
contempt. Alterations were made in the 
policy of the country, that policy under 
which it had risen to an unexampled pitch 
of power and prosperity—alterations which 
were recklessly made, which had the 
effect of undermining our grandeur, and 
had gradually reduced the middle and 
working classes to their present condition. 
From a state of comparative ease and 
opulence they had been plunged, he meant 
all those who lived by their labour, into 
penury and difficulty. These alterations 
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were followed by depreciation in the price 
of all commodities, and nobody had de- 
rived any advantage from the mischievous 
change except a small minority, the pub- 
lic servants, who brought it about, and the 
public creditors. To them he might add 
those who, being stipendiaries on the 
country, who derive their incomes for 
no services, spent abroad or where they 
pleased, the sums they drew from an 
overburdened public. There were a few 
men in the country all-powerful, who had 
a multitude of reasons for not equally 
reducing the public expenditure to the 
general reduction of prices. They had 
made the country like an extravagant 
man of rank who, though he had wasted 
half his revenue, is not permitted to dis- 
miss one servant of his establishments, 
and is compelled to proceed burthened 
with useless extravagance and grandeur, 
towards certain ruin. The only consola- 
tion Ministers could find for the country 
under such circumstances, was to praise, 
like the flatterers of the ruined victim of 
extravagance he had alluded to, the 
generosity of their master in paying to 
the last farthing all his debts of honour, 
leaving the tradesman who had supplied 
his wants to starve or perish in a gaol; so 
Ministers meant, though they starved the 
industrious people, to pay the debt of 
honour they had contracted to the public 
creditor. Every class of society he re- 
peated except the mere monied capitalist, 
the fund-holder, and the pensioner, was 
in a state of extreme suffering, or sinking 
into such a state, and yet parties inter- 
ested in believing the contrary, could 
assert that the country was prosperous, 
or if the general complaints were too 
loud for that assertion to gain credit, they 
could assert and find honest men to 
believe, that the distress was partial and 


+ temporary, confined to spots, and rapidly 


passing away. He might be disposed to 
believe, with the hon. Member for Bramber, 
that, as compared with the winter months 
there was an improvement, Spring was 
the seed-time, andif we were to be fed from 
the produce of our own fields, the agricul- 
turists of England must now be at work. 
If we were to be clothed by our own 
manufacturers this was the most favour- 
able season for their toil. He was not so 
much surprised at the improvement as to 
find it so trifling, considering the season 
of the year and the smallness of the 
various stocks on hand the demand for 
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labour was not urgent. A spring without 
an increase of business would be like a 
spring without one bud or one flower. 
It sometimes happened, however, that the 
blights of spring were more melancholy to 
behold than the barrenness of winter, and 
he was apprehensive that such a blight 
would visit the spring of our industry. 
The causes which had produced the winter 
of our distress continued in operation, and 
would he was afraid augment that distress 
which Ministers had veutured only par- 
tially to deny. As long as the present 
policy were persisted in, he should not 
anticipate much from a returning gleam 
of prosperity. Though he might be 
utterly hopeless as to the final result, he 
must expect some such gleams from the 
struggles of our industrious people. The 
Dolphin was radiant in beauty in the hour 
of death: the retreating surge sometimes 
threw back a bold wave that almost 
touched its former height ; but when the 
whole body of the waters was receding, 
when death had laid its iron hand on the 
denisen of the deep, a single wave ora 
single gleam of beauty could not restore 
life, or carry back the water to the top of 
the tide. No country ever had its pros- 
perity annihilated at once, and he con- 
fessed that he saw in alternations of 
prosperity and distress only the fearful evi- 
dence of a violent struggle to avoid decay. 
In a few years there had been two or 
three such, and as they recurred later in 
time, they became more frequent and more 
violent. Notwithstanding the exertions 
and the ingenuity of the people, the 
Revenue was declining, the resources of 
the country were diminishing, and the 
population was discontented; while the 
advocates of what he might call the new 
system were deprecating the exertions to 
overcome our difficulties, and describing 
them as the results of unfounded and 
undue speculation. Gleams of prosperity 
were but exacerbations of the wasting dis- 
order which was preying on the vitals of 
the country. An inquiry into the causes 
which had produced this alarming change 
in its condition was worthy of Parliament. 
There were some of them which he knew 
the House would be forbidden to explore, 
and they were precisely the causes which 
would probably be more interesting, being 
the sources of our disease. He was not 
afraid to meet his opponents on the 
general question, and it might be best 
approached by looking at those means of 
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prosperity which still remained unim- 
paired, because they were beyond the 
reach of a ruinous policy. Looking then 
from the particular causes of distress to 
the general question, he must say, that if 
he were to contrast England as it was 
with respect to comforts and the elements 
of industry with what it had been some 
few years past, the consequence would be 
anything but favourable to her state at 
present. He thought that if the distress 
of the agricultural, manufacturing, and 
labouring classes were considered, it would 
be impossible for any man to draw a con- 
clusion from the comparison, which would 
be satisfactory either to his head or his 
heart. And yet this was something 
strange; it would be allowed on all hands, 
that their duty should be to take advan- 
tage of the favourable circumstances of 
the country, to husband its resources for 
the benefit of the people—how then came 
this horrible visitation of distress? The 
present generation lived in the same 
country as their fathers—one of the most 
beautiful and fertile of the earth—they 
possessed the same elements of wealth— 
they possessed the same colonies, encom- 
passing the globe like a belt, and bear- 
ing to our shores the produce of every soil 
and the luxuries of every clime—they had 
a superabundant capital—a capital that 
was adequate to drive the trade of the 
whole world, and, what was still greater 
and more highly to be prized than capital, 
they had industry which created all ca- 
pital,—industry too that for its ingenuity, 
was unparalleled in the history of nations— 
and, withal, they possessed these in a 
period of long and profound peace (for 
they were assured by the Speech from the 
Throne that there was not a hostile gale 
to breathe upon the island); and yet what 
was it that now prevented them from 
developing those resources, and plunged 
them in astate of misery? It could be no 
trifling deviation from the path of duty. 
It must have been some fatal error. With 
respect to the causes which had been 
assigned for the distress by hon. Gentle- 
men, they were so numerous that he could 
hardly recollect them, and it would be 
amusing to sum up the catalogue, were it 
not too appalling to be a subject of mirth. 
It was only five or six years since, if he 
recollected right, that the Earl of Liver- 
pool had attributed the distress of the 
country to over-production. This was 
sufficient for the time—but a few years 
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after, it was said in the House of Lords 
that the distress proceeded from under 
production. Again, in 1826, the bankers 
were to blame—now it is the fashion td 
say the Irish bog-trotters are in fault. In 
1827, we had too dry a season—in 1829, 
the season was too wet. Under all these 
conflicting opinions, then, he must still 
ask what was the cause of the distress ? 
and if a Committee to inquire into it were 
granted, he, for one, would approach the 
question with the intention of considering 
it with truth and accuracy; and if all 
would consent to do this, it would show 
the people of England that the House of 
Commons was anxious to hear, even if it 
were impossible to redress. He thought, 
too, that some relief might be afforded— 
he would not hesitate to assert that a 
better system of agricultural protection 
might be established. The more they at- 
tended to the great and sustaining pursuit 
of agriculture the more would they do for 
the prosperity of the country. But that 
agriculture we had discouraged, throwing 
on it the odium of a supposed protection, 
without affording it a real protection, and 
we encouraged by our purchases the 
agriculture of foreigners, enabling them 
to accumulate a capital that would at 
some future day be brought to operate 
against ourselves. Our colonial trade 
was surrendered also to foreigners, who 
reaped all its advantages without in any 
manner contributing to the expenses of 
our possessions. Free trade, if placed on 
proper grounds, was undoubtedly a word 
of precious estimation ; but if they were 
obliged to deal with many who would 
look only to their own prosperity, we 
should also take measures to secure ours. 
If prohibitory duties were imposed in 
other countries, protection was decidedly 
necessary in ours, to liberate the people 
from their distress. Free trade, in fact, 
as proposed to them, was merely a con- 
temptible delusion. Hon. Members as- 
serted that competition was the soul of 
trade; so it was; but what competition 
had they, but that of two men struggling 
for existence, when the hands of one were 
tied—of two individuals contending in 
the race, when one was loaded and borne 
to the ground? Thus they talked of free 
trade when there was nothing free, and of 
competition when there was nothing fair. 
It was true, if they took those for their 
councillors who had gained by the general 
depression and public calamity, they 
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would see nothing more satisfactory than 
the state of the country; but, if they 
consulted their own understanding and 
their own hearts, they would find nothing 
less so; for, however flourishing might 
be the condition of the few, the mass of 
the people were suffering. With respect 
to the currency, he had to observe, that 
many misrepresentations had been made 
as to the views which he and the hon. 
friends with whom he sat entertained upon 
the subject; but it was useless for them 
to explain their principles when the policy 
of the existing order of things was already 
decided upon. The Currency was one of 
those few questions which were never to 
be considered: it was a sort of political 
blasphemy to allude to it: on all other 
matters you might touch, but if you ever 
ventured to talk of the Currency, you 
were sure to be forthwith stultified by 
all those hon. Members who, by some 
sudden illumination, had been made 
political economists. Now it appeared to 
him that the circulating medium was that 
which represented that property ofacountry 
which was perpetually interchanged. It, 
therefore, came to fix the value of all 
property whatsoever, If, then, they had 
not encumbrances of an amount and 
kind to which it was unnecessary to 
allude, it would be a matter of little 
consequence whether this circulating me- 
dium were multiplied tenfold, or di- 
minished in the same degree. Thus, for 
instance, if we had only a few 100,000/. 
in circulation, and the labourer only re- 
ceived Id. a-day, it would be of no con- 
sequence, since this penny would provide 
him with all the necessaries of life. But 
would any man be bold enough to say 
that, situated as they were at present, the 
prosperity of the labouring classes would 
not be deteriorated by the abstraction of 
a portion of the circulating medium? He 
would put the question in another form. 
Without pretending to know any thing of 
political economy, he believed he might 
lay it down, that capital was a remunerat- 
ing profit on labour; and that debt was 
an engagement to pay for so much human 
labour. The circulating medium was the 
measure of this labour, and consequently, 
whatever affects that circulating medium, 
must deteriorate the measure of labour, 
and so reduce the amount of the labourer’s 
profit orreward. To present this point in 
another form, he would ask, with respect 
to the agriculturists, how had the debt 
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been contracted? They engaged to pay ; furnish this security, without attention to 


fifty millions of bushels of wheat, but | 
from the alteration in the currency they 


charters and monopolies. He would not 
detain the House more than a few minutes 


now paid eighty millions of bushels: thus | longer. He would have approached the 


they “kept the word of promise to the | 


ear, and broke it to the sense” and to the | 
heart, of a large portion of the people. | 
Turning, then, to the manufacturer, the | 
question was, whether, since 1819, | 
the value of his property had not di- 
minished nearly one-half? He did all 
who sat on the benches round him the 
justice to believe that they wished to pur- 
sue the real interests of the country; but 
they were wofully mistaken, and their 
measures inevitably made a much larger 
quantity of labour be given by the great 
mass of the community, for the same com- 
modities, or to pay the same debt, than 
would have been given if the circulating 
medium had not been changed. He did 
not understand the logic of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, on the subject of 5/. 
notes, nor why the issue of a 1/. note was 
more an invasion of the King’s prerogative 
than the issue of a 5/. note. But if a 57. 
note were the lowest denomination to be 
allowed in 1819, it was not to be forgot- 
ten, that at present a 3/. note represented 
a larger mass of labour: nevertheless, it 
was still contended, that no notes below 
5l. ought to be issued. Another point 
connected with the currency was the en- 
deavour to delude by mystification, and by 
pretending that the circulation of the 
country was convertible into gold ; paper 
was, in truth, still the foundation, unless, 
like some mad architect, it was attempted 
to place a pyramid upon its apex, instead 
of its base. He saw no reason why a 
country should not thrive permanently 
upon a paper circulating medium. The 
North American Colonies, very early in 
their career of independence, had a paper 
currency exceedingly faulty and depraved, 
yet they had risen with astonishing ra- 
pidity to vast strength, by the multiplica- 
tion of their inhabitants. He denied that 
a gold currency was a safeguard against 
panic; it would instantly disappear when 
the lower classes began to feel the alarm. 
On this point he again appealed to his- 
tory, and asked if, when thousands and 
tens of thousands were ruined by the South- 
Sea Bubble, the gold had not disappeared. 
At the same time, he was no friend to an 
unlimited issue of paper ; he would have 
it involvea greater degree of responsibility, 
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great question of the currency by anni- 
hilating a certain portion of the National 
Debt, and thus have preserved the equilib- 
rium between funded and landed pro- 
perty; but by the plan that had been pur- 
sued—to use a familiar figure—the cart 
had been put before the horse. Some 
hon. Members had _ talked of agricultural 
activity, but the month of March was the 
seed time, and then, if ever, the farmers 
must be busy, unless they meant the whole 
of their land to lie fallow. In the same 
way, manufacturers, if they had any work 
at all, were engaged during the Spring ; 
but, hanging over that Spring, he sawa 
melancholy and a deadly blight, ready to 
destroy its blossoms. He admitted that 
at this moment the country was in a state 
of comparative ease: but this was only 
the passing-off of the stream,—the tide 
of distress would flow again. Highly 
gifted as he believed Ministers were— 
competent to their situation as he thought 
them—and honest as he was persuaded 
were their intentions—yet he doubted if 
they associated in themselves all the wis- 
dom of the nation; and they might re- 
ceive some useful suggestions from other 
quarters. He begged to hesitate before 
he concurred in the opinion that the state- 
ment made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of last night would be generally 
satisfactory, because the relief must be 
partial ; and it would be of little benefit, 
indeed, to the great mass of the commu- 
nity, who were most intensely suffering. 
In conclusion, he would state in three 
words what, in the present state of the 
country, the House ought to do:—1. It 
ought to compel a large reduction of taxa- 
tion—2. A great diminution of expendi- 
ture—3. It ought to establish a fuller and 
sounder circulating medium. 

Mr. Irving explained, that the letter he 
had read was not from Leeds, but from 
Manchester. Hehad to complain, in the 
first place, of the rather severe language 
which the hon. Mover had used towards 
those who differed from him in opinion. 
He was a party to no conspiracy to resist 
the line of policy the hon. Member re- 
eommended, or in any manner to oppose 
inquiry. That line of policy, could he 
separate his own interests from that of 
the country, would be to his advantage, 
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Lord Howick wished to explain his 
reasons for resisting the Motion. He had 
alluded to cloth manufacture when he 
said it was brisk at Leeds. The hon. 
Member, he believed, alluded to manufac- 
turers of stuffs when he said the trade was 
dull. That was the amount of the differ- 
ence between them. He did not oppose 
the Motion because he was insensible to 
distress, or because he wished to blink in- 
quiry, but because the form of proceeding 
recommended would be found most incon- 
venient and ill calculated for the object in 
view. It was proposed that a Committee 
of the whole House should enter into all 
the wide matters connected with agricul- 
ture, manufactures, taxation, commerce, 
and the currency. Great benefit might re- 
sult from particular investigations before 
Select Committees, but not from such 
general examinations before the whole 
hody of the House. Great benefits might 
result, too, from such inquiries if prosecuted 
by his Majesty’s Ministers, or by indi- 
vidual Members, who might afterwards 
submit their views to the House. With 
respect to the policy of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, he thought that their internal 
policy, and the principles they had adopted 
in regard to trade, in spite of occasional 
errors, were entitled to the thanks and ap- 
probation of the House. He, therefore, 
would join in no attempt to cast general 
censure on them, or to convey an opinion, 
by a vote of the House, that they were 
unworthy of confidence. He had a still 
stronger objection to the manner in which 
the proposition was brought forward; for, 
although the hon. Mover had said, that he 
would recommend no measure, yet cur- 
rency was the beginning, middle, and end 
of his speech, and a change in the exist- 
ing state of things in this respect, was in 
fact inferred as the remedy for all evils. 
He (Lord Howitk) was of opinion that no 
change in the currency could now be 
made without a breach of national faith, 
and great injury to all classes. Amongst 
the errors and fallacies in the hon. Mover’s 
speech, there was, however, he must admit, 
a mixture of truth and sense. He agreed 
with him, and with the hon. Member for 
Newark, in thinking that our circulation 
was not securely fixed. He agreed, too, 
with the hon. Member for Liverpool, that 
there was a great difference between the 
diminution of the value of the currency 
and depreciation. He begged, therefore, 
to throw out to Ministers, as a suggestion 
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deserving their consideration, that if they 
would institute an especial inquiry into the 
state of the currency, it might repress un- 
reasonable hopes and allay groundless 
fears. An additional reason for such an 
inquiry was to be found in the necessity of 
making some amendment of the Banking 
system; for, although the recent measures 
tended to erect strong banks, it did not 
prevent the establishment of weak ones; 
and the panic of 1826 was, in a great de- 
gree, owing to the failure of weak banks. 
Confidence was as necessary now as then, 
and if all the holders of paper were at this 
time to demand gold, it would be impos- 
sible to supply them. The consequences 
of such a state of things at the beginning 
of a war might be ruinous; the Bank of 
England would be called upon to supply 
all the country establishments; and in 
1826, the Bank of England was only pre- 
vented from stopping payment by the 
restoration of confidence. 

Mr. Herries said, he was rejoiced to 
find, that by the turn the Debate had 
taken, he was relieved from a great part 
of the task he had thought he should have 
been required to go through; the hon. 
Mover had advanced but few arguments, 
and fewer facts of importance, and little, 
therefore, remained for him but to point 
out the utter inapplicability of the mode 
of inquiry suggested. The hon. Mover 
had refrained from informing any member 
of the King’s Government of the course 
he intended to pursue, and he had pre- 
pared himself for topics he expected to 
be touched, but to which the hon. Mover 
had not adverted. It was proposed to in- 
stitute an inquiry before a Committee of 
the whole House, into some of the most 
extended and difficult questions that could 
be imagined, including the whole policy of 
the Corn-laws. Such an investigation 
must be endless, excepting as far as it 
must end in disappointment. At the same 
time, he was extremely anxious to avoid 
any appearance of unwillingness to inquire 
into the distresses of the country, as far as 
they really prevailed. Ifthe House were 
disposed to listen to the minute details 
which would be necessary for the purpose 
of establishing the positions for which he 
felt himself warranted in contending, he 
was prepared to show that the variations 
in the currency did by no means suffice to 
account for the present state of the agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and commercial 
classes of the country. In order to es- 
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tablish such a position, it would be neces- 
sary for him to enter into a more length- 
ened statement than the House then 
seemed disposed to attend to. He re- 
gretted that that indisposition should 
exist, for he was anxious to lay those state- 
ments before the House, as well out of re- 
spect to the very interesting class of the 
community chiefly concerned in_ those 
topics, as from a sense of what was due to 
his Majesty’s Government. But consider- 
ing the little inclination which the House 
manifested to exert the patience required 
for such an investigation as that which he 
proposed, he meant to confine himself to 
a comparatively limited view of the sub- 
ject which the hon. Member opposite had 
brought under the consideration of the 
House. But while, for that reason, he 
abstained from pressing upon the House 
those arguments to which it seemed so 
little inclined to attend — requiring, as 
these arguments confessedly would, sup- 
port and illustration from a variety of 
documents—he did feel it absolutely ne- 
cessary to make a few observations upon 
the main points which had been brought 
into discussion. One of these points was 
the existence and the extent of the dis- 
tress now made the subject of such general 
complaint. An hon. Member opposite had 
objected to the testimony offered by Mem- 
bers of that House as to what fell under 
their own observations, or came to them 
from sources of private information, and 
contended that information of that nature 
was not to be put in opposition to the 


to that House. Now,he confessed, he saw 
no ground for disparaging the information 
which was not contained in the petitions 
on the Table of the House. While, on 
the one hand, every respect was due to the 
statement of petitioners—(and he might 
add, while every respect was paid to those 
statements,) he did, on the other hand, 
maintain that the information which hon. 
Gentlemen might possess, was well worthy 
of the serious attention and consideration 
of Parliament, and could not fail to prove 
on that, as on many occasions, of the 
highest value and importance; and hon. 
Members, in communicating that inform- 
ation from the private sources within 
their reach, were doing no more than 
their duty—nay, were conferring an im- 
portant benefit upon the House, and upon 
the country in whose service it was en- 
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tion of that nature should not be con- 
sidered as useful as any that came through 
the medium of petitions. He confessed 
he felt inclined to follow the course of 
laying before them such information as 
he possessed, and had acquired from 
private sources; and he trusted that no 
attempt would be made to rebut his state- 
ments by reference to petitions; for with- 
out attempting to impugn the assertions 
| of the petitioners, he must be permitted 
| to say, that his sources of information were 
quite asauthentic, ‘The object with which 
he then addressed the House was, in the 
first place, to show, that though distress 
existed, to some extent, inthe manufactur- 
ing and agricultural districts, yet he would 
maintain that the distress was far from 
universal—far from being any thing like 
so general as it had been the pleasure of 
some hon. Members to represent—that in 
fact, so far from general distress being 
the prevailing condition of the country, 
there did exist, in many quarters, much 
that might becalled comparative prosperity. 
He should recur to the proofs of this 
assertion with much satisfaction, enabling 
him, as they would, to answer the ob- 
jections which had been urged to the 
so often repeated quotation from the 
Speech pronounced from the Throne. 
He (Mr. Herries) was in possession of in- 
formation as to the state of the country 
from private sources of the greatest au- 
thority, from which he was prepared to 
show, that those who concluded that the 
distress in our agricultural and manufac- 
turing districts was general through the 
country, were greatly mistaken. He was 
prepared to show that the objections made 
to the expressions contained in the Speech 
from the Throne, as being more partial 
representations of the condition of the 
country than the facts warranted, were 
without foundation; and the more this 
subject was investigated, the more the in- 
quiry was pursued, and the more informa~ 
tion was received on it, the more hon. 
Members would find that the expressions 
used in that Speech were borne out by the 
fact. It would hardly be said—[symptoms 
of impatience being evinced by several hon. 
Members, the right hon. Gentleman said, | 
he begged the indulgence of the House for 
a short time ; he was quite sensible that the 
House was so fully prepared as to the 
vote they should come to on this subject, 
that very many Members were unwilling to 
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own conclusions; but he begged the at- 
tention of hon. Members for a short time, 
while he briefly stated the grounds on 
which he had formed his opinion, that 
there did not exist that general prevalence 
of distress in the country which some hon. 
Members were disposed to believe. In 
the situation which he had the honour to 
hold, communications daily reached him 


with respect to the condition of several | 


important manufacturing and agricultural 
districts, from parties who had the best 


opportunities of judging of the facts which | 


they stated, and of coming to the most 
correct conclusion as to the inferences to be 
drawn from them. Now he would state 
to the House the substance of a few of the 
communications of this sort which had 
reached him. The first he would refer to 
came from a gentleman largely engaged 
in manufactures in the eastern part of 
Scotland, whosename was sufficient to give 
validity to his statements. He said, 
‘¢ weaving labour of the best class has not 
fluctuated much from 1826 to 1830, while 
the commoner class, which is liable to more 
variation in the demand, has varied pro- 
portionately. Asa whole, there has not 
been a want of employment, either agri- 
cultural or manufacturing, for any part of 
the population on the east coast of Scot- 
land, from the Forth to the north point of 


Aberdeenshire, which is the manufac- | 
turing district, at any period from 1825 to | 
1830, with some local exceptions in the | 


early part of 1826, immediately after the 
panic. No statement of the rate of wages 


per week given, as the earnings vary | 
He had also re- | 


with age and skill.” 
ceived communications from Glasgow, 


which would shew what was the state of | 


that town. A letter, dated the 12th in- 


stant, the writer of which was an unques- | 


tionable authority, said, “ Trade here is 
gradually improving, the weavers are all 
employed and, in some cases, an advance 
of wages has been obtained.” He was 
reading these communications in the pre- 


sence of many Members, who could state, | 


from their knowledge of that part of the 
United Kingdom, whether he was mis- 
leading the House, and who would set 
him right if he made any incorrect state- 
ments. Another communication from the 
same quarter said, “1 can state that on 
the western coast of Scotland there is 
more appearance of improving trade, par- 
ticularly at Glasgow, within the last year 
than has been known for many years 
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back.” He might state to the House, as 
he was allowed to do so, the name of the 
author of this letter; and when he men- 
tioned Mr. Kirkman Finlay, he was sure 
that the House would need no better 
authority. That gentleman had also given 
him information, that the condition of the 
agriculturist was improving as well as the 
condition of the manufacturer. He would 
next proceed to speak of the manufac- 
turing towns further south, but first he 
would refer to Liverpool, as amply justify- 
ing the expressions used in the Speech 
'from the Throne. It was not to be ex- 
pected that in a place the trade of which 
was so extensive and various, some de- 
pression must not be felt, when any degree 
of general depression existed. He should 
be disposed to assert, indeed, that when- 
ever general distress existed among the 
agricultural and manufacturing classes, it 
must affect Liverpool seriously ; and he 
should infer, from the absence of distress 
in Liverpool, that no general distress could 
exist in the country. He would appeal, 
then, to the testimony of his right hon. 
friend, and the gallant General, the Mem- 
ber for that town, to confirm his state- 
ment; and he would affirm, in their pre- 
sence, and in the presence of other Mem- 
bers well acquainted with the fact, that 
the state of Liverpool was one of consid- 
erable improvement. If Liverpool and 
Glasgow were flourishing—-if the east and 
the west coast of Scotland were not in dis- 
, tress, his Majesty’s Ministers were surely 
| entitled to say, that the distress was par- 
tial, not universal. To come next to the 
great manufacturing towns. Hewould take, 
for instance, that of Leeds, and on the 
authority—the best in that town—that of 
| Mr. Gott —he could state, that the rate of 
-wages was higher than it had been for 
some time past; and the number of men 
employed had not been diminished. This 
statement was confirmed by that of Mr. 
Nevins, who stated, that having been 
| fifty years engaged in the manufacture of 
fine woollen cloth, and considering the 
| situation of those he employed, he could 
say that it was never better than at pre- 
sent. There was not, it was true, so much 
employment for children, as there was not 
so much doing in coarse yarns, but the 
employment of men and women continued 
as good as ever. Mr. Nevins employed 
290 men, 87 women, and 57 children. 
This gentleman added, that the workmen 
in the woollen manufacture were fully em- 
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ployed. Now another testimony as to 
the state of Leeds, was found in the an- 
swers given to queries sent round by an 
hon. Member, (Mr. Slaney), whodiligently 
sought for informationas to the condition of 
the people in several parts of the country. 
Several of those were sent to Leeds; and 
the thirteenth query was—‘‘ To what do 
you attribute the depression of the working 
classes at Leeds?” and the answer to it 
was— There is no unusual depression 
amongst the working classes here.” 
There was, he contended, a practical 
answer to much of the vague declamation 
in which hon. Members had indulged. 
He would trouble the House with one ex- 
tract more, relating to the manufacture of 
superfine cloths, which cannot be done by 
a child, on account of the breadth, and 
consequently on account of the strength 
necessary to throw the shuttle. From the 
accounts furnished by Messrs. Hargreaves 
and Sinat, Leeds, on March 15th, only 
yesterday, it appeared that the wages of 
their superfine-cloth-weavers per week 
were, from 1790 to 1796, 13s. to 16s. ; 
1796 to the end of the war 18s.; 1815 to 
1820, 15s. to 16s.; 1820 to 1825, 20s. 
1826 to 1830, 16s. to 17s. These Gentle- 
men stated that their workmen had at pre- 
sent as high wages, according to the price 
of provisions, as ever they paid; but they 
saved no money, because they indulged in 
many luxuries. There were few people 
out of employment in the woollen trade at 
Leeds. The distress was chiefly amongst 
the stuff weavers and makers of plaids, 
a fancy article that has gone out of de- 
mand. It was a good trade some time 
ago, but fashion had banished the article 
from use. The whole of these communi- 
cations were made in the present month. 
The right hon. Gentleman next quoted 
the testimony of an intelligent banker, 
derived from an hon. friend of his, a 
Member, he observed, of the House, 
with respect to the state of another 
extensive manufacturing district, which 
would show that those hon. Members who 
looked only at the gloomy side of the 
picture did not correctly represent the 
actual condition of the country. This 
communication he would read. Alluding 
to certain papers inclosed, the writer says, 
“‘These statements tend to show, that 
the national distress has not been uni- 
versal; and in further corroboration of 
such opinion, and also, that what distress 
did exist, is making way for prosperity, 
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I submit to you the following remarks :— 
The population in the south and west of 
Staffordshire, and in Birmingham, are 
generally employed, and exhibit as few 
symptoms of discontent as ever I recol- 
lect to have been shown. I am in- 
formed, that at Manchester, on Wednes- 
day last, more goods were sold than have 
beert sold in one week for several years 
past, and many of them at advanced 
prices. ‘The factors, (inland merchants) 
in Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and this 
town, inform me that in their journey, since 
Christmas last, they have received money 
and orders to an extent quite commen- 
surate with former years. This is gratify- 
ing, because not only is life and activity 
infused into our own district, but it brings 
proof of the favourable state of distant 
counties. Some of the iron masters are 
probably carrying on their works to no 
profit ; but, low as the state of that trade 
is, I incline to the opinion, that it returns 
a fair interest upon the capital expended, 
and I imagine it is not the duty of a legis- 
lature to create a state of things which 
shall answer the purpose of every wild 
and moneyless speculation. Iron is now 
advancing in price and is in brisk demand ; 
I wasat Birmingham yesterday, whereevery 
thing exhibited symptoms of cheerful ac- 
tivity; and at every manufactory or shop 
I visited (and I met with some professed and 
regular croakers), I was gratified with the 
admissions, in answer to my queries on the 
subject, that ‘ trade was pretty good,” or 
‘things were improving,” &c. &c. The 
illusion of the present outery in regard to 
general distress was, I thought, well shown 
by one person with whom I conversed, 
and who had contended against me for its 
existence. ‘I must say (said he), that 
when I ask commercial gentlemen about 
the state of affairs, the answer generally is, 
‘why, as to myself, I am pretty well off, 
but my neighbours make great complaints.’ 
Houses for the reception of artificers and 
labourers, are, at this time, building to a 
considerable extent in Birmingham, Wol- 
verhampton, and Walsall ; and, I observe, 
they are, generally speaking, better both in 
regard to size and comfort than have 
usually been occupied by such tenants. 
Other local tests, such as turnpike-tolls, 
&c. exhibit proofs of increasing traffic.” 
This communication would satisfy the 
House, that the condition of the popula- 
tion in the west part of Staffordshire was 
greatly improved, that they were generally 
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employed, and that there was nothing of 
discontent amongst them. The business 
of Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Wal- 
sall, it appeared, was greatly improved ; 
that the manufacturers there had lately 
got as many orders as in any year fora 
long time. It was true, that some of the 
iron-masters worked belowa profit, perhaps, 
but they made as much as the capital they 
expended ; and the legislature could not, 
by any act, support thriftless speculators. 
The condition of the workmen themselves, 
he was pleased to observe, and wished to 
make the House observe, from the mention 
made of those buildings, was greatly im- 
proved. He would not fatigue the House 
with longer statements, but he had re- 
ceived several other communications, all 
showing that the manufacturing interests 
were not in that depressed state which 
some hon. Members represented, and that 
there was a satisfactory prospect of still 
greater improvement. Having shown this, 
he would now say one word as to the 
causes to which hon. Members attributed 
that which he admitted to constitute the 
distress of the country—the low price of 
labour, low profits, and low returns on in- 
vestment. If hon. Members attributed 
these to the changes in the currency, he 
could assure them they were much mis- 
taken. He did not deny that the changes 
in the character of the currency had pro- 
duced partial pressure, but he did deny that 
that pressure was so extensive as had been 
stated. He would not then open any new 
views of our currency system, as other 
more fitting occasions would present them- 
selves, but would content himself with 
confidently asserting, that the changes in 
the currency were not the cause of the pre- 
sent distress, and that therefore the remedy 
should not be sought in retracing our steps 
in our monetary system. With respect 
to what had fallen from a noble Lord 
(Howick) opposite, on the subject of 
banking, he wished to say, that he con- 
curred with the noble Lord as to the 
importance of the subject, and willingly 
admitted that it was well worthy of the 
consideration of the House, with a view to 
affording greater facilities to the formation 
of local banks, than the law at present 
permitted. It was well known to the 
House, that though some of the obstacles 
which the Charter of the Bank of England 
placed in the way of such establishments 
had been somewhat relaxed in 1826, many 
other obstacles must be removed before the 
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banking system of the country could be 
placed on that broad basis of national ad- 
vantage and stability which he begged 
leave to assure the House Ministers were 
anxious it should rest upon. The right 
hon. Gentleman repeated, that it was the 
ardent wish of the Government to place 
the general banking system of the country 
on that broad basis ; and to effect that as 
soon as circumstances would permit. Mi- 
nisters conceived, he said, that the Joint- 
stock banking system presented advantages 
to the public beyond those which the pri- 
vate banking could, in the nature of things, 
afford. There would be, in the first place, 
a greater security for the holder of the 
notes issued ; and, what was a still greater 
recommendation, and should be an indis- 
pensable condition, such banks could en- 
dure, and should be required to give, pub- 
licity to the amount of their issues. This 
publicity was the great recommendatory 
feature—in fact, the essence—of Joint- 
stock banks; indeed, he would almost say 
it was peculiar to such banks, as few pri- 
vate banks could endure, or ought in fair- 
ness to be required, to put the public in 
full possession of all their transactions. 
The system he should like to see acted 
upon, would be one similar in kind to that 
so long in force in Scotland; for he 
thought none was likely to be equally con- 
ducive to the wants, resources, and inter- 
ests of the country. That system was, in 
his conviction, the best which Parliament 
could sanction, and it was that which Mi- 
nisters wished to see established, and 
would support, though they could not 
then take upon themselves to specify the 
period within which it would be recom- 
mended to Parliament, and measures 
brought forward to ensure its establish- 
ment. Inconclusion, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, he should oppose the Motion 
of the hon. Member, as he conceived it 
could only tend to keep the public mind 
in a state of agitation without any counter- 
balancing advantage. The remedy for the 
present distress was not in the power of 
Parliament ;—it was to be sought for in 
the innate energies of the country alone. 
That distress was not confined to Great 
Britain—it extended over the commercial 
world, and arose from causes over which 
there could not in any state be a legisla- 
tive control. He would, with permission 
of the House, read an extract from the 
report of Mr. Ingram, the Secretary to the 
Treasury in the United States, in order to 
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show that that gentleman took a similar 


view of the causes and extent of the pre- 
sent general distress as that entertained | 


by his Majesty’s Ministers. To the con- 


cluding sentence of Mr. Ingram’s report | 
he wished to direct the best attention of | 
the House: ‘It may not be unprofitable : 


to observe that a total revolution is taking 
place in many productive employments 
throughout the civilized world. The im- 
provements in science and arts, no longer 
interrupted by war, have been directed to 


{Marcu 16} 


other objects, and have so increased the | 


power of production, that the tide of prices 
which had been long on the flood is now 
gradually ebbing, even under a depre- 
ciated currency. ‘The relative values 
between labour and product have also 
changed, but are not yet adjusted. The 


depression of prices falling unequally on— 
different species of property is ruinous to_ 


many, and repugnant to the feelings even 
of those who do not suffer. It may be 


long before a proper adjustment of these | 


values removes the evil, and until then 
the busy world will be agitated by the 
convulsive struggles of its various interests 
each to avert from itself, and throw upon 


others, the impending adversity. The | 


ramifications of these connecting and con- | 


flicting operations are so complicated that 
it may be doubted whether any degree of 
intelligence, however free from the influ- 
ence of special interests, could by the exer- 
cise of political power materially lessen 
the evil. The active energies of man, 
stimulated by necessity, emulation, and 
the love of wealth, are perhaps the agents 
most to be relied upon, in maintaining a 
salutary equilibrium in the various opera- 
tions of human enterprise.” So with his 
Majesty’s Government with respect to the 
distress which the hon. Member had 
brought that evening under the considera- 
tion of the House. For that distress they 
looked with confidence to the innate re- 
sources of the country for the best and 
speediest remedy. [hear, hear] 

Sir C. Burrell was anxious that an in- 
quiry should be instituted into the causes 
and probable remedies of the present con- 
dition of the country, but should prefer an 
impartial select committee to one of the 
whole House, as proposed by the hon. 
Member for Shaftesbury. With the view 
of obtaining a select committee, he should 
propose, as an Amendment to the hon. 
Member’s Motion, that a ‘ Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the 
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cause of the present Distress, and into the 
remedies for that Distress.” 

Alderman Waithman 
Amendment. 

On the question, upon the Amendment 
being put, 

Mr. Fergusson rose, to suggest to the 
House the expediency of not coming toa 
conclusion on a question of such import- 
ance without further discussion. Many 
hon. Members were, as he knew, anxious 
to express their opinions on it; but the 
lateness of the hour precluded them on 
that occasion, and the subject was, to all 
intents and purposes, as yet almost un- 
touched. He therefore should propose, 
“That the further consideration of the 
Motion before the House be adjourned till 
Thursday.” 

The further Debate was accordingly 
fixed for Thursday next. 


Stamp Duties. 


seconded the 


Excise Acts.] The Resolutions moved 
last night by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in the Committee were reported. 
They were as follows : 

Ist, “‘ That from the 15th day of March, 
1830, there shall be raised, levied, and 
collected, and paid for, upon every Gallon 
of Spirits which shall be distilled in Eng- 
land, or which shall on, or after, that day, 
be found in the stock, or possession, of 
any distiller in England, or which shall be 
brought from Scotland, or Ireland, into 
England, an additional duty of one shilling. 

2nd, “That from and after the 15th 
day of March, 1830, there shall be raised, 
levied, paid, and collected, upon every 
Gallon of Spirits which shall be distilled 
in Scotland or Ireland, or shall; on or 
after that day, be found in the stock, or 
possession, of any distiller, or which shall 
be taken out of warehouse for consump- 
tion in Scotland or Ireland respectively, 
an additional duty of two-pence. 

ard, ‘That from and after the 5th day 
of July, 1830, all Duties of Excise on 
Leather shall cease and determine.” 

The Resolutions were agreed to, and 
Bills ordered to be brought in to carry 
them into effect. 


Stamr Durizs.] Mr. Bright wished to 
know from the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when he intended to submit 
to the House his statement of the tendency 
and details of his intended bill respecting 
Stamps. He hoped that time would be 
afforded between the delivery of that state- 
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ment, and the forwarding the measure to | The fact was this: he was accidentally 
be founded upon it through its stages, in | present at the second reading of the Bill. 
order that the public, who felt a deep in- At that time the thought of offering any 





terest in the matter, might have time to | 
express its opinions on its tendency. To | 
make known the substance of his mea- | 
sure would be the more necessary, as no | 
petition could be presented against the | 
bill, it being a money bill, after it was | 
brought in. He trusted, therefore, that 
the right hon. Gentleman would make 
known the substance of his intended alter- | 
ations, that the public might know how to | 
proceed, | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the object of his intended bill was merely | 
to simplify what was intricate and obscure | 
in the present Stamp-acts. The hon. Mem- | 
ber would therefore, he was sure, at once 
see the inexpediency of departing from the | 
usual practice of the House, by his making 
a statement like that which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had just asked for. He should 
probably move for a Committee of the | 
whole House, and place a copy of the act 
in the hands of the Members, as he did 
not think much information could be ob- | 
tained by his reading the schedule of 
Stamp duties. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, March 17. 


Minures.} Returns were presented, of the per centage at 
which the several branches of Revenue in India are 
levied :—-Of the Arrears and Balances left annually due, | 
on the land revenue of India: and returns were ordered, 
on the Motion of the Earl of Rosesery, of the amount 
of duty paid on each sort of foreign Corn, Flour and Meal, 
entered for home consumption, since July 5th, 1828, 
‘The Mutiny Bill, the Marine Mutiny Bill, andthe Pen- 
sions Bill were read a second time. 

Petitions were presented: —By Lord GRANVILLE, from New- 
castle under Lyne, against the Truck System :—By the 
Earl of Cuare from several parishes in Monmouthshire, 
praying for a revision of the Tithe-laws:—By Lord 
WHARNCLIFFE from Swaindale, Yorkshire, praying that 
a duty might be imposed on Foreign Lead imported 
into this country. 


ELiensorovucn’s Divorce Bitt1.] 
The Earl of Rosslyn moved that this Bill 
be read a third time. 

The Earl of Radnor rose for the pur- 
pose of explaining to their Lordships the 
reasons why he was obliged, but with feel- 
ings of pain and regret, to dissent from the | 
Motion. Perhaps he owed some apology 
to their Lordships for having taken up this 
business at so late a period, and he should 
be extremely sorry if inconvenience re- 
sulted to any of their Lordships by the 


i deeply regretted the 
brought him to the House on the second 
‘ reading of the bill; because it had forced 


‘to interfere between 





course he had felt it his duty to adopt, 


opposition to the measure had not entered 
his mind ; as, indeed, it could not, for he 
repeated that accident alone had led him 
to the House on the evening to which he 
had alluded. When he came into the 
House, witnesses were being examined at 
the bar preparatory to the second read- 
ing of the Bill, and the examination was 
conducted in a manner which forced itself 
upon his notice, and he must say, ina 
manner which surprised him. Still, how- 
ever, he had no thought of obstructing the 
progress of the Bill; and when he was 
asked on that occasion if he wished the 
evidence to be printed, he answered 
“No.” But, as he before observed, his at- 
tention had been attracted by the mode 
in which the examination was conducted ; 


/and, after reflecting on the subject, he 


came down to the House the next day, 
and asked to look at the manuscript evi- 
dence. The manuscript, he was told, was 
not ready, and could not be seen till the 
following day. On the following day he 


*' saw it, and the third reading of the Bill 


was put off until this day. He therefore 
had been the cause of the delay, and he 
begged to assure their Lordships that he 
accident which 


upon him the discharge of an extremely 
painful duty. Still, however, he felt that 


| it was a duty, and ought to be performed. 
_There were many considerations which 


ought to induce their lordships to make 
their proceedings in this, and in all similar 
cases, open, clear, and free from all] objec- 
tion. Disagreeable as it was, in all cases, 
an applicant for 
divorce and the remedy he sought, that 
interference became still more disagreeable 
in the present case where the applicant 
was a member of that House, and a mem- 
ber of the Government. But if the dis- 
charge of the duty were thus rendered 
more painful, it was at the same time ren- 
dered the more imperative from the very 
same reasons. When the applicant for 
divorce was a peer of the realm, and high 
in his Majesty’s councils, it became in- 
cumbent on the House to see that the 
proceedings were conducted with the 
strictest regularity and formality, lest men 
should suspect it to be possible that the 
dissolution of the most solemn of all en- 
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gagements was more easy to those in high 
stations than to those whose condition 
was less elevated. It was incumbent 
upon their Lordships to guard against such 
a suspicion, and much more incumbent 
upon them was it to see that there should 
be no ground for the imputation that 
their Lordships could be influenced by any 
other considerations than those of even- 
handed justice. No one would suppose 
he meant to insinuate that any of their 
lordships could be so influenced; but in 
such a case as this, it was of the highest 
importance that no objection should be 
fairly taken to their proceedings, because 
if those proceedings were in any respect 
liable to objection, no one could tell to 
what suspicions that fact might give rise. 
Now it did appear to him that the pro- 
ceedings in the present case were liable 
to objections. There were many parts of 
the case which required a more rigorous 
examination than they had yet received. 
In the present case the alleged adulterer 
was a foreigner. This, of course, was a 
misfortune which attached to the case, 
and not a matter of blame to those who 
had conducted it; but it ought to be to 
their Lordships a reason for more careful 
examination, because it had deprived the 
proceedings of that important feature 
which was generally requisite in such 
cases,—namely, a trial at law. There 
was another circumstance, too, which 
made it incumbent upon their Lordships 
that the evidence in this case should be 
carefully examined. A counsel had ap- 
peared on behalf of Lady Ellenborough 
in opposition to the Bill; but what had 
been the conduct of that counsel, who 
must be supposed to have acted, as all 
counsel did act, according to the instruc- 
tions he had received from his client? 
Why, he firmly believed, and every one of 
their Lordships who had observed the con- 
duct of Lady Ellenborough’s counsel must 
also believe, that he had been instructed 
not to offer any bond fide opposition to the 
bill. Why, then, had counsel appeared ? 
Why, as he believed, merely as a blind, 
and to prevent any noble Lords from ask- 


ing questions of the witnesses, or taking | 


objections, when they saw that the coun- 
sel, who should have done this, refrained. 
He hoped that he was not doing injustice 
in making these observations, but such 
was his impression from what he had seen 
and heard. Counsel was in attendance 
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that counsel did not avail himself of ob- 
jections that were palpable, and he neg- 
lected to sift, by cross-examination, evi- 
dence the most loose and unsatisfactory. 
Could he, then, help believing that Lady 
Ellenborough did not intend to make a 
bond fide opposition? And if she did not, 
why did counsel appear for her, instead 
of leaving the case undefended, which was 
the ordinary course, unless the appear- 
ance of counsel were intended, as he be- 
lieved it to be, as a blind to their Lord- 
ships. There were other circumstances 
connected with the conduct of the case, 
which, he must say, he thought deserving 
the serious attention of their lordships. 
It appeared to him, also, that many parts 
of the evidence were too vague, too loose, 
and too unsatisfactory for their Lordships 
to act upon. The case, their Lordships 
would recollect, appeared to fail in that 
part of the evidence which related to 
the identity of the parties; and in 
consequence, additional evidence was 
brought forward on that point. Looking 
at the whole of the evidence upon this 
part of the case, he assured their Lord- 
ships that, as an honest man, he could 
not lay his hand upon his heart and say, 
upon his honour, that he was satisfied 
with it. Any counsel, he was sure, might 
have destroyed the case of the applicant 
on this point, if he had been instructed 
to make a bond fide opposition to the Bill. 
He would not, however, insist upon this 
point, for it was, in his view of the case, 
altogether insignificant when compared 
with another, upon which alone he should 
be inclined to rest the propriety of his 
opposition to the further progress of the 
Bill. The point to which he referred was 
the conduct of Lord Ellenborough, and 
he would state at once that he did not 
think the conduct of his lordship had 
been such as entitled him to the relief 
which he sought from that House. He 
had heard it stated, but not without 
astonishment, that if two parties were wil- 
ling to separate, it was unfair and unge- 
nerous in any one to oppose a divorce 
prayed for by the one and not objected 
to by the other. It was said to be for 
the happiness of both parties that, under 
such circumstances, a separation should 
take place. It was said, that it was harsh 
and even cruel, to bind two persons to- 
gether by indissoluble bonds, when each 
of them was inclined for separation. 


nominally for Lady Ellenborough; but | Let him, however, remind their lordships, 
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that there were other considerations be- 
sides the wishes of the parties, which 
their lordships were bound not to lose 
sight of. If a proposition were brought 
forward to this eflect,—namely, that un- 
happiness of temper, dissimilarity of taste, 
increasing dislike, from whatever cause, 
and the like circumstances, should be | 
sufficient ground for divorce between two 
parties who were mutually inclined to sepa- 
rate,—the introduction of such a proposi- 
tion would form the proper occasion of | 
discussing and deciding upon its merits. | 
He might have his own opinion upon such | 
a proposition ; but whether he had or had | 
not, certainly this was not the time to say 
one word upon it, for no lawyer would 
peril his reputation by contending that, as 
the law now stood, the wish of the par- 
ties could be any ground for a divorce. 
He might, then, dismiss this proposition, 
since, with its merits or its demerits, their 
lordships, as judges and as legislators, had 
nothing to do. To return, then, to the 
evidence taken in the case before them : 
—let him recall to the recollection of their 
lordships the nature of the evidence with 
respect to the terms of mutual happiness 
on which Lord and Lady Ellenborough 
lived together. In his opinion, this part 
of the evidence again, was most unsatis- 
factory. Only two witnesses had been 
called to give evidence on this point. 
One of them was Mr. Law, the brother 
of the noble applicant, the other a lady 
who had been governess to Lady Ellen- 
borough. No doubt it would have been ex- 
tremely desirable to go out of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s family for evidence as to the 
terms on which the noble Lord and his 
Lady had lived ; but if it were absolutely 
necessary to go into his Lordship’s family 
for evidence on this point, surely the 
witness should have been a_ person 
who was in the habit of seeing them ! 
constantly. But how did the fact 
stand? Why Mr. Law spoke only of the 
terms on which they had lived for two 
years after their marriage; Mr. Law then 
went abroad, and did not return until the 
adulterous intercourse had been going on 
for twelve months. How did Mr. Law 
find them on his return? Why, Mr. Law 
said, he found them in the same state of 
connubial happiness. Then, as to Miss 
Margaret Steele, the governess, who was 
the only other witness on this point; she 
merely said that they lived happily at the 
period of their union, and that she saw 
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very little of them afterwards. But con- 
nected with the evidence of this witness, 
there was a very remarkable circumstance, 
which ought by itself to have attracted 
the attention of their Lordships to the man- 
ner in which the case had been conducted. 
In the proceedings in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, this lady stated in her evidence, 
that Lord and Lady Ellenborough had not 


_cohabited together fur some months pre- 
'vious to their separation. 


Now this 
fact was not brought out at the bar of 
their Lordships, although counsel appeared 
in opposition to the Bill. But was this 
fact not important? If the conduct of 


| Lord Ellenborough towards his lady were 


to have any weight with their Lordships, 
he could hardly conceive a more im- 
portant fact than this, especially when 
coupled with other circumstances which 
bore upon the same point. Let their Lord- 
ships consider what the conduct of Lord 
Ellenborough had been. For twelve 
months Lady Ellenborough went, in 
broad day-light, four or five times a-week, 
into a public street, at an hour when the 
streets were most frequented,—and that 
street being in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of her father’s house. She went 
thus openly, without disguise or attempt 
at concealment, to the house of Prince 
Schwartzenberg, where she undressed, went 
to bed, stayed there two or three hours, 
and then returned home. 
Lord Ellenborough about all that time? 
Could their Lordships conceive it possible 
that any man who had the least regard 
for the honour of his wife,—who placed 
the slightest value upon the affection of 
his wife,—could have failed to arrive at 
the knowledge of such proceedings ? 
Should a man be never with his wife,— 
should he never trouble himself to inquire 
where she went,—how she was spending 
the many hours of the day during which 
she absented herself from home? If this 
conduct of Lady Ellenborough did come 
to the knowledge of his Lordship, there 
was an end of the case; if it did not, 
Lord Ellenborough was guilty of the most 
culpable want of attention towards his 
lady. He begged their Lordships to re- 
collect what kind of lady this was : she was 
very young,—only one-and-twenty years 
of age,—and said to have been extremely 
beautiful. He had not the honour of be- 
ing acquainted with the unhappy lady 
before her fall, and could not, there- 
fore, say how correctly her personal 
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charms had been described, but it was in 
evidence that she was only twenty-one 
years of age, and those who had known 
her described her as a very beautiful 
woman. Now he would put it to their 
Lordships whether any man, with that 
knowledge of the world which Lord Ellen- 
borough must be supposed to possess, 
ought not to have recollected that, if a 
young and beautiful woman like this were 
allowed to go about the town, not only 
without his protection, but totally un- 
heeded by him, there were thousands who 
would be ready to take advantage of such 
negligence on the part of a husband, 
Surely, then, he was not characterizing 
his Lordship’s conduct too strongly, when 
he called it gross negligence: but when, 
in addition to this, it was recollected that 
for some months Lord Ellenborough had 
not cohabited with the lady, he must say 
that he thought his Lordship had been 
guilty of something worse than negligence. 
He could not apprehend that any noble 
Lord would differ from him when he said 
that such treatment, exercised by a hus- 
band towards a beautiful woman of one- 
and-twenty years of age, was cruel as well 
as negligent. As he before observed, the 
conduct of Lord Ellenborough towards his 
lady was the point upon which he was 
inclined to rest, though there were many 
other parts of the case which deserved the 
attention of their Lordships. If his 
opinion of Lord Ellenborough’s conduct 
were correct, then he apprehended that 
he had made out a sufficient justification 
for the opposition which he had felt it his 
duty to make to this Bill, In all similar 
cases, the manner in which the husband 
had treated his wife had been considered 
by their Lordships as a material point. 
Their Lordships had been in the habit of 
considering it very important to have it 
proved that the husband’s conduct towards 
his wife had been proper, before they 
granted him the relief he prayed for. Let 
him refer, as to an historical fact, to the 
discussions which took place upon the Bill 
of Pains and Penalties against the late 
Queen. This would relieve him from the 
necessity of referring to private cases. In 
one of these discussions a right reverend 
Prelate * had thought that the proof of 
adultery was the essential point. The right 
reverend Prelate said,—‘‘ There were 
many instances of bills of divorce having 





" * Bishop of London (Howley) see Hansard’s 
Parl, Deb. 1820, vol, iii. p. 1711, 
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passed that House, though the conduct of 
the husband was notoriously reprehensible. 
The essential point was, the proof of 
adultery, which he considered to be estab- 
lished, and therefore, in a moral, consti- 
tutional, and religious point of view, he 
felt it his duty to support fhe (divorce) 
clause.” Now, Lord Lauderdale, who 
followed the reverend prelate in the de- 
bate, said * ‘The reverend prelate who 
spoke last seemed to think, that, in ordi- 
nary cases, if the fact of adultery were 
proved, they proceeded to grant a divorce 
without further ceremony. But that House 
took especial care, in all cases of divorce, 
that the husband should be liable to ex- 
amination with respect to his conduct, in 
order that it might be ascertained whether 
or not that conduct had been such as to 
affect his claim. He thought the bill, 
with the divorce clause in it, highly ab- 
surd and inconsistent. It would certainly 
be injurious to public morals to allow a 
person guilty of such conduct as had been 
proved against her Majesty, to remain as 
Queen,—to be looked up to as the head 
of society in the country; but was he, by 
passing the divorce clause, to declare that 
the King might conduct himself as he 
pleased, without having the same check 
on his conduct as a subject?” Here, then, 
was clearly laid down the doctrine, —and 
a very fair doctrine he considered it,— 
that the conduct of the husband was a 
material point for consideration before 
their Lordships granted such relief as a 
Divorce Bill. Upon the propriety or the 
impropriety of a husband’s conduct de- 
pended the success or the failure of his 
claim to such relief. Again, in the same 
discussion, when another right rev. pre- 
late + quoted that passage from the Gospel 
of St. Matthew---‘* He who putteth away 
his wife for any other cause than adultery, 
causeth her to commit adultery.”—Lord 
Darnley asked { whether the husband, in 
the case before them, had not actually 
put away his wife for another cause, and 
so made her commit adultery, if she were 
really guilty of that crime? He might be 
allowed, he hoped, to ask the same ques- 
tion in this case. Allow him to ask whe- 
ther, in effect, such had not been the con- 
duct of Lord Ellenborough. He did not 
mean to say, that the conduct of Lord 


* See Hansard’s Par]. Deb, vol. iii. p. 1712. 
+ Archbishop of Canterbury, (Sutton) ibid. p, 
10 


t Ibid. p. 1712 
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Ellenborough might not be explained. It 
was possible it might,—but his complaint 
was, that such explanation had not been 
given to their Lordships. It was neither 
accounted for why this unfortunate lady 


had been allowed to run about the town | 
' twentieth of June that he received in- 


without a protector, nor why Lord Ellen- 
borough had not cohabited with her for 
some months previous to their separation. 
There was another point of view in which 
he thought their Lordships ought to con- 
sider this case. He did not mean to say, 
or to insinuate, that there had been con- 
nivance between the parties in the present 
case: but he was quite sure that if there 
had been, the parties could not have acted 
more judiciously, or in a manner more 
likely to attain the common object they 
had in view. Suppose two profligate per- 
sons—their Lordships would see that his 
hypothesis required they should be profli- 
gate—were to make this agreement be- 
tween themselves,—‘‘ You go your way, 
and I will go mine: please yourself, and 
1 will please myself;” suppose two such 
persons agreed to shut their eyes to each 
other’s conduct, and to remain silent, the 
husband reserving to himself the right of 
coming here for a divorce, if the lady 
should happen to prove with child. Did 
not this supposed case come up precisely 
to that now before them? He could say 
nothing about what Lord Ellenborough 
had done, because he knew nothing of the 
noble Lord’s proceedings; but the history 
of his lady’s transactions was in evidence. 
She pursued her criminal career for twelve 
months, and it was not until she proved 
with child that her husband came forward. 
Then, again, if such an agreement as he 
had supposed between two bad people 
had really been made, who would be 
selected as the favoured lover? Why a 
foreigner, of course, for obvious reasons. 
So the choice had fallen in this case; 
and the very day after the separation 
between Lord and Lady Ellenborough 
took place, which was on the twenty- 
second of May, Prince Schwartzenberg 
went out of the country. The prince had 
not since returned to England, so that it 
had been impossible to serve him with the 
regular process, and consequently no trial 
at law had taken place. There was like- 
wise another very curious fact connected 
with this part of the case. Though Lord 
Ellenborough had discovered enough of 
indiscretion, if not of criminality, in the 
conduct of Lady Ellenborough, to induce 
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him to insist on a separation, yet it was 
not until a month after that separation 
had taken place that he instituted an in- 
vestigation into the conduct of his lady. 
Mr. Freshfield had told their Lordships 
at the bar that it was not until the 


structions from Lord Ellenborough, and 


| the separation took place on the twenty- 





second of May. Now he contended that 
if any two parties had wished to obtain, 
by collusion, a divorce a@ vinculo matri- 
monit, they could not have taken a more 
effectual course than that which had been 
adopted in the present case. It did there- 
fore appear to him, that if their Lord- 
ships passed this Bill on the evidence be- 
fore them, they would furnish a precedent 
in favour of its being a proper rule of action 
to grant a divorce simply on the ground 
that proof of adultery on the part of the 
wife had been brought, and without any 
reference to what had been the conduct of 
the husband. Against this he dissented, 
because the doctrine of that House had 
hitherto been different. It had always . 
been held by their Lordships, that the 
conduct of the husband was a material 
point for consideration, and wisely had it 
been so held, because every body knew 
that the conduct of the husband might 
have amounted to the grossest provocation 
to infidelity on the part of the wife. That, 
it was true, was no excuse for the wife; 
but it was equally true that it materially 
affected the value of the husband’s claim to 
a divorce. Such was the doctrine of that 
House; and, taking it to be correct, he 
rested the justification of his opposition upon 
the conduct of Lord Ellenborough to- 
wards his lady. That conduct had, in his 
opinion, been highly improper; and un- 
less their Lordships could say that Lord 
Ellenborough’s lady had received at the 
hands of her husband such treatment as a 
young and beautiful wife had a right to 
expect, he confessed he did not see how 
their Lordships could take any other 
course than that which he proposed to 
himself. He had now discharged what he 
felt to be his duty. It was with unfeigned 
regret, with deep sorrow, and with the 
most painful feelings, that he had offered 
himself to their Lordships’ notice in the 
character of an opponent to this Bill; but 
it was a bill which he believed in consci- 
ence and in justice ought not to pass, 
and he should feel himself reluctantly 
compelled to say, “ Not Content,” 
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The Earl of Malmesbury said, that he 
rose, with the utmost reluctance, to sup- 
port the view which his noble friend, if he 
would allow him to call him so, had taken 
of this subject. He felt, however, as he 
trusted all their Lordships felt, that in the 
discharge of a public duty they must lay 
aside all feelings of personal consider- 
ation, and take with firmness and with 
impartiality that course which was con- 
sistent with equity and justice. He had 
attended personally during the examin- 
ation of the witnesses called in support of 
this Bill, but all their Lordships might be as 
well acquainted with the evidence as he 
was, as it had since been printed. With 
the manner, however, in which the case 
had been conducted, none but those who 
had been present could be acquainted. 
It was true, as the noble Lord had stated, 
that the case failing as to the identity of 
the parties, new evidence had been ad- 
duced on that point. That new evidence 
had, he confessed, made a very strong 
impression on his mind. Let him remind 
their Lordships that the Bill before them 
was something more than a divorce, and 
that, in passing such a bill, their Lord- 
ships exercised a dispensing power, placing 
the applicant in the same state in which 
he had been before marriage, and absolv- 
ing parties from the most solemn engage- 
ment into which mankind could enter. 
Deeply impressed with the importance of 
such measures as these, he had made it 
his business to inquire how many such 
Divorce Bills had been passed by their 
Lordships during the last ten years. And 
allow him here to observe, that he could 
not help feeling that nothing was more 
calculated to injure the morals of that 
class to which he had the honour to be- 
long, than the belief that Divorce bills 
were to be procured with anything like 
facility. Let him beg of their Lordships 
to recollect that the middle and lower 
classes were excluded from this species 
of relief from matrimonial engagements. 
The expense consequent on the proceed- 
ing in such cases shut out all but persons 
of fortune from the means of instituting 
them. This of itself formed a distinction 
not very desirable, between the rich man 
and the man of no fortune. It was a dis- 
tinction which ought not to exist. If 
certain grounds were sufficient for sepa- 
ration a vinculo matrimoni, this relief 
ought to be within the reach of one man 
as well as of another. The existence of 





this distinction, however, was of itself a 
strong and sufficient reason for their 
Lordships looking at every application 
like the present with the greatest care 
and caution. Jt was from these consider- 
ations, and from it having often struck 
him that Divorce bills had of late largely 
increased in number, that he had been in- 
duced to call for a return of the number 
of such bills which had passed during the 
last ten vears, from 1820 to 1830. In 
the first five of those years there had 
passed six Divorce bills; in the last five 
years there had passed twenty Divorce 
bills. In 1820 there was one; 1821 one; 
1822 two; 1823 one; 1824 one: total six. 
In 1825 six; 1826 three; 1827 three; 
1828 one; 1829 seven: totaltwenty. Now, 
with this increase before them, he must 
entreat their Lordships to recollect how 
necessary it was that they should proceed 
more strictly and more rigidly than ever 
in examining the claims of parties who 
came to that House for Divorce bills. 
The return he had mentioned must prove 
one of two things; it must mark either 
increase of profligacy in the higher classes, 
or it must prove that their Lordships had 
afforded greater facilities to parties apply- 
ing for divorces. Their Lordships might 
not be able to prevent the former evil, 
but he must be allowed to say, that a 
heavy responsibility rested with the House 
if the latter were the cause of the large 
increase of Divorce bills during the last 
five years ; because profligacy in the upper 
classes must increase in proportion as their 
Lordships made divorces more easy of 
attainment. After the speech of the 
noble Lord who had just sat down, it 
would be unnecessary that he should de- 
tain their Lordships by again calling their 
attention to those points of the case 
which he, as well asthe noble Lord, was 
anxious should not be lost sight of. He 
was one of those who thought that the 
evidence, with respect to the terms on 
which Lord and Lady Ellenborough 
lived, was extremely unsatisfactory. He 
thought that Lord Ellenborough might, 
could, and ought to have shown that he 
lived happily with his wife during a cer- 
tain period. The extensive acquaintance 
which all who moved in such a sphere as 
that in which Lord and Lady Ellen- 
borough moved must possess, could surely 
have furnished satisfactory evidence of 
this point, if such evidence were to be 
obtained at all, But the only witnesses 
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examined to prove the domestic happiness 
of the parties were a brother of Lord 
Ellenborough and Miss Steele, Lady Ellen- 
borough’s governess. With respect to 
Miss Steele, allow him to say that he did 
not think that a person who had been 
governess to Lady Ellenborough was the 
best kind of witness to bring forward in 
order to prove that Lord and Lady Ellen- 
borough lived happily together. But 
what else had the governess been called 
to prove? Why, that Lady Ellenborough 
admitted to her that Prince Schwartzen- 
berg was the father of the child with 
which she was then pregnant. He had 
heard this evidence with disgust; for 
when the criminality of this unhappy 
lady might have been, as it was, proved 
from so many different quarters, why 
should she be brought here, and be made, 
through the intervention of her governess, 
to put in an admission of her crime? 
He thought this as ill-advised as it was 
wanton and disgusting. Let him be un- 
derstood as not meaning to assert that 
there had been collusion in the present 
case; but he must observe, that if there 
had been, the manner in which the case 
had been conducted, the nature of the 
evidence, and the want of opposition, 
where opposition might have so easily 
been made, were just what one would 
have suspected to have found in such a 
concerted affair. Let their Lordships 
consider for a moment. A husband 
might say to his wife—‘‘ You go and 


ship towards his lady. She was allowed 
to go about the town four or five times a 
week for a twelvemonth—being absent 
from home many hours a day, and yet 
never once attended by her husband. 
She used no disguise ; she carried on her 
intrigue publicly and openly; and in pur- 
suing such conduct she had almost a 
right to suppose that her husband must 
and would know of it if he cared anything 
about the matter. Was this conduct be- 
fitting a husband? What, he would ask, 
were the cases in which their Lordships 
were accustomed to grant this relief? 
Why, cases in which a seducer had 
clandestinely robbed the husband of his 
wife’s affections, and insidiously led her 
from the path of virtue into the paths of 
vice. In such cases their Lordships had 
thought the husband had a fair claim to 
be relieved from his engagements with an 
abandoned woman; but such were almost 
the only cases in which their Lordships 
had granted relief. Never, that he knew 
of, had their Lordships entertained the 
claim of the husband who, through vice 
or negligence, had delivered over his wife, 
unprotected, to the dangers of temptation 
and seduction. He really could not ex- 
press to their Lordships the sorrow he 
felt in coming’ forward on this occasion ; 
but he conscientiously believed that this 
| was a Bill which ought not to pass, and 
| that he should have been wanting in his 
duty if he had not risen in his place and 
said so. It was obvious that the defects 








confess all to your governess: she will] which he complained of in the evidence 
be examined as a witness, and thus your! might be supplied, and he thought it the 
guilt will be proved beyond the possibility | duty of their Lordships to insist upon it 
of a doubt.” Now, he confessed that he | being supplied, as they had insisted in a 
had great objections to this style of evi- | similar case which he recollected the Ses- 
dence; and when the proof of her guilt | sion before last. Before he sat down, he 
was established by other means, he did | must advert, for a moment, to the conduct 
not like to see a person brought forward | of the parties who had appeared at the 
to increase the strength of evidence, | bar during the proceedings on this Bill. 
already more than strong enough, by the | He must say, that he thought the way in 
avowal of the unhappy lady herself. He which the defence had been conducted 
repeated, that hedid not mean to say there | was almost an insult to the House. Far 
had been collusion in this case; but as | better, far more decent, would it have been 
he always had been, and always should; if no counsel had appeared for Lady 
be, on his guard against concert between | Ellenborough. A counsel of ability might 
parties in such matters, he had thought | have successfully opposed a bill supported 
it right to make these observations. | only by such evidence as that which had 
Well, then, with the absence of every | been adduced, but Lady Ellenborough’s 
thing like satisfactory evidence that Lord | counsel attempted no opposition: and it 
and Lady Ellenborough lived happily to- | was clear, therefore, what his instructions 
gether, there was to be taken into con-| were. He would detain their Lordships 


sideration the gross want of attention, for | no longer than to say, that he should feel’ 


so he must call it, on the part of his Lord-! it his duty to say “ Not Content.” 
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The Earl of Rosslyn said, that he 
begged leave, in the first place, to say, 
that if any one insinuated that there had 
been collusion in the present case, he 
should most unequivocally repel such 
insinuation. The principal objection of 
the two noble Lords was, that the evi- 
dence was insufficient with respect to the 
terms on which Lord and Lady Ellen- 
borough lived. Upon that point he was 
totally at issue with the noble Lords; and 
when they objected that a relative of Lord 
Ellenborough was called, they seemed to 
forget that the relatives of the parties 
were almost always called, both in cases 
there and in cases before juries, to prove 
the terms on which the parties lived. But 
the noble Lords had also very strangely 
forgotten, that besides the evidence of 
Mr. Law and of Miss Steele, there were 
the letters of Lady Ellenborough herself, 
which were worth a hundred witnesses 
upon such a point. He would beg leave to 
read them to their Lordships; they were 
sent by Lady Ellenborough to Lord Ellen. 
borough after the separation :— 


“« R—T[Roehampton], Saturday night. 
“ Forgive me if I do wrong in writing to 
you. A note just received from Lady Anson 
seems to imply that you have expected it. I 
had begun a letter to you this morning, thank- 
ing you from the bottom of my soul for your 
unbounded kindness in act and manner: it 
was far more than I deserved, and I am deeply 
grateful. I again renew all the assurances [ 
gave you last night, that in act I am innocent. 
I hardly know what or how towrite to you. I 
dare not use the language of affection: you 
would think it hypocrisy. But though my 
family naturally wish all should be again as it 
once was between us, those feelings of honour 
which I still retain towards you make me still 
acquiesce in your decision. I continue to 
think it just and right. I have not been able 
to speak to them on the subject I confessed to 
you last night. I have spoken little to-day, 
but have never for an instant swerved from 
my own original opinion. I write this to you. 
If it is possible, for you to keep what I have 
said from them, do; as they would only set 
it down as another proof of unkindness on my 
part. Could you write me a line, through 
Henry, were it only to tell me your opinion, 
be assured I should think it right. But, oh! 
Edward, dear, dear Edward ! ought not time, 
solitude, and change of scene, to be tried by 
me, to conquer or obliterate sentiments so 
inimical to our mutual peace? Pray write to 
me all you think upon the subject—all you 
wish me to do. I will now answer you can- 
didly, and without ashade of deception. God 
bless you, dearest Edward. JANET.” 
“Tf my aunt has misunderstood any expres- 




















sion, and you did not expect or wish to hear 
from me personally, forgive me; although I 
long to tell you how gratefully I feel towards 
you, yet I confess I should never have ventured 
to write. Ever yours. 
Envelop subscribed . 
“To the Lord Ellenborough, &c., Connaught 
Place.” 

“* My dearest Edward,—I know you will 
believe me when I say I feel myself utterly 
unequal in writing to you to-day. I cannot 
thank you for your kindness, but entreat you 
will not think of making me such an allowance ; 
indeed it is more than I can possibly want. I 
will send back the green box toemorrow morn- 
ing.—Ever, ever yours, JANET.” 


In addition to this there was the evi- 
dence of Mr. Law, which, he conceived, 
was sufficient to bear out that part of the 
case. If they looked to the other parts 
of the case, as brought forward at their 
Lordships’ bar, he thought that no negli- 
gence could be imputed to the learned 
counsel who had opened it, and who had 
called as much evidence as he conceived 
the case required. It was proved by that 
evidence that a foreign gentleman went in 
the middle of the night from his room to the 
room of Lady Ellenborough, at Brighton, 
and remained there three hours; so that 
no doubt could be entertained of the 
adultery. Then, as to the question of 
identity, it appeared to him that that 
identity was sufficiently made out, even if 
they had not the confession of the lady. 
It was not to be inferred, because the 
carriage in which Prince Schwartzenberg 
went to Croydon was a plain one, that 
therefore there was a great difficulty in 
identifying it. Their Lordships had it in 
proof at least, that it was a yellow carriage, 
—that it was hired from a_ particular 
coachmaster,—that it was driven by a 
certain post-boy—that it left town on the 
6th, and came back on the 7th, of May, 
—that it carried Prince Schwartzenberg 
as far as Croydon,—and that the prince 
directed the driver not to tell his name to 
the other post-boy. All these circum- 
stances raised the presumption of identity. 
But then came the subsequent acknow- 
ledgment of the lady herself, when in a 
state of pregnancy, to her governess, which 
placed the matter beyond all doubt. But 
the noble Earl, it seemed, would not admit 
that confession as evidence. 

The Earl of Malmesbury. There is no 
precedent for receiving such evidence. 

The Earl of Rosslyn, in continuation, 
contended that there were innumerable 
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precedents of the kind in every court in the 
kingdom. The demeanour of an indivi- 
dual when questioned on any subject that 
afterwards underwent legal investigation, 
was alwaysadmitted as evidence. As to the 
factof the adultery there could be no doubt 
about it. The groom proved where he was 
inthehabit of driving herladyship; and the 
proceedings which took place in Harley- 
street were watched and described, thus 
placing the matter beyond question. Then 
the case resolved itself into a question of 
collusion. With respect to that, certainly, 
so far as he attended to the evidence, and 
he did so from beginning to end, he thought 
there never was a case in that House which 
had less appearances that could give rise 
to the suspicion of collusion than this case 
had. And, in his opinion, no man who 
looked fairly at the evidence, could come 
to any other conclusion. How was Lord 
Ellenborough situated? When the lady 
went to her mother’s at Roehampton, Lord 
Ellenbornugh did not believe her to be 
guilty. She went from that to Ilfracombe, 
with Miss Steele, and it was then the belief 
of her family that the parties would come 
together again, Lord Ellenborough at that 
time believing in her innocence, which was 
a very important fact in the case. Before 
their Lordships proceeded, on general prin- 
ciples, to refuse the relief that was sought 
for, they ought to weigh well the conse- 
quences of such a step. Because, in the 
first five years to which the noble Earl al- 
luded, there had been six Divorce bills, and 
in the last five years twe ty Divorce bills, 
were they to come to the conclusion that 
such facilities were afforded for procuring 
this species of relief, that people had no- 
thing to do but to come to that House, 
and, by connivance and collusion, effect a 
separation? Were they to act upon sucha 
principle, merely because it was just pos- 
sible that corrupt and fraudulent means 
might be resorted to? They might as well 
declare that they would not believe direct 
evidence on any subject, because perjury 
had been sometimes committed. Except 
noble Lords were prepared to state specific 
facts, on which they could fairly ground a 
charge of collusion, he conceived it was 
not fair nor right to assume, or rather to 
insinuate, its existence. They then came 
to the allegation of the negligence or 
ignorance of Lord Ellenborough with re- 
spect to the conduct of his wife. Nowany 
person living in this great town must know 
that it would be absolutely impossible for 





Lord Ellenborough, situated as he was, to 
go to the different places which his lady 
might have frequented. It was made a 
matter of charge against Lord Ellenbo- 
rough that he did not go out with his lady, 
But it ought to be recollected that his 
Lordship was engaged in public duties 
which took up the greater part of the 
morning. He had no reason to distrust 
her; and was it to be expected that he 
would abandon his public avocations to 
watch his young wife, whose conduct was 
at the time unimpeached? Did not the 
noble Earl think it possible that Lord 
Ellenborough, while discharging the duties 
of his office, might believe that his wife 
was visiting at her mother’s, and feel no 
apprehension on that account? It was 
considered as an extraordinary matter that 
he did not hear the reports which were 
flying about. But surely it was perfectly 
well known, that in these cases the hus- 
band was generally the last person who 
heard of his wife’s dishonour. Under all 
these circumstances, he trusted that he 
should have the concurrence of their Lord- 
ships in support of the Motion for the third 
reading of this Bill. 

The Earl of Malmesbury wished to ex- 
plain. He had never said that he disbe- 
lieved Mr. Law’s evidence. What he said 
was, that twenty persons might have been 
selected who could have spoken of the terms 
on which Lord and Lady Ellenborough lived 
much better than Mr. Law. That gentle- 
man left England onthe 3rd of March, 1827, 
and did not return till the 29th of March, 
1829. Therefore he, for one, did not think 
that Mr. Law was so competent a witness 
as many other persons who might have 
been brought forward. With respect to 
the letter which had been read, he begged 
leave to say, that he was present when 
counsel opened this case; and what did 
he say with respect to that letter? Why, 
he stated, that there was a manifest con- 
tradiction between it and her subsequent 
confession. In the letter she declared that 
she was not criminal to the extent imputed 
to her; but, in her confession to Miss 
Steele, she fully admitted her guilt. Now, 
when he found one fallacy in that letter, 
why might he not suppose that other parts 
of it were drawn up to meet a parti- 
cular purpose? He therefore placed no 
reliance on that letter. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, he had paid the 
utmost attention to the evidence in this 
case, and it appeared to him that a stronger 
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case of adultery could not be made out. 
The noble Earl opposite, and the noble 
Earl behind him, while they opposed the 
Bill, admitted, that so far as the establish- 
ment of the case of adultery went, there 
could be no doubt on the subject. On 
what grounds, then, did they refuse that 
relief which Lord Ellenborough claimed ? 
The first was, because it was not proved 
that he lived on terms of suflicient harmony 
with his wife. In his view of these cases, 
it was not necessary that the domestic 
happiness of the parties should be proved 
before their Lordships. Ina court of law, 
indeed, such proof was necessary, and for 
this plain reason—because there the hus- 
band sued for damages, and the amount 
of damages must depend on the extent 
of the injury done to him. If, therefore, 
the plaintiff could not show that he lived 
on good terms with his wife, his loss 
would be considered so much the lighter, 
and the damages would be diminished in 
proportion ; but where he was enabled to 
prove that his domestic peace and comfort 
had been destroyed, then, on the same 
principle, the damages would be enhanced. 
What, he asked, would be the consequence, 
if the House were to act on the doctrine 
laid down by the two noble Earls? He 
would suppose a woman with a very bad 
temper, in consequence of which she and 
her husband lived unpleasantly and un- 
comfortably together. Was she, therefore, 
to go into the streets and intrigue with 
every individual she took a fancy to? And 
if she did, would the House refuse relief 
to the husband because he could not 
prove that he had lived affectionately with 
her? In this case Lord Ellenborough 
could not bring the individual who had 
injured him into a court of law, because he 
was not in this country. Therefore the 
terms on which Lord and Lady Ellen- 
borough lived did not appear so fully as 
would have been the case had a trial taken 
place. But if proceedings had gone on 
in a court of law, there was sufficient 
evidence laid even before their Lordships 
to ensure damages. They had the evi- 
dence of Mr. Law, and they also had the 
confession of the lady. And, so far from 
her letter to Lord Ellenborough weakening 
his Lordship’s case, as the noble Earl 


| just sense of propriety. 





opposite seemed to contend, it did, in his 
opinion, strengthen it materially. The 
other ground on which the two noble 
Earls had expressed their hostility to the , 
Bill was the apparent neglect of Lord | 
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Ellenborough, with respect tocertain visits 
paid by his lady to Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, in Harley-street. Now, he wondered 
that they should endeavour to fix on Lord 
Ellenborough a charge of neglect. Was 
there a single Peer who then heard him who 
did not know that their wives generally 
went out about two o’clock in the day, 
and returned at five? And were they to 
suspect that in so going out, they were 
actuated by improper motives? Were 
they, without any intimation being given 
of impropriety on the part of their wives, 
to watch them, or to cause them to be 
watched? The place, also, to whichLady 
Ellenborough proceeded, was, of all others, 
the least likely to excite suspicion. It was 
in Harley-street that Prince Schwartzen- 
berg resided; but the family of the lady 
likewise lived there. If Lord Ellen- 
borough asked a question of his servant, 
as tothe absence of his lady, he would be 
answered that she had gone out to Harley- 
street; and were they to suppose that 
Lord Ellenborough could imagine that she 
had proceeded thither to visit Prince 
Schwartzenberg? On the 23rd of May 
his suspicion was first excited, and he 
spoke to Lady Ellenborough on the sub- 


ject; but what then occurred between 


them their Lordships did not know. It 
appeared that up to that time his Lordship 
entertained no suspicion that his wife had 
committed adultery. The consequence 
was, that he sent her away to her parents. 
His noble friend said, it was not until the 
month of June that Lord Ellenborough 
took any pains to ascertain his wife’s guilt, 
or rather to obtain evidence against her, 
on which he might act. But it appeared 
that very considerable difficulty arose in 
procuring evidence. As to the seeming 
neglect of Lord Ellenborough, he must be 
allowed to say, that there was scarcely a 
man who had any connexion with public 
life, or who, indeed, had any business to 
perform, but must necessarily be absent 
at. times from his wife, and he must intrust 
his honour to her own discretion and her 
There was no- 
thing in Lady Ellenborough’s conduct that 
excited suspicion for a considerable time. 
If she had been observed about the 
streets at an unusual hour, it might have 
created suspicion; but she selected pre- 
cisely that time when it was common for 
fashionable people to go abroad. And 
forming his determination solely from the 
evidence which had been heard at their 
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Lordships’ bar, he certainly should vote 
for the third reading of the Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor felt himself called on 
to trespass on their Lordships very shortly, 
while he made a few observations in reply 
to the objections urged against the Bill by 
the noble Earl near him, and by the noble 
Earl opposite. This bill was founded on 
an allegation of adultery—and it was 
brought in, in consequence of the fact of 
adultery having been sufficiently substan- 
tiated. That adultery, as had been justly 
stated by the noble Baron who had just 
addressed their Lordships, was proved so 
clearly and unimpeachably, that nobody 
who had heard the evidence could for a 
moment doubt the fact. But then it was 
stated, that it was necessary that the pre- 
amble should be proved, or, in other words, 
that evidence should be given that the 
adultery had been committed with a par- 
ticular individual. The noble Lord who 
spoke early in the debate said, that 
though he felt no doubt in his mind as to 
the fact of the adultery having been com- 
mitted, yet there were points of a doubtful 
nature connected with the case which 
ought to have been cleared up. He, 
however, thought that quite sufficient had 
been proved to authorize their Lordships 
to proceed. That which occurred at 
Brighton had been most clearly and un- 
equivocally established ; and he thought, 
independently of Lady Ellenborough’s 
confidential communication to Miss Steele 
on that subject, that it was proved, and 
even beyond a doubt that it was Prince 
Schwartzenberg who slept with Lady El- 
lenborough at Brighton: though that fact 
was contirmed by the private and confi- 
dential communication of Lady Ellen- 
borough herself. But he did not wish to 


rest on that evidence, as to the proof of 


adultery, particularly as other facts were 
stated by counsel at their Lordships’ bar. 
Their lordships, he was sure, would agree 
with him, that the adulterous transactions 
which took place in Harley-street and 
Holles-street were distinctly “and clearly 
proved ; ; and on these occasions the iden- 
tity of the lady, not of Prince Schwart- 
zenberg, was unequivoc ally substantiated. 
The evidence placed that matter beyond 
a doubt, if their Lordships believed the 
witnesses. Those witnesses spoke of 
seeing the same lady driven by a particu- 
Jar individual to Prince Schwartzenberg’ 8. 
That individual was called to their Lord- 
ships’ bar, and he stated, that he had 
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driven Lady Ellenborough to Harley-street, 
in a coach of a peculiar kind; and his 
identity, as the driver, was deposed to by 
another witness. He would say no far- 
ther on this part of the subject, because 
the noble Earl himself was obliged to ad- 
mit the identity of the lady. Then it was 
said, that no evidence was given to show 
that they lived happily. With respect to 
this point, he would pass over the evi- 
dence of Mr. Law, because he was out. of 
the country from March 1827, to March 
1829. But who was the other witness ? 
Why, the individual who had educated 
Lady Ellenborough, and who continued in 
habits of the greatest intimacy with her up 
to the time of her giving her evidence at 
their Lordships’ bar. She stated, that up 
to the period when this adulterous inter- 
course was discovered, they were living 
together on the most harmonious terms. 
Such was the evidence of Miss Steele. 
But they were told, and gravely told, that 
because the ladies of the family were not 
called to give evidence on this point, that 
therefore the proof with respect to it was 
not perfect. Now that was not the issue 
before their Lordships’ House. Ina court 
of law, where damages were sued for, it 


was necessary to show what degree of 


affection and harmony had subsisted be- 
tween the husband and the wife. There- 
fore that issue was tried ; but that was not 
ihe case when a party came before their 
Lordships and sought fora divorce. Then 
it was insinuated that there was con- 
nivance on the part of Lord Ellenborough : 
but what proof, he demanded, had been 
given of connivance, at their Lordships’ 
bar? It was shown, that for five or six 
months this lady wasin the habit of going 
to Harley-street, where, be it observed, 
her family resided ; and because a person 
had not been appointed to watch her, 
Lord Ellenborough was therefore accused 
of conniving at his own dishonour. But 
in what situation was Lord Ellenborough 
placed? He was, at the time, an active 
member of his Majesty’s Government ; and 
those who were connected with the Govern- 
ment knew that at that period no person 
could be more anxiously attentive to the 
discharge of the duties of his station than 
Lord Ellenborough was; and unless some 
hints were thrown out to him—unless 
some person gave him information on the 
subjeet—it was impossible for him to 
have entertained that suspicion which it 
was said he ought to have entertained. 
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Then, it was asserted, that there was col- 
lusion in this matter, which appeared from 
the nature of the evidence at their Lord- 
ships’ bar. He could not agree to any such 
assertion. Allusion had been made to a let- 
ter addressed by Lady Ellenborough to 
Lord Ellenborough. To that letter he 
would call their Lordships’ attention ; and 
he did think that every noble Lord would 
feel, on strictly examining the contents of 
that letter, that they entirely did away 
with the imputation of any collusion hav- 
ing been practised. He hoped their Lord- 
ships would indulge him while he read 
that letter; and he was sure that no man 
who knew the workings of the human 
heart, who could distinguish between sin- 
cere and feigned feeling, could think for 
a moment that that letter was written for 
any purpose of collusion in this case. The 
noble and learned Lord proceeded to con- 
tend, that no man who considered that 
letter calmly and dispassionately could 
suppose that it was written in consequence 
of a plan of collusion with Lord Ellen- 
borough. It was written after Lord Ellen- 
borough had discovered the levity of his 
wife’s conduct, but before he was aware 
of the extent of her criminality. But then 
it was said, that the declaration in the let- 
ter was contrary to what she had confessed 
to Miss Steele. But where, he demanded, 
was the force of that argument? It was 
true that the lady did not confess her 
guilt to her husband—a circumstance not, 
as it appeared to him, very unnatural. But 
when, and to whom, did she make this 
disclosure ? She made it in the hour of 
privacy and confidence—she made it to 
her governess, her most intimate friend— 
she made it after her pregnancy was disco- 
vered. It was then she admitted her inti- 
macy with Prince Schwartzenberg. Now, | 
with respect to the supposed collusion, he | 

would briefly state what the conduct of | 

Lord Ellenborough had been. When he | 
separated from his wife in the month of | 
May, and sent her to Rochampton, he did 
not then think her guilty. He was not} 
apprized of that fact till she arrived at 

Minton, a month afterwards, when her | 
pregnancy was discovered. What did he | 
then do? Inthe month of June he ap- 

plied to his solicitor, Mr. Freshfield, who | 
immediately set about collecting evidence. 

Whoever knew Mr. Freshfield must be. 
aware of his vigilance, activity, skill, and | 
knowledge, in the discharge of the duties | 
of his profession. Now, if there had been | 








| of which they complained. 


any collusion between these two parties, 
would not Lady Ellenborough have imme- 
diately given decided ev idence to Mr. Fresh- 
field, in order toenable himthe more readily 
to effect that object which was prayed for at 
their Lordships’ bar? But what said Mr. 
Freshfield? He declared that he was a 
whole month in procuring evidence before 
he could bring the case into the Ecclesi- 
astical Court with any prospect of success 
[hear]. We would therefore say that this 
charge of collusion rested on nothing but 
the bare assertion, or rather insinuation, of 
the noble Lords. Therefore the adultery 
not being denied—the identity having 
been proved in evidence—no charge of 
connivance having been sustained—and 
the inference of collusion not having been 
in any way supported—he entertained a 
confident hope that the third reading of 
this bill would be carried by the unani- 
mous vote of their Lordships. [hear] 

The Earl of Radnor said, that it was in 
vain to hope for a unanimous vote in 
favour of this Bill; for he certainly should 
oppose it on the erounds he had stated. 
He wished to state that he had formed his 
opinion of the measures solely by the evi- 
dence he had heard in that House, and 
knew nothing of the reports prevailing out 
of doors. He denied that he had imputed 
collusion to Lord and Lady Ellenborough ; 
what he said was, that if the parties wished 
for collusion, they could not have acted in 
a way more fit for their purpose than they 
had done. If their Lordships’ passed that 
bill, they would preclude themselves from 
ever again rejecting similar bills; and he 
was sure that principle would be contrary 
to their Lordships’ usual course of pro- 
ceeding, He did not look to have that 
kind of affection proved at their Lordships’ 
bar which was necessary to entitle a man 
| to relief in a court of justice; but he ex- 
pec ted that parties coming there to ask for 
a divorce should be able to prove that 
they had done nothing to cause the injury 
To have that 
justification of such a demand, a man 
should at least be able to shew that he 
had treated his wife with affection, and 
kindness, and attention. But could there 
be any affection inthe case, when, fortwelve 
months before the parties separated, 
Lady Ellenborough was in the habit of 
going two or three times a week to the 
lod: gings of Prince Schwartzenberg, for the 
purpose of prostituting herself, doing it 
even in the most indecent manner, often 
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with the blinds of the room drawn up, | 
while she went to bed for several hours , 
during the day? Could there be affec- | 
tion in such a case, and this to be going 
on for a whole year? These were circum- 
stances which weighed more in his estima- | 
tion than the testimony of Mr, Law, who | 
had, in fact, seen very little of the parties. | 
As to the letter so frequently alluded to, 
it contained one palpable falsehood, one 
hypocritical assumption, at least, and 
therefore it was rather to be taken as a 
whole piece of hypocrisy, than, as the 
noble and learned Lord described it, the’ 
effusion of genuine feeling. That letter 
was written after the lady was three 
months gone with child by her paramour, | 
and after she had been carrying on an, 
adulterous intercourse with him for a. 
whole year. Moreover, he remembered | 
that the learned Counsel said, on opening | 
the case, that this letter was written with | 
a view of preventing Lord Ellenborough | 
from fighting with Prince Schwartzenberg. 
It was obviously, therefore, altogether aj| 
letter got up for the purpose, and having | 
such an opinion, he could attach no} 
weight to its soothing and flattering ex-| 
pressions of kindness and generosity. He 
would only allude to one other circum. | 
stance. Miss Steele stated, that she had | 
informed Admiral Digby, that the parties | 
did not cohabit together, and that Lord | 
Ellenborough had declared that he would | 
never ‘acknowledge the child as his. In) 
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the power given to the Surveyors of Assessed Taxes: —By 
Mr. Hume, from Giles Hoad, of Fareham, praying for an 
equalization of the Duties on Beer and Spirits :—By Sir 
GeEorGE CLERK, from the Brewers of Edinburgh, praying 
that the East India Company’s Charter might not be re- 
newed:—By Colonel Lycon, from Kidderminster :— 
And by Mr. Hay, from Lanark, praying for a Revision of 
the laws respecting the passing of Paupers belonging to 
Treland, Scotland, Guernsey and Jersey :—-By Mr. PoTrrr 
MACQUEEN, from the Grand Jury of the County of Bed- 
ford, complaining of Distress and praying for Relief, and 
Reduction of Taxation:—By Mr. Syxes, from Kingston- 
upon Hull:—By Sir E. Knatcuputt, from the Inha- 
bitants of Romney Marsh, and from a parish in Kent :— 
By Mr. WILBRAHAM, from Stockbridge :—-By Mr. Law- 
LEY, from various places in Warwick :—And against an 
alteration in the Licensing System:—By Mr. Cripps, 
from the Licensed Victuallers of Cirencester. 

The Galway Franchise Bill was read a second time. 

Returns were presented of all Suits commenced in the Court 
of Exchequer at Westminster, from 1825 to 1829, wherein 
the venue was laid in Wales:—Of the average price of 
Corn in England and Wales, during the last six years. 

Returns were ordered, On the Motion of Mr. Serine Rice, 
of the amount of Duty received on Coals, each year during 
the last ten years:—-Of the number of gallons of Spirits, 
which had paid duty in Ireland during the last ten years : 
—On the Motion of Mr. Jongs, of all Suits commenced 
in the Courts at Westminster, within the last ten years, of 
which the venue was laid in Wales, and which were sent 
for trial to Shrewsbury or Hereford :—On the Motion of 
Mr. Alderman THoMpson, of all sums paid into the Stamp 
Office for Duty on Insurance against Fire during the last 
year :—and of the sums received for Stamps on Marine 
Policies during the last six years ;—And on the Motion of 
Mr. SLANEY of the number of passengers to and from Ire- 
land by the Liverpool government packets, between 1820 
and 1850. 


Distress. 


Disrress.] Mr. Sykes said, he rose 
to present a Petition from the Gentry, 
Clergy, Merchants, Bankers, and other 
inhabitants of Kingston-upon-Hull. The 
petitioners complained, he said, of the 
great distress, which they felt most heavily 


conclusion, he affirmed, that he meant; ! common with many other parts of the 
to bring no charge of collusion, but the | country; and they earnestly prayed the 
evidence was not sufficient to justify their | House to institute an inquiry into its 
Jordships in passing the Bill, and there- | Causes, with a view of giving them relief. 





fore that he could not vote for it. 

The Lord Chancellor then put the ques- 
tion, “‘ that the Bill be read a third time.” 
There were some cries of “* Not Content,” 
but the Lord Chancellor declared that the 
Contents had it. No division took place, 
and the Bill was read a third time and 
passed. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 17. 


Minovtes.] Sir Epwarv C. DrerrinG took the Oaths and 
his Seat for the town of Wexford in Ireland. 

PetiTions were presented, praying for a Revision of the 
Criminal Code:—By Mr. Ecerton, from the Town 
Council and Inhabitants of Poole :— By Sir Byam MARTIN, 
from Plymouth:—By Mr. Sykes, from Kingston-upon- 
Hull :—By Mr. Ramspen, from the Borough of Maldon: 
—By Mr. William Situ, from Norwich:--By Mr. 
SauNDKEASON, from Colchester, against the Game-laws :— 
By Mr. Bircn, from John Jepion, of Nottingham, against 


| They prayed, and in this part of their 
prayer he cordially concurred with them, 
| thinking it the only effectual method of 
| giving relief, for a large reduction of 
‘taxation. He was convinced that the state 
of the country made it necessary that the 
House should attend to this part of their 
‘prayer. He felt much indebted to the 
‘Government for the reduction already 
made, but he was convinced that greater 
reductions must be made, to meet the 
situation of the country. The petition- 
ers also prayed for a revision of the laws 
respecting the currency, and in this part 
of their prayer he could not concur. He 
believed that the alterations which had 
been already made had caused a great 
deal of mischief, but further changes would, 
in his opinion, be still more detrimental, 
Looking at what had already taken place, 
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he thought the wisest course would be, to ! 
allow the Jaws respecting the currency to | 
remain as they were. 

Petition read, and to be printed. 

Mr. Lockhart, in presenting a similar | 
Petition from the inhabitants of a parish | 
in the City of Oxford, observed, that in | 
his opinion, much of the distress com- 
plained of by the petitioners, and by per- 
sons in all parts of the country, arose from 
a contraction of the currency, which had 
reduced the value of every species of pro- 
perty. Unfortunately, the contraction 
caused by the return to a metallic stand- 
ard had been greatly aggravated by 
putting down the small notes issued by 
private bankers. The Government had, 
perhaps, a right to interfere with a corpo- 
ration to which it guaranteed exclusive 
privileges, but it had no right to prohibit 
the circulation of any private securities 
which men in business were willing to ac- 
cept. In his opinion, the putting down of 
the small notes was as gross a violation of 
the principles of free trade as any Minister 
could be guilty of, and the consequences 
of that measure had been,as he had before 
predicted, most disastrous. The wide- 
spread distress which had overwhelmed 
the land was one of its results. A better 
system of banking ought to kave been in- 
troduced at the time, but nothing was 
done, except to make a slight alteration 
in the law relative to the Bank of Eng- 
land. At present, a solid system of bank- 
ing was the great thing that was wanted. 
We had gone abroad seeking connection 
and trade, and had so impoverished our own 
people that they had no longer the means 
to consume the commodities they were 
compelled to make. Perhaps it was im- 
possible to go back to the war currency, 
but to persevere in our present line of con- 
duct was, in the language of Mr. Burke, 
to be guilty of a most gigantic swindling 
transaction. 

Petition to be printed. 


Coals and Taxation. 


Coats and Taxation.] Mr. Spring 
Rice, in rising to move that certain accounts 
relative to Coals and Spirits be laid on the 
Table, said, he would take the opportunity, 
although the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was not in his place, of recommending to 
such of his official colleagues as were, the 
propriety of abolishing the duty on Coals 


carried to Ireland. He did not object to | 


the increased tax he proposed to levy on 
that country, because he admitted that 
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a case had been made out which justified 
that course, but to continue the duty on 


Coals and Taxation. 


, Coals, would be against the principles 
of sound policy. 


When the right hon. 
Gentleman was about to levy an additional 
tax on Ireland of 150,000J. it was not too 
much to ask him to give up 50,000/. The 


tax on Coals was most unequal in its 
pressure, and had a most mischievous 
effect in preventing the increase of manu- 
factures in Ireland. It would be for the 
interest of England, therefore, that the tax 
should be repealed. More opportunities 
would be afforded for investing capital in 
Ireland, — more employment would be 
found for the people at home, and Eng- 
land would have less reason to complain 
of the sufferings inflicted on her labourers 
by the influx of Irish, with which Gentle- 
men from all parts of the kingdom fre- 
quently entertained the House. 

Mr. Hume said, that he knew no tax 
which pressed so unequally on the public 
as the Coal-tax, nor could he conceive on 
what principle the consumer of Coals in 
London was taxed at the rate of 6s. the 
chaldron, in Ireland at 1s.8d.,in Wales 1s., 
and in Scotland allowed to have his Coals 
without paying any tax at all. To him 
this appeared so unfair that he thought 
the claim for the removal of the tax alto- 
gether could not be refused. He hoped 
that his hon. friend, or some other Mem- 
ber, would press this subject on the 
attenticn of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Sir Christopher Cole took the same op- 
| portunity to express his dislike to the tax, 
| which, as the preceding Members had 
| stated, pressed very unequally on different 
| persons. He thought it extremely unfair, 
| that sea-borne Coals should be subject to 
| this duty, while all Coals carried by land 
' were exempt from it. That occasioned a 
' great hardship in many cases to the poor 
/man, whom the House ought to bear on as 
‘lightly as possible. He would, therefore, 
, request that the hon. Member for Limerick 
| would bring the subject under the con- 
‘sideration of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Mr. Wodehouse also expressed his satis- 
| faction to find this subject taken up 
| warmly by hon. Members, for there was 
| no tax that was more oppressive than the 
! tax on Coals. 

Sir Thomas D. Acland concurred with 
, other hon. Members, in thinking that this 


| 
| 
| 





| tax ought to be repealed, He knew ng 
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tax the removal of which would give 
greater satisfaction. 

Mr. Liddel said, that he, too, was de- 
termined to unite himself with those who 
should propose to have this tax repealed. 
To abolish it, would confer considerable 
benefit on several classes of the community. 

General Gascoyne was also of opinion, 
that no tax was so oppressive as the tax on 
Coals. It was extremely unjust that a 
difference of a few miles should make such 
a difference in this tax; that one man 
might have his Coals without paying any 
tax, while the other would have to pay 
6s.achaldron. It was to be observed too, 
that the tax was levied on the Coals where 
they would naturally cost most. He ear- 
nestly hoped, therefore, that the House 
would co-operate with any Member who 
should bring forward the subject, and 
press the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
abolish it. 

Sir John Newport said, he was glad to 
see so strong a feeling manifested agaist 
the Coal-tax, because he was persuaded 
that to give it up would be of no import- 


ance to the Government, on the score of 


revenue, while the gain to the public 
would be immense. He had heard the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman on 
Monday with great pleasure, because he 
was convinced that the abolition of the 
duty on Beer would be a great benefit to 
the labouring classes; but since England 
was to obtain so much relief, and a little 
additional burthen was to be thrown on 


Ireland, he should have been happy if 


the abolition of the Coal-tax im Ireland, 
which‘did not yield above 50,0001., had 
formed part of the scheme. He should 
not object to assimilating the taxes in 
England and Ireland, but there were two 
ways of accomplishing it, and he liked 
only one of them. The assimilation might 
be brought about by raising the taxes of 
Ireland to a par with those of England, or 
by lowering the taxes of England to the 
level of those raised in Ireland. Unfor- 
tunately, of these two ways, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer always preferred the 
former ; and, as unhappily, he always pre- 
ferred the latter. He did not wish to see 
the taxes in Ireland raised as high as those 
of England, but should like to see the 
assimilation ac¢omplished by lowering, as 
much as possible, the taxes of England. 
Since the Chancellor had augmented some 
taxes in Ireland, he hoped that he would 
now give up the odious tax on Coals, 
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Mr. Heathcote was of opinion, that Ire- 
land, since she was placed on a footing with 
England as to civil and religious rights, 
ought to bear her equal burthen of the 
public expenses. She had no Assessed 
Taxes to pay, nor any Land-tax, both of 
which fell heavy on England; and he 
therefore thought, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had done quite right in in- 
creasing, to a small extent, the share Ire- 
land contributed to the general revenue, 

Mr. O’Connell said, the hon. Member 
forgot one material circumstance, which 
made a great difference between the two 
countries. Ireland paid from 4,000,000. 
to 7,000,000/. in rent, which were spent 
out of Ireland, and principally in England. 
If that sum were spent in Ireland, it would 
inerease her capital, encourage her manu- 
factures, and call forth some of those 
natural advantages which she possessed. 
Ireland could then be taxed in her own 
wealth, and the Irish would not object to 
that; but now she was taxed in her po- 
verty, and to that she had many objec- 
tions. England, possessing immense re- 
sources, had obtained a remission of tax- 
ation to the amount of 3,400,000Z., while 


Ireland, poor and harassed, instead of 


any relief except the small relief derived 
from the repeal of the Leather-tax—and, 
owing to the poverty of her children, that 
will not be much—lIreland is to have an 
additional burthen of 150,000/. He hoped, 
however, that the rejative situation of Ire- 
land to England would not long remain 
as at present. 

Colonel Davies said, he, like the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir John Newport), would 
not assimilate the taxes of the twocountries, 
by raising those of Ireland, but by lower- 
ing the taxes of England. If there was a 
large portion of rent from Ireland spent in 
this country, let it also be recollected, 
that England afforded, at all times, a 
ready market for the produce of Ireland. 
If it were possible that the ports of the 
two countries should be hermetically 
sealed against each other, [reland would 
be a great deal worse off than at present, 

Motion agreed to. 


Scotcu anv Inisn Vacrants.] Mr. 
Littleton, in presenting a Petition from 
the Grand Jury of the County of Stafford, 
complaining of the heavy charge incurred 
by passing Scotch and Irish Poor, said, 
that the charge had increased from 454/, 
in 1823, to 1,254/, in 1828, and to 2,023) 
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in 1829, and that it was progressively in- 
creasing. It was well known that a large 
number of the Vagrants, particularly the 
Scotch Vagrants, made a practice of travel- 
ling about the country, at other people’s 
expense. After getting passed home, they 
found their way to Bristol, or some of the 
southern ports, and then again got passed 
home, repeating this pleasant excursion 
seven or eight times a-year, greatly, as he 
had shewn, to the increase of the expense 
in the different counties of England. 


Truck Sysrem.] Petitions, praying 
that the legislature would take means to 
put an end to the practice of paying 
Wages in Goods, were presented by Lord 
Robert Manners, from Sheepshead, Leices- 
tershire; by Mr. Birch, from certain Me- 
chanics of Nottingham ; by Mr. Cripps, 
from Kingstanley, Gloucestershire; by 
Lord Sandon, from the Workmen of Burs- 
lem; by Mr. Huskisson, from Little Bil- 
ton; by Mr. Littleton, from the Magis- 
trates and Master Manufacturers of Dud- 
ley, from the Workmen of Dudley ; from 
the Nail-makers and Manufacturers of 
Hailes-Owen, and from the acting Magis- 
trates of Staffordshire. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 

Mr. Littleton then rose, to make the 
Motion of which he had given notice, for 
leave to bring in a Bill, to prohibit the 
payment of Wages in Goods. He stated, 
it was the wish of a great number of his 
constituents that the Truck System should 
be abolished ; but though he was desirous 
of attending to those wishes, he was so 
convinced of the evils of this System, that 
had they not pressed the matter on him he 
should have been ready to take it up; and 
representing, as he did,a large manufactur- 
ing country, he should have been greatly 
wanting in his duty had he not endeavoured 
to find a remedy for evils of which he had 
been a witness, and of which the whole of 
the manufacturing districts complained. 
He believed that upwards of sixty petitions 
had been presented against the practice of 
paying wages in goods instead of money, 
and he had no doubt that before the end 
of the Session the House would receive a 
great many more such petitions; they had 
come from all parts of the country, and he 
had presented, last night, petitions signed 
by at least 20,000 persons. These peti- 
tions did not come from theorists, but from 
practical administrators of the law, and 
merchants engaged in business, who daily 
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witnessed the evils they complained of. 
The manufacturer who paid in money came 
and told the House, that if it did not put 
a stop to the system he must embrace it 
in his defence, and the workmen and la- 
bourers, who were its chief victims, im- 
plored the House to protect them against 
its consequences. The petitions, then, were 
from all classes of persons who were the 
best able to judge of this system and its 
effects. The House was not ignorant that 
the subject was not then for the first time 
taken into the consideration of the legis- 
lature, which has, in truth, from the time of 
Edward 4th, declared its opinion on this 
subject, and endeavoured to put a stop to 
the practice. But if the House looked at 
its Acts, they would be found flimsy in 
construction, and inadequate to meet the 
increasing evil. They had been, in general, 
introduced by country gentlemen, who 
were not acquainted with all the means 
by which an Act of Parliament might be 
defeated. He had himself, at the request 
of a part of his constituents, introduced 
a billinto Parliament in 1820, which, afier 
much difficulty, was allowed to be passed 
into a law, on condition that it should ex- 
pire at the end of one year, if not re-en- 
acted; but, like the others, it was defective, 
from not giving the magistrates power to 
summon witnesses, which enabled persons 
continually to infringe the law, or evade it. 
After the system had been so repeatedly 
discussed it was not necessary for him to 
enter into a description of the Truck 
System. It would be sufficient to remark, 
that the shop at which the goods must be 
bought is generally kept by a servant or 
relative of the labourer’s employer, but 
always by some one acting in collusion 
with him. Though it may be notorious 
that the employer has an interest in the 
shop, that cannot always be proved. He 
did not mean absolutely to prohibit masters 
from keeping shops, but though they did, 
he would make them pay their men in 
money, leaving them at liberty to buy of 
their master or not; and if they had this 
liberty, they would not buy of him unless 
he kept as good articles, and sold them at 
as cheap a rate as other people. If there 
were no compulsion, there could be no 
objection to workmen buying at their 
masters’ shops. If both parties were free 
agents he would desire no more; but in 
the Truck System one party was not a free 
agent, but under the complete control of 
the other, The plan was, for a master to 
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suffer the workman to get into his debt, 
well knowing that he must afterwards be 
his slave; he is then obliged to accept any 
goods his master pleases, on the master’s 
terms, and very often whether he wants 
them or not. The workmen of the Truck- 


masters could never obtain money, and | 


such masters made enormous profits. In 
fact, such masters made so much by their 
shops that they did not care if they lost 
something on the articles they made. It 
was no wonder, therefore, that the price of 
goods was so much depressed. These 
masters, only anxious to supplant arival, or 
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thing else. In short the mechanic can 
procure anything he, his wife, or family 
wants,—bonnets, gowns, ribbons, shawls, 
boots, shoes, hats, caps, a cradle or a 
coffin; (strange or incredible as it may 
appear to you) but he must pay for it by 
his labour, and that dearly, and thus it 
| is thousands of them eke out a miserable 
existence, The circulation of the current 
coin is depressed and superseded; for it 
is notorious that one sovereign has been 
sufficient to pay from twelve to twenty 
weavers, when they have succeeded in 
procuring from their employer a money 





beat an opponent out of the field, accom- payment of Is. or 1s. 6d. each.” In this case 
plished it by taking all kinds of advan- the Truck-master made a profit of from 
tages of their workmen. The House, he | twenty to thirty percent. He would then 
was sure, could have no idea of the great | read an extract of a letter from a medical 
difference of price between a regular shop | gentleman. “I hope you will not think 
and what was called a Tommy-shop, and | me intrusive in mentioning a circumstance 
he would beg leave to lay before the House | which has come under my observance 
some documents on the subject. He had | within the last week, and I think, as a 
collected the prices at various retail shops | medical man, | am entitled to make some 
in comparison with the Tommy-shops, and | remarks upon it. I am, at the present 
these he would state to the House, without | time, attending the proprietor of a public 
mentioning the names of parties, though | bakehouse; on Monday last, when in his 
every statement he had to make was de- | room, I observed something upon the 








rived from some individual case. The 
prices then were, at the 





Tommy-shop Market-prices 
Flour, per peck 2s. 6d. 2s. 4d. 
Bacon, 4lbs. 3 O 2 0 
Mutton, 2lbs. 1 0 yw 10 
Beef, 2lbs. y il y 8 
Sugar, 1lb. 7] 9 uv 8 
Butter, 11b. 1 0 ee 
Tea, 2 ounces 1 0 ec: 
Cheese, 2lbs. 1 6 1 0 

Amount 11 8 8 11 


At another place, 200 miles distant from 
where the account he had just read was 
taken, hefound, inthe Tommy shops, Bread 
Id. more than at the bakers,—Candles, 
worth 63d. per lb., charged 73d. or 8d., 
—Tea at a profit of from 2s. to 3s. per Ib., 
—Butter from 3d. to 4d. per lb.,—Tobacco 
at a profit of from 25 per cent.—An article 
used in their manufactories, which I will 
not name, 100 per cent.—His informant 
added, “ most articles sold by them are 
of an inferior quality, particularly the meat, 
which they get a profit on of from two- 
pence to threepence per pound. Some 
time since I myself saw a sample of flour 
sold to a poor mechanic, which resembled 
more the colour of chocolate than apy- 


| table resembling a half-boiled West-India 


| black-pudding, but which he called a loaf 


{of bread; he told me that it had been in 
the oven five hours, and that, when it was 
first removed he could take it with a 
spoon, like treacle; the flour, or rather 
the pernicious materials of which it was 
composed, I was told, came from Mr. 
F—— to one of his unhappy workmen, 
and his family must either eat that direct 
poison or starve. Such food as this is the 
principal cause of those fearful diseases 
to which the poor classes of society so fre- 
quently fall victims.” This was no exag- 
geration he could assure the House. He 
had seen workmen carrying about tongs, 
poker and such things, which they had 
received as their week’s wages, to sell in 
order to buy food. He did not mean to 
say that none of the manufacturers con- 
ducted their business fairly—he knew 
that some did, but the exceptions did not 
| justify the abuse. He had some other 
cases to quote which were certified on 
oath, and, therefore, he could have less 
hesitation in stating them. The first cer- 
tificate was from a man who said, ‘*I was 
discharged from the employ of a Truck- 
master in February last, in consequence of 
having exposed some beef which I had 
forced on me in payment of wages; and 
further that the said beef, for which I was 
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charged 5s. 103d. I sold for 2s., and that, 
at the time it was forced upon me, I had 
meat in the house which | had been com- 
pelled to take the preceding week, and 
that the meat sold as above was exhibited 
in the streets and market-place of Hanley 
on the 17th day of February last, and 
afterwards given to the hogs by the person 
who purchased it from me.” Another per- 
son said, ‘1 certify that I work under a 
Truck-master, and that, several weeks 
since, he forced me to take a silk hand- 
kerchief, for which he charged me 6s. 
the same being worth but 2s., and further, 
that he forced upon me four yards of 
Jrish linen, at 3s. per yard—worth but 1s. 
per yard ; and four yards of check at 1s. 
2d. per yard—worth but sevenpence ; 
twenty-eight pounds of cheese at 7d. per 
pound, which I afterwards sold at 4}d, 
and two pounds of bacon at 8d. per 
pound—worth but 6d. per pound. I 
also swear that, for four weeks together, 
1 received but 2d. in money from my 
master, which money I wanted to pur- 
chase soap to be used in my work.” 
Another deposed, ‘1 certify that I am in 
the habit of taking flour, meat, and gro- 
ceries from my tenants for rent weekly.” 
And another, ‘* I do certify that I am in 
the habit of making up cloth for work- 
men in the employ of Truck-masters, and 
that such cloth, received in lieu of wages, 
is in all cases, charged much above the 
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market price; in some cases fifty per 


cent more than its real value, and further, 
that I have been obliged to take truck 
in payment of debts owing to me by work- 
men, at a very great loss to themselves.” 
Another again said, “I do certify that I 
have been in the service of a ‘Truck-master ; 
and, in the agreement which I made with 
him, he inserted a clause, that I should 
not, under any circumstances, take him 
before a magistrate,—-that my average 
wages were 15s. per week, and that out of 
that sum he forced me to take 8s. worth 
of truck per week, which truck consisted 
of flour, charged at 3s. 4d. per stone, 
the selling-price being 2s. 8d. Bacon 
charged 9d. per pound—selling at 64d. 
Beef and mutton charged 8d.—the 
and further, 
I certify, that having an opportunity of 
obtaining a better situation, my master re- 
fused to set me at liberty, although I had 
a family of six children, with a wife ill at 
the time. And further, 1 do certify, that, 
on one occasion, his foreman, by the orders 
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of his master, forced upon me, in ad- 
dition to flour, and other articles, fifteen 
pounds of bacon at 9d. per pound, 
the whole amouut of which he deducted 
from my wages the Saturday following,— 
in consequence of which, my family were 
deprived of proper nourishment.” 

Another certificate was as follows :— 
“We, the Assistant Overseers of the poor of 
the parish, do severally make oath, and 
say, that there are workmen in the Parish 
of Stoke-upon-Trent whose masters pay 
their servants in goods instead of money, 
who make frequent applications to us for 
parochial relief; such persons alleging, 
that it is utterly out of their power to 
maintain themselves and families without 
such assistance, in consequence of being 
paid in the manner aforesaid. And fur- 
ther,—we do make oath and say, that we 
have had goods produced to us, which 
have been taken in lieu of money by such 
workmen, and that such goods have been 
charged from 100 to 200 per cent above 
the market price, as we have been in- 
formed, and believe.” 

Another certificate was to the follow- 
ing effect :—‘*I do certify, that I am in 
the employ of a Truck-master, and that 
I have received, in lieu of wages due, what 
was called wine, and for which I have been 
charged 4s. per bottle. And I do further 
certify, that my master will not allow me 
to draw in money more than a specific 
sum, and that the extra amount of my 
labour is expected to be taken in truck, 
which truck has invariably been of in- 
ferior quality, and extravagant prices.” 
Another case he would quote, was this,— 
a master owed a workman 30s., for which, 
though he wanted money, he gave him a 
suit of clothes. The man did not want 
the clothes, and therefore endeavoured to 
sell them, which he at length did, to the 
very tailor who had made them, who 
gave him for them 12s. But this suit, 
which the Truck-master forced the work- 
man to takefor 30s., he had bought of the 
tailor for 15s. Another case he would 
mention was one which came before the 
Court of King’s Bench, in 1823, and was 
the case of The King v. Kaye ; in which, an 
inventory was put in of the articles a 
workman had been obliged to take in 
payment, and which could scarcely be 
matched in a pawnbroker’s shop. He 
would read only a few of the articles. 

29lbs. Dutch Butter, at 1s. 53d. per Ib ; 
sundries, a sum of 1/, 8s, 2d,5 143 yards 
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of calico, at 1s. 4$d. per yard; 3 yards 
linen, at 2s. 6d. per yard; half piece of 
ribbon; 4 yards broad cloth, at 26s. 
per yard; 2 do. at 25s.; 1 dozen of 
calico fronts; 54 yards of cord, at 
Ys. 6d. per yard; a hat, at 18s. 6d.; an 
umbrella, at 11. 10s.; 7 yards print, at 
2s. 3d. per yard; 22 yards of dimity; half 
a yard of cambric ; 10 silk handkerchiefs ; 
3 scarfs; _a scarf; a parasol; 2 metal 
foreign watches; a tea-chest; 25 yards 
of linen; 2 bushels of/ Dutch onions; 7 
yards of broad cloth; 2! do.; 8 yards of 
cord; abroach; 15 bags. An old rotten 
mourning pall, consisting of 10 yards of 
velveteen, and valued at 15s. 

When such articles were given as wages, 
it was plain that the man who had to sell 
them, to provide for the daily wants of his 
family, must be a great sufferer. He was 
liable, too, he believed, to the penalties of 
the Hawker’s Act. But if the system were 
suffered to continue, the law must be 
altered in many respects. For example, 
there is a prohibition to sell damaged meat 
or flour, but no prohibition to give either 
to workmen for wages, and therefore, the 
law suffered the iniquitous master to do 
that which it would not allow the iniqui- 
tous shopkeeper to do. Another case to 
which he would allude, was this:—A man 
had received no wages for several weeks, 
but he had been paid in flour, bacon, and 
beef. The flour he sold to purchase shoes, 
losing by it 4d. per stone. He was in 
debt for his lodgings, and having no 
money to pay for them, was obliged to 
give bacon and beef at aheavy loss. He 
did not mean to say that every case was 
ws bad as this, but the plan had, in all 
cases, similar features of oppression, and 
in all the documents he had seen on the 
subject, similar instances of fraud were 
mentioned. The persons principally af- 
fected by the system were the workmen, 
whose hardship he had, perhaps, suffi- 
ciently described, the retail dealers, and 
the master manufacturers. The case of the 
retail tradesman, though deserving of con- 
sideration, was not so urgent as that of 
the other two. In the Bolton resolutions, 
however, it was stated that, in that town, 
there were 500 shops and _ public-houses, 
at an annual rental of 20/. each, and up- 
wards, and that the owners of these 
houses could not possibly pay either rent 
or taxes, unless the wages of the workmen 
were paid in money. ‘The case of Bolton 
was, he apprehended, an accurate repre- 
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sentation of all the manufacturing towns of 
the kingdom where the Truck-system pre- 
vailed. In all such towns the retail 
tradesmen were going to decay, gradually 
retreating from between the all-engrossing 
capitalist and the dissatisfied populace, 
both of whom they had hitherto kept from 
coming into unpleasant contact with each 
other. The hon. Member for Aberdeen 
might, perhaps, ask of what consequence 
it was that the wealth of one class was 
gradually transferred to another, provided 
the whole amount was not diminished, he 
would answer, that it was better,in a moral 
and political point of view, to have three 
or four thousand independent men of the 
middle class, in every town, rather than 
allow it to be divided between a few en- 
grossing capitalists, and a multitude of 
dependent and starving workmen. Either 
the Government must join with him in 
putting an end to the Truck-system, or it 
must look forward to that system becoming 
universal. The masters who now paid in 
money informed the legislature, by their 
petitions, that they could not possibly 
stand out against this system; that, 
though they had not embarked in it, from 
honourable motives, expecting that Par- 
liament would put an end to it, yet, in 
consequence of the reduction of the price 
of their commodities, partly caused by the 
Truck-masters obtaining them out of the 
goods they forced their workmen to take, 
they found that it would be necessary for 
them to act on the same plan, or submit 
to bankruptcy and ruin. If the Truck- 
master gained fifteen per cent on the 
goods he forced his workmen to take, that 
was equivalent to a reduction of fifteen 
per cent on the cost, and he could afford 
to sell so much cheaper than the master 
who paid in money. The Truck-master 
was therefore enabled to undersell the 
master who paid in money, whose only 
remedy was, to lower the wages of his 
men fifteen per cent. The Track-master, 
however, did the same, and thus there 
was, owing to this system, a continued 
and forced reduction of prices, which all 
fell ultimately on the poor labourer, and 
starved him out of existence. Necessity 
on the one hand, and avarice on the other, 
urged them both on in this cruel race, till 
the poor overloaded animals who carried 
them sunk exhausted by the fatigue. The 
hon. Member for Aberdeen would, per- 
haps, say, let the workman leave the 
Truck-master; but that was not so easy, 
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The Truck-master did not begin his ex- 
actions till his victim was in his debt, and 
then it was impossible for him to escape. 
Besides, the Truck-master was the man 
who, from underseliing the money-paying 
master, received the most orders; he could 
employ more hands on his own terms; 
while the other was obliged to dismiss his 
workmen, because his]low priced-rival would 
beat him in the market. The continuance 
of the system would bear down all classes 
to gne grasping, revolutionary equality, 
and when the spirit of discontent under 
unjust sufferings was spread through our 
dense population, it was to be appre- 
hended, that neither property nor life 
would be safe. The system destroyed, too, 
all means of determining the value of com- 
modities, by removing the wages of labour, 
the great element of the calculation. 
One man paid his labourers in ready cash, 
but another paid them in goods, on which 
he obtained a large profit, and for which 
he did not pay till at the end of three or 
six months. Thehon. Member for Aber- 
deen had stated, that the distress of the 
country was the cause of the Truck System, 
but that system existed during the war, 
when there was no distress, and when the 
markets were rising. Those who thought 
it was owing to the change in our currency 
were equally mistaken, as was proved by 
the same fact. The Truck System had 
originated, and was flourishing, before our 
return to a metallic currency. Though 
that might have aggravated its evils, and 
extended its operation, he must deny that 
the change in the currency was the cause. 
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He held in his hand an account of the | 


number of iron-masters who had embarked 
in the Truck System within a certain 
district, and by that it appeared, that 
there were only three who had begun since 
1825. In this district there were one 
hundred and sixteen blast furnaces, sixty- 
six of which belonged to money-paying 
masters, and fifty to Truck- masters; seven- 
ty-one are in blast, and of these thirty- 
seven belong to the former, and thirty-four 
to the latter description of masters; there 


are forty-five, therefore, out of blast, of 


which thirty belong to money-paying, and 
fifteen to Truck-masters. The truck men, 
however, it was added, are beginning to be 
afraid, and draw back; they begin to pay 
in money, and most probably will decry 
their old practices when they can no 
longer carry them on with safety. This 
account was, he thought, very instruc- 
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tive, for it shewed that of one hun- 
dred and sixteen iron-masters not above 
three had opened shops since 1825. It 
also shewed, that of the furnaces out of 
blast, the greater number belonged to the 
money-paying masters, who were unequal 
to sustain a competition with those who 
paid wages in goods. The Truck System 
had not arisen, therefore, from the change 
in the currency, but from the spirit of 
overreaching avarice and competition, 
which was unfortunately at all times too 
prevalent in this country. He knew, also, 
that at no time were gold and silver more 
abundant than at present, and any man of 
good credit had no occasion to want either 
kind of currency. He had been informed 
by a respectable constituent of his, who 
turned over 1,000. in cash weekly, that 
at present, though that district was for- 
merly the head-quarters of false coiners, 
that he never thought of examining a 
single shilling or sovereign. One effect 
of the Truck System, if allowed to con- 
tinue, would be to displace the coin of the 
realm, and substitute for it the truck 
notes. At present Truck-masters supply 
their shops with small bills, at three or 
four months date, which form no small part 
of the circulating medium of some dis- 
tricts. To any person who should regard 
the Truck System favourably, as tending 
to enable us to enter into competition 
with foreigners, he would remark, that 
the price of our manufactures must always 
be regulated by the price of similar manu- 
factures made in the foreign country, and 
to that price, be it what it may, our 
inanufacturers must at all times accom- 
modate themselves. Our Truck System 
was not at all necessary as an engine in 
reducing prices to an equality in all parts 
of the world. The Bill he proposed to 
introduce would re-enact the law of 1820; 
the first clause would prohibit all pay- 
ments in goods, either directly or indi- 
rectly; the second would empower magis- 
trates to compel the production, by persons 
accused, of their books and papers as 
evidence; and the third clause would 
make a very serious addition to the penal - 
ties for offences. It was chiefly by sup- 
plying the extraordinary omission of all 
former Acts, in not giving magistrates the 
power to summon evidences before them, 
that he looked for the success of his mea- 
sure. He hoped something, too, from 
augmenting the penalties, and it was his 
opinion, that the second offence should be 
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made a misdemeanor. Magistrates who 
had had the greatest opportunity of ob- 
serving the workings of the Truck System 
were of opinion, that these principal clauses 
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would answer the end he proposed; but | 


he had other means of providing against 
the continuance of the evils he had men- 
tioned. It would be just, he thought, to 
give a workman the power of voiding a 
contract with any master who should 
attempt to force him to receive goods in 
payment of his wages. He would also 
take from the owner of a ‘Truck-shop the 
power of recovering any debts due from 
their workmen, and he would give to work- 
men a power to recover their wages in 
money though they had been paid in truck. 
It was only by subjecting the master to 
great inconveniences, and to considerable 
danger, that he would be compelled to 
abandon a practice of which he had reaped 
the profit. One great advantage which 


would result from allowing the workman | 


to bring his action for his wages would 
be, he thought, to interest juries and the 
public in the cause; and if that were the 
case, he could have no doubt that persons 
interested would willingly contribute, and 
form a fund to enable workmen to prose- 


cute their claims and defend their rights. | 


He had been asked, would he compel a 
manufacturer who imported flour from 
America to sell that through a factor to a 
merchant, who might sell it with a profit 
to a retail dealer, to be sold by him, after 
making something by it, to the manufac- 
turer’s workmen, instead of allowing the 
manufacturer to sell it to them himself? 
He had been asked if he meant to deprive 
a manufacturer of benefitting himself and 
his workmen by selling them provisions. 
To both questions he answered in the 
negative. He meant to take from the 
manufacturer no right he now possessed. 
He meant to propose, in this respect, no 
restrictions not already established by the 
law. If a master paid his men in money, 
and they chose, willingly and freely, to lay 
it out at his shop, the law did not prevent 
them from doing so. He meant to inter- 
fere with the free agency of neither, but to 
maintain the independence of both. But 
if the master, holding his workman in 
thraldom, refused to pay him his wages in 
money, if he should draw him into his 
debt, and formally or evasively refuse to 
pay him for his work, or compel the man 
to expend his wages in one particular shop, 
then the law ought, he thought, to inter- 
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fere and stigmatize and punish the of- 
fender. If the competition of business 
required the master to reduce his men’s 
wages to one shilling, let it be so, but let 
the workman have that shilling in his 
‘pocket. He called on the Gentlemen who 
heard him,to make the case of the work- 
men their own. In the name of the suf- 
fering and starving mechanics he implored 
the interposition of Parliament. As the 
law stood there was no standard of wages 
but the conscience of the Truck-master, 
and he must protest against so fearful a 
license. The law incited men to commit 
evil, and the hon. Member for Aberdeen’s 
remedy would only leave them a choice of 
evils. The law could not remain in its 
present state. It allowed plunder and 
oppression-—it sacrificed the honest master 
and the industrious workman, and it pro- 
tected the dishonest manufacturer in 
‘making both of them his victims. The 
workman’s strength aud his skill were his 
only property, and in the quiet possession 
_of them the law ought to secure him. The 
number and the intelligence of our artizans 
| were the main springs of the national 
wealth—the sources of our pre-eminence 
‘among the people of the earth—and if 
the House desired to preserve the national 
glory untarnished, the national wealth 
| unimpaired, let it take measures to protect 
| the workmen, and not drive them into 
foreign countries. The House would con- 
| sult the best interests of the nation by ren- 
| dering the mechanic and the manufactur- 
ing artizan satisfied with the laws under 
which he lived. He cordially concurred 
with his right hon. friend the Member for 
Liverpool, who said,on the first night of 
the Session, ‘‘ that it was by studying to 
benefit to the utmost the industrious clas- 
ses, that we could alone lay any solid 
basis of happiness, or revive the national 
property ;” and thinking that the measure 
he proposed would tend to benefit the 
industrious classes, he should move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to render more 
effectual the laws requiring Payment of 
Wages in Money. 

Sir Christopher Cole seconded the 
Motion. He thought, he said, that it was 
their duty to put an end to the truck, 
and he entirely concurred in all the re- 
marks made by his hon. friend. He 
spoke, he said, the sentiments of the 
county which he represented, and which 
stood high and justly as a manufacturing 
county. He had already presented a pes 
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tition on the subject from 3,000 workmen, 
who did not complain themselves of suf- 
fering under the Truck System, but who 
were apprehensive that it might be ex- 
tended to them, and for their own sake, as 
well as for the sake of those who were 
suffering under it, they with great pro- 
priety petitioned against it. ‘The work- 
men thought truly, that if the system 
were generally to prevail, that their con- 
dition would be as bad as that of the 
West Indian Negroes, and that they would 
have no wages, and no subsistence, but 
what their employer doled out to them. 
He trusted that the legislature would 
never permit the poor man to be driven to 
that extremity, and as far as his power 
went, he would aid such an object. He 
never would permit, if he could prevent it, 
the extension of that genuine English 
spirit of independence which was one of 
the best features in our national cha- 
racter. The manufacturers of Merthyr 
Tydvill wished, he believed, to see 
their people happy, and he knew that one 
of them had established schools for the 
children of his workmen, as well as built 
houses for their accommodation. He would 
say no more than that it was his determina- 
tion to give his hon. friend all the sup- 
port in his power in carrying the measure 
to a successful termination. 

Mr. Huskisson complimented the hon. 
Member for Staffordshire on the good 
feeling which prevailed in every part of 
his speech. With him he agreed, that 
the House ought to legislate on this sub- 
ject, but he was not quite prepared to say 
that the Bill of his hon. friend came 
fully up to his views. He admitted that 
the Truck System was a great evil, which 
ought to be abated, but the interference 
involved other principles and other con- 
siderations which his hon. friend had not 
taken sufficiently into the account. He 
would not then argue the question, as his 
hon. friend, to his regret, had selected a 
day for introducing the subject which was 
generally understood not to be a day for 
debating any question ; he would recom- 
mend that some more convenient oppor- 


tunity should be taken to discuss the | 


measure. It involved the contentment 
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and well-being of a portion of the com- | 
munity well entitled to the consideration | 


of the House. 
ing of those who already endured a great 
deal would be much aggravated, were the 


House to allow the value of their labour | 


He kuew that the suffer- | 
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to be measured by any other standard 
than that generally adopted by the com- 
munity as the measure of value. But he 
must stop, only repeating, th t he trusted 
the House would not then be pressed 
into a discussion of the question. 

Mr. Herries concurred with his right 
hon. friend, both as to the importance of 
the subject, and the impropriety of then 
discussing it; he would recommend that 
the Bill should be brought in, and the 
amendment which the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen meant to propose, might be 
brought forward on the second reading, 
which would be a better time for discussing 
it than this evening. The House had heard 
from the hon. Gentleman what his object 
was—that he did not mean to prevent a 
bona fide sale of articles between master 
and man, but only that system of forced 
barter of which the workmen complained. 

Mr. Littleton, Mr. Hume, and Colonel 
Davies, each made a few observations on 
the course of proceeding, when it was 
agreed that the debate should stand ad- 
journed to the next day. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert said, he agreed with 
Mr. Hume in his opposition to the Bill, 
which he thought instead of being an ad- 
vantage would be sure to operate to the 
prejudice of the workmen. Wishing as 
well to them as any Gentleman of that 
House, he should, on that account, feel 
it his duty to oppose the Bill, because he 
thought it would militate against the 
object the hon. Member had in view. 

The further debate on the subject was 
then adjourned till the next day. 
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MrInuTEs.] Returns presented. Accounts of the Profit or 
Loss on the Trade of the East India Company between 
Europe and India, &c. during the last ten years: —Of the 
Sales of the East India Company from the year 1822, de- 
scribing the Quantities and Qualities of the Teas:—Of the 
Rate of Freight per Ton paid by the Company from 
China, on the average, since 1822:—-Of the Quantity of 
Tea exported by the Company from Canton since 1822:— 
and of the Expense of the Company’s Establishment at 
Canton since 1822 :— Of the Quantities of Wheat entered 
for Home Consumption under the Act Geo. IV. c. 60, 
with the amount of Duty. 

Petitions were presented— By the Earlof SHarrrsBury,from 
the Counties of Chester and Lancaster, against the East India 
Monopoly :—-By Earl FitzwiturAm, from the Borough of 
Malton, Yorkshire, praying for a revision of the Criminal 
Code:—By the Earl of Fatmouru, from Truro, against 
inflicting the punishment of Death for Forgery :—By 
Lord KiNG, from Kingston-upon-Hull, against the inflie- 
tion of Capital Punishment for offences against Property : 
~~By Lord WaarnciirrFR, from Selby, Yorkshire, against 
the East India Monopoly :—By the Earl of Mor.ry frou 
Plymouth, praving for a revision of the Criminal Code;:— 
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By the Marquis of Bure, from Glasgow, against the East 
India Monopoly. 

The Mutiny Bills, and the Pensions’ Duties, &e. Bill, went 
through a Committee. 


Nationat Distress.] The Duke of 
Richmond presented Petitions from Barnes, 
and two other places in Surrey, praying 
for the repeal of the Malt Tax; from three 
hundreds of Newport, Bucks, complaining 
of Distress, and praying for relief ; and 
from Spilsby, Lincolnshire, complaining 
of Agricultural Distress, and particularly of 
the Wool Laws. 

The Marquis of Lansdown presented a 
Petition from Dursley, Gloucestershire, 
complaining of Distress, and praying for 
relief. Also a similar Petition from Frome, 
Somersetshire, pointing out the opening of 
the trade with India as one of the means 
of relief. 

The Earl of Caernarvon presented a 
Petition to the same effect from the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Manchester, 
assembled at a public meeting. This 
Petition was signed by 10,000 persons; 
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and the reason the number of signatures | 


was so limited was, that the petitioners | 


| 


were anxious to send it up in time to be | 


presented before the Noble Duke (Rich- | 
| he had undertaken,—not because he enter- 


mond) made the Motion, the notice of 


which stood on their Lordships’ Table | 


for discussion this night. It was placed 
in his hands the day before the first notice 
of this Motion was given. 


causes of the present distresses of the 
country, and also suggested what appeared 
to them to be the most appropriate reme- 
dies. Two remedies had been suggested 
—one was the opening of the trade to 
China, and another was the reduction of 
taxation to that state in which it stood in 
the year 1791. They complained of the 
keeping up an enormous standing army, 
which swallowed up so much of the reve- 


The petitioners | 
set forth what they conceived to be the | 
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amount of the duties exceeded the price 
of the commodities. The duties on 
tobacco and sugar, for instance, might be 
reduced, and that, too, without much, if 
any loss to the revenue; for the increased 
consumption would probably keep the re- 
venue as high as before. There was one 
circumstance connected with this Petition 
to which he was desirous particularly to 
call the attention of the House, and that 
was, that it did not contain a word of 
angry complaint and invective, nor did it 
recommend unions of men for purposes 
which had a tendency to produce revolu- 
tions and the subversion of the laws. This 
was a remarkable feature in the petition, 
considering that it came from such a popu- 
lous place and at a time of such general 
distress; and it certainly recommended 
the case of the petitioners to the favourable 
attention of the House.—Petition read. 


Labouring Classes. 


Srate oF THE LazourinG CuassEs.] 
The Duke of Richmond said, that he 
rose for the purpose of calling the at- 
tention of their Lordships to a Motion of 
which he had given notice. In doing so, 
he must confess that he could not avoid 
looking with great apprehension at the task 


tained any doubt of the propriety, nay, of 
the absolute necessity of the inquiry he 
meant to propose, but because he was 
fully sensible of his own want of ability, 
of his own want of experience, and of his 


' own want of information, to cope with a 
| question of so much importance, and of so 


nue of the country, and prayed fora reduc- | 


tion of the taxes in that respect, and also 


for a reduction in the salaries and allow- | 


ances of public officers, and generally in 
the amount of expenditure of every de- 


scription. The great, enormous, and unne- | 


cessary load of taxation they represent- 
ed as the main cause of their grievances, 
and they contended, that after all the 
reductions which had been made, there 
were many articles in which a great re- 
duction of duties might still be made, and 
great relief given; and they instanced 
particularly those cases in which the 





great extent,—a question worthy to en- 
gage the splendid talents and the great 
acquirements of many of the noble Lords 
whom he saw around him, and whose 
assistance and support he trusted he should 
receive on the present occasion. The 
Motion he should have the honour to sub- 
mit to their Lordships was, “ that a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the internal state of the country, so far as 
it related to the condition of the working 
classes, and to the effect of taxation on 
productive industry.” In order to entitle 
himself to call upon their Lordships to 
give their support to this Motion, it would 
be necessary that he should prove that 
there was something peculiar,—something 
which, while it was productive of present 
mischief, was pregnant also with future 
calamity, in the condition of that portion 
of his Majesty’s subjects to which his Mo- 
tion related. Many cases of severe dis- 
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tress—many cases of miserable suffering, 
both in the agricultural and in the com- 
mercial districts of the country, — had 
been brought under the notice of their 
Lordships during the present Session of 
Parliament; but as those cases, which he 
considered to be more than sufficient to 
make it imperative upon their Lordships to 
grant an investigation into the causes of 
these calamities, had totally failed to move 
them to give that substantial proof of the 
compassion which he had no doubt they 
all felt, he could not help seeing that the 
difficulties of the task he had undertaken 
were thereby materially increased. This 
difficulty again became the more embar- 
rassing, from the circumstance that, in 
all the discussions which had taken place, 
he had not been able to discover what 
exact measure of distress it was, which 


his Majesty’s Ministers and the House | 
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conceived would justify them in instituting | 


an inquiry into its causes. Under these 


circumstances, he was sorry to say that he | 
felt it necessary to trouble their Lordships | 


with what he was afraid they would find a 


tedious, as he was sure it must be a painful | 


statement of that misery and degradation 


breaking up of the very foundations of 
society. The very day after he had given 
notice of the Motion to which he was then 
calling the attention of their Lordships, he 
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rental of this parish, in 1827, was estimated 
at 2,5991.,—so that the Poor-rates in 
1829 amounted to nearly 4002. more than 
the rent in 1827. He had also selected 
seventeen principal towns in eight coun- 
ties, and he begged to call the attention 
of their Lordships to the average number 
of paupers in them at the respective pe- 
riods he had mentioned. At Andover, in 
1826 there were in the workhouse sixty- 
two paupers, in 1830 there were seventy; 
out of the workhouse there were 310 in 
1826, and 430 in 1830, the numbercasually 
relieved in 1826 was forty; in 1830 the 
number was 117; the number of paupers 
not included above was fifty in 1826, and 
112 in 1830. At Bradford the following 
was the proportion :— 


Labouring Classes. 


1826. 1830. 


In the workhouse .... 95 .. 140 
Out-door paupers .... 326 .. 400 
Casually relieved 170" 5. 226 

At Coventry the proportion was 
In the workhouse .... 171 .. 458 
Out-door paupers .... 605 .. 620 
Casually relieved .... 446 . 1,395 
Not before included ... 40 .. 160 





| 
: | At Congleton the proportion was— 
into which the labouring classes were sunk; | % iit 


and which, as it had been ably stated by | 
a noble Earl opposite, threatened the | 


had sent to a number of parishes in order | 
| particularly to call their Lordships’ atten- 


to procure information respecting the 


number of persons who had been out of | 


employment from 1826 to the present 
time. He had received forty answers to 
his inquiries, and by those answers it ap- 
peared, that in no one case were there a 
less number of persons receiving parish 
relief now than in 1826. Their Lordships 
would recollect that the year 1826 was the 
year immediately succeeding the year of 
panic,—a year in which the country was 
supposed to be at low-water mark; but 
the fact was, as their Lordships would see, 
that we had been gradually sinking lower 
and lower since that period. He would 
begin his statement by calling their Lord- 
ships’ attention to a parish in Sussex, 
which he had selected because it was 
mentioned in the Emigration Report of 
1827. In that parish the money paid for 
the relief of the poor in 1826, amounted to 
2,314/7.; in 1829 it amounted to 2,960/.; 
and before the Emigration Committee, the 
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In the workhouse .... 41 
Out-door paupers .... 125 .. 
Casually relieved .... 150 .. 
At Huddersfield the proportion was 66 
and 128, with 174 and 209; and soit 
went on till they came to Leeds. Before 
he spoke of Leeds, to which he wished 


tion, let him observe, that it had been 
stated by one of his Majesty’s Ministers 
(Mr. Herries)elsewhere, in a speech which 
somehow or other had found its way into 
the papers, that Leeds was in a most 
flourishing condition. The right hon. 
Gentleman he alluded to had been so in- 
formed, it appeared, by Mr. Gott, who 
was an old friend of his on the Wool-com- 
mittee; and therefore he knew what re- 
liance to place on his testimony; but their 
Lordships should judge for themselves of 
the correctness of his information. The 
document he meant to quote from was, an 
official return signed by the clerk to the 
township of Leeds, and according to it, 
the following were the numbers of paupeis 
in the two years at Leeds : 


1826. 1830. 
In the workhouse .... 156 .. 220 
Out-door paupers .... 900. 1,010 


Casually relieved .... 700 . 1,230 
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Such, then, was the state ofa town which 
was described as being in a flourishing | 
condition, and such were the statements | 
on which his Majesty’s Ministers believed | 
that distress was not general. In Man- 
chester, again, which, according to ano- 
ther statement of the same right hon. | 
Gentleman, was in a flourishing condition, | 
the pauper account ran thus—and this 
account was also official, being signed by | 
the overseer of the township. 

1826. 1830. 

In the workhouse .... 547 .. 598 

Casually relieved ... 2,706 . 3,359 
If these towns, in which there had been 
such increase of poor since 1826, could be 
said to be flourishing, notwithstanding this 
vast increase of pauperism, what must be 
the abject misery of those parts in which 
all agreed that distress did exist,—of 
those parts where the admitted partial 
distress prevailed? How the Ministers 
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could get rid of the facts he had brought 
forward,—how they could persuade their 
Lordships, in spite of those facts, that the 
country was not distressed,—he could not | 
imagine, unless the speculations of Mr. 
Gott were thought better than the returns 
of the overseers of the parishes which he 
had mentioned. Not to detain their Lord- 
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ships by reading all the returns he had 
before him, he would content himself with 
stating, that the total weekly average of 
poor relieved in all these towns amounted 
to 2,906 in 1826, and to 3,656 in 1830. 
He would beg leave, however, to refer their 
Lordships to another return concerning 
the township of Hurdsfield, adjoining 
Macclesfield, in the county of Chester, in 
which the Poor-rates collected in the year 


| ending March 1821, amounted to 140/. 


while the amount for the year ending at 
March 1830, was 7112. The gentleman 
who signed the return stated, that since 
1826 some portion of the wages had been 
paid out of the Poor-rates to enable the 
manufacturer to keep his ground in the 
home market. He added, that 150 cottages 
were unoccupied, and seven factories of 
different sizes had stopped work. But if his 
Majesty’s Ministers thought the distress 
of the distant town doubtful and not worth 
inquiring into, they could not be ignorant 
of the distress which prevailed in London. 
Moreover, to shew this, which was not diffi- 
cult, he had brought together some facts. 
He had applied to the Mendicity Society 
for information, and he found, that the 
number relieved by that Society in the two 
first months of the year was 3,207 in 1826, 





* The following is the Official Return from which the noble Duke quoted the facts mentioned in 
his speech. 


A Comparative Summary of the Average Number 


of Poor weekly relieved in the two periods 1826 


and 1830, in the Towns of Andover, Birmingham, Bradford, Coventry, Congleton, Huddersfield, 
Leeds, Manchester, Mangotsfield, near Bristol, the City of Norwich, Portsea, the Parish of St 
Nicholas (Nottingham), St. Martin’s (Leicester), the two Townships of Sutton and Hurdsfield, 


near Macclesfield, and Wigan. 


N.B. The year 1828 is substituted for 1826 in the particular case 


of Norwich, in consequence of no earlier return than that of 1528 having been received. 
































Paupers in the Paupers out of the Poor casually re- J Paupers not herein 
House. Touse. lieved. before included. 
| 1826. | 1830. | 1826. | 1830. # 1826. ] 1830. [ 1826. | 1830. 
SOT S oi6 css 0005000 0050 62) 70 310 430 40 117 5 112 
Birmingham ......+:ss.e++6s 443, 569), * 2,748, 3870 .. | o. 
Bradford ......cessseccsevees 95) 140; 3,000, 4,004 An taal 170 250 
Coventry ..secsseeeeseeeeess) 171] 458) 605, 620} 446) 1,995) = 40160 
Congleton ......eeeeeseeeres | 41 62 125 158 150) 75) a = 
Huddersfield ...cseeeeseeee es, 66) 128 164 209 36| 137 oo a 
1S Err rie 156) 220 910 1,010; 700) 1,230 
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and that in 1830 it was no less than 
45,219.* In the first two weeks of March 
alone no Jess than 3,570 had been relieved 
by that society. In the parish of St. Mary, 
Bethnal-green, the number of the poor in 
the workhouse in 1826 was 500, and 
about the same number of poor out of 
the workhouse: in 1830 there were 
1,400 in the workhouse, and nearly 5,000 
who received parish relief out of the 
workhouse. He thought that he liad 
now clearly shown that the distress of 
the labouring classes had been increasing 
since 1826, and he would detain their 
Lordships no longer on that point. But 
if, in addition to these facts, — if, in 
addition to the fact that the progress of 
the remuneration for labour had _ been 
declining until it had reached almost to 
the point of starvation,—if, he said, in 
addition to these facts, he required any 
further justification for his present Motion, 
he should find it in the proceedings of the 
other House of Parliament, in which two 
measures were in progress, and would 
probably soon be sent up to that House, 
which would require their Lordships, before 
they gave their assent to them, to make 
themselves well acquainted with the con- 
dition of the poor. A practice had grown 
up in some parts of the country of paying 
the wages of labourers by truck instead 
of in money. Concerning this system, 
and the bill to remedy it, he could not 
pledge himself by giving a positive opinion, 
because he knew little of the circumstances 
connected with it, and because he knew 
that it was a recognized principle, that the 
legislature should interfere as little as pos- 
sible between the master and the workman. 
It was clear, however, that the system 
was very repugnant to the feelings of the 
labourers: and an hon. Member of the 
other House had introduced a measure of 
which the object was to compel the pay- 
ment of wages in money. Whether that 
measure were desirable or not he was not 
able to decide, but the subject would very 
properly fall within the inquiries of the 
committee he proposed. Another mea- 
sure, intended to put a stop to the practice 
of paying wages out of the Poor-rates, had 
originated with Mr. Slaney,—a gentleman 
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whose benevolent exertions to ameliorate 
the condition of the poor deserved the 
highest praise. For his own part he did 
not object to the principle of the Poor- 
laws, but when their Lordships considered 
the extent of the evils derived from them, 
and the increasing amount of the Poor- 
rates, it was their bounden duty no longer 
to avoid going into the subject with a view 
to inquire whether the present administra- 
tion of the law tended to demoralize the 
population rather than to benefit the 
country. If no other anomaly existed 
than that of the working people of Eng- 
land being exposed to an extraordinary 
competition with other labourers, the mat- 
ter would be worth inquiring into. It 
might be an unpopular topic with many of 
their Lordships to allude to the irruption 
of Irish labourers into this country ; but 
he would observe, that what they received 
from the Poor-rates was a bounty on their 
coming. He would give Irish labourers 
free permission to come into the English 
market, but they should speculate on 
finding employment at their own peril. 
He would place them upon the same 
footing here as an Englishman was placed 
on in Ireland: the fact of their being 
Irishmen should preclude them from ob- 
taining a settlement in this country, from 
receiving parish relief, or being passed 
back to Ireland at our expense. The re- 
port of a committee of the Commons, gene- 
rally known as Lord Stanley’s Committee, 
stated that 20,418 Irish had been passed 
from the county of Lancaster alone within 
the five years ending with 1827. The 
average charge for removing each of these 
paupers from London to Liverpool was 
4l. 11s. 3d., while the price of a place in 
the mail was only 4/. 4s, Ought such a 
system to be allowed to continue? What 
made this drain upon the Poor-rates less 
bearable, were the gross frauds frequently 
committed by those persons who procured 
a livelihood by vagrancy, and obtained 
relief intended for Englishmen. It often 
happened that while they managed to be 
sent home as paupers they possessed con- 
siderable sums, the profits of their labour, 
which they carefully remitted to Ireland. 
The noble Duke proceeded to refer to the 
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* In order to make the information conveyed in the noble Duke’s speech as accurate as possible, the 
editor thinks it right to add that the number of persons said to be relieved by the Mendicity Society 
is calculated by the number of meals given, so that if one person receives three meals, he would appear 


in the report as three persons. 
Report of the Mendicity Society. 
VOL. XXIII. 
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The winter of 1830 also was peculiarly severe. See the 12th Annual 
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accounts of the Savings’ banks as afford- 
ing proofs of distress, and observed, that 
those banks were in precisely the same 
state as our merchants, ship-owners, manu- 
facturers, and agriculturists,—their capi- 
tal was diminishing every day. He had 
a return of their receipts and payments 
in the year 1828, but should not quote it, 
as it might be said that the law relating 
to Savings’ banks had been altered since 
that period, and consequently that the 
accounts of 1828 afforded no fair test of 
prosperity or distress. But in 1829, the 
payments into Savings’ banks had been 
449,4931., while the sum drawn out 
amounted to 1,444,937/.; and in the first 
seven weeks of the present year the sum 
paid in was 92,751/., while that drawn 
out was 117,5101, making a diminution 
upon the amount of deposits of 24,7597. 
within that period. It was evident from 
this, that Savings’ banks could not last 
much longer, except their Lordships should 
be enabled to put the country into a better 
state. With respect to the second part of 
his Motion, which related to the effect of 
taxation upon productive industry, after 
the reductions recently made by the Go- 
vernment it might appearjungenerous and 
ungrateful in him to press the noble Duke 
at its head further on the subject. He 
should not enter into detail upon this part 
of the question. He felt great gratitude 
to the noble Duke for the relief already 
afforded, but regretted that he had stopped 
short in his wise career; he regretted that 
other taxes had not been repealed which 
curtailed the comforts of the working 
classes and crippled our manufacturing and 
commercial interests,——when he considered 
the privations and distress of the working 
classes,—when he recollected how many 
thousands were obliged to exist with their 
families on a pittance of 4d. or 6d. a day, 
he thought that every tax which pressed 
heavily upon those classes ought to meet 
with serious consideration, with a view to 
its reduction or repeal. In alluding to the 
price of the necessaries of life he meant 
not to re-agitate the question of the Corn- 
Jaws, after years and years of discussion. 
Into that subject he did not propose to 
enter, nor did he suggest it as a matter for 
inquiry before the proposed committee. 
He might mention, however, the duties on 
tea and sugar as pressing heavily upon the 
productive classes: the amount of duty 
levied on the poor man’s tea, which sel- 
dom exceeded 2s. per lb., was ninety-six 
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per cent. The price of sugar in bond he 
believed was 25s., and the duty amounted 
to 27s.; here was a tax of above 100 per 
cent upon this article. In speaking of 
the taxes that pressed severely upon pro- 
ductive industry, he might mention the 
tax on candles: the poor man was fre- 
quently obliged to work many hours before 
daylight and after dark, and therefore felt 
the pressure of that duty severely. But 
he would not go into detail on these 
points: if he wereto introduce the subject 
into a committee it would be with a view 
to ascertain which taxes pressed most upon 
the poor, and how they might most ad- 
vantageously be remitted—if taxation to 
the amount of them could not be abolished. 
However, he felt sure that the noble 
Duke had every desire to make further 
reductions, and he hoped that he would 
soon see clearly how much the state of 
the country demanded that this should be 
done. He thought, that by reducing some 
taxes, consumption might be increased, 
and that the revenue, instead of losing, 
would be benefitted. The noble Duke 
had anticipated, by his reductions, some 
of the points which it had been his inten- 
tion to press upon the House on a former 
evening, if he had not been prevented by 
illness from then bringing forward his 
motion. He was unwilling to allude to 
matters personally affecting himself, but 
he trusted their Lordships would excuse 
him for doing so, on the ground of his 
anxiety to place himself right in their 
good opinion. He had been charged with 
a supposed inconsistency between his 
language in that House and _ his acts out 
of it. It was supposed that he had con- 
nived at the practice of employing labour- 
ers to do the work of beasts of burden. 
The only instance of such a practice which 
caine before him in his capacity of a ma- 
gistrate was the following :—He had been 
called on, some time before the last 
Session of Parliament, by some men be- 
longing to Bognor, nine miles from his 
residence, who complained that they were 
compelled to drag carts laden with stones. 
He met them the next day at Chichester, 
where he acted as chairman of the Petty 
Sessions, The overseer of Bognor was 
summoned before them, but he and his 
brother magistrates found, on examining 
into the subject, that they had no legal 
means in their power to prevent such a 
practice. He remonstrated, however, with 
the overseer, and he had hoped the remon- 
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strance had been successful in putting an 
end to the practice, as he had heard no 
more about the matter till recently. Since 
the subject had been referred to by a noble 
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amine into the state of the Poor-laws, and 
the manner in which they were adminis- 
tered, he should have thought that there 
were strong grounds for such a motion, and 


Labouring Classes. 





Earl (Stanhope), he had inquired into it, | should, perhaps, have felt disposed to agree 


and ascertained that daily, at the water- 
ing-place of Bognor, two carts were em- 
ployed, each dragged by four men, in 
conveying stones and gravel from the 
shore; each cart was attended by a person 
whom they called a foreman, but who, he 


believed was, in point of fact, a driver. | 
Would not their Lordships inquire into , 


matters such as these, and give magistrates 
the power to prevent a practice so perni- 
cious and demoralizing in its effects? He 
had heard with pleasure from the noble 
Duke, who was the best authority upon 


| been framed. 


such matters, that England, which here- | 
the mode of administering the Poor-laws 


tofore had seldom or never engaged in war 
but with honour to herself, was in a 
more effective state now than ever, as 
respected her establishments for the 
purpose of defence. No doubt this was 
the case—every body recollected our past 


from the true principle of the law. 


_to it; but in the present Motion he found 
| it impossible to concur. His noble rela- 
| tion had gone into a variety of statements 
with respect to the amount of relief given 
from time to time to the poor in different 
| places, for the purpose of proving the ex- 
' istence of great distress; but before their 
Lordships could determine how far these 
| statements formed a correct test of the 
state of the working classes, it would be 
desirable to know on what principle, and 
under what circumstances, the returns had 
Noble Lords must know 
that there had been frequent departures in 


| 


A 


practice had arisen (he spoke not now 
either in approbation or disapprobation of 


achievements; but did noble Lords believe, | 


if our armies had been composed of men 
thus degraded, that even under the com- 
mand of the greatest general of this or 
any other age they could have stormed the 
ramparts of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, 


scaled the Pyrennees, conquered at Water- | 
_ irregular, mode of paying a part of the 


loo, and placed the standard cf England 
in the capital of France ? 
ships might beassured, that if they allowed 
the people to be degraded and demoralized 
our whole happiness and prosperity— 
nay, our existence as an iudependent 
nation—must cease. He had intended to 
enter much more into detail, but felt 
unequal to the task in consequence of his 
late illness ; however, he felt less regret at 
having been obliged to curtail his observa- 
tions, as he was aware that his omissions 
would be amply supplied by noble Lords 
who agreed with him as to the absolute 
necessity of a free, a full, and a fair inquiry 
into the whole state and condition of the 
unfortunate class of men whose cause he 
had so feebly advocated. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving ‘ for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to take into 
consideration the internal State of the 
Country, more particularly with respect to 
the condition of the Working Classes, and 
the effect of Taxation upon productive 
industry.” 

Earl Bathurst said, if his noble relation 
had moved for a Select Committee to ex- 
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Their Lord- | 


it) of overseers paying a part of the wages 
of workmen out of the rates, the farmers 
employing these men paying the remainder, 
Now, according to these returns, the de- 
scription of persons receiving parochial 
relief was left undefined, and it did not 
appear under what, circumstances the in- 
crease had taken place. It might be that 
it was owing only to the improper, at least 


wages of labour out of the rates, which was 


, a relief not to the labourer but to his em- 


| 





ployer. His noble relative laid great stress 
upon the increase of the Poor-rates in cer- 
tain places during the last winter, but he 
should recollect that the last winter was 
one of unusual severity; and that we could 
not possibly judge of the state of the 
working classes throughout the country 
by the distress that took place under such 
circumstances in particular districts. The 
noble Lord endeavoured to prove the dis- 
tress of the working classes by the diminu- 
tion in the amount of deposits in Savings’- 
banks ; but he should be aware that a law 
had been passed, not long since, by which 
no individual could have more than 2002. 
in Savings’-banks, or deposit a larger sum 
than 30/. in one year. When this fact was 
considered, the diminution was at once 
accounted for, and it appeared that it af- 
forded no proof whatever of distress. His 
objection to the Motion was, that although 
it was apparently confined to the appoiut- 
ment of a committee to examine into the 
state of the working classes, the actual 
R 2 
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inquiry would be as extensive as that re- 
cently proposed to be instituted by a noble 
Lord, and rejected by the House. In fact, 
this was precisely the same proposition as 
the former, with this difference—that in the 
one case the inquiry was to have been at the 
Bar of the House, and in this it was pro- 
posed to institute it by means of a Select 
Committee. There was no real limitation 
in the noble Duke’s Motion, although there 
might be an apparent one: it involved an 
inquiry into the whole internal state of the 
country, and was not confined to the con- 
dition of the working classes. If the 
Motion were agreed to, their Lordships 
must go into every county and district for 
the purpose of making an investigation into 
the state of the working classes in each. 
They would first have to inquire into the 


number of agricultural labourers wholly | 
out of employment—into the number only | 
enjoying partial and occasional employment | 

what wages both classes received; and | 


then it would be necessary to ascertain 
whether wages were so reduced as to de- 
prive these individuals, or a portion of 
them, of sufficient means of subsistence. 
Their Lordships must ascertain what amount 
of wages was contributed by the farmers, 
and how much was paid out of the poor- 
rates. Could they stop there? No; in 
justice to the farmer and landlord they 
must examine into the cause of the reduc- 
tion of wages, and see what had obliged 
the farmer to diminish the amount of em- 
ployment and the price of labour. The 
farmers would complain of taxation, of the 
pressure of the Poor-rates, and talk of 
rents not being sufficiently reduced. What 
did this involve but an inquiry into the 
whole state of the agricultural interests, 
and the causes of its depressed condition ? 
The same thing applied to the manufactur- 
ing interests. Their Lordships would have 
to inquire, in every manufacturing town, 
into the amount of wages, and it would be 
said they were insufficient. They would 
hear of the great numbers out of employ- 
ment, and it would be necessary to inves- 
tigate the causes of low wages and want 
of employment. The manufacturer would 
say his profits were so small that he could 
not afford higher wages, and that his only 
chance of disposing of his goods at home 
or abroad consisted in bringing them into 
the market at a low price, which could not 
be effected unless wages were low. He 
would say, that such was the redundancy 
of manufactures brought into the home 
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market by reason of the extensive use of 
machinery, that he could not sell except at 
a low price: and he would add, that he 
was exposed to the competition of foreign 
manufacturers, who could bring their goods 
into this country under the existing system, 
which did not afford the home manufac- 
turer a sufficient protection. Then their 
Lordships would have the whole of the 
system foolishly called Free Trade to inquire 





into. The manufacturer would say, that 
as regarded the foreign market, he could 
| only sell at a price that afforded little or 
‘no profit, and that if he were to increase 
' the rate of wages, even in the smallest de- 
gree, he would be driven out of the market. 
Thus this inquiry, professing to be simply 
an investigation into the condition of the 
_ working classes, amounted, in point of fact, 
to an inquiry into the state of the whole of 
our agricultural and manufacturing inter- 
ests, and in what manner they were affect- 
But the House 
/was not only called upon to appoint a 
committee to enter into the state of the 
working classes, but also to investigate the 
manner in which taxation affected produc- 
tive industry. What item of taxation did 
| not this inquiry include? Every tax, every 
item of the Customs and Excise, more or 
less affected productive industry; so that 
| we must inquire into the whole state of 
our financial system. His noble relation 
stated his anxious wish for a reduction of 
taxation, and mentioned taxes which he 
appeared to think onght to be reduced ; 
but where was thesubstitute for these taxes? 
| It was said ‘there are a great many taxes 
which you may reduce, and increase the 
revenue thereby.” That was a hazardous 
speculation, and it would hardly be pre- 
-tended, whatever might be the final result 
of such a course, that for the first year or 
two, at least, there would not be a decided 
loss, which must necessarily be supplied. 
The noble Earl re-stated his opinion as to 
the too extensive nature of the proposed 
inquiry; and observed, that to any motion 
of such a nature he must object, on the 
ground that great expectations would be 
excited, and disappointed as certainly as 
excited. His noble relation did not include 
the tax upon Corn in considering the taxes 
which pressed upon the working classes ; 
but other noble Lords might not be so for- 
‘bearing. After observing that the Corn- 
‘Jaws were yet a source of contention in 
| the community, the noble Earl went on to 
‘say, that if he were asked what would 


ed by the existing laws. 
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afford the greatest present relief to the 
working classes, he should say a free 
trade in Corn; but if he looked to their 
permanent interests, his reply would be 
very different. If he were asked what 
would ultimately be most injurious to the 
interests of the country at large, and there- 
fore to the working classes, by ruining the 
home market, his answer would be, opening 
the trade in Corn, and leaving the British 
agriculturist without protection. There 
might be, and there would be, different 
opinions on the subject, and if this com- 
mittee were appointed it would be im- 
possible to shut out a discussion of the 
Corn-laws,—a discussion which, on every 
ground, was to be avoided if possible; but 
ought particularly to be deprecated, as 
fomenting a division between the two great 
interests of the country. Neither could 
their Lordships, in the proposed inquiry, 
shut out the great question of the Currency. 
The noble Marquis opposite (Lansdown) 
would probably be upon the committee, 
and his opinions as to a standard of value 
were well known to their Lordships. The 
noble Earl proceeded to comment upon 
the Marquis of Lansdown’s opinions on 
the subject of a double standard, and ob- 
served, that the noble Marquis had spoken 
of the relative supply of, and proportion 
between, gold and silver, and of the advan- 
tage of recurring to what he considered 
the ancient standard. The noble Marquis 
stated, that up to 1797, silver was the origi- 
nal standard. He did not wish to put his 
opinionin competition with that of the noble 
Marquis, but he had always thought that 
since the year 1717, when an Act was 
passed on the subject by the advice of 
Sir Isaac Newton, gold had been rendered 
the common coin of the realm. He main- 
tained that at that time gold became as 
much a standard of value as silver. The 
practice as well as the principle bore out 
the assertion: from 1717 to 1797 the 
whole amount of silver in circulation never 
exceeded 550,000/., and in fact gold was 
the current coin. From the moment that 
a limitation was fixed upon payments in 
silver it then ceased to be a standard. 
True, it might formerly have been received 
to any extent, but that was not now the 
case. But what, he would ask, was the 
value of silver? ‘The real value was thirty 
per cent below the nominal value. In 
other words, if a man had collected a cer- 
tain quantity of silver, and had a bill of 
700, to pay, he was compelled to pay in 
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that silver to the nominal value of 1002. 
At the same time, however, what was the 
state of the people respecting the silver 
tokens? It might be illustrated in the 
same manner. For if a man having this 
bill of 701. to pay, and a quantity of silver 
on hand, went to the Bank, he there re- 
ceived 702. in sovereigns to discharge his 
debt. At present we had gold as the sole 
standard, paper convertible into gold, and 
silver tokens, also convertible into gold, but 
not constituting a legal tender in payment 
of a sum above 27, The amount of silver 
in circulation formed, in fact, as to value, 
no inconsiderable part of the whole cur- 
rency. ‘The effect of the noble Marquis’s 
principle might be, to change the standard, 
and pay with a lower standard debts con- 
tracted in a higher; putting the difference 
into the debtor’s pocket. ‘To a proposition 
such as that, if made, he must always be 
opposed. But why did he allude to the 
subject? Simply because their Lordships 
must go into the state of the currency if a 
committee were appointed, for half the 
petitions that had been presented attributed 
the distress to the state of the currency. 
The noble Earl recapitulated his former 
statement as to the extensive nature of 
the inquiry, which, if entered upon, would 
keep the country in a state of suspense for 
a longer period than the present Session, 
upon subjects the most important, and 
would, in the end, be of no advantage to 
the country, but terminate in producing 
general dissatisfaction and disappointment. 
Upon these grounds he should oppose the 
Motion. 

The Earl of Mansfield expressed his 
entire concurrence in the Motion of his 
noble friend, whose arguments, he hoped, 
when their Lordships came to vote upon 
the question, would be found to have 
made as great an impression on the minds 
of other noble Lords, as they made on his 
own. They appeared to him so con- 
vincing, that he thought the noble Earl’s 
objections to the proposition entitled to 
but little consideration. His noble friend’s 
proposed inquiry divided itself into two 
branches—first an investigation of the in- 
ternal state of the country, with reference 
to the condition of the working classes; 
and secondly, an examination of the effect 
of taxation upon productive industry. 
He thought that no valid objections could 
be taken, either to the subject or the man- 
ner of the inquiry. The subject he had 
just stated, and as to the manner of the 
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inquiry, it was proposed to refer it to a 
Select Committee, which was better calcu- 
lated to manage such an investigation 
than a Committee of the whole House, 
and could, with less show of reason, be 
objected to by Ministers. The noble 


Earl’s objection to the subject of the in- | 
quiry was, that although apparently a | 
simple Motion, it was likely to open up | 


too many topics: and there might be a 
Jatent fear lest we should discover that the 
distress which had been represented in 


the royal Speech as partial and temporary, | 


was general, and likely to be «nfortu- 
nately too permanent. 


result, the question was, whether they 
could, consistently with their duty, refuse 
it? When, upon all hands, it was admit- 
ted that at least some distress existed, 
was it not proper that they should investi- 
gate its nature and extent, the circum- 
stances which had caused it, and endea- 


vour to devise some remedy for it? He | 
| be misunderstood, whether he partook of 


had not the advantage of being present in 
his place when his Majesty’s Speech was 
read on the first day of the Session, but 
he confessed that the light manner in 
which the prevailing distress was touched 
did strike him with some surprise; 
although perhaps those light touches cost 
more labour, and were attended with 
more difficulty, than the more grave and 
weighty portions of that Speech. Their 
Lordships would recollect, however, that 
it was not the Speech of his Majesty, 
but of his Majesty’s Ministers. There 
were, perhaps, some ministerial emolu- 
ments, in the amount of which, at the 
time the Speech was delivered, the Govern- 
ment had no idea of proposing any reduc- 
tion, and they, being quite exempt from 
distress themselves, disbelieved that any 
distress existed with respect to others. 
They thought, he supposed, considering 
the situation in which they were them- 
selves placed, that general prosperity pre- 
vailed throughout the country. If there 
were any misconception or misrepresent- 
ation of the real state of the country, 
Ministers were alone responsible for it. 
Considering the time and circumstances of 
the meeting to which that Speech was 
submitted, not for discussion, but for ap- 
probation, he was very much reminded 
of a saying of a certain king of Persia, 
who never felt more convinced of the hap- 
piness and prosperity of all mankind than 
when his own appetite was satisfied. The 
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Motion were to have such an unfortunate | 
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Speech no doubt was agreed to at a 
' Cabinet dinner and their Lordships had 
the authority of a proverb for saying that 
‘Un homme riche, quand il a bien dine, 
voit tout le monde heureux.’ So it 
appeared to be with Ministers—-they 
were well rewarded, and they took it for 
granted that every body else must be as 
well off as they were. That there was 
' distress amongst those classes to whom his 
noble friend’s Motion extended could not 
be doubted: and their patient endurance 
of that distress deserved the utmost sym- 
| pathy of the legislature. Some persons 
would, perhaps, say that their patience 
arose from the confidence which they 
placed in his Majesty’s Ministers ; others 
might be of opinion that there was no 
confidence in Ministers themselves—that 
they were viewed like the National Debt, 
or any other grievance, which could not 
be removed suddenly, but which the 
| people would be glad to get rid of. He 
would not say, and he hoped he should not 
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| or rejected that opinion, At the same 
| time, he wished to observe, that he would, 
| with their Lordships’ indulgence, at any 
time state his sentiments, and nothing 
' should induce him to adopt the opinions 
of any other man. He attributed the pa- 
'tience of the people to another cause: 
| first, to that energy of mind which was so 
| justly alluded to by his noble friend ; and 
| secondly, to a great increase of common 
| sense, which prevented the people from 
‘being seduced by factious demagogues. 
| They looked to Parliament for relief, be- 
| cause they knew that in Parliament there 
| was always a body of men anxious to in- 
| vestigate their circumstances, and to pro- 
tect their interests. They knew that se- 
ditious language, or acts of violence and 
insubordination, could have no other 
| effect but to neutralize and render ineffec- 
| tual the efforts of their advocates, if not 
to cause the continuance of those mea- 
‘sures of which they might have most 
| reason tocomplain. This statement might 
| not be so flattering to some individuals as 
‘they could wish; but in making it, he 
placed the patience and forbearance of the 
people on their just and proper grounds. 
In the midst of the gloomy views by 
which that class of the community was 
surrounded, he could not look upon their 
improved loyalty without experiencing the 
most consolatory feeling. But he wished 
again to impress on their Lordships, that 
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them a great and serious claim on the at- 
tention of the legislature; and he trusted 


that Parliament would at least manifest | 


the wish, if it had not the power, to re- 
lieve them. He called on their Lordships, 
therefore, not to refuse to take all the cir- 
cumstances of the times into consideration. 
It might be thought that he argued the 


question as if their Lordships viewed the | 
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the patient endurance of the people gave | sufler long without affecting the agri- 





distress from an exalted height, where it | 


never could reach, being themselves free | 


from the contagion. But was this the 
case? In other countries, where the 
superb palace, resplendent with every orna- 
ment that art could furnish, and loaded 
with every luxury that Europe could sup- 
ply, stood by the side of the lowly and 
wretched cottage, which appeared before 
it like Lazarus pining at the rich man’s 
gate, there was no community of senti- 
ment between the tenants of such opposite 
dwellings, founded upon the conscious- 
ness of equal rights and freedom and pro- 
tection by the law. No! They had no 
common interest or feeling—the discre- 
pancy between them in all things was as 
great as it was in wealth and station. 


But it was far otherwise in this country, 
No tra- | 


at least it had formerly been so. 


{ 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


veller could then pass through England | 
(and the fact ought not to escape their | 
Lordships’ observation) without perceiving, | 
that though wealth was unequally distri- | 
buted, as it must be more or less in every | 


country, yet that there was a greater and 


more general diffusion of property, and of 


the advantages of property here, than in | 


any other quarter of the world. 
was, that objects of misery would some- 
times meet the sight, but there formerly 


True it | 


was not (he wished he could say that | 


there is not) that stamp of misery im- 
pressed on the common class of people 
which was to be seen elsewhere. This 
was to be attributed to that feeling of 
universal interest which pervaded all 
ranks of society. 
of people were in misery, and this could 
not long exist without affecting all classes 
proceeding from the manufacturing and 
agricultural labourers till it reached the 
very highest. He was convinced, to use 
the prevailing language of the day, that 
the productive classes could not long 
remain in a state of misery and dis- 
tress without seriously affecting every 
class of consumers. He would assert that 
the manufacturing labourer could not 
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cultural labourer — until, finally, the 
owners and occupiers of land, and, in 
short, every class of proprietors, would be- 
come included in one universal distress. 
He held this to be a certain, though per- 
haps not an immediate etlect. There was 
one point to be ascertaived which, in his 
opinion, ought to be developed in the com- 
mittee ; and that was, whether the misery 
which bore down ditterent classes of people 
had one common cause and origin, or 
whether the misery of one class was re- 
flected from the misery of others; and 
that would be one of the most difficult 
and important parts of the investiga- 
tion. He looked to the chain of interest 
—he looked to the links of that chain, 
which, though not perhaps visible to all, 
yet bound the community together, 
and which, therefore, was a proper subject 
for investigation. Taking the question in 
that point of view, it was not the interest 
of the lower classes, but their own in- 
terests, to which their attention was called. 
If this inquiry were agreed to, he hoped 
that many of the statements of the ex- 
isting distress would turn out to have been 
overcharged ; but if the allegations con- 
tained in the petitions which were laid on 
their Lordships’ Table were at allsupported 
by facts (and of that he had little doubt), 
then their Lordships would be imperatively 
required, for their own sakes, to save the 
labouring classes from the sad degrada- 
tion to which they were hastening, In 
looking to the real wealth and prosperity 
of a country, he contended that it was not 
to be found in the concentration of great 
riches in the hands of a few individuals : 
it was not to be seen in the profligate dis- 
play of luxury, while the suffering poor 


| were wanting bread; the sure test of na- 


tional wealth was the degree in the scale 
of comfort and happiness which the lowest 
class of the people maintained. The se- 


cond branch of his noble friend’s inquiry 


But now whole bodies | 
ductive industry. 


was as to the effect of taxation on pro- 
Here he must. say, 
whatever advantage might be taken of the 
observation, that the widest possible field 
of inquiry presented itself, He thought 
that their Lordships could not go into that 
examination without investigating. the 
whole financial system of the country— 
the amount of taxes, the operation of the 
Corn-laws and of the Poor-rates—and last 
of all, and, he would say, the most important 
of all, the effect of the great alteration in 
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thecurrency. It mightseem that aninquiry 
so multifarious would be interminable ; 
but their Lordships should recollect that 
reports might be made from time to time, 
and different subjects could thus be gra- 
dually and successively brought under their 
Lordships’ attention in such a manner as 
would best enable them to adapt legisla- 
tive measures to the peculiarities of each 
subject. He had turned his attention 
very seriously to many of the matters into 
which it was proposed the committeeshould 
inquire—buthe would not, at present, state 
his opinions respecting them to their Lord- 
ships; because he felt that it would an- 
swer no useful purpose. His sentiments 
might be met by the statements and opi- 
nions of others, so as to furnish grounds 
to some of their Lordships, and excuses to 
more, to refuse this committee. They 
would be very apt to declare that there 
was no use in granting a committee, 
when the subjects to be considered were 
so numerous. If any noble Lord en- 
tered into the committee, determined to 
assume, instead of endeavouring to ascer- 
tain, facts—determined to adhere to pre- 
conceived opinions, as if they were im- 
mutably established — an inquiry con- 
ducted by such individuals would be 
worse than useless. The duty of that 
committee would be, he apprehended, 
first, to ascertain the facts ; and he would 
appeal to every noble Lord who heard 
him, whether that was an easy task? The 
next point would be, to look to the cause 
of the distress, and to suggest, if their 
Lordships could, a proper remedy. He 
felt it to be his duty to agree to the ap- 
pointment of this Select Committee. He 


thought, when there were so many objects | 


to be inquired into, that a Select Commit- 
tee was, if not the best mode that could be 
adopted, at least the best that had been 
proposed, and therefore he should sup- 
port it. He should, however, have been 
much better pleased if the inquiry had 
proceeded from Ministers themselves, who 
had much greater facilities for investi- 
gating the several subjects, and submitting 
them to a committee, than Peers not con- 
nected with the Government. They had 
instituted such inquiries on former occa- 
sions. They might, after investigating the 
subject, declare whether a remedy could 
be found, or what measures were necessary 
for the preservation of the country. Look- 
ing, however, to the system which Minis- 
ters pursued, he did not know how else 
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his noble friend could proceed, except by 
moving for a committee. If Ministers 
met the present distress with stout denials 
—if they refused an inquiry by which 
alone the discordant statements of those 
who rejected the idea of distress, and of 
those who loudly proclaimed its existence, 
could be brought to the test—if they 
would not allow Parliament to ascertain 
the state of the country, but let the 
matter just remain as it was—the people 
would, he conceived, have just cause for 
dissatisfaction. Under all the circum- 
stances, he saw no other fair mode of pro- 
ceeding but that of instituting the in- 
quiry which his noble friend had proposed. 
He hoped, that on this occasion, his noble 
friend would have the support of some 
noble Lords who, in former times, were very 
acute in discovering the distress of the 
country, and very anxious to remove it. 
He was the more desirous that his noble 
friend should receive that assistance, be- 
cause he observed, that for some time past 
—owing, he supposed, to the force of their 
eloquence—they had a very considerable 
influence on the measures of that Govern- 
ment to which they formerly were in 
direct opposition. 

The Earl of Eldon rose, with great re- 
gret, he said, to address their Lordships 
for a short time. But, however painful 
the subject was, he could not avoid de- 
livering his sentiments on it, as he felt a 
most sincere desire to make one struggle 
more for the relief of his country. - If their 
Lordships wished to preserve the link which 
connected the highest and the lowest 
class in the empire, they must investigate 
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' the distress which now existed, and they 





must make plain and intelligible what the 
causes of it were, and point out the remedy 
by which it might be alleviated. They 
ought to prove to the people that they en- 
tertained a real desire to remove their 
evils, The great peculiarity of this coun- 
try, beyond all others, was this—that we 
were, from the lowest of us to the highest, 
dove-tailed into one common connexion 
with each other, and one class could not 
suffer without affecting the others. He 
did most sincerely hope and trust that 
their Lordships would endeavour to satisfy 
the people that they would do their utmost 
to ascertain the cause of the distress, and 
that they would, after mature deliberation, 
declare whether some mode of relief could 
or could not be devised. He should sup- 
port the present Motion, remembering the 
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mischievous projects that were afloat in the 
years 1792-3-4 and 5, and remembering 
how Parliament, by its exertions, had then 
succeeded in putting an end to discontent. 
He hoped that their Lordships would, by 
the vote of that night, be enabled to ter- 
minate any projects of a similar nature 
which might then be in agitation, and by 
satisfying the people, put an end to their 
complaints. He trusted, accordingly, that | 
there would be no longer any objection 
upon the part of the House to the Motion, 
for a committee. They were told on a 
former night, by several noble Lords, that 
their only objection to the proposition 
then made by a noble Earl was founded 
on the mode of inquiry which he recom- 
mended. They were opposed to a Com- | 
mittee of the whole House, but now that | 
a Select Committee was proposed, their 
objections should be removed. He was 
not one of those who supposed it was 
in the power of Parliament to give entire 
relief to the people, but it was of the last 
importance to have them satisfied, if it 
were not in its power to comply with their 
wishes, that at least it was anxious to in- 
quire into the causes of their distress, and 
to afford them all possible assistance. He 
was encouraged to hope, from what had 
passed upon a former occasion, that this 
inquiry would not now be denied—an in- | 
quiry which the assertion in the King’s | 
Speech, that described the distress as only 
partial, did in itself, after the many docu- 
ments to a contrary effect which had been 
laid before the House, render necessary. 
Ministers had found out that the country 
might be relieved of taxation to the extent 
of three millions and a half, in one Spring 
morning, and they even doubted whether 
the relief might not extend to five millions ; 
he, therefore, felt confident, that as the 
weather improved, the country might ex- 
pect further discoveries of this sort. The 
same objections that had been urged | 
against an inquiry at the Bar of the House, 
were now urged against an inquiry by a 
Select Committee. In his opinion, many | 
important things might be stated to a Se- 
lect Committee as to the causes of dis- 
tress ; whilst individuals might be able to , 
ascertain which of them admitted of relief, | 
which of alleviation, and which were be- 

yond the power of remedy. He had no 
hesitation in saying, that if inquiry were 
denied, it was neither more nor less than | 
a total abandonment of all the duties of | 
Parliament. But he had confidence in | 
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the people of this country. They were 
well disposed in their periods of distress, 
and none but Englishmen could suffer as 
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| they had done; nor could they have borne 


their suffering but from a love of that 


_ Constitution which they knew would sooner 
‘or later make them happier than any 


other people in the world. He had guarded 
himself against anything that could lead 
to a supposition that he was a friend to a 
change of the present system of Govern- 
ment. He thought, however, that an al- 
teration of the currency might afford some 
relief. In Scotland the people were in- 
dulged with a small-note circulation, and 
they did not seem so much distressed as 
the other inhabitants of the empire. It 
was extraordinary that in his native coun- 
ty, Northumberland, the Poor-rates were 
only at 1s. 6d. in the pound, whilst in some 
of the southern counties they were as high 
as 20s.in the pound. He could very easily 
account for this, for the small notes would 
no more stay in Scotland than any thing 
else [a laugh]. In that part of the coun- 
try, the people were too far north for the 
southerns, and they managed better than 
to want small notes, merely because Minis- 
ters said they should nothave them. Con- 
sidering the alterations of the currency 


| since 1797, he should say, that their effects 


upon contracts made in the interval of 
those changes amounted to a violation of 
honesty and good faith. He denied that 
he was an introducer of the measure of 
1797; all that he had then done was to 
propose that people should not be relieved 
from paying creditors in gold any longer 
than there was a necessity for it [a laugh]. 
But by the bill of 1797, although the 
power of arresting the debtor was taken 
away, yet gold could be demanded in pay- 
ment when execution was sued out. It 
was a subsequent Act which obliged cre- 
ditors to take payment in Bank-notes. He 
now thought that small notes might be 
issued, under proper regulations, without 
any detriment to the public interests. It 
wasadvisable, he thought, tomake bankers’ 
estates chargeable for their simple con- 


| tract debts, but it would be necessary to 


know what were the embarrassments pre- 
viously upon them. He recollected when 


| this country was at peace with Spain, and 


the Parliament of England was passing 
Acts to prevent men enlisting in the South 
American armies. At that time British 
subjects were sending large sums of money 
to those colonies, before they had been 
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recognised as Independent States by the | 
Sovereign of this country, and they were | 
likewise sending out goods ; but unless he 
was very much mistaken, all these trans- | 
actions had proved more or less disas- | 
trous; but this was the fault of the indivi- | 
duals, and let them suffer; it would | 
teach them that capitalists ought to em- | 
ploy their capital as much as possible to | 
the improvement of their own country ; | 
and if they sent to foreign states, they | 
must take upon themselves the blame and 
the consequences which they wished to 
throw upon Parliament. In the distur- 
bances that took place in 1792, 1793, 
1794, and 1795, the affections of the great 
body of the people were not disturbed by 
the distresses which oppressed them, for 
they saw that Parliament was anxious to 
relieve them ; and they therefore concurred 
in that war which Parliament, by their 
concurrence, was enabled to carry on, and 
by the suceessful termination of which 
the noble Duke opposite had made him- 
self so illustrious. The state of England 
was like a great and glorious pillar—the 
people formed its base; then came those 
of a little higher rank ; then still a little 
higher, until it reached the apex, on which 
stood the Monarch of the country. If the 
distresses of those who formed the basis 
of that pillar were entirely neglected, he 
need not tell the House what would ensue, 
There was not an Englishman of that class 
that was not enduring, in the most exem- 
plary manner, distresses difficult to con- 
ceive, and too painful for him to describe ; 
and he thought the people were entitled to 
have those distresses patiently and care- 
fully investigated by their Lordships. 

The Earl of Rosebery observed, that 
the noble Earl (Bathurst) who had alluded 
to what feli from him on a former night, 
relative to the silver standard of coinage, 
had not met his argument fairly. It was 
very true, as the noble Earl said, that in 
1717, when Sir Isaac Newton settled the 
currency, gold was made the standard. 
He had not disputed that fact. But the 
noble Eari must know, that the current 
gold coin was made conformably to the 
price of silver. The noble Earl stated 
what was perfectly correct, when he said, 
that in 1774 an Act of Parliament was 
brought in, limiting to the sum of 25/. the 
legal tender of silver coinage. But the 
noble Earl forgot to state, when mention- 
ing that fact, why it was so limited. The 
reason was, because the silver coinage was 
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then debased considerably below the value 
which it represented. The noble Lord 
admitted, indeed, that silver, toany weight, 
was allowed to be taken by the same Act. 
Now, if he were not mistaken in his opi- 
nion, that regulated the price of commo- 
dities, and was, therefore, a standard of 
value in the country. The noble Earl 
had stated, that if any man now went 
to the Bank with 70d. in silver, he 
could easily obtain for it 70. in sove- 
reigns, but that was merely from the 
civility of the Bank, arising from their 
want of silver in their current transactions. 
They were not under any obligation, that 
he was aware of, any more than any body 
else to accept more than 2/. in silver in 
the payment of adebt. With respect to 
the question immediately before the House, 
he begged leave to state, that he ac- 
quiesced most heartily in the Motion of 
the noble Duke. On the former occasion, 
when a motion for inquiry was under con- 
sideration, he had addressedtheir Lordships, 
and the noble Earl (Eldon) had entirely 
imisconceived the speech he made, and the 
conclusion at which he had arrived on 
that occasion. The tenor of his speech 
was in favour of inquiry, which he thought 
indispensable, although he voted against 
the proposition of the noble Earl. He 
did so because he thought that an in- 
quiry at the bar of their Lordships’ House 
would be most unsatisfactory. He felt 
that such an investigation would take 
up the time of their Lordships, and of 
his Majesty’s Government, most uselessly, 
and that it would excite expectations that, 
in the end, would be disappointed. He 
was of opinion that the course now pro- 
posed was perfectly exempt from that ob- 
jection ; and he was sure the inquiry would, 
if properly conducted, be eminently con- 
ducive to good. He perfectly agreed with 
his Majesty’s Speech where he recom- 
mended the House to separate those causes 
of distress which were beyond legislative 
control from those which might be within 
the reach of Parliament. He also agreed 
with that part of the Speech in which was 
recommended the greatest degree of cau- 
tion in any inquiry into so delicate and in- 
tricate a subject; but he could not ac- 
quiesce in the opinion, that because some 
of the causes of distress were beyond le- 
gislative control, that therefore the House 
was notto makeanyinquiry into those causes 
that were, or might be, within the reach 
of Parliament. This would amount to an 
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absolute prohibition of allinquiry. Every 
attempt to obtain inquiry in that House 
had failed of success, and he therefore 
could not understand why caution in in- 
quiry had been recommended in the Speech 
from the Throne. Although a relief from 
taxation might benefit the country, he 
thought that nothing could be of great 
and extensive good, unless the supply and 
demand of labour in the market were re- 
gulated; and if emigration were to be the 
relief, the vacuum must not be filled up. 
One important point, therefore, for inquiry 
was, the administration of the Poor-laws, 
aud to ascertain whether some means 
could not be devised for preventing the 
frequent inundations of Irish labourers, 
which, in his opinion, was one great cause 
of the disproportion between the supply of, 
and the demand for, labour in this country. 
The noble Earl (Eldon) was totally mis- 
taken in his ideas of the reason why the 
Poor-rates in Northumberland were so 
much lower than in the South. It was 
solely from the poor not being paid their 
wages out of the Poor-rates, as was the 
custom in the southern counties. The 
noble Earl, he also believed, was not cor- 
rectly informed, either as to the effects of 
small notes, orasto Scotch one pound notes 
circulating in Northumberland. He ac- 
knowledged that Scotland was not so dis- 
tressed as England; but that was more 
owing to the habits of her people than to 
the small notes ; and he did not believe that 
they circulated in the North of England. 
Whatever might be the conclusions to 
which a committee of their Lordships 
should come, he was sure that its recom- 
mendations, on the various points brought 
under their consideration, would be highly 
beneficial to the country. 

The Marquis Camden said, that after 
the best consideration which he had been 
able to give to the subject, he had come to 
the conclusion that the distress of the 
country was by no means so general as it 
was attempted to be made out. He felt it 
due to those who framed the Speech 
which was delivered from the Throne at 
the opening of the Session, to state that 
the nature of the existing distress was, in 
his opinion, correctly described in that 
document. If he were to contrast the 
present situation of the country with what 
it was in the year 1822, he should say 
that the comparison was in favour of the 
present period. In 1822, the complaints 
of distress amongst the farmers were much 
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more general than now, and many land. 
lords, himself amongst the number, were 
then obliged to forgive their tenants a year’s 
rent. In the present year he had not re- 
ceived a single notice to quit from any of 
his tenants. Under those circumstances, 
he could not believe the distress was so 
general as had been described. The dis- 
tress of the country was spoken of in a 
manner which induced him to suppose 
that those who dwelt upon it so much, 
considered it no bad sport to distress the 
Administration. Their Lordships were di- 
vided into a variety of parties, and dis- 
tress seemed to be the text on which they 
all preached. There was not only Mi- 
nisterial and Opposition benches, there 
were ultra-tory benches, the discontented 
benches, and the cross-benches, where the 
neutrals generally sat, and which were 
now nearly deserted. With respect to the 
meetings that were held out of doors, they 
seemed to be formed for the purpose of 
backing opinions which were delivered in 
Parliament, and in most instances the pe- 
titions which proceeded from them did not 
express the real feelings of the persons 
assembled. He was sorry to hear it stated 
by a noble Earl, (Mansfield) that his Ma- 
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jesty’s Ministers were not aware of the 


distressed condition of the country. It 
was impossible that they should not be 
aware of the distress if it existed. That 
distress did exist to a certain extent Mi- 
nisters admitted, and they had resorted to 
the reduction of taxation, and the enforce- 
ment of economy, as the best means of 
alleviating it. The remedy for such dis- 
tress as existed, was unquestionably eco- 
nomy and reduced taxation; and he was 
sure that the present Government had 
evinced a strong disposition in favour of 
both. <A prudent economy had been both 
professed and practised. Upon the ques- 
tion of the currency he did not intend to 
touch further, than tosay that he conceived 
some benefit would result from permitting 
country bankers to issue more paper, upon 
giving adequate security that they would 
be able to take it up. He placed great 
reliance on the good sense of the people, 
and believed the period was not far distant 
when the complaint of distress would cease. 

The Earl of Winchilsea expressed his 
cordial satisfaction at the able and feel- 
ing manner in which his noble friend 
had brought under the consideration of 
their Lordships the faithful picture of the 
distress which pervaded the great body of 
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the labouring classes of the community, 
which had entitled him to the gratitude of 
his country, and had established for him a 
character which was more to be envied than 
even the high honours which he had earned 
in the field. What did his noble friend’s 
Motion call on their Lordships to do? To 
inquire into the distress which pervaded 
the great body of the labouring popula- 
tion, as well manufacturing as agricultural. 
Could any individual who was aware of 
the unhappy situation of the great body 
of his countrymen, and had one particle of 
feeling about him, deny the justice and 
expediency of such an investigation? His 
noble friend proposed the inquiry with the 
view of tracing the distress to its sources, 
and of applying, as far as was in the 
power of Parliament, a remedy for them. 
He had heard with surprise a member of 
the Government—the President of the 
Council—assert that an inquiry into the 
state of the agricultural and manufacturing 
population could not be entered upon 
without also going into an inquiry into 
the distress which affected every interest 
in theempire. Because other classes were 
distressed, was that a reason why no in- 
quiry should take place into the condition 
of the classes which were the object of 
his noble friend’s Motion? He could not 
conceive that the House would refuse their 
assent to the Motion. A noble Lord had 
stated, that he considered the Poor-laws 
as one of the chief causes of the present 
distress of the labouring classes. He could 
not imagine on what ground the noble 
Lord founded that opinion. If the dis- 
tressed labourers did not receive the 
7,000,0002. of Poor-rates, their condition 
would be much worse than it was at pre- 
sent. He believed that if the Poor-laws 
were administered in their real spirit and 
intention, they would prove to be the finest 
code ever framed by the wisdom of man. 
It was the abuse of the laws, and not the 
laws themselves, which should be con- 
demned. He firmly believed that there 
was but one interest in the country—that 
all were desirous to place affairs upon the 
best and most prosperous footing; but he 
thought, at the same time, that mistaken 
notions prevailed ; and if it were true, as 
was asserted by some, that distress was 
by no means general, let the Motion be 
carried, and an opportunity would be 
afforded of ascertaining, beyond contra- 
diction, the real condition of the people, 
and the true extent of the distress, No 
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man in the country would receive with 
more heart-felt gratification the proof that 
the distress was limited, than the humble 
individual now addressing the House. 
He was prepared to admit, that if the Mo- 
tion were carried, the inquiry would em- 
brace a considerable number of important 
questions ; but, as it seemed to him, that 
was the very reason why the investigation 
should be undertaken. Was the House to 
say to the distressed, who were earnestly 
beseeching relief, that because the Mo- 
tion, confined as it was to the labouring 
classes, would include other topics of 
great interest and importance, it was not 
fit that any investigation at all should take 
place? Notwithstanding what the noble 
Marquis who had last addressed the House 
had stated, he must declare his opinion, 
that the distress of the country had been 
gradually augmenting for years past. If 
the noble Marquis would take the trouble to 
investigate the subject, he would find that 
the distress now existing in Kent ex- 
ceeded any thing of the kind within the 
memory of man. He had heard froma 
gentleman connected with that once flou- 
rishing county, that numbers of farms 
were occupied at no rent at all. He had 
also heard from an acting magistrate of 
the county, that his land was occupied by 
tenants who had paid him no rent for the 
last seven years. A few days ago one of 
that gentleman’s tenants came to him and 
told him that he was indebted to him for 
seven years’ rent. The landlord supposed 
that he had come to pay him; but he 
placed some money on the table, and said 
—<‘ If you take that, I have not a farthing 
left to purchase seed with, and I will give 
up possession of the farm as soon as you 
please.” He could, if he pleased, mention 
numberless instances of this description. 
The class of freeholders who composed 
the link which connected the peasantry 
with the higher classes of society had, in 
that part of the county where he resided, 
been reduced one-half in the last six years, 
and at the present moment half the pro- 
perty of those remaining was on sale. If 
such a state of things were allowed to con- 
tinue, it must end in the breaking of all 
the bonds which held society together. 
He wished he could coincide in the opi- 
nion expressed by some noble Lords, that 
the country at large felt confidence in the 
present Ministers; but he could not shut 
his eyes to what had. passed at a late 
meeting, where he had been present, and 
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where anything but confidence in Minis- 
ters had been expressed. He begged, at 
the same time, to disclaim any wish to have 
his opinions backed by meetings out of 
doors, or any intention of attacking Mi- 
nisters, or rendering their situation more 
distressing than it was, for, in his opinion, 
it was one which was far from being en- 
viable. He did not attribute the situation 
of the country to the conduct of the pre- 
sent Government. It had arisen from 
causes as to which he would not, at that 
moment, attempt to offer an opinion. 
He was averse to the meeting which had 
taken place in Kent, because he thought 
that the petitions of the people had not 
been received in Parliament with the de- 
ference and respect to which they were 
entitled ; but as he was determined never to 
separate himself from the great body of 
the freeholders, he told them, as they 
wished to express their sentiments, that 
the only constitutional mode of doing so 
was by a county meeting; for he hated 
what were called hole-and-corner meetings. 
He implored their Lordships to give their 
support and approbation to the Motion of 
his noble friend, and to avail themselves of 
this opportunity of showing that they sympa- 
thised with the people in their sufferings, 
and were willing todo their utmost to afford 
relief. It was to be recollected that the 
proposition now submitted did not impugn 
the conduct of Ministers; for he agreed 
with his noble friend, that it ought rather 
to have originated with them as the anx- 
ious guardians of the national prosperity. 
In conclusion, he would express the strong 
feelings of gratification he experienced, 
which he was certain would be partici- 
pated in by every man who heard him, at 
seeing his noble friend who had brought 
forward the Motion restored to health. 
The Duke of Buckingham said, that no 
one could join more cordially than he did 
in the sentiment of satisfaction expressed 
by the noble Earl, at the manner in which 
the noble Duke had been enabled to per- 
form his duties, after the indisposition 
which he regretted, both on public and 
private grounds. The noble Duke’s pro- 
position was divided into two parts—one 
embraced the consideration of the labouring 
poor, the other an inquiry into the state of 
taxation, and its effects on the productive 
industry of the country. His objection to 
the Motion was, that it was too compre- 
hensive. If either of the two questions 
had been proposed, the House might have 
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entertained it ; but both together were too 
much. The question was, not whether 
it was right to enter upon the inquiry pro- 
posed by the noble Duke, but the quo 
animo in which the subject had been 
brought forward. The noble Duke’s ob- 
ject, of course, was, ashe hadhimself stated, 
to impress on the public and their lordships 
the idea that the distressed state of the la- 
bouring classes was occasioned by the 
weight of taxation, The present, how- 
ever, was not the only occasion on which 
the country had heard the cry raised of 
wo, destruction, and ruin. For the last 
hundred and fifty years Parliament had 
rung with the same statements. When- 
ever rents had fallen, and the Poor-rates 
pressed heavily, the country had been de- 
scribed to be in a state of distress and 
ruin, and the labouring classes in a state 
of degradation. Even the amiable and 
excellent George Earl of Middleton, had 
fallen into that delusion, and declared in 
his day that the weight of taxation was so 
great that it was impossible any class of 
the community could survive it; and Sir 
John Sinclair, in one of his publications, 
had shewn that, according to the various 
declarations, the country had been ruined 
and bankrupt no less than twenty-two 
times between 1688 and 1723. In treat- 
ing of the condition of the poorer classes 
of the community, it was necessary to ex- 
ercise the utmost caution, and their Lord- 
ships’ discussions ought to be managed with 
the utmost delicacy. The poor were al- 
ways prone to believe that every thing 
which was done by the higher classes was 
done for their own interest, and not for 
the welfare of the poorer classes. They 
eagerly snatched at any hope which was 
held out to them, and bitterly regretted 
any disappointment. He objected to the 
Motion, because it would excite hopes 
which could not be realized. If he thought 
that it was in the power of Parliament to 
remedy the situation of the poor, he would 
cordially support the Motion; but he would 
never lend his sanction to a proposition 
which would excite hopes that must be 
disappointed. He was willing to do jus- 
tice to the motives of the noble Duke, 
and congratulated him on having, thus 
early in his political career, come forward 
in behalf of the poor. But all persons 
would not do him that justice, and he 
ought to be aware that many individuals 
would be found out of the House, who 
would make use of his name and authority 
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to excite expectations which they knew 
could never be realized, with a view to pro- 
fit by the subsequent discontent. For his 
own part, he did not think that the poor 
only were deserving of attention. It was 
impossible for their Lordships not to know 
that other classes were deeply affected. 
When the labourer had no employment, | 
the landlord was obliged to support him. | 
So long as the land existed the pauper’s | 
claims could not be denied. They were at- | 
tended to, indeed, before the landlord could | 
put a single pound of rent into his pocket. | 
What did the labourer care for the distress | 
of the farmer, for his wants were supplied, | 
though the other might have his house 
sold over his head? The situation of the 
poor alone, therefore, ought not to be in- 
quired into, but rather the situation of all 
classes, In his opinion, the present suf- 
ferings of all classes, in various parts of the 
country, was attributable to the altered 
circumstances of the country as to our 
foreign relations, and even to our being in 
a state of peace. For example, something 
had been said by the noble Earl near him 
of the decay of opulent and respectable 
freeholders ; but it was obvious that much 
of the distress was caused by their produce 
coming into competition with the cheaper 
produce of other countries. When farm- 
ing produce bore a high price, they had 
large incomes ; and now that its price had 
fallen, their incomes had been reduced in 
proportion. When prices were high they 
contracted expensive habits of living, and 
continuing to indulge in them when prices 
fell, they were unable to meet their ex- 
penses. Their distress arose from their in- 
ability to live as they had lived. Formerly, 
the greater part of the Metropolis was sup- 
plied with butter and cheese from the 
counties of Buckingham and Essex; but 
now those articles were brought to London 
in steam-boats from France and Holland. 
The butter which the noble Duke had 
eaten at breakfast that morning was most 
probably the produce of Holland, and thus 
he had assisted in adding to the depressed 
state of the agricultural interest. The se- 
cond part of the Motion was an inquiry 
into the subject of taxation. Now, in the 
first place, their Lordships should look, not 
merely at the state of taxation, but what 
proportion our taxes bore to the income of 
the country, and how far the revenue had 
diminished or increased; because, if our 
revenue had increased, and our trade had 
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of the taxation would go for verylittle. The 
most productive year before the war was 
1790, and after the war, the year 1823. 
Now, in the year 1790, the quantity of 
cotton wool consumed in this country 
was 31,400,000Ibs.; in 1823, it was 
249,700,000lbs. In 1790, the quantity of 
sheep’s wool consumed in this country 
was 3,200,000lbs. ; in 1823 it was 
30,200,000Ibs. ‘The quantity of British 
wool exported in 1825, the last year that 
our paper currency was in existence, was 
18,367lbs., in 1829 it was 1,669,389lbs. 
The quantity of cotton goods exported had 
probably doubled since 1819, while the 
price of the raw material had sunk to one 
half. Now what was all this a proof of? 
It was a proof that consumption had in- 
creased, and that taxation had had no sensi- 
ble effect upon our trade. He would further 
observe, that taxation had been as heavy 
in 1823, 1824, and 1825 as subsequently ; 
and, indeed, it was heavier, and then the 
country did not suffer from distress. Taxa- 
tion wasnot, therefore, the cause of the dis- 
tress. But probably his noble friend would 
say that then we had paper money to pay 
taxes ; (he saw paper money smiling in his 
face) but the distress of which noble Lords 
complained was far too general in its na- 
ture to be caused by a circumstance so 
limited in its operations as our change of 
currency. What, then, were the limits of 
the distress ? was it confined to our coun- 
try? Farfrom it. Thesame distress expe- 
rienced here was felt throughout the world. 
If it were said to be occasioned by tax- 
ation, go to Switzerland, where there is no 
taxation—go to America, go to France; 
the distress would be found the same. 
If it was contended that the distress was 
occasioned by the weight of our debt, go 
to countries not encumbered with debt— 
to America, where there is no debt; to 
France, where the debt is small; to Swit- 
zerland, where, perhaps, as in olden times, 
they may have money in their treasury, 
the distress isthe same. Then it was said, 
that our distress was occasioned by Free 
Trade. He had heard much of the prin- 
ciples of free trade, but he had not seen 
them often acted on. But let their Lord- 
ships go to those countries where there 
was no free trade—Germany, the Nether- 
lands, France—distress would be found to 
prevail in all. Then it was absurd and 
mischievous (if he might say so ofanything 
which occurred in their Lordships’ House), 
to say that the distress arose from causes 
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which did not exist in other places where 
the distress was at least equal to that 
which prevailed in this country. Then the 
paper currency had been cited as a cause. 
If his noble friend wished to return to those 
times of confidence, as he called them, be- 
tween the farmer and the banker, he (the 
noble Duke) could not participate in his 
wish. Some noble Lords wished for a 
restoration of the paper currency ; but to 
that he could not consent. If, in 1825, 
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the last year of the bubble speculations, ; 
165 bankers became bankrupt, the credit | 
of the country, instead of being distressed | 
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employment, and that it was daily increas- 
ing. With this conviction, he (the noble 
Duke) could not doubt that the evil was 
passing away, and that he should soon 
have to congratulate the noble Duke on 
the return of prosperity. He considered 
this Motion to be brought forward in an 
extraordinary state of the country and of 
parties. If their Lordships went into any 
club, they would find a moderate Whig 
holding this language: ‘‘ We must have 
free trade, and a metallic currency ; no- 
thing but that will save the country.” 
“ But,” said his noble friends, ‘do not 
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by a metallic currency, as was contended, | think of these things; they are the causes 
must be restored. The paper currency led | of our distress, of our particular distress ; 
to speculation, and that was followed by | these are what we mean to make speeches 
failure and general mistrust. Since this; about.” They were joined by the true- 
metallic currency was restored, 160 out of | blue Tories, who were now be Hemet for 
165 bankers were enabled to pay 20s.in the | Radical Reform, and down they came to 
pound. This proved that a paper currency | the House of Lords, or to the House of 
was not necessary to keep up the credit of, Commons, whichever it might happen to 
the country, when, during a metallic cur- | be, and one and all joined in a league to 


rency, these individuals could pay, in full, 
debts which they had contracted in paper. 
It was easy for the noble Duke to sit at the 
Custom-house, calling out for complaints 
of grievances. If the noble Duke heard 
from the north any unfavourable accounts 
of the state of the Tallow Trade, he called 
out for inquiry. If there was a pressure 
of French Silk in the market, the only 
remedy was a committee. The distress 
was general all over the world, and yet in- 
quiry was called for as if it had been ex- | 
clusively British. He granted that dis- | 
tress did exist, and to some extent ; it was | 
vain to deny it, and folly to conceal it. | 
This distress was owing mainly to the 
breaking down of the barriers of that com- 
mercial monopoly we had possessed during 
the war; and also to two bad seasons, 
with which Providence had visited us, 
after one brightone. It was partly owing, 
likewise, to the gradual resumption of 
cash payments, which could not be re- 
turned to without some inconvenience. 
But these causes were temporary, and so, 
he confidently believed, the distress would 
be. In the manufactures of the country 
there was already an increase of improve- 
ment and prosperity; and the times were, 
he trusted, coming round, when those who 
supported this inquiry would rejoice at 
their own disappointment and want of 
success. There was no reason for despair ; 
and it was satisfactory to know that ourma- 
nufacturers were rising from their late de- 
pression; that they were now getting full 








{ support a motion for a committee of in- 
quiry. Such was the state of parties, 
under which the present Motion was 
brought forward. Believing, then, that 
the Motion was brought forward by an un- 
wholesome and unconstitutional junction 
of parties, and that the effect of it would 
be, to excite and flatter the hopes of the 
poor, and afford no remedy to the disease 
complained of, he must oppose it. 

The Marquis of Salisbury observed, 
that it was a good systemof parliamentary 
tactics to endeavour to draw away the at- 
tention of the House from the subject of 
debate; which had been done by the 
noble President of the Council and the last 
speaker. The question had nothing to 
do with currency or free trade ; even these 
and several other topics had been debated. 
He had nothing to do with the question ofa 
constitutional or an unconstitutional state 
of parties, but was willing to give Govern- 
ment his support where he could. He 
felt some difficulty in forming his judg- 
ment so as to guide his vote on a motion 
for an inquiry into the state of the poor, 
after a debate on taxation, paper currency, 
manufactures, and the various subjects 
which had been brought before the House. 
With respect to the distress of the country, 
he had heard, with surprise, from the 
noble Duke (Buckingham), that the la- 
bouring classes felt less distress than any 
others ; that as long as the Poor-rates ex- 
isted they had no reason to complain, for 
as long as any thing could be got from 
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the land they were the least subject to 
distress. 

The Duke of Buckingham explained. 
He had stated that the labouring poor 
considered and believed that they had a 
claim upon the land,—not that they had 
really a right to the land. 

The Marquis of Salisbury continued. 
The explanation did not much alter the 
state of the case, because it did not touch 
upon the important point whether the poor 
were in a state of distress or not. He 
contended that there was no period in 
which the poorer class had suffered so 
much. No parliamentary return indeed 
had been made to show the extent of the 
distress; but when he heard the notice of 
the noble Duke’s Motion, he took measures 
to inform himself on the subject, and he 
had applied to every parish in the county 
in which he lived (Hertford) in order to 
obtain the number of persons unemployed. 
He would state to the House the result. 
Out of the whole population of the 
county, which, by the population register 
of 1811, was 62,920, the number of males 
between fifteen and seventy was 34,874, 
and the number of the working classes out 
of employ in the county amounted to the 
alarming sum of 2,200 persons, being six 
and a quarter per cent on the males, or 
three and a half per cent on the whole 
population. Taking this to be a fair cri- 
terion of the state of the country, and the 
Poor-rates were far less in Hertford than 
in several other counties, being 5s. 8d. 
in the pound; and supposing the number 
of males between fifteen and seventy to be 
2,700,000, it might be concluded that the 
enormous number of 170,000 able-bodied 
men were at this moment out of employ. 

The Earl of Rosslyn inquired to what 
period this account was made up. 

The Marquis of Salisbury replied, to 
the Ist of March: and if that number 
were unemployed on the Ist of March, the 
number during the winter,—inclement as 
it was,—must have been more consider- 
able. But even if it was anything ap- 
proaching to this number,—one-half or 
one-third,—there never was a subject 
which called more for parliamentary in- 
quiry. With respect to taxation, the 
country, as far as he could judge, was 
grateful for the relief which his Majesty’s 
Ministers had afforded it; but in his 
opinion, a parliamentary inquiry into the 
state and nature of the existing distress 
was, nevertheless, necessary. 
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The Earl of Wicklow wished for an op- 
portunity to explain why he had supported 
a Motion of his noble relative, for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of the poor in 
Ireland while he meant to oppose the pre- 
sent. The Motion of his noble relative 
was for an inquiry into an evil which was 
permanent in its nature and duration; the 
noble Duke, however, wished to inquire 
into an evil which was new and temporary. 
With respect to the existing distress, great 
difference of opinion prevailed as to its 
causes, extent, and duration. Though 
several causes had been assigned, yet there 
was one which appeared to have been 
generally overlooked. This was the pe- 
culiar circumstances attending the last 
harvest, which had been gathered in, 
owing to the state of the weather, at a far 
greater expense than usual. Perhaps 
this had not been sufficiently considered 
by landlords when the rents became due, 
after paying which, the farmers were so 
exhausted, that they were compelled to 
dismiss their labourers. This accounted 
in a great measure, for the increased num- 
ber of paupers. As to the extent of the 
distress, a great deal of severe remark had 
been made on the word partial, which 
was found in his Majesty’s Speech. It 
was highly creditable to Ministers that 
nothing better could be found to say 
against them than this minute criticism 
about a word. But it would not much 
alter the matter, although the negative 
form had been used, and his Majesty had 
been made to say that the distress was not 
general. A short time since there was a 
good deal of wit displayed on the word 
“untoward,” which was used in one of 
the Speeches from the Throne, but he 
really thought that all such observations 
were for the most part thrown away. The 
quarrel in this instance was with a word 
in the affirmative, but he had no doubt 
that the Ministers would have been willing 
to have inserted a negative in its place, 
and instead of calling the distress “‘ partial” 
to have described it as “ not general,” and 
in that phrase he should have agreed, be- 
cause he believed that the Ministers were 
the best judges of the real state of the 
country at the time the Speech was framed. 
The extent of the distress, however, he 
was happy to say, was diminishing; from 
his own knowledge in the county in which 
he resided, he could assure their Lordships 
that the distress was not general, or so 
great as it had been on former occasions in 
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that county; and though the grazing 
farmers suffered, the agricultural farmers, 
on whom the poor chiefly depended, had 
no reason to complain. Was the distress 
likely to be permanent? He believed not. 
All ranks of society appeared to be in a 
sound and healthy state, and well dis- 
posed towards the Government. It was 
impossible, however, that rents could be 
kept up, now that the prices of all com- 
modities were reduced. Those who suf- 
fered from the reduction were to be pitied, 
but the necessity was inevitable. He 
hoped his Majesty’s Ministers would be 
firm, and not give in to any measure like 
the Motion of the noble Duke, which in- 
stead of satisfying the people would spread 
alarm throughout the country. 

The Earl of Radnor observed, that he 
rose principally to make some remarks on 
what had fallen from the noble Duke op- 
posite (Buckingham). He had objected to 
the Motion because it was proposed in an 
unwholesome and unconstitutional state of 
parties. He (Lord Radnor) could not 
understand what this meant. The noble 
Duke said, that such was the state of 
parties, that a moderate Whig agreed with 
a true-blue Tory, and therefore the Mo- 
tion was an unconstitutional thing; but 
this rather appeared an argument in its 
favour, and showed that it was so just and 
proper, that persons who differed upon all 
other subjects agreed upon this. If the 
noble Duke’s statement respecting the 
improvement in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, were correct, and there was really 
no distress, he wished that the noble 
Duke would go into the committee, if it 
were only to show how greatly the people 
were mistaken. Their Lordships had had 
a voluminous Petition laid upon their 
Table that night, signed by 10,000 per- 
sons, from no unimportant place—Man- 
chester,—which proved that this great 
town had not yet discovered that im- 
provement in the state of their business 
which the noble Duke had announced. 
The noble Duke had said, that the class 
who suffered the least from the distress 
was the poor. The noble Duke was, he 
helieved, an active magistrate; but he 
must say that in his magisterial capacity 
he found the case to be very different, and 
that the distresses of the poor were in- 
creasing. It was not long before the time 
when he began to act as a magistrate that 
the plan was introduced into his_neigh- 
bourhood, by a benevolent individual in 
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Berkshire, of making up the wages of the 
poor out of the rates. He admitted that 
this plan had Ied to infinite mischief; but 
when he heard it asserted, that it had 
been introduced fraudulently by farmers, 
he was bound to say that the assertion 
was not correct. The first person who 
introduced that system was a clergyman 
of the name of Watts; but there was no 
intention whatever, on the part of the 
farmers, that it should lead to its present 
melancholy results. In contradiction to 
the statements of the noble Duke that the 
labourers were not the greatest sufferers ; 
he begged leave to remind their Lordships 
of a Petition he had presented from 
Dursley. He was not acquainted with 
that town, but he understood that it was 
conveniently situated on the banks of the 
Severn. The Petition, however, set forth 
that the number of rateable acres in the 
parish was 694, and that the sum raised in 
the current year for the relief of the poor, 
independent of 350/. the result of chari- 
table contributions, was 3,000/. This sum 
was levied on 400 persons, 750 being 
too much reduced to contribute, and 1,500 
being in such a state that without relief 
they must have starved. Of those who 
received relief, many got only 15d. per 
week, He begged to draw their Lord- 
ships’ attention to a statement from the 
people of Manchester. Mr. Potter, who 
was his informant, said, that there were 
a great number of persons there living on 
the miserable pittance of 2}d.aday. At 
a public meeting at Huddersfield, in De- 
cember last, it was stated that out of 
29,697 persons, 660 persons were living 
on 6s. 11d. per week, 439 on 7d. per day, 
and 13,226 on 23d. per day. This was on 
the 11th of December; but by letters 
dated the 28th of February, it appeared 
that the number of poor had been more 
than doubled. At Macclesfield, the wages 
of the silk weavers in 1828, were fifteen 
per cent; in 1826, thirty per cent; in 
1825, forty per cent; and in 1824, sixty 
per cent higher than now. It was stated 
too, that these people had been generally 
obliged to sell their bedding and clothing ; 
that they slept on straw, and were huddled 
together by half dozens to keep them- 
selves warm. But were these the only 
places in which they had heard com- 
plaints of distress? No: there had been 
public meetings in almost every county, 
at which the same cry of distress had been 
raised. The cry of reform had been mixed 
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with the cry of distress, but that was be-| was right, and that they would be com- 
cause the cry of distress had been disre- | pelled to lower their rents; but not one 


garded. The petition presented from 


Manchester that night did not pray for | 


reform; but let their Lordships look at 


what was going on at Birmingham. A | 
political union had been established there | 
by men of great talents, of great know- | 


ledge, and of great influence. That union 
was agreed to with only one dissenting 
voice out of 12,000 persons. The burden 
of the song of that union was Reform in 
Parliament. A noble Lord had told them 
that the people would look up to Parlia- 


bit the less if this inquiry were refused, nor 
one bit the more if itwere granted. Whether 


the Ministers relied on a change in the 


seasons, or a new organization of the 
world, to remove the distress, he could not 
divine, but it was obviously their principle 
to let things mend themselves, and they 
held out hopes to their Lordships, as they 


‘could not be worse, that they must be 


ment for relief; but he believed that the | 
people were nearly tired of that prospect, | 
in the greatest possible manner, when he 


and that if relief did not come speedily, 


they would cease to look to Parliament. | 
The object of the union at Birmingham was | 


parliamentary reform, but the groundwork 


of that union was the inattention of the | 


House of Commons to their 


interests. | 


He was a radical reformer,—yes, he was a_ 


radical reformer,—he had long since been 
so, and he became so because he saw that 


be interminable. 


the people were not properly represented | 


in Parliament, and that their petitions were 
not properly attended to. 


In these rea- | 


sons for being a radical reformer, he saw | 


nothing deserving of reproach. He was 
ready to admit that much relief would be 


effected by the proposed reductions in tax- | 


ation; but that relief he was sure would 
be insufficient to meet the wants of the 
country. They were promised more next 
year; but if more could be given, why 


should it not be given now? ‘The relief 


that was to come next year would be of | 


little benefit to the people who were living 
on 2!idaday. As to the Motion before 
their Lordships, he thought the noble 
Lord who had spoken second, had made 
the best speech for the noble Duke’s Mo- 
tion. That speech reminded him of the 
saying—‘‘ My wound it is so great, be- 
cause it is so small.” The noble Lord 
told them they had so many people, and 
therefore so many classes of distress, that 
this inquiry would be interminable. The 
noble Lord, too, had said—he did not know 
with what design—that one of the conse- 
quences of this inquiry would be, that they 
would be compelled to consider of the 
propriety of lowering their rents. 

Earl Bathurst.—I never used the word 
“compel.” 

The Earl of Radnor did not mean to lay 
any stress on that word: but allow him to 
express his opinion, that the noble Lord 


better. He did not exactly agree to their 
conclusion, and therefore he meant to vote 
for the Motion. 

The Earl of Rosslyn said, that the noble 
Earl had misrepresented his noble friend 


said that his (Earl Bathurst’s) speech went 
to support the present Motion. His noble 
friend had complained, and very properly, 
that the terms of the Motion embraced 
every possible subject of inquiry, and had 
said that consequently the inquiry would 
The Motion extended to 
an inquiry into the condition of labourers 
of all classes, whether in agriculture or in 
commerce: it extended to artisans of all 
descriptions ; and in order to make the in- 
quiry at all satisfactory, the nature of the 
employment of such labourers must be ex- 
amined. Again, the inquiry, by embracing 
the operation of taxation on productive in- 
dustry, involved that which was confessedly 
the most difticult question in the wholerange 
of political economy. This was his noble 
friend’s objection to the committee, and in 
that objection he fully concurred. The 
noble and learned Lord at the Table had 
said, that he should be happy to vote for 
an inquiry limited in its nature and du- 
ration; and they had also heard admis- 
sions from other noble Lords, that the 
various subjects included in the proposed 
inquiry, ought to be investigated sepa- 
rately. These seemed to be so many rea- 
sons against the Motion. But the real 
question was,—would this inquiry prove 
satisfactory to the country, or beneficial 
to the labouring classes? He had no 
hesitation in saying it would not. Sup- 
pose it should be granted, and suppose 
the noble Lords who were inclined to sup- 
port this Motion by their speeches as well 
as by their votes, were al] members of the 
committee; the noble Earl (Stanhope) 
at the Table would begin by proposing the 
unlimited issue of paper, the natural effect 
of which would be the expulsion of me- 
tallic currency ; another Bank restriction, 
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and a depreciated standard. But then he 
would be met by the noble Earl (Radnor) 
Opposite, who would call a paper currency 
rs —7 rags,” and say that the reversion 
to such-a currency would be an odious 
and detestable fraud. He should like to 
hear the noble Earl opposite say to the 
noble Earl at the Table, “No, I cannot 
listen to any alteration in the Currency, or 
to what you call an equitable adjustment; 
but Iam ready to repeal the Corn-laws, 
and to effect the subversion of all mono- 
polies.” Such propositions would be re- 
ceived with horror by the noble Earl at the 
Table. Then would come his friend the 
noble Marquis (of Lansdown) opposite, 
with a recommendation in favour of a sil- 
ver standard ; but here again would ensue 
an opposition between the noble Marquis 
and the noble Earl near him, who would 
contend that silver should be taken at the 
market price, and that, consequently, the 
standard should be depreciated six per 
cent as compared to the Mint price. 

The Earl of Rosebery, interrupting the 
noble Earl, said, he never proposed that 
silver, as now coined, should be the stand- 
ard, but that gold and silver concurrently, 
at the market-price, should form that 
standard. 

The Earl of Rosslyn, in continuation. 
Even that depreciation would be a relief, 
he was ready to admit, but then, it would 
be a relief of the same fraudulent nature 
as an alteration of greater extent in the 
standard. He preferred the bolder propo- 
sition of the noble Earl at the Table, and 
would rather say at once, we could not pay 
our debts, and, like other bankrupts, openly 
cheat our creditors than do it, toa certain 
extent, by these covert means. But the 
point from which he had been drawn was 
this—the various, the discordant opinions 
of the noble Lords who would meet upon 
the committee. This discrepancy of 
opinion appeared as strongly as to the 
extent and nature of the proposed inquiry, 
as it appeared in the topics to which he 
had alluded. The noble Lord had told 
them that this committee might propose 
a commutation of tithes; and as if this 
were not wandering far enough from the 
mark, another noble Lord had suggested, 
that the committee might make many 
useful suggestions to landlords as to the 
management of their property and their 
estates. Thus, every interest, commercial, 
manufacturing, and mechanical, — the 
commutation of tithes,—the operation, 
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direct and indirect, of every tax,—and 
lastly, the management of private property 
by private individuals, were all to be in- 
cluded within the range of this commit- 
tee of inquiry. Now, independently of 
the objection which he had already ex- 
pressed to the appointment of this com- 
mittee, he had yet another objection. He 
was one of those who believed that a great 
portion of the distress now existing in the 
country had arisen from the fluctuating 
state of affairs at many periods, and in 
various respects. He believed that the 
17. notes had little to do with the dangers 
of 1826; and that the country banks were 
pretty solid had been proved, he thought, 
by the fact, that 160 out of 165 had paid 
twenty shillings in the pound. At the 
same time, however, he did not believe 
that the restoration of the 12. notes would 
place England in its former situation. He 
believed that the apprehension and the 
want of confidence which had produced 
the withdrawal of deposits and of accom- 
modations, had been the causes of the 
mischicf; and he believed those causes 
to have resulted from the fluctuations to 
which he had alluded. He, and others 
with him, had fortunately resisted inter- 
ference with the banking-system of Scot- 
land; but he thought the present com- 
paratively prosperous condition of Scot- 
land had arisen from that mutual con- 
fidence which had never been disturbed 
there. He believed, therefore, that the 
mischiefs they had witnessed in England 
had arisen by that interruption of con- 
fidence which was naturally produced 
by fluctuating and uncertain prospects. 
His position was, that there had been vast 
uncertainty, at various times, in the pro- 
spect of affairs in England. Changes in 
the law, which had been changes for the 
better — and promised changes, which 
might also have been for the better—had, 
nevertheless, produced uncertainty and 
speculation. The Corn-laws he believed 
to be not yet firmly enough established to 
give confidence in their operation, and 
changes in them are continually spoken of. 
His opinion was, that certainty as to legis- 
lative measures was almost better even 
than improvement, because he thought 
security essential to the welfare ofa coun- 
try. What had been the consequences of 
uncertainty with respect to the Corn-laws? 
Why, land was in the market and found 
few purchasers; the value of land was 
lower than the funds. This must be be- 
S 2 
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cause capital was withheld, in the hope of 
employing it more advantageously, or be- 
cause distrust had taken possession of the 
capitalist. The wild notions respecting 
free trade had caused all retail stocks to 
be kept as low as possible. If there were 
any foundation for these opinions, see what 
mischiefs would result from the specula- 
tion which so extensive a committee of 
inquiry as this would give rise to. When 
he looked at the discordant opinions of the 
noble Lords who supported this Motion, 
he could consider it only as the single, 
the isolated point, upon which those who 
were not satisfied with his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters could be brought to agree. He 
could rather wish, that if accusations,were 
intended to be made against the Govern- 
ment, they should be brought forward 
openly and specifically ; and as this would 
be much more fair, so it would prove the 
sincerity of noble Lords, if they brought 
forward separately each of the questions 
which were included in this inquiry, and 
took a discussion upon each, dealing with 
it according to its own merits. But such 
a mode would separate the upholders of 
the present Motion; for no two of them 
could agree upon the points included in 
itiftaken by themselves. He thought, how- 
ever, looking at the reduction of taxation 
which had already been effected, and at 
that which had been promised, the time 
was unfavourable for opposition to the 
Government, In the two great branches 
of the collection of the revenue, and of 
colonial expenditure, every possible re- 
duction had been promised. A com- 
mission, which would cost the country 
nothing, because it was to be formed of 
members of the Government, would in- 
quire into the means of reducing the colo- 
nial expenditure. He thought that such 
a course was much more wise than it 
would be to make reductions blindly, and 
at one sweep, as the noble Earl (Radnor) 
opposite recommended. He could not 
agree with the same noble Earl in the 
assertion, that the country had no con- 
fidence in the present Administration, nor 
could he admit tohim that the distress which 
did unhappily exist, had been of so great 
duration, or that it was so intense now as 
the noble Earl had represented it. The 
consumption of tea in the last year had 
been equal to that of the preceding year ; 
the consumption of coffee had increased ; 
the consumption of sugar, it was true, had 
decreased, but to no great extent ; and the 
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consumption of spirits had increased 
2,000,000 gallons. This, he admitted, 
was not a proof that distress did not ex- 
ist, but it was a proof that the distress 
could neither be so general nor so intense 
as it had been represented to be, for other- 
wise, the consumption of articles of uni- 
versal use must have decreased. So, 
again, there had been an increase in our 
exports of manufactured goods, which 
proved that there must have been employ- 
ment for labour, though the profits of the 
manufacturers, and the wages of the la- 
bourers, might have been small, The noble 
Earl, alluding to what some noble Lords 
had called “the irruption of the Irish,” 
which, he said, was not disadvantageous to 
the English farmers and landlords, for by 
cheap labour the profits of the farmer and 
the rents of the latter were increased, 
added, that he could never consent to 
make a distinction between English and 
Irish labourers, and concluded by declaring 
that he should vote against the Motion. 
The Earl of Carnarvon said, that he had 
proposed to recur to a silver standard, and 
he did it partly from thinking that the 
present standard was so completely an 
experimental one, that we could not per- 
manently adhere to it. What he wanted 
was, that silver, not gold, should have 
been made the standard of the currency. 
As far as a concurrent standard of both 
metals was concerned, one must be sub- 
ordinate to the other; and he would have 
had silver, allowing gold to pass at an 
agio. He would also say one word on the 
subject of small notes. He attributed the 
present distress, which was different from 
that of former years, inasmuchas it affected 
both farmers and manufacturers, to both 
classes being deprived of their usual home 
market, which grew, in his opinion, out of 
the distresses of the agriculturists, caused 
by the alteration relative to the small 
notes. He had anticipated, in 1826, these 
results, and had then pointed out the 
danger to credit, and the general distress 
which must ensue, if their Lordships put 
an end to the small notes. As he had 
then anticipated also, the people had been 
reduced to paupers. He believed that 
there were more small notes in circulation 
than the Ministers thought, and that their 
measure was more sweeping in its conse- 
quences than they had expected. This 
state of things might, he confessed, have 
been advanced or influenced by other 
causes, as well as by the currency. He 
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thought that the greatest boon the country 
could at this time receive, would be to 
forward those negotiations with the Bank 
of England which could not long be de- 
layed, and to do so with a view of assimi- 
lating our banking system to that of Scot- 
land, by placing it upon a broad and se- 
cure basis. If they were also to allow an 
issue of small notes—such an issue as would 
make the 5/. notes circulate as easily as 
formerly—he thought that an additional 
benefit would be conferred upon the coun- 
try. He would now detain the House no 
longer. Allow him, however, to say, that 
in voting for the Motion, he did so from 
a conviction that this inquiry was due to 
the wants and to the wishes of the people, 
and that he was far from being influenced 
by any desire to harass the Government. 

Earl Gower said, he should vote against 
the Motion, because he thoughtit could lead 
to no beneficial result, and because he was 
of opinion, that the conduct of Govern- 
ment, in the reduction of taxation, and in 
the promise of farther reduction, deserved 
and invited the confidence of their Lord- 
ships and of the country. By the ap- 
pointment of such a committee as that now 
proposed, he was very much afraid that 
they would only excite hopes which they 
would find it impossible to realize. 

The Earl of Darnley said, he should 
also oppose the Motion, because he could 
not bring himself to believe that it could 
Jead to any good practical result. 

Lord Holland said that, after the vote 
he had given on a former occasion, he felt 
it necessary to trouble their Lordships for 
a few minutes in explanation of the reasons 
which induced him to vote in favour of the 
noble Duke’s Motion. He must confess 
that he was a little surprised at the course 
which his noble friend (the Earl of Darnley) 
near him, had declared that he should 
adopt ; for, if he were not very much mis- 
taken, the last time he had heard his noble 
friend speak, he had taken credit to him- 
self for having proposed an inquiry into 
the condition of the labouring classes of 
Ireland, which inquiry the other House of 
Parliament had just consented to institute, 
though their Lordships had refused to fol- 
low itsexample. But his other noble friend 
(the Lord Privy Seal) had surprised him still 
more, when he painted theevilsand dangers 
which would result from the institution of the 
inquiry proposed by the noble Duke; for 
his Majesty’s Ministers, as he understood, 
had already agreed elsewhere to appoint a 
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committee to inquire into the condition of 
the labouring classes of Ireland. His 
noble friend had said, that he knew of no 
distinction, and that he would hear of 
none, between the English and Irish 
labourer ; and yet his noble friend, with 
great inconsistency, made this remarkable 
distinction ; namely, that the English Ia- 
bourers were full of hope, violent, san- 
guine, quick of imagination, and therefore 
no inquiry must be made into their con- 
dition: whereas the [{rish labourer, for- 
sooth, was a quiet, unhoping, unthinking 
person, and therefore his condition might 
be inquired into. If any thing were to be 
done, he would wish Parliament to have 
some share in it. He was not a radical 
reformer, though he had been supposed to 
have the taint of radicalism in him; yet he 
should not be prepared to urge such argu- 
ments as some noble Lords, in high situa- 
tions, had done in favour of radical reform, 
which amounted to this—that Parliament 
had nothing to do, and was not to sympa- 
thize, with the people—that the forms of 
Parliament were such, that in proportion 
to the degree of distress existing, in the 
same proportion Parliament became ut- 
terly impotent and useless. What was 
that but an argument for radical reform ? 
But the noble Lord asked, of what use 
would a committee be, composed of per- 
sons of all opinions? Let him look to 
his own committee. Did he choose for 
it persons of one opinion? The noble 
Lord’s argument went to the complete an- 
nihilation of the functions of Parliament. 
It was asked, what was to be the practical 
result of the committee? Why, if he 
knew that, he would not ask the House to 
go into a committee at all. The great 
merit, he thought, of the present Motion, 
unlike, in that respect, the motion lately 
brought forward by a noble Earl (Stan- 
hope) was, that it excited no expectations. 
He thought it showed a want of feeling in 
a popular Government not to enter into an 
inquiry on which the feelings of the peo- 
ple were excited. It might be very agree- 
able to noble Lords on the other side to 
have every thing emanating from the Go- 
vernment, and not from Parliament, and 
to say that such a man did this, and such 
aman that; but he did not wish to give up 
what he considered his right—that of coun- 
selling his Majesty in what concerned the 
interestsof the State. He believed that the 
Crown had been lately addressed to re- 
form the Parliament, and even that the 
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noble Duke opposite had been solicited, 
from populous places, to redress the griev- 
ances of the nation. These he considered 
as extraordinary signs of the times, which 
it was their Lordships’ duty to investigate, 
and try to correct. This was the duty of 
Parliament, not of individuals, Noble 
Lords over the way might hold the opinion, 
Omnia bene acta nostro Marte agentur, 
but in that he could not concur, and de- 
sired, not that the Crown alone, or the 
Ministers alone, should promote the hap- 
piness of the people, but in every act for 
that purpose he wished the Parliament to 
concur. He had said thus much to vin- 
dicate the vote which he should give in 
favour of the present Motion, but in doing 
so he did not mean to join the noble 
earl (Stanhope) in tampering with the Cur- 
rency. He begged to add, that he did not 
agree with that noble Earl as to the causes 
of the distress. What they were, he who 
ran might read. They had originated with 
those who now lamented their effects. 
He could say ‘ my withers are unwrung ;” 
he had no hand in those causes, but as 
the distress existed, he was ready cordially 
to join with those who proposed to try if it 
could be alleviated. Although he was not 
sanguine as to the result, he considered 
that inquiry would be useful, and the evil 
of refusing all inquiry great and certain. 
Lord Ellenborough agreed with the noble 
Baron who had just spoken, that this was 
not the country in which it would be pro- 
per to adopt the principle of absolute 
government, but he thought that the noble 
Lord could not impute to the Government 
any intention of arrogating to themselves 
the right of doing every thing that was to 
be accomplished for the people. The Mi- 
nisters objected to the appointment of the 


committee moved for, because they thought | 


that the object proposed could not be ac- 
complished by means of that committee. 
The appointment of the committee would 
hold out expectations which could not be | 
realized. Ithad beensaid, that noble Lords | 
of all opinions had been appointed as 
members of the committee sitting on the 
East India affairs ; but let their Lordships 
remember, that that committee was to 
deal with facts, and the one moved for 
now was to deal with opinion. He never 
knew a committee, the business of which 
was to examine into facts, which tho- 
roughly investigated the subject; and he 
would ask their Lordships, what would be 
the result, if a committee was appointed to 
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deliberate on opinions. He thought the 
appointment of the committee would create 
great mischief, as it would lead to the ap- 
prehension of change ; and what the coun- 
try required now was stability. The com- 
mittee would be called on to investigate 
all the questions which had been submitted 
to Parliament for the last ten years, Agri- 
cultural Distress, Free Trade, Poor-rates, 
Game-laws, Artizans, Machinery, County- 
rates, paying labourers out of the Poor- 
rates, Prisons, Combination-laws, Parish 
Vestries, Emigration, Friendly Societies, 
Parish Settlement, and Irish Vagrants. It 
would be a committee co-extensive with 
the whole science of political economy, 
and would last during the life of the longest 
lived member of the committee. On three 
subjects—the Poor-laws, Corn-laws, and 
Currency—no less than thirty-two writers 
had written pamphlets within a short pe- 
riod. On the Corn-laws there were fif- 
teen, on the Currency seven, and on the 
Poor-laws ten. These persons must be 
examined ; and as the Currency seemed to 
be one of the principal objects of inquiry, he 
thought that Mr. Tooke’s pamphlet, called 
“‘The Currency free from all Mystery,” 
would be a good thing to begin with. He 
asked their Lordships how the businesss 
of committees were conducted? After the 
first few days, the whole business was 
done in the presence of two or three Peers. 
Several of those who attended entered into 
private conversation, and the whole scene 
exhibited so much contusion, that the 
' short-hand writer was quite in despair and 
agony while attempting to write down the 
answers to the questions put to the wit- 
nesses. He objected to the appointment 
of the committee, because it would be a 
gross, wilful, and mischievous delusion ; 
and after the announcement made to Par- 
| liament respecting the intention of the 

| Government. to reduce the taxation far be- 
| yond what any person had expected, he 
did not think that any noble Lord would 
come down to the House with the present 
Motion. If noble Lords were desirous of 
maintaining the honour, character, and 
respectability of Parliament, it was not by 
a motion, having no public end in view, 
that such an object was to be gained. 

The Marquis of Lansdown had at first 
only intended to state his reasons for sup- 
porting the Motion before the House, but 
_ after the speech of the noble Lord, he felt 
bound to stand up in favour of the practice 
of Parliament, and to maintain the utility 
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of committees of their Lordships’ House. 
The noble Lord had, by throwing ridicule 
and contempt on committees in that House, 
furnished the best argument possible to 
the radical reformers, who could now tell 
the people of Manchester and Birmingham, 
to inquire themselves respecting their 
own distresses, for that inquiry by Parlia- 
ment was useless. But such had not 
always been the opinion of the noble Lord, 
for he remembered that the noble Lord 
had concurred with him, some yearsago, as 
to the propriety of appointing a committee 
on the whole state of Ireland. 


he thought that all opinions were alike on 
the subject? The noble Baron objected 
to the Motion that it would be necessary 
to read all the books which had lately been 
published on the multifarious topics it was 


supposed would engage the attention of | 


the Committee, and to examine all the 
authors of them. But how was it, he 


would ask, that the noble Baron made no | 


such objections when he voted for the 
Committee to inquire into the affairs 
of Ireland, and when he proposed the 


Did the | 
noble Lord do so, he would ask, because | 
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any concealed design, and therefore he felt 
no hesitation in supporting it, especially 
as he considered the present time well 
fitted for a dispassionate inquiry. He 
begged to be allowed to say a few words 
in reference to some previous observations 
of his which had been commented on by 
the noble President of the Council. He 
deemed the opinion which he had formerly 
given relative to returning to the old silver 
standard of currency, of such little impor- 
tance, that he should not have again 
adverted to it had it not attracted the 
noble Earl’s attention and his remarks. 
He had formerly, he admitted, made a 
mistake in saying that before the year 
1795 silver was a legal tender up to 5/., 
whereas, in fact, it was then a legal tender 
up to 25/.; but he had then also stated 
that silver by weight might be tendered to 
any amount. He had stated that there 
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| was a difference between the standard and 


committee to inquire into the affairs of | 


India. On both these subjects there were 
as many pamphlets and books written, as 
on the Currency or on the Corn-laws, 
The noble Baron had not, when he moved 
for the Committee on Indian Affairs, men- 
tioned one work (he did not know if the 
noble Baron meant to make the members 
of the Committee read it) which would 
put to shame all the puny pamphlets he 
had just referred to; he meant the mass of 
90,000 pages, which he said had passed 
through the office of the Board of Control. 
Did he think that all these pages must be 
read by his Indian Committee, or did he 
suppose that they would be less useful to 
elucidate the inquiry than a few anony- 
mous pamphlets on the Corn-laws? He 
meant to support the present Motion, 
because it was a practical motion for a 
practical purpose. He had opposed the 
motion of a noble Earl (Stanhope) because 
he considered it to be of too general a 
nature. In opposing that motion, he 
stated, that if any specific inquiry should 
be proposed for a practical purpose, to 
that inquiry he would give his support; 
and he thought it his duty now to redeem 
that pledge. All those who knew the 
manly character of the noble Duke who 
made the Motion, could not suspect that 
there lurked behind the termsof the Motion 





currency, and that then we had, in fact, a 
double standard; for if a party could 
tender silver by weight when it was 
cheaper than gold, there was a silver as 
well as a gold standard. The noble Earl 
might perhaps remember, that he was a 
member of the Committee, to which he 
had also the honour to belong, which 
recommended that a bar of gold should be 
made the standard: the proposition was 
adopted by the legislature, and the bar 
governed the Currency till Ministers found 
it necessary to come to Parliament and 
have it altered. While it remained the 
standard, however, and this was a curious 
fact, only one bar of gold was ever asked 
for, and that by a noble Lord who probably 
meant to preserve it in his family. That 
standard however did for atime govern 
the Currency, and so would silver, while it 
could be paid in weight, and was cheaper 
than gold. He hoped that when their 
Lordships considered the state of the 
labouring poor of this country, they would 
not be induced to abstain from attempting 
to ascertain the causes of it by the appre- 
hension of being led away by other sub- 
jects. The noble Lord said, that the great 
object of the country was to enjoy sta- 
bility. But it must be stability in good, 
and stability of useful institutions, which 
the noble Lord had described in a way 
not calculated to ensure their stability, 
not—stability of the state in which the 
poor of the country now were plunged, 
and of the unnatural relation which at 
present existed between the poor and their 
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employers. The noble Duke (Richmond) | people. He was one of those who in- 
had said, that it was not an alteration, but | dulged the hope that a great part of the 
a different administration of the Poor-| distress was of a temporary character. 
laws which he wanted; but he (the | He would not be so sanguine as to state 
Marquis of Lansdown) thought, that that | that the whole was; but how much of this 
system which forced magistrates in differ- | distress was temporary, and how much per- 
ent places to adopt different plans of treat- | manent, was a subject which ought to 
ing the paupers, required alteration. He | engage the attention of Parliament. He 
called their Lordships’ attention to a) gave his support to the Motion of the 
statement of the system, as exhibited in | noble Duke (Richmond), because he be- 
Dorsetshire. A magistrate in that county | lieved that in relation to some portion of 


had made inquiries on the subject, and 
the result of his labours was, that out of 
twenty-four parishes which came within 


the scope of his investigation, twenty were | 


nearly in a similar situation. In each 


there was one-third more of labourers than | 


could find employment in cultivating the 
land. This superabundant population— 


it was a curious circumstance—-was com- | 


posed of the youngest and ablest men. 


The overseers maintained the married men | 


| the pressure, a committee might be ena- 


bled to suggest measures that would effect 


| a considerable improvement in the state of 


the working classes. 

The Duke of Wellington quite concurred 
with the noble Marquis who had just sat 
down, that it was desirable for their Lord- 
ships to adhere to the usual practice of 
Parliament, in making inquiries, such as 
that proposed, by means of committees ; 
but he was also of opinion, that in these 


i a ie ee 


matters their Lordships ought to adhere to 
the practice of Parliament entirely and 
closely, and that practice had invariably 
been to this effect;—That when a noble 


and their families, but refused to give any | 
thing to the unmarried and young men, 
in the hope of thereby driving them out of 





the parish. The result of this system was, 
that the farmer gave the minimum of 
support for the minimum of labour; and 
the consequence was, that the cultivation 
of land suffered considerably. He did 
not at the present late hour intend to 
enter fully into the question of settlement, 
but would merely observe, that that was 
one which required great attention on the 
part of their Lordships. He was glad to 
learn that the taxation of the country was 
to be reduced ; but he hoped Government 
would not stop where it had begun. He 
wished to see the duty on sea-borne coal 
repealed, as he thought that a great impulse 
would be given to trade by taking off that 
duty. The sugar-duty was another tax he 
should like to see diminished, and he be- 
lieved that the revenue would not be 
thereby diminished. While in England 
each individual consumed 2231b., in Ire- 
Jand each individual only consumed 47Ib. 
In 1824 Lord Liverpool, taking into con- 
sideration the state of Ireland, reduced the 
Assessed Taxes and the taxes on spirits, 
and the following was the result :—In 
January, 1823, the payments into the 
Exchequer amounted to 3,528,000/., and 
in January 1829, after the reduction of 
taxation, the payments amounted to 
3,749,000/., being an increase of above 
200,000/. He thought that, in the present 
state of the country, Parliament was bound 
to show itself alive to the distress of the 





Lord moved for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of inquiry on any particular subject 
which he wished to bring under con- 
sideration, he stated specifically to the 
House what was the object which he in- 
tended to effect by means of a committee. 
That was the invariable practice in mov- 
ing for such committees: and when he 
found it departed from in the present in- 
stance,—when he observed that it was 
very doubtful what was to be the particular 
object of the proposed committee, and 
that several noble Lords who had supported 
the Motion had each stated a different 
subject for inquiry,—he thought the House 
had reason to doubt whether there was 
not some object in the present Motion 
beyond that which appeared on the face 
of it. The noble Duke, in bringing for- 
ward the subject, stated that it was a 
motion for inquiring into the internal state 
of the country, with a view to the condition 
of the labouring poor, and in order par- 
ticularly to ascertain the manner in which 
taxation affected productive industry. As 
the noble President of the Council truly 
stated, there was not a single branch of 
the Government, or of the internal policy 
of the country, which might not, and 
would not, come under discussion before 
a committee appointed according to the 
terms of this Motion. Each of the noble 
Lords who supported the Motion stated a 
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different object for the Committee ; he had | 
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to state his confidence in Ministers,—a 
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taken the trouble to write these objects | confidence which he (the Duke of Wel- 


down as they were mentioned, and he | 
declared he believed there were not less | 
than twenty important subjects proposed | 
for consideration, including even a mea- | 


sure relative to the management of private 


property; and three or four questions | 


concerning currency and coinage, some 
requiring the adoption of a silver coinage 
on one system, and others upon another. 
When he found a motion thus proposed 
and supported,—when he found that the 
words of it might be made to include 
every thing,—he concluded that the pur- 
pose of noble Lords was to go into what 
inquiries they liked, or if not, that there 
was some ulterior party object in view, 
directed against the existing Government. 
The noble Baron on the back bench had 
misunderstood his friend the noble Earl 
who opposed the Motion. The noble 
Baron was mistaken when he assimilated 
the committee moved for by the noble 
Duke to a committee lately appointed on 
the Motion of an hon. Gentleman in 
another place. That was a committee 
appointed to investigate the expediency of 
establishing Poor-laws in Ireland; and 
the Gentleman who moved its appoint- 
ment stated specifically—at least so it 
appeared, as far as the report of what he 
said upon that occasion went—what object 
he had in view in his motion, and to what 
points he intended to direct the inquiry 
which he proposed to the House of Com- 
mons to institute. The conduct of the 
noble Duke (Richmond) was very different. 
A noble friend of his, it was true, had 
complained on a former night that the 
same Ministers who now consented to that 
inquiry in another place, had objected to 
a similar motion of his own two years 
ago. This was perfectly true; the ground 
of objection which he had stated to the 
noble Lord’s Motion at the time was, that 
the noble Lord intended to propose the 
establishment of poor-laws in Ireland; 
and as he, in common with their Lordships, 
were not prepared to consent to the esta- 
blishment of poor-laws in Ireland, he had 
opposed the motion, and the House agreed 
with him in rejecting the noble Lord’s 
proposition. A noble Lord, in alluding 
to the recent reductions of taxation, stated 
that he felt full confidence in the inten- 
tions of his Majesty’s servants to make 
further reductions if they found it possible 
todoso, The noble Lord thought proper 





lington) trusted they would appear to 
merit,—and the noble Lord refused his as- 
sent to the Motion now before the House 
on the ground that it implied a want of 
confidence in his Majesty’s servants, which 
was not warranted by their acts.” The 
Motion was neither more nor less, in point 
of fact, than a demand upon their Lord. 
ships, within eight-and-forty hours after 
the Minister had come down and proposed 
a large reduction of taxation, to agree to 
a declaration of want of confidence in 
the intention of Government to carry on 
the public service as economically as possi- 
ble, and to do every thing in their power 
to relieve the country. The noble Mar- 
quis misunderstood what had been stated 
by his friend the noble Baron. He de- 
scribed the number of subjects proposed 
by different noble Lords for inquiry, and 
he went further, and said, that no doubt 
each of these noble Lords thought he 
should be a member of the Committee if 
appointed, and he stated the inevitable 
consequences of such a committee being 
established, and the manner in which the 
business would, in all probability, be done 
under such circumstances. The noble 
Marquis must have seen the conduct of 
his noble friend upon different com- 
mittees, that it was that which became a 
Minister of the Crown performing his pub- 
lic duty, and endeavouring, by every means 
in his power, to elucidate the subjects 
under consideration upon such occasions. 
The noble Marquis forgot a material 
feature in the committee appointed a few 
years ago to inquire into the whole state 
of Ireland: he was a member of that 
committee, as well as a noble Earl who had 
taken a part in the discussion, and he 
begged leave to remind the noble Earl, 
that there was one subject which, on 
account of the difference of opinion ex- 
isting upon it, was wholly excluded from 
consideration. 

The Marquis of Lansdown.—It was 
excluded one year, and included the 
next. 

The Duke of Wellington, in continu- 
ation, thought the noble Marquis would 
find that his statement was correct, and 
that the matter in question was excluded 
from the inquiry, because it was con- 
sidered impossible at the time to come to 
an agreement, upon it; and besides, it 
was thought a subject too important to be 
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taken into consideration by the committee. 
Thesame might be said, to a certain extent, 
with respect to the great and important 
question of Taxation. He must here ob- 
serve, with respect to this committee, upon 
the appointment of which so many noble 
Lords had spoken, and to the Motion for 
forming which so many noble Lords had 
given their support, that in point of fact 
many of those who had said that they in- 
tended to vote for the noble Duke’s pro- 
position had declared their opinion that 
it would never produce any result. The 
noble Lord who sat on the cross-bench 
had stated that it was probable there 
would be no result from the appointment 
of acommittee. The noble Lord appeared 
to dissent from this; but he begged his 
Lordship’s pardon, he had taken down his 
very words, and they were, ‘ it cannot be 
expected that relief should be given.” 
But it was to afford relief that it was pro- 
posed to appoint the committee, and if 
“‘ relief cannot be expected,” for what 
good object move for its appointment ? 
It was not, surely, in order that the dis- 
cussion of a variety of questions before 
the committee might excite in the minds 
of the people hopes of some favourable 
result, which expectations, according to 
the noble Lord, must necessarily be dis- 
appointed! Surely their Lordships would 
not appoint a committee in order merely 
to give noble Lords an opportunity of 
discussing a variety of subjects in the 
committee without the prospect of any 
solid advantage arising from their dis- 
cussions. Nor could it well be believed 
that this last effort of the noble and learn- 
ed Lord was made with a view to annoy 
and derange the King’s Government. Sup- 
posing that no result could be expected 
from the labours of a committee, was a 
committee to be appointed to try this 
question—did Government, or did it not 
put the truth into the King’s Speech with 
regard to the state of the country? On 
former occasions he had stated various 
reasons for believing that the truth was 
stated on the subject in his Majesty’s 
Speech, and he had not since altered his 
opinion—he was fully convinced that there 
was great distress in the country; but he 
did not believe that the distress was gene- 
ral, and he did believe that it was gra- 
dually subsiding : such was his belief at 
the present moment. But a noble Lord 
who formerly attacked Ministers for stat- 
ing that the relief of many of the evils 
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complained of was beyond the power of 
Parliament had stated to-night that a 
committee might not be able to afford re- 
lief. Ministers stated, in the King’s Speech, 
that his Majesty was convinced no pres- 
sure of temporary difficulty would induce 
Parliament to relax the determination it 
had invariably manifested to maintain in- 
violate the public credit, and thus to 
uphold the high character and permanent 
welfare of the country. The King’s ser- 
vants had thought it their duty to propose 
alarge reduction of taxation, in order to 
lighten the pressure of the public burthens, 
a measure that he was happy to say had 
given great satisfaction to many, and 
which had been handsomely mentioned by 
his friend, the noble Duke at the Table, 
and by a noble Marquis and Baron who 
took part in the debate. In executing 
this project, Ministers had done no more 
than what they thought to be their duty 
on this occasion, with reference to the 
public advantage; and if, instead of a 
remission of taxation, they had been under 
the necessity of maintaining the Revenue, 
and keeping up the taxes of which they 
had been enabled to propose the repeal, 
they would have endeavoured to prevail 
on Parliament to maintain these taxes as 
readily and manfully as they had proposed 
their repeal. It afforded him great gra- 
tification to believe, as he conscientiously 
did, that this measure would give relief to 
the country without impairing the neces- 
sary efficiency of the public establish- 
ments. He thought Ministers had chosen 
the best mode of affording relief that was 
in their power; they had repealed pre- 
cisely those taxes that, as compared with 
others, would take the smallest sum out of 
the Treasury, and put the largest amount 
into the pockets of the people; he was 
satisfied that the repeal would be a great 
relief to the country. The noble Marquis, 
and other noble Lords, stated their ex- 
pectation, that the repeal of taxes would 
be carried further. He would not, at that 
hour of the night, go into calculations 
which induced him to believe that, cer- 
tainly at the present moment, reduction of 
taxation could not be carried further con- 
sistently with a due regard to the security 
of the country. As Government had pro- 
ceeded hitherto on the principle of reduc- 
ing every establishment and office as far as 
possible, which was not necessary to the 
public service, it would continue the same 
practice, and endeavour to reduce every 
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branch of expenditure not absolutely ne- 
cessary for the attainment of that object, 
hoping thereby to produce such a saving 
as might place other resources of economy, 
and the means of a further reduction of 
taxation, at their disposal. If Ministers 
succeeded in this object, so much the 
better; but if not,—if the public service 
prevented it, they would throw themselves 
with confidence upon Parliament, and in 
the discharge of their duty trust to its aid 
for support. If the motion of the noble 
Duke had been a motion to inquire into 
the state and administration of the Poor- 
laws, it might have been worth while to 
consider whether or not it ought not to 
be adopted; but at the same time he 
begged to remind the House, that the sub- 
ject of the Poor-laws had been already re- 
peatedly under consideration,—that there 
were now upon the Table of the House of 
Commons, and he believed upon that of 
their Lordships’ House, reports of two or 
three committees, some of them detailing 
the very facts contained in the letter which 
the noble Marquis had read to the House : 
consequently Parliament, Government and 
the Public, were in complete possession 
of these facts, and the ends of inquiry, 
as far as the attainment of information 
was concerned, had been accomplished. 
It should be recollected that some of the 
greatest statesmen that ever lived in Eng- 
land—that Mr. Pitt and Mr. Windham, had 
attempted to deal with the difficult sub- 
ject of the Poor-laws without success. It 
was a subject equally important, difficult 
and complicated; the system, as far as 
local practice and arrangements went, 
varied almost in every parish in England, 
more or less, and, he repeated, it was 
almost impossible to deal with it success- 
fully. He appealed to the noble Earl 
whether it were not a subject which Par- 
liament should approach with the utmost 
caution, and meddle with only after a most 
deliberate inquiry ; they ought not to enter 
into it hastily, or at an inopportune period 
like the present : it would be better to wait 
till the country was restored to a state of 
complete prosperity, and then investigate 
the subject with a proper degree of atten- 
tion. 

Earl Stanhope gave his cordial support 
to the Motion of his noble friend, the Duke 
of Richmond. The question was, whether 
the country were not afflicted from one end 
to the other with distress unparalleled in 
our history—of intolerable pressure, which 
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it was impossible should continue with- 
out exciting in all classes, even amongst 
the most loyal and well-affected to our 
established institutions, a spirit of discon- 
tent which might ultimately lead to their 
overthrow. The noble Earl having reca- 
pitulated the two objects of the noble 
Duke’s motion (which have been already 
frequently alluded to in the course of the 
debate), proceeded to say, that he never 
thought taxation, per se, the cause of all 
our difficulties, and of the dangers by 
which we were menaced: at the same 
time, if it were practicable at once to re- 
turn to the expenditure and taxation of 
1791, the change might afford us some 
relief; but as that was impracticable with- 
out a convulsion of society, the only thing 
that could be done was to replace the 
country in its former situation in other re- 
spects, soas to enable it to bear up against 
taxation without suffering an overwhelm- 
ing pressure. Unlike the political econo- 
mists of the day, he proposed no untried 
theory, no crude system of his own, he 
merely asked Government to return to the 
political principles of Lord Liverpool, pre- 
vious to 1819, after which period, unfortu- 
nately, his whole political life exhibited a 
strange and pernicious contrast to the 
principles he had formerly professed. He 
called upon those who reverenced the me- 
mory of Lord Liverpool, and supported 
him by their votes in his best days, to 
pursue that line of conduct which could 
alone ensure prosperity. Expectations 
had been held out, but without assigning 
any sufficient or well-grounded reasons for 
entertaining them, that the distress now 
generally experienced would pass away. 
That it would at last pass away he had not 
the least shadow of a doubt; but, unless 
the evils complained of were remedied, 
other things would also pass away along 
with it; the debt and the taxes would 
pass away first, and it was doubtful whe- 
ther the Constitution of the country would 
not pass away also. It was vain for the 
House to flatter itself with the hope that 
with the existing pressure of public griev- 
ances, it could refuse all inquiry, and still 
preserve the confidence and affections of 
the people. From all the information 
which reached him from every quarter, 
and seeing the indisposition of Ministers to 
afford adequate relief or inquiry, he con- 
sidered (pray God the fear was unfounded !) 
that the present state of things would 
be best described by the pithy sentiment 
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of a celebrated foreign statesman (prince 
Talleyrand), who in reference to the politi- 
cal aspect of affairs at a certain period, 
declared that it was ‘“ the commencement 
of the conclusion.” That conclusion, 
however the noble Duke might be con- 
firmed in his course by majorities that en- 
abled him to stifle inquiry, would at length 
arrive if he persisted in his present mea- 
sures. Not being a radical reformer, like 
his noble Friend near him, but being at- 
tached to moderate and salutary reform, 
he viewed such a state of things with feel- 
ings of great apprehension. 

The Duke of Richmond said, in reply, 
that he could not help expressing the 
feelings of astonishment with which he 
had heard the speech of the noble Lord, 
the President of the Board of Control. If 
that speech had been uttered out of the 
House, he should have designated it a 
libel on Parliament. If it were spoken 
out of doors, and there was no law sufh- 
ciently strong to reach such language— 
language in the highest degree inflam- 
matory—he should then wish that a law 
might be framed for that purpose. That 
was the feeling with which he heard the 
speech of the noble Lord. But, on reflec- 
tion, he feared that he had misunderstood 
the noble Lord; for surely the noble Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control could not 
have been speaking of the House of Lords, 
No; he was opening the doors of the 
Cabinet—and informing their Lordships, 
that there presided in that Cabinet one 
man of great and commanding talent, who 
carried every thing as he pleased. He 
admitted the great talents and industry of 
that noble Duke, and he believed, that if 
he were properly advised and informed, 
he was the man who would do essential 
service to the country ; but, unfortu- 
nately, that noble Duke was not so ad- 
vised. The noble President of the Council, 
though he said that he would vote against 
the Motion, conducted his argument in 
such a way, that many noble Lords must 
have thought that he had risen to second 
it. Ministers did not oppose the Motion 
in a plain and direct manner; but they 
met it by the hacknied plea, that it ought 
to be refused, not because it did not rest 
on sufficient grounds, but because, for- 
sooth, it was got up from factious motives. 
Was that an answer which would satisfy 
the country? Was it an answer which 
would satisfy any man with an upright, 
honest, and feeling mind? If it were got 
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up in the spirit of party feeling, then he 
was the guilty man; but he disdained, 
and he wholly disclaimed, the imputation, 
as perfectly unfounded. His character— 
if an humble individual like himself 
might speak about character—ought, he 
thought, to shield him from such a charge ; 
and he hesitated not to say, that acting 
conformably with the character which he 
had borne through life, if he had wished 
to make a motion to turn out his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, he would have done it in a 
manly and straightforward way, and not 
by a contemptible side-wind. It might 
be parliamentary, for aught he knew, to 
make charges of this description, but he 
was sure it would not be allowed in civi- 
lised society to impute motives to a man 
which did not belong to him, and with 
which he was totally unacquainted. He 
spoke strongly, because he felt strongly, 
well knowing that the charge had no 
foundation in reality. Before their Lord- 
ships could negative his motion with pro- 
priety, they had to get rid of this one 
appalling fact—that there were at this 
moment thousands of Englishmen in oa 
state of misery and degradation so me- 
laucholy, that the slaves at Sierra Leone 
were absolutely better off. They were 
compelled to live, if it could be called ex- 
istence, upon 23d. per day; and, there- 
fore their Lordships were bound to inquire 
into and ameliorate their situation. The 
noble Duke (Buckingham), as a consola- 
tion to the people of this country, had 
stated that there was great distress in 
France, and also in America. With re- 
spect to France, he had not the means of 
judging of the correctness of that state- 
ment; but as to the situation of America, 
he believed the noble Duke was mistaken. 
He would, even at that late hour, refer to 
a document, which would prove that he 
was mistaken; he meant the speech of 
the President of the United States to the 
Congress at the opening of the Session : 
“‘ The task,” he said, ‘‘ devolves upon me, 
under a provision of the Constitution, to 
present to you, as the federal legislature 
of twenty-four sovereign States, and twelve 
millions of happy people, a view of our 
affairs.” He called on their Lordships to 
notice that ; twelve millions ofhappy people! 
“ Would to God,” exclaimed the noble 
Duke, ‘that the King of England could 
state, that out of the twenty-four millions 
of subjects over whom he reigned, twelve 
millions were contented and happy ; but, 
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instead of that, they were surrounded with 
the most deplorable misery and distress— 
a degree of distress which Ministers them- 
selves did not dare to deny, although they 
would not inquire into it.’ The First Ma- 
gistrate of the United States went on 
to say, “In communicating with you for 
the first time, it is to me a source of un- 
feigned satisfaction, calling for mutual 
gratulation and devout thanks to Provi- 
dence that we are at peace with all man- 
kind, and that our country exhibits the 
most cheering evidence of general welfare 
and progressive improvement.” Thus it 
appeared that thanks were given to Provi- 
dence in America, whilst in England Pro- 
vidence was graciously permitted to bear 
the imputation of causing national dis- 
tress. This was the case with America, 
and therefore he had a right to say that 
the noble Duke had been very much mis- 
informed. But perhaps the noble Duke 
thought that the speech of the President 
was not worthy of more credit than 
speeches delivered elsewhere. One cause 
assigned by the noble Duke was, that we 
got fresh butter from Holland by steam. 
Now he would read an account of the but- 
ter from the Netherlands. In 1826 there 
were 160,000 ewt.; in 1827, 136,000 ewt.; 
in 1828, 143,000 cwt.; and from other 
countries there were imported, in 1826, 
273,327 cwt.; in 1827, 291,579 cwt.; 
and in 1828, 278,000 cwt. Here, there- 
fore, was a decrease, and thus the argu- 
ment founded on the butter melted away. 
A noble Marquis (the Lord Lieutenant for 


Kent) had adverted to the different parties | 


in the State. Now he begged leave to de- 
clare under what party he ranked himself. 
He was not of any theoretical party; he 
was of that party—of that class of men, if 
such a class existed—who, in their public 


actions, had no other object in view but | 
He belonged | 


the good of their country. 
to that party which had the welfare of the 
country most warmly at heart: he would 
tell the noble Lord, and all who talked of 
factions motives being the foundation of 
his conduct, and that of his noble Friend 
who supported him, that he would never 
he able to influence his vote in that House, 
or to intimidate him and his noble friends 
by calling them ultra-tories, ultra-whigs, 
or whatever other name they might be 
pleased to use. He would vote for Minis- 
ters when he thought they were right, and 
he would oppose them in every fair parlia- 
mentary way when he thought they were 
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wrong. He trusted that the mere imputa- 
tion of being actuated by factious motives 
would not be deemed sufficient to induce 
their Lordships to say ‘ Not-content’ to his 
Motion. He implored them to pause and 
consider this subject well. He conjured 
them not to give the radicals abroad this 
additional reason for reproaching them, 
that when a case of distress was fully 
proved and substantiated—as he had a 
right to say it had been by himself, and 
still more ably by his noble friends who 
had supported him—they had, without 
assigning any reason, refused inquiry. 
He pledged his honour that he had no 
motive in bringing forward this motion but 
the good of his country. Neither had 
those who supported him any object but 
the public benefit. They had come for- 
ward from a sense of duty, to support this 
question, and for them he demanded that 
justice which he called for for himself,— 
namely, that their Lordships should be- 
lieve that this was a straightforward, plain, 
and manly Motion. 

Their Lordships then divided, when the 
numbers appeared— Content, present 
39, Proxies 22, Total 61, Not Con- 
tent, present 69, Proxies 72; Total, 
141.—Majority 80. 


List of the Minority and Majority. 
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MINORITY. 


Dukes. Eldon 
Cumberland Rosebery 
Gloucester Falmouth 
Richmond Stradbroke 
Argyll Kinnoul 

Marquisses. Viscounts, 
Lansdown Granville 
Salisbury Goderich 
Clanricarde Melbourne 
Sligo Maynard 
Ailesbury Barons. 

Earls. Teynham 

| Winchilsea King 
Carlisle Holland 
Ferrers Vernon 
Cowper Calthorpe 
Tankerville Lilford 
Stanhope Redesdale 
Radnor Rivers 
Digby Seaford 
Mansfield Bishops. 
Carnarvon Bath and Wells 
Romney Llandaff 

PROXIES. 

Dukes. Marquis. 
Newcastle Anglesey 
Grafton Earls, 
Devonshire Guilford 
Marlborough Orford 
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Sheffield Churchill Glasgow Clinton 
Bradford Northwick Harcourt Dormer 
Manvers Lorton Hopetoun Douglas (of Douglas) 
Lords. Haddington Howe Dufferin and Clane- 
Walsingham Howard de Walden | Lauderdale boye 
Wodehouse Yarborough Macclesfield Le Despencer 
Stowell Feversham Morton Monson 
Kenyon Duncan Poulett Plunkett 
Scarborough Ravensworth 
MAJORITY. Somers Rolle 
The Lord Chancellor Darnley St. Germans Scarsdale 
Archbishops. Clare Waldegrave Selsey 
Canterbury Clanwilliam Warwick Skelmersdale 
York Fife Wilton Stafford 
Dales, Viscounts. Viscounts. St. Helens 
St. Alban’s Arbuthnot Beresford Stuart de Rothsay 
Buckingham Hereford Exmouth _ Bishops. 
Gordon Melville Gort C arlisle 
Wellington Dicene. Northland Chichester 
Marquisses. Arden Sidney Hereford 
Bute Bayning Barons. Liehfield ; 
Bath Clifden Abercromby St. David’s 
Conyngham Clifford Bagot 
Hertford Colville 
Camden De Dunstanville 
Cholmondeley Dunally HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Earls. Ellenborough 
Bathurst Farnborough Thursday, March 18. 
Rosslyn Forrester ; 
Shaftesbury Gl enly on MrnvTEs.] Returns presented—Of the period at which the 
Pomfret Saris Cork Foundling Hospital was first established, and state- 
ments relative thereto :—Copies of Memorials to the Irish 
Malmesbury Hill Government on the subject of advances to build the Court 
Charleville Manners House at Kerry. Of Memorials to the Commissioners of 
J ersey Ma ryborou gh Customs relative to the office of Coal Meters, Dublin. The 
De La Warr Monta gu expenditure of the Commissioners of Public Records in 
Dudley Prudhoe ee tas cae 
Wicklow Saltoun arrear in 1829, and charges thereon. Writs A. Sean 
Hardwicke Stourton issued by the Solicitor. Letter from Mr. Abbot, dated 
Verulam Wallace Nov. 27, 1829, with the observations of Messrs. Brooks- 
Glengall Wharncliffe Sa and Beltz. A Scale of Stamp Duties on Bills of 
Westmorland Willoughby d’Ereshy | Notes stamped; and of the Bankers who have commutel 
Corn wallis Bishops. for the Stamp Duty since 1826. Accounts relative to the 
Chesterfield Bristol Penitentiary at Milbank ; andto the Irish Tontine Annuity 
Huntingdon Rochester office. Accounts of the Corn, Meal, and Flour imported 
Amherst Chester nes es ey an last two years. Copies of the 
Aberdeen London Saeed mya gg Sahn be 
: q . e gross receipt 
Gower Winchester tolls of vessels ma the Light nit of =: sbadewag 
Cassilis Oxford Orfordness, Dungeness, North and South Foreland, and 
of Hunston Cliff, with the expense of maintaining the 
PROXIES. a cama hg number ¥ Aas oe now existing for 
Dukes. Tweedale Minutes ef Rvidenee taken before the Committee on East 
Clarence Winchester India Affairs. A copy of the Commission aoe ee 
— ‘ Earls. a into the state of Ecclesiastical Courts in England 
edtorc ing an ales. 
Buccleuch ies gy An Address was ordered to be presented to his Majesty, for a 
Leeds i dee pad i? 18th and 19th Reports on the Public Records 
Manchester Balcarras Returns ordered—On the Motion of the Marquis of BLAND- 
Montrose Belmore FoRD, of the number of Persons entitled to vote at Election 
Northumberland Breadalbane of Members of Parliament for Ireland:—On the Motion 
Rutland Brownlow of Mr. Syxes, of the amount of Tonnage entered Inwards 
Marg utsses. Caledon and cleared Outwards in Ireland since 1823:—On the Motion 
Pieetond Cardi of Mr. WoLrycHE WHITMORE, of the total quantities of 
, J gan Hides, Skins, Malt, Coffee, Tea, Paper, Printed Goods, 
Donegall Cathcart British and Irish Spirits and Tobacco, charged with Excise 
Downshire Chatham Duties in each year since 1818:—Of the number of Gal- 
Lothian Courtown lons of Spirits imported from Scotland into England sinee 
Stafford Elgin ene ; with the number of Excise Officers employed on the 
Themend Errol ; wo i Sanamaies.” as well as an Account of the 
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Petitions were presented—praying for a Free Trade to China 
—by Sir R. Fzrcuson from the Magistrates, and Town- 
Council of Kirkaldy; and from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Kirkaldy :—By the Earl of BeLrast, from the 
Merchants of Belfast. Praying for a Repeal of the Vestry 
Act, Ireland, by Lord BrinGuam, from the parishes of Kilco- 
men and Robin. Praying for the Repeal of the Subletting 
act, by Mr. O’ConnELL, from three parishes in Ireland. 
Praying for a Reform in Parliament, by the Marquis of 
BLanpForpD, from Garboldsham (Norfolk). Against the 
proposed Alteration in the Licensing System, by Mr. 
Pet, from the Licensed Victuallers of Cheltenham. 
Praying for a Repeal of the Malt Duties by Mr. EpwArpb 
Davenport:—By Mr. Potrer MAcgogeEn, from the 
Freeholders of Bedford; and complaining of Distress, and 
praying Relief, by Admiral SorHERON, from Southwell. 
The Indemnity Bill was brought in and read a First time; as 
was a Bill to Repeal certain Inoperative Statutes in Ireland, 


Revision of THE CriminaL Law.] 
Petitions praying for a revision of the 
Criminal Law, so as to do away with the 
punishmentof Death in cases of Forgery and 
other crimes, except murder, and to render 
punishment more certain, were presented 
from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by Sir M. W. 
Ridley; from Carlisle, by Colonel Lush- 
ington; and from Chelmsford, by Mr. 
Bramston. The hon. Gentleman said, that 
he concurred with the Petitioners in their 
prayer, that human life should not be 
taken away except for murder. The 
making any other punishment, such as 
that of solitary confinement, certain, as 
the consequence of particular crimes, 
would probably be more effective for the 
prevention of crime than the present sys- 
tem. However, he should not feel alto- 
gether disposed to take away from the 
judges that discretion they were very pro- 
perly allowed to exercise in particular 
cases. 

Mr. Western, like his honourable col- 
league, supported the prayer of the Peti- 
tion. He concurred with the petitioners in 
thinking that the punishment of death was 
frequently inflicted when it was not neces- 
sary to insure the safety of society, but he 
had not yet carried his opinion so far as to 
suppose that it ought to be abolished in 
all cases except murder. It sometimes 
happened, that great violence was used in 
committing crimes, which, though not 
amounting to murder, could only be re- 
pressed by capital punishment. Except 
in such cases, he admitted, as a general 
principle, that the law ought not to inflict 
death as the puhishment of crimes. 

Petition to be printed. 

Similar Petitions were presented from 
Sunderland and Darlington, by Lord W. 
Powlett; from Lewes, by Mr. Kemp. 

Mr. Grant said, he earnestly hoped that 
this subject would not escape the atten- 
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tion of government; the punishment of 
death was inflicted in many cases, where 
it completely failed to deter others from 
the commission of offences. Horse-steal- 
ing, for example, had been carried to a 
great extent, and it was quite plain that 
the number of executions for that crime 
had not tended to check it. In the revi- 
sion then going on of our Criminal Code, 
he hoped, therefore, that this subject 
would not be overlooked. The number 
of offences to which the penalty of death 
was attached was disgraceful, and it had 
signally failed to answer the effect intended. 
Petition to be printed. 


Operative Weavers. 


OreraTive Weavers.] Sir M. S. 
Stewart begged leave to present a Petition 
from the Operative Weavers of Glasgow, 
praying for some relief from the sinking 
distress under which they suffered. The 
Petition was signed by about 4,600 indi- 
viduals ; and large as this number was, he 
was informed that it composed but a very 
small portion of the thousands that were 
now suffering the severest privations from 
the extremely low rate of wages given to 
Operative Weavers in Glasgow. The pe- 
titioners averred, “‘that the average in- 
come of each family, according to the 
strictest investigation, amounts only to 
about 3s. 6d. of clear money per week, or 
does not exceed 4s., and that after nine- 
ty-six hours of incessant labour.” The 
petitioners attribute their destitute con- 
dition to the rapid increase of population, 
and the still more rapid increase of ma- 
chinery in Glasgow,—causes over which 
the House had no control, and could not, 
therefore, be responsible for their effects, 
heavy and afflictive as they in this instance 
declared them to be, and it was very na- 
tural that the petitioners, in their wretched- 
ness should ‘presume that in the hands 
of this House rested the power to carry 
into operation measures of relief for the 
| existing distress, and by efficient regula- 
| tions, prepare means of happiness and sub- 
| sistence to almost any amount of popula- 

tion.” He sincerely wished that he could 
_ feel convinced that it was in the power of 
| the House to afford the asked-for relief, 
unless it was by opening the vast markets 
of India and China to the enterprise of 
their employers. But undoubtedly these 
petitioners, and thousands of their fellow 
Operatives, were enduring, both themselves 
and families, deep and heavy misery; and 








he most earnestly offered their well-drawa 
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petition to the just and compassionate 
consideration of the House. He begged 
to take the opportunity of saying, and he 
had much satisfaction in doing so, which 
would prevent him trespassing on the time 
of the House, in the long interesting de- 
bate that was to be continued that night, 
that, with the exception of the operative 
weavers (and that only made their case 
the harder), he had good reason to believe, 
—and he had taken much pains to as- 
certain the facts from the best sources,— 
that the manufacturers of Glasgow and 
Paisley were in rather a better condition 
than last year; and that, small as profits 
were, still they had improved, and were 
considered,by those best qualified to judge 
as still showing a tendency to improve. 

Ordered to lie on the Table. 

Mr. Hume supported the prayer of the pe- 
tion, though he did not see by what means 
that House could give the petitioners any 
relief, except by reduction of taxation. It 
was a singular anomaly, he observed, in so 
rich a country as this, that so many thou- 
sands of the poor labouring classes should 
have to work for so many hours in the 
day at wages of 3s. 6d. per week. He 
agreed with every part of the prayer of the 
petitioners, except where they objected to 
machinery. No doubt, they suffered from 
it, and he regretted it, but the introduction 
of machinery had been productive of great 
benefit to the country. 

Mr. Brownlow presented a Petition from 
the Operative Weavers of Dublin, com- 
plaining of distress, and praying for means 
ofemployment. The petitioners thanked 
the House, the hon. Member observed, for 
the advantages of civil and religious liberty 
they enjoy, but they venture to complain 
of the unparalleled distress from not having 
a market for their commodities. They 
complained chiefly of the want of a home 
market, and they therefore prayed the 
House to encourage the erection of public 
works in Ireland. Government, they 
thought, might advance money without 
the risk of loss, which, judiciously laid 
out, would give employment to thousands. 
All they asked for was employment. 

Petition referred to the Committee on 
Trish Poor. 


Rerorm oF Paruiament.] The 
Marquis of Blandford, in presenting a 
Petition, praying for a Reform in Parlia- 
ment, as necessary to restore that House 
to the confidence of the people, moved 
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for Returns of the number of persons en- 
titled to vote for each borough in Ireland, 
distinguishing the resident from the non- 
resident voters. 

Mr. Ross observed, that it would be 
very difficult to make out such a return. 
There were many electors non-residents, 
and they would not be included in the 
return. 

Mr. Benett did not see why it should be 
more difficult to make it for Ireland than 
it had been for England and Wales, for 
for which such a return was moved last 

ear. 

Mr. Hume said, a motion of his to that 
effect was carried last year. 

Sir J. Newport said, he thought there 
could be no difficulty, for the non-resident 
freemen were included, as well as the re- 
sidents, in the poll-books, and they were 
not liable to any sudden change. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman expressed his 
surprise that any objection should be made 
to the Motion. 

Motion agreed to. 


Carlow.— Galway. 


Boroven or Cartow.] Mr. O’Con- 
nell moved for a return of the number 
of persons entitled to vote for Mem- 
bers to serve for the Town of Carlow, 
distinguishing the resident from the 
non-resident. He founded this Motion 
on a letter written by the Clerk of the 
Peace of that town, stating that the 
borough was the property of Lord Charle- 
ville, and that he returned the Member 
who represented that place in Parliament. 
This was a subject which he felt the ne- 
cessity of bringing under the consideration 
of the House, as a case materially affect- 
ing its privileges—a case in which it was 
openly asserted that a Peer returned a 
Member to serve in that House. He 
wished, however; before making any mo- 
tion on the subject, to have the regular 
return in the hands of the hon. Members, 

Motion agreed to. 


Gatway Town.] Mr. O'Connell pre- 
sented a Petition signed by several Pro- 
testants and Catholics in the town of Gal- 
way, praying for the admission of Catholics 
as well as Protestants to the freedom of 
the Corporation of that.town. The peti- 
tioners stated, the hon. Member observed, 
that the right to vote for Members of Par- 
liament had been recognized, several times, 
to vest in the resident burgesses, and in 
particular, that it was recognized by thie 
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Irish Parliament, though it was barred by | 
the enactments of the 4th of George Ist. 
Now, they said,in consequence of con- 
fining this right to one class of persons, a 
great many abuses had crept into the 
borough. ‘They stated that, in 1819, one 
gentleman procured the freedom of the 
borough for 793 tenants of his, only one 
of whom was resident in the borough; the | 
gentleman himself being a non-resident. | 
They further stated, that large funds, in 
the possession of the Corporation, were not 
applied to the purposes for which they | 
were intended. One’ man had held the | 
office of mayor thirteen years, and another | 
had been sheriff seven years, during a part | 
of which he was non-resident. So bad | 
was this system, that there were not resi- 
dent magistrates sufficient to fulfil the 
duties of the magistracy, and the Govern- 
ment had been obliged to supply the 
deficiency. They added, that the rates of 
the land subject to the Corporation, were 
1/,13s.7d. per acre whilst on the adjoining 
land they were only 2s. and the petition- 
ers prayed that the House would take these 
matters into its serious consideration, and 
pass a law to admit Catholics as well as 
Protestants to the freedom ef the borough. 


Triaxs at Cork.] Mr. Jephson would 
take occasion to advert to certain official 
documents from Ireland, which he had 
formerly moved for, but, as it seemed, 
without effect. He alluded to the memo- 
rial of the Grand Jury of Cork to the Lord 
Lieutenant, relative to the postponement of 
trials in that county, together with the 
viceregal answer thereto. The return 
which was laid before the House, in com- 
pliance with his motion, consisted of a 
simple statement from Mr, Gregory, and 
dated from the Civil Office, at the Castle, in 
Dublin, that there was not the least trace | 
of any such memorial having been re- | 
ceived at the Castle. As he (Mr. Jephson) | 
had stated that a memorial of that nature | 
was transmitted, he found himself placed | 
in rather a disagreeable situation, There | 
could be no doubt that such a memorial | 
was forwarded, and he wished to know 
from the noble Lord how it happened that | 
a copy could not be laid before the House ? | 

Lord F, LE, Gower supposed that some 
accident had befallen the memorial on its | 
way to the Castle, but he had no means 
of elucidating the subject any further, 











having been absent at the time when it | 


was alleged to have been presented, 
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Mr. O'Connell observed, that the post- 
ponement of these trials had cost Govern- 
ment an expense of 3,000/., nor did he 
believe that the slightest blame could 
attach to the Crown counsel. He hoped, 
however, that his hon. friend, the Member 
for Mallow, would not suffer the matter to 
rest as it at present stood. 

Mr. King said, that he, as Foreman of 
the Grand Jury, had forwarded the me- 
morial on the day of the assize, accom- 
panied by a letter, and he knew that both 
the letter and memorial were put into the 
post-office; and he did not know why a 
special commission had been granted, un- 
less it was in consequence of that letter. 


Woot Trave.] Mr. W. Burrell, in 
presenting a Petition from the owners and 
occupiers of land in Shipley and West 
Grinstead against the importation of Wool 
with a nominal duty, said, that it was ne- 
cessary, in consequence of some remarks 
which had been made by Gentlemen on the 
Wool Trade, for him to describe, at some 
length, the contents of the Petition. The 
petitioners stated, then, that British wool 
had become nearly unsaleable, and that 
the admission of foreign wool into the 
home market was a serious injury to them. 
They were of opinion, that the real wealth 
of a country consisted in the quantity and 
value of its produce, and of the skill and 
industry of its inhabitants; that those 
branches of manufacture which combined 
the production of the raw material with its 
subsequent preparation, cither for home 
consumption or for exportation, were the 
most profitable, and to be considered as 
the natural manufactures of a country ; 
and it was, they affirmed, on this account 
that woollens had been, for so many gene- 
rations, the staple manufacture of Eng- 
land. For all these reasons, the peti- 
tioners submitted to the House the pro- 
priety of encouraging, by protecting the 
home-grower of wool, the manufacture of 
woollens. If he were correctly informed, 
Austria, which sent a great quantity of 
wool to this country, would not, in return, 
take any of our manufactured cloths. And 
why, then, he would ask, should we sacri- 
fice our home-growers of wool for the sake 
of admitting her raw materials into this 
country? There were other countries, he 
believed, which, like Austria, would allow 
us to have wool, but would take none of 
our manufactures inexchange. In France, 
a duty of thirty-three per cent was levied 
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on British Wool, in order to protect the 
French grower; while our Government 
permitted the importation and sale of 
French woollens at a less rate of duty ; and 
he knew that French carpets had last year 
been selling in St. James’s Street, after 
having paid a duty of only twenty per cent, 
orthirteen per cent less than the duty levied 
in France on our unmanufactured Wool. 
Such asystem was equally injurious to the 
British carpet manufacturer, and the grower 
of Wool; and the sooner it was revised 
and altered, whether called free trade, or 
by any other name, the better. He trusted 
that the Government and the House would 
take these matters into their considera- 
tion, and at a time when such serious and 
unusual distress prevailed among the 
farmers and labourers, adopt some means 
of protecting the interests, both of the Bri- 
tish Manufacturers of Woollens and the 
grower of Wool. 
Petition to be printed. 


Lunatic Commissions Bitx.] Mr. 
M. A. Taylor said, that, some short time 
since, he had introduced a Bill to enable 
the Lord Chancellor to issue Commissions 
de lunatico inquirendo in a different man- 
ner from what had been heretofore the 
practice. Since then, thenobleand learned 
Lord, as he had that day informed him, 
had turned his attention most seriously to 
the subject, and had consulted some of 
the Judges ; and as their opinion was, that 
the Lord Chancellor possessed power to 
issue such Commissions, in the manner the 
Bill was meant to prescribe, that noble 
and learned Lord said, he should, on pro- 
per occasions, issue such Commissions 
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issuing commissions to Judges of the su- 
perior courts, with juries summoned in 
the ordinary way, totry questions of lunacy. 
To give the House some idea of the enor- 
mous expense against which the Bill was 
directed, he had to state, that the costs of 
the petitioning party alone, in the Ports- 
mouth case, amounted to 23,000/.! He 
concluded by moving, that the order for 
the second reading of the Bill be discharged. 

Mr. R. Gordon was very glad that the 
hon. Gentleman had withdrawn his Bill, 
because it only gave power to the Lord 
Chancellor which he already possessed. 
What they wanted was a real and efficient 
bill to remedy the evils of which they had 
so much cause to complain. 


Distress oF THE Country — Ap- 
JOURNED Depate.] Mr. Cutlar Fergus- 
son moved the Order of the Day for re- 
suming the adjourned debate on Mr, E. 
Davenport’s Motion on this subject. 

The Order of the Day having been read, 

Mr. Fergusson said, that although the 
hon. Member for Shaftesbury (Mr. E. Da- 
venport) had, on the previous evening, ac- 
cused the Members who were of the same 
opinion with himself of being iuke-warm 
in the cause, he (Mr. Fergusson) must say, 
that he had not perceived any behaviour to 
For his own part, 


he thought that nothing like apathy had 


been displayed; for scarcely an evening 
during the present Session had elapsed 
without the subject being adverted to in 
one shape or another. Neither did he 
think, though he should perhaps have to 
vote against the Ministers that night, 


that they had thrown themselves open to 


without the further sanction of any legis- | 
state of the country. On the contrary, 


lative enactments. Doubts had’ before 
been raised upon the subject, and the ob- 
ject of the Bill was to put an end to those 
doubts ; but as the minds of the noble Lord 
and other eminent Judges were, he under- 


stood, now made up on the point, it would | 
be unnecessary to advance his Bill beyond — 


the present stage. 


It was due to the | 


noble and learned Lord to state, that he | 
wished to do all in his power to prevent ex- | 
pense ; that he did not think the present 

tribunal the fittest for such inquiries; that | 
he had already expressed his disapproba- , 


tion of entertainments being given to the 
commissioners and the jury each day. 
The Lord Chancellor stated his intention 
of exercising, in future, the power which 
it was now agreed that he possessed, of 


the charge of having been negligent of the 


after the statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, a few evenings ago, the 
House was bound, he thought, to believe 
that the Ministers were really willing to do 
whatever was in their power. The hon. 
Member for Shaftesbury having moved for 
a committee of the whole House, he should 
have felt some difficulty in supporting that 
motion, knowing that the time necessarily 
occupied by such a proceeding might be 
advantageously employed in the other 
affairs of the country. The Amendment 
proposed by the hon. Member for Shore- 
ham, however, relieved him from the diffi- 


culty that he felt on that head, and he 


should therefore vote for the appointment 
of a Select Committee. The only ques- 
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tion that ought to be considered with re- | 
ference to the appointment of such a com- 
mittee was, whether a sufficient case of 
general distress had been made out; and 
the fair way of looking at that was, by 
turning to the numerous petitions which 
had been presented to the House, and to 
the almost universal county meetings that | 
had taken place on the subject, rather 
than to statements made on the strength 
of private, and, in some instances, anony-_ 
mous informations such as had been pro- , 
duced on the former evening, by the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. But even 
if those private communications were cor- | 
rect, they only went to show that there 
had, till very lately, been very severe dis- 
tress; and he did not see how, on the 
strength of a few orders transmitted to 
Manchester or Glasgow, it could be as- 
serted that all that distress had disap- 
eared, especially when the House had 
ying on their Table petitions from the 
counties of Renfrew and Dumbarton, com- 
plaining of the existence of distress. It | 
might be true that there was less distress | 
in Scotland and Ireland than in England ; | 
| 





but even if such were the case, he did not 


see how it could be contended that the | 
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impossible to find purchasers for cattle at 
any price. Prosperity would never, he 
thought, be restored to this country till 
the injury which had been done to it by the 
destruction of the country banking-system 
had been remedied. In his opinion, no 
set of men had ever been so ill treated as 
the country bankers. He did not, how- 
ever, think that the rizht hon. Gentleman 
deserved so much blame as had been at- 
tributed to him on the previous evening 
for having introduced the bill on that sub- 
ject, because, though it was true that he 
had brought it in, it could hardly be called 
his measure, as he had been called upon 
from all sides of the House to bring the 
measure forward, and in the end it was 
carried by acclamation. If, however, they 
wanted to get at the real source of the 
mischief, they must go still further back, 
and trace it to the restriction on cash pay- 
ments that was enacted during the French 
war. So many causes had been assigned 
for the distress, that the very different 
opinions entertained were to him a satis- 
factory reason why there should be a com- 
mittee to examine the subject. It was 
only by inquiries, in such a committee, 
that they could ascertain the true cause. 


diminution of suffering in some places | Those who opposed going into a commit- 
ought to preclude inquiry into the distress | tee ought to be able to show, both that a 
that existed in others; and which every | committee would do no good, and that the 
where partook of this one remarkable | distress was beyond legislative control. 
feature, never, perhaps, experienced be- | If it were not in their power to relieve the 
fore—which was, that the distress did | distress, they had better tell the people so, 
not affect this or that particular class, ' and that they were not fit to be there, 
but all the productive classes of the coun- | and were unable to carry on the business 





try. The orders that had been spoken | 
of might, in the course of a few days, | 
turn out to be nothing but a passing | 
dream, and then what would they be able | 
to say to the people of England? The | 
distress of the country, no doubt, was not | 
universal; but neither was it necessary | 
that he should show that it was universal | 
toestablish sufficient grounds for the House | 
to interfere. Though he agreed with the | 
hon. Member for Shaftesbury in many of | 
the points he had stated to the House, he 

was bound to differ from him in what he | 
had urged with respect to the currency. 
A great part of the distress, he believed, 
took its origin from the suppression of the 
small notes. Nor was this felt in Eng- 
land only ; it necessarily reached Scotland, 
because the markets of that country in | 
a great measure depended on the markets | 
in England; and only that very day he had 
heard, that at the Dumfries market it was | 
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of the country and of the Government. If 
all the papers referred to by the right hon. 
the President of the Board of Trade the 
other evening were correct (and he had 
some doubts on the subject), they only 
siowed that there could be no danger 
from the inquiry. They would show that 
the distress was passing away, and that the 
country might look for better times; but 
if that gleam of hope were to pass away, 
and the country were to remain in the 
same state of distress as it had been in for 
several years past, they would all deeply 
regret that they had refused inquiry, when 
they had an opportunity to inquire, and 
when inquiry and redress were demanded 
by the petitions of the people. 

Mr. W. Whitmore was ready to admit 
that there had been distress in the country 
during the last year; but he thought 


| it would be better to look at the causes 


of that distress, to ascertain whether it 
E2 
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vere likely or not to be permanent, than 
to content himself, as the last hon. Mem- 
ber had done, with affirming its existence. 
He did not concur with those who said 
the distress was exclusively caused by a 
change in the currency ; other causes had 
contributed, and they were bound, before 
again changing the currency, to inquire if 
such a change would not cause greater 
mischief than allowing it to remain un- 
changed. Two effects had resulted from 
a change in the currency, the one physi- 
cal, the mere change in the price of gold, 
and the other moral. He believed that 
when Mr. Peel’s bill was passed, the dif- 
ference between the market price of gold 
and the Mint price was not more than 
three per cent, and that, therefore, would 
not, of itself, have produced any im- 
portant consequences. But any man who 
knew this country must be aware, that 
in all our towns, and in every part of the 
country, great speculations had been en- 
tered into, and great undertakings begun, 
by men who had not sufficient capital to 
complete them. They borrowed of bankers. 
The little depreciation in prices, occasioned 
by the change in the currency, caused the 
property on which they had advanced 
money, to be scarcely sufficient to repay 
them; they sustained a loss, and restricted 
their business ; they ceased to make the 
same advances as before, and the indus- 
trious manufacturers, not being able to ob- 
tain accommodation to the usual extent, 
there was an actual and a considerable 
contraction of the currency. A panic was 
the consequence. Capitalists saw their 
property was falling in value; that to lend 
was to lose; they would not lose, and that 
caused a stagnation. Moreover, we had 
two bad harvests consecutively, which con- 
tributed to augment the distress. He be- 
lieved, however, that this panic was not 
likely to be permanent. Paper money 
could not increase the production of the 
country ; that was regulated by the capital 
of the country, and would be carried tothe 
same extent with a metallie as with a 
paper currency. Another cause of our 
temporary distress was, the gradual fall in 
the price of all species of produce, which 
had taken place, independent of the change 
in the currency. Since 1814, various new 
sources of supply had been opened for cot- 
ton, coffee, and all colonial and tropical 
produce. The countries beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope had since ther sent their 
productions to the market, which had di- 
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minished fhe price of the article. A vast 
supply had been obtained of coffee also. 
The trade of South America had been fol- 
lowed by similar effects. Sugar had been 
sent to Europe from many new places, and 
in vast quantities, Our only supply of 
wool formerly came from Spain ; now we 
obtained a large quantity from Germany. 
Since the peace, too, the capital that had 
before been employed in war, had been 
engaged in production, and had had the 
effect of augmenting supply and lowering 
prices. But while a fall was taking place, 
there was no encouragement to extend 
production. Stocks were not laid in more 
than was absolutely necessary, because the 
holders might expect to lose on them. No 
works were undertaken which could be 
avoided ; but he believed that the fall from 
these causes had now reached its limits. 
He hoped, indeed, (not as the President of 
the Board of Trade had stated, that prices 
had risen, and that manufactures were 
reviving, but) that a rise would speedily 
take place, and that manufactures would 
speedily revive. He would also mention, 
that he believed the diminished supply of 
the precious metals from South America, 
had occasioned a fall of prices, and thiscause 
would probably continue to operate for 
some time. Taking all these circum- 
stances intoconsidération, he saw no reason 
to doubt that the country would soon get 
through its present difficulties, and would 
again increase in prosperity, population, 
and wealth. He found evidence, indeed, 
that it was not at present declining. Not 
only were the exports greater last year 
than before, but almost every description 
of raw materials had been used to a greater 
degree last year than in former years. In 
1820 the quantity of cotton consumed 
was 470,000 bags; in 1829 it was 780,000 
bags. The quantity of silk consumed in 
1823 was 2,104,000lbs; in 1829 it was 
4,547,000Ibs. The amount of our exports, 
the quantity of raw materials worked up, 
and the number of ships employed, all 
showed that there was a great deal of 
business going on, though he believed it 
was, in general, carried on at a low rate of 
profit, and sometimes at a loss. For 
whatever distress now existed, he did not 
believe any remedy could be found in re- 
turning to a depreciated currency. He 
approved of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
bill of 1819; and had we not then regu- 
lated the currency, he believed that im- 
stead of now suffering only temporary dis- 
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tress, capital would have gone out of the 
country, and would have sought employ- 
ment where it was not subject to a ruinous 
fluctuation. He weuld also state (as it 
was said that nobody would defend such 
an opinion, though he would not then 
enter into any argument on the subject) 
that he believed we had done right in se- 
lecting gold for our standard instead of sil- 
ver. Hewould take that opportunity, also, 
of declaring, that he could not agree with 
the hon. Member for Newark in any one 
of his propositions. That hon. Member 
would find employment for our agricultur 
ists by making the people eat dear bread, 
and prohibiting the importation of foreign 
corn, That hon. Member would find em- 
ployment for our manufacturers by ex- 
cluding them from the foreign market, and 
would crown all by a return to a paper 
currency. In noone of these propositions 
could he agree with the hon. Member for 
Newark, If the legislature would give 
employment to the people, and profit to 
capital, it must open the markets of the 
world to us by extending the principles of 
free trade, and removing, as far as possible, 
every restriction on enterprise. ‘There 
was an inquiry going on into a most im- 
portant subject; and if that should turn 
out as he desired, if free access were to be 
allowed to the East Indies, (as sound po- 
licy, reason and argument, were they al- 
lowed their due weight, recommended) 
more would be done to relieve the distress 
of our manufactures than could be ac- 
complished by any other measure. He 
implored the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Peel) to look at the case with 
his own eyes, and judge of it with his own 
understanding ; and if he saw all the bene- 
fits likely to result from the opening of 
the trade, he would be sure to come to a 
conclusion that it ought to be opened, and 
he would lay a permanent foundation for 
prosperity in India and in Britain. He 
hoped that the prejudices of the members 
of the Board of Directors, or of that Board 
which controlled the affairs of India, 
would not be suffered to influence him; 
that he would judge for himself, and grant 
the country those means of permanent im- 
provement which it was in his power, by 
opening the trade to India, to bestow. 

Sir George Philips said, if he could be- 
lieve all the representations made by hon. 
Members, he must suppose that there was 
no employment in the country, and that 
the people were actually dying of starva- 
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tion; but while he admitted that there 
was partial distress, he did not believe in 
the universality of that distress among the 
manufacturing classes, which had been 
mentioned by the hon. Member for Kirk- 
cudbright. He would state to the House 
what he knew of Lancashire, with which 
he was best acquainted, and of the state 
of which he had been at considerable pains 
to obtain correct information. That which 
he should submit to the House was ob- 
tained from gentlemen who had not taken 
part in the controversy now going on in 
Manchester on this subject, and whose 
epinions, he believed, were not biassed 
either way. He had received this informa- 
tion partly by means of letters, and partly 
from gentlemen who had lately come totown 
from Manchester, and confirmed the state- 
ment lately submitted to the House by the 
hon. Member for Bramber. Gentlemen ac- 
quainted with the manufacturing districts 
must be aware that it was impossible to 
obtain an average of the wages of labour 
in them, such as might be obtained of the 
uniform labour of agriculturists. He must, 
therefore, state the wages of different 
classes, and he would begin with that most 
extensive class—the hand-loom weavers, 
who were some of the most distressed. 
The wages of this class were, in Man- 
chester—women, from 4s. to 5s. a week ; 
and men, from 6s. to 7s. Of late there 
had been a small rise, so that what was 
done for 10$d. now produced Is. and what 
used to be done for 6s. 6d. is now paid for 
at the rate of 7s. At Manchester, he un- 
derstood that at preseut the hand-loom 
weavers were generally employed. At 
Blackburn, the wages of the same class of 
persons was 5s. per week. At Ashton- 
under-Lyne, the wages of the hand-loom 
weavers, who were principally (we under- 
stood) employed in making ginghams, were 
better, and amounted to 10s. per week. 


| At Bolton, the weavers earned from 5s. to 


6s. per week for sixty-reed cambric. The 
weavers of fustian were also earning from 
5s. to 6s. a week. At Tyldesley the 
weavers of quiltings get 12s. a week. 
These were some of the lowest prices that 
had ever been paid in the manufacturing 
districts, and it certainly was much to be 
regretted that the distress of the masters 
had ever compelled them to pay their 
workmen at such a rate. The hon. Baro- 
net then proceeded to state the prices 
given for various kinds of labour in cotton 





factories. The power-loom weavers, he 
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understood, were earning according to 
their skill and age—women from 7s. 6d. 
to 12s. Gd. per week, and men from 12s. 
to 15s. Of all classes the weavers seemed 
the worst paid, the wages of a man and 
boy, or a woman and girl, making together 
from 15s. to 20s. a week. There were 
other descriptions of persons engaged in 
the factories to whom he would then ad- 
vert. Females in the factories could, 
from the age of thirteen to sixteen, earn 
about 5s. 6d. a week as carders, and from 
the age of eighteen to twenty, about 8s. 
or from that to 8s. 6d. and 9s. Gd.; 
females working as cleaners earn from 
about 6s. to 7s. Males employed in 
carding got, if youths, 7s. a week; young 
and good hands get from 13s. 6d. to 16s. 
Cotton mixers earned 12s. In spinning, 
to which he would next advert, the wages 
were paid according to the weight of the 
yarn, and one statement he had received 
said that the average wages of spinners 
was from 26s. to 30s., while another re- 
presented it as from 20s. to 32s. The 
women engaged in the mills made from 
16s. to 18s.; little piecers, boys and girls 
received from 6s. to Qs., while children 
under ten years of age earned 2s. 6d. per 
week, The over-lookers got from 20s. to 
40s., but the fine spinners got more—from 
25s. to 40s. These were the wages gene- 
rally; but at Glossop and other places 
the spinners received 21s. a week, al- 
though they had formerly 26s. At Old- 
ham, ~where there was a great population, 

femajes of twenty years earned, as spinners, 
about 8s. a week, while the men got 30s. 

a week for fine work in some places, al- 
though the average was about 25s. a week 
in the district. It was proper to observe 
that the spinning trade was continually on 
the increase, and that the wages had a 
tendency rather to rise than fall, an effect 
whieh had been in part produced by the 
use of machinery causing such a large de- 
mand for twist. Indeed such was the de- 
mand that the manufacturers were com- 
pelled to employ machinery. Bleachers, 
(the hon. Baronet continued) worked twelve 
hours a day, and earned 16s. a week. 
Calico printers, who, on an average, were 
employed only nine months in the year, 
gained 30s. a week, but it was intended to 
reduce their wages and give them constant 
employment. Dyers are exposed to great 
fluctuations, and last winter they suffered 
great depression, but they are now re- 
covering It was natural to suppose that 
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other persons who, like them, were em- 
ployed out of doors, suffered severely 
during the continuance of the late frost. 
Bricklayers, carpenters, and boatmen, 
being unable to find employment, were of 
course compelled to be economical, and the 
result was distress among the small shop- 
keepers; for if the customers had no 
money, they could not indulge in their usual 
luxuries. But he believed that the distress 
arising from that cause, and among that 
class of people, bad been much exaggerat- 
ed. He would take the liberty of calling 
the attention of the House to some ob- 
servations on the condition of the 
working classes at Preston. Mr. Taylor 
of that place said, ‘with respect to persons 
employed in making machinery, and in 
cotton and linen factories, power-loom 
weavers, and other artizans, that little or no 
distress exists, they being generally fully 
employed, and at the same wages that 
have been paid to them for some years 
past, with the necessaries of life much 
lower in price.” Of another class, the 
out-door labourers, such as bricklayers, 
masons, &c. he says that they have suf- 
fered more than is usual from the length- 
ened severity of the weather. He adds, 
“The third class, and, I am sorry to say, 
the most numerous, is formed of the hand- 
loom cotton weavers, whose situation is be- 
come, in very many instances truly de- 
plorable, arising from underpaid labour 
in proportion to the prices of the necessa- 
ries of life; which labour has gradually 
been reducing in price for several years, 
and has now arrived at such a point of 
depression as to be inadequate to supply 
them with proper food and clothing. It 
must, however, be admitted, that there 
are gradations in this class, and that one 
part is in a better condition than the 
other, arising from the whole family of 
some weavers not being dependent upon 
the wages of hand-loom weaving. Many 
heads of families, for want of better em- 
ployment, are yet obliged to keep to the 
hand-loom, but where the children are 
growing up, they are frequently engaged 
in the spinning factories, or in power-loom 
weaving, where their employment is con- 
stant, and wages considerable. But in 
the recent visitation of the town, a great 
many cases have been found of a whole 
family, composed of a man, his wife, and 
perhaps three or four young children de- 
pending entirely upon the man’s earning 
at the loom, eked out by the miserable 
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pittance from the parish. In comparing 
the present state of the working classes of 
Preston with that of other times, when 
subscriptions have been made for their re- 
lief, and the town has been visited, the 
committee will, I think, bear me out when 
I say, that distress has more generally pre- 
vailed at other periods, when employment 
has been scarce, and provisions much 
dearer, but at no time, I believe, have 
there ever appeared so many individual 
cases of complete destitution and misery 
among the weavers as at present. With 
respect to the probable continuance of the 
present distress, I think it will be seen by 
a review of what has been previously said, 
that there is no prospect of hand-weaving 
generally being ever again a proper em- 
ployment for a man, the master, and prin- 
cipal supporter of a family; but that there 
will always be such employment, is certain. 
The coarse light description of goods 
may, in my opinion, always be produced 
for a less sum by hand than by power; 
and there will be many difficulties to en- 
counter to make the very finest descrip- 
tions of cloth, and many of the fancy 
cotton goods, by the power-loom. The 
former will, however, be never more than 
fit employment for children and old peo- 
ple, but the latter, that is the fine and 
fancy cloths, will require good and ex- 
perienced hand-workmen, who may pro- 
bably always obtain fair wages for their 
labour.” The favourable part of Mr. 
Taylor’s representations concerning Pres- 
ton applied, he knew, in a still greater 
degree to Manchester, because there the 
hand-loom weavers bore a smaller propor- 
tion to the whole number of manufacturing 
labourers. It had been contended by an 
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hon. Member near him, in the course of | 


the discussion—an Alderman of the City 
of London (Waithman)—that trade was 
in the manufacturing districts at the very 
lowest ebb, and that it had been constantly 
carried on for several years at a great loss ; 
that the merchant had ceased to export, 
and the manufacturer manufactured in 
vain, and without the slightest hope of 
obtaining an adequate profit. He was 
quite ready to admit that the merchant 
had ceased to export at his own risk, and 
that the manufacturer exported his own 
goods. This seemed to reverse the order 
of trade, and to be at variance with im- 
provement; but was in fact its natural 
order, and thus doing away with the mid- 
dle man, as it were, was a great gain to 
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the manufacturer, and attended with one 
obvious advantage to the consumer, name- 
ly, that it placed one profit the less on the 
price of the goods. The manufacturer 
and the consumer, the buyer and the seller, 
were brought more into contact, and could 
understand the wants and demandsof each 
other better than when the merchant inter- 
| fered betwixt them, but besides that, it was 
| a diminution of risk to the manufacturers. 
i In ordinary times the manufacturer gave 
| the merchant who ordered goods from him 
| for exportation a credit of eighteen months, 
| and thought himself lucky if he got paid 
| in two years. Now, however, the manu- 
| facturer manufactures goods for exportation 
|at his own risk; and it was one of the 
| best advantages of the increased facility 
‘of communication, that the Birmingham 
| or Manchester man was enabled to send 
| his goods abroad without the expense and 
| the risk of the intervention of the merchant 
| or middle man. Besides all that, however, 
| the Alderman should understand that the 
| manufacturer who is thus become his own 
|merchant does not manufacture himself 
| the twentieth part of that which he exports. 
| He buys the linen cloths and the cotton 

yarn from others, and so gives increased 
| facilities and spirit to the general trade. 
| The hon. Alderman contended, he re- 
| collected, that this trade was carried on at 
a loss. That he (Sir G. Philips) denied. It 
was carried on with advantages, and great 
advantages, else why had it been carried 
on for so many years at all? It was absurd 
to suppose that it would be continued if 
loss was the certain consequence. The 
hon. Alderman said, they were forced to 
carry on the export trade because the 
‘ manufacturers made more than the country 
required. But he could teil the hon. 

Alderman that there were manufactures 
carried on expressly for the foreign market, 
The export of cotton was double the 
amount of the quantity consumed at home, 
And why was the trade continued and ex- 
tended? Why, but because the manufac- 
turers found it for their advantage. That 
they should wilfully ruin themselves, seem- 
ed to him an extraordinary proposition, but 
he could tell the hon. Alderman that if 
he were to broach his doctrine at Man- 
chester he would be laughed at. Another 
doctrine of the hon. Alderman’s was, that 
the manufacturers did not look much to 
the price of the raw material, and that it 
was of little consequence whether cotton 
was a Gd, dearer or a 6d. cheaper, Why 
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nothing could be more erroneous. A 
manufacturer calculated the one-eighth 
of a penny in the pound, and if he could 
buy at that one-eighth of a penny cheaper 
he did so. It was attending to advan- 
tages of that kind that so many large 


fortunes had been realised in the course of 


the last few years. As to the complaints 
of the worthy Alderman and others about 
machinery, all he could say was, that they 
were not new; machinery had been im- 
proving for the last thirty years, and the 
distress was not greater now than during 
those periods when machinery formed no 
part of their complaints. Upon the 
whole, he was of opinion, that although 
the profits of trade were undoubtedly 
small, yet there were profits in every 
branch of industry; and although capital 
might not be increasing very fast, or so 
fast as some supposed, yet it undoubtedly 
was increasing. He thought, however, 
with the hon. Member for Bridgenorth 
(Mr. Whitmore) that the country was 
placed in circumstances which required 
the most watchful circumspection on 
the part of the Government. He re- 
joiced that Ministers had determined to 
lighten the public burthens—-he thanked 
them for what they had done; and while 
he praised the liberality they had displayed 
in their domestic policy, he regretted that 
it had not been extended to their foreign 
negotiations. The plan of lightening tax- 
ation on some points, in order to increase 
the consumption in others, was highly 
praiseworthy; and he hoped that the doc- 
trines of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Master of the Mint (Mr. Herries), as laid 
down the other day, would be followed by 
the Government. He hoped, too, that 
some alteration would be made in the 
system of monopolies, and particularly in 
that of corn, which he was afraid both 
Whigs and Tories would unite to continue ; 
but, in common with every person con- 
nected with the county of Lancaster, he 
implored them not to make any alteration 
in the currency. They had now the best 
currency in the world, and they wished to 
keep it, as they were satisfied that any 
attempt to tamper with it, or even to intro- 
duce silver as a standard as well as gold, 
would only enable foreigners to defraud us. 
It had been said, that there was a scarcity 
of money in the manufacturing districts. 
He knew as much of them as any one, 
and he never recollected money more plen- 
tiful there. His own residence, however, 
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| was in the agricultural part, of Warwick- 
| shire, and there too he found an abundance 
of currency. No man who had property 
could say he was not able to obtain money. 
There was no scarcity of currency with 
them when means justified credit. The 
honourable Baronet concluded by observ- 
ing, thatas he did not think any relief 
could be afforded to the really distressed 
by the inquiries proposed in the Motion 
of the honourable mover (Mr. Davenport), 
or in the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
Baronet (Sir C. Burrell), and ashe thought, 
on the contrary, that an acquiescence in 
either of the motions would lead to delu- 
sive hopes which never could be realised, to 
expectations of improvements which Par- 
liament had not the power to execute, he 
should feel it to be his duty to vote against 
both Motion and Amendment. 

Mr. Bucknall Estcourt said, that the 
subject was too delicate for a Member so 
young as he was to presume to pronounce 
an opinion on it, but he might say, that 
the present state of the country excited in 
him feelings of pain and deep concern, 
and that he could not look on the future 
without the most frightful forebodings. 
He thought that in a Committee the ques- 
tion of the public distress was likely to 
receive a better consideration than it could 
do in the House, and that the relative value 
of opinions could be ascertained with 
greater certainty, and their merit more 
fully appreciated. 

Sir Hussey Vivian did not deny that 
considerable distress existed; but was 
persuaded that many of the statements of 
it were greatly exaggerated. He enter- 
tained no despair of the country; but, on 
the contrary, felt convinced, that however 
serious the difficulties might be with which 
it was beset, it would rise superior to them 
all. With respect to the low prices, some 
of the causes of them were, in his opinion, 
sufficiently obvious. During the war, our 
manufacturers and merchants had a mo- 
nopoly of the markets. Now, however, 
they were obliged to enter into a compe- 
tition with foreign manufacturers and mer- 
chants. Now, as one-fifth of our industry 
was employed in the supply of the foreign 
markets, our exports being between fifty 
and sixty millions, and as the prices we 
obtained in the foreign markets must go- 
vern our prices at home, he thought there 
was little difficulty in accounting for the 
low prices. Among the causes assigned 





by various persons for the existing distress 
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were over-production, superabundant po- 
pulation, machinery, free trade, taxation, 
and the state of the currency. As to over- 
production, the only consequence, as it 
appeared to him, of our producing less 
would be to throw a number of persons 
out of employment. With respect to 
superabundant population, to a certain 
extent the population might be said to be 
superabundant. But he should be very 
sorry to see the population diminished by 
the means recommended on a recent oc- 
casion by an hon. Gentleman, and he 
trusted that the House would never forget 
That a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, could never be supplied. 
Machinery, in his opinion, so far from 
producing the distress, must have greatly 
contributed to prevent its increase ; since 
it gave employment to millions, who would 
be otherwise destitute of it. A great por- 
tion of what was considered among the 
middle classes to be distress, arose, he was 
persuaded, out of the extraordinary change 
that had taken place in the habits of the 
people, who indulged in an extravagant 
expense of which their forefathers never 
dreamt; and who being now compelled 
to curtail that expense, felt the privation 
severely. The necessity under which they 
were of discharging a number of their ser- 
vants, had also added to the general diffi- 
culty. He had made as accurate inquiries 
as he could into the real facts of the case, 
and more especially with respect to the 
parish, that of Lynn, in Hampshire, in 
which he himself resided. The hon. Gen- 
tleman here read a statement, by which it 
appeared, that although from the year 
1813 to the year 1829, the Poor’s-rate 
had increased from 2,700/. to 3,2002., 
the population of the parish from the year 
1811 to the year 1829 had increased from 
3,100 to upwards of 5,000. Under this 
latter circumstance, it was not at all sur- 
prising that there should be an increase 
of paupers. The hon. Gentleman then 
entered into a comparison of the quantity 
of tin and copper raised in the county of 
Cornwall in the years 1813, 1814, and 
1815, as compared with the quantity 
raised in the last years; and maintained 
that the increase, combined with the fo- 
reign competition, was the cause of the 
present low prices. He was far, however, 
from thinking low prices an evil. If it 
were not for the low prices of hemp, of 
tallow, and of all the necessaries of life, 
tens of thousands of people would be 
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thrown out of employment, and thousands 
of tons of shipping would be laid up. As 
to Free Trade, he was convinced that it had 
nothing to do with the distress; and he 
was happy to make that avowal in the pre- 
sence of the right hon. Member for Liver- 
pool, as when the principles of Free Trade 
were originally discussed, he had expressed 
some apprehensions with respect to the re- 
sult of their application to the commerce 
of this country. In his opinion, the 
great principle of Free Trade was briefly 
this: that as long as any of the manufac- 
turers of the country produced a commo- 
dity for which there was an entire demand 
in the home market, we might protect 
them by duties ; but that when they were 
obliged to go to a foreign market to sell 
their commodity, the price must be regu- 
lated by the price at which the foreign 
manufacturers were able to bring the same 
commodity into the market. This, as he 
had before observed, was one of the causes 
of the diminished price of the produce of 
the Cornish mines. But unless his in- 
formation on the subject was very incor- 
rect, there was no distress in the county of 
Cornwall, notwithstanding the low prices. 
In the meantime, those low prices had 
been very beneficial in other respects. 
What would our shipping- -what would 
Birmingham and other manufacturing 
towns have done had the price of copper 
remained high? It was clear that to the 
low prices thousands of persons were in- 
debted for their presentemployment. But 
it was asked, how could we go on with 
such low prices and with such heavy taxes 
on agriculture? He did not believe that 
those taxes bore especially on agriculture. 
He believed that they bore generally on 
the consumer ; that they bore on the whole 
property of England. He considered 
available property to be property which a 
man possessed beyond taxation. If he 
had 1,0002. a year, and paid 500J. in tax- 
ation, he should consider that he had 5002. 
of available property. If that 500/. at 
the present prices would purchase as 
much as 1,000/. when the prices were 
high, he should have no right to complain. 
He would advert shortly to the remedies 
which had been suggested for the existing 
state of things. In the first place, there 
was what had been called an equitable ad- 
justment. He had heard with the utmost 
astonishment what had fallen, upon that 
subject, from the hon. Member for Col- 
chester, That hon. Member ought to re+ 
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collect that what was law was not always 
justice, and that what was equity was not 
always equitable. It would be the ex- 
treme of injustice to make any attempt at 
reducing the property of the fundholder, 
and he trusted that no such attempt would 
ever be made. Of this, too, he was per- 
suaded, that if a sponge could be applied 
to the National Debt to-morrow, the coun- 
try would derive little or no benefit from 
the operation. The visits of the tax- 
gather would be exchanged for those of 
the parish overseer; and the population 
of our exchanges and markets would be 
transferred to our workhouses. The re- 
duction of taxation was one of the reme- 
dies which had been insisted on. It was 
undoubtedly the duty of Ministers to 
reduce taxation as much as was consistent 
with the public service; and they had 
done that duty. But he was not one of 
those who fancied that any extraordinary 
relief could be derived from such a source; 
and he was one of those who would be 
very sorry to see the principle of reduction 
carried to such an extent as would compel 
us to disband our army, dismantle our 
navy, and close our arsenals and dock- 
yards. He trusted, to use the eloquent 
words of a late right hon. Gentleman, 
“that the sovereign of this country would 
never be reduced to sit on a degraded 
Throne.” A change in the currency was 
another of the nostrums recommended ; 
nostrums so numerous, that they reminded 
him of some doggrel lines, with which he 
was familiar when at school :— 

* One doctor physic’d him and purg’d ; 

A second bleeding strongly urged ; 

A third a tonic mixture tried ; 

Among them all—the patient died!” 
He had frequently heard of people being 
music-mad; but he believed that some 
hon. Gentlemen were currency-mad. His 
view of the currency question was this :— 
that if, as had been asserted, the substitu- 
tion of gold for paper had produced a 
change of five-and-twenty per cent in 
the price of commodities, that proved that 
the former price was artificial. It was 
impossible to maintain a paper circulation 
while we kept up a commercial intercourse 
with foreign countries. We could not 
buy bread at home with paper, and cotton 
abroad with gold. If we were to return 
to paper to-morrow, we should speedily 
have two prices, a gold price and a paper 
price, as we had formerly ; even although 
the House should again adopt a Resolution 
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declaring that gold and notes were equiva- 
lent. He was delighted, therefore, to hear 
his Majesty’s Ministers declare that they 
had no intention of proposing any change 
in the currency. He apologized to the 
House for having trespassed so long upon 
their attention, and thanked them for 
their indulgence. What he had said was 
not said in a spirit of hostility to any 
interest. Agriculture and manufactures 
must flourish together. Although his 
particular interest did not lie in that way, 
yet certainly, if he were called upon to 
give a preponderance to either, he would 
throw his weight into the agricultural 
scale. But not conceiving that to be 
necessary, and being persuaded that no 
measure could be adopted, the tendency of 
which would be materially beneficial to 
any interest, he must oppose the Motion. 
Mr. Liddell declared himself prepared 
to support the Motion of the hon. Member 
near him, though he trusted that in doing 
so he incurred no risk of being under- 
stood to pronounce any opinion condemna- 
tory of the motives of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He was willing to give every 
credit to the right hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House for the uprightness 
of their intentions, and for the earnest zeal 
with which they endeavoured to promote 
the interests of the country, as it appear- 
ed to them; but he must be allowed to 
say, that his views of the true interests of 
the country, and what its necessities at 
the present moment demanded, were quite 
opposed to the course which the Ministers 
of the Crown appeared determined to per- 
severe in adopting. There was one propo- 
sition on which he would mainly rely, and 
which he did not apprehend that any hon. 
Member would attempt to controvert— 
namely, that at the present moment there 
was not profitable employment for the 


capital of the country. Notwithstanding . 


the low rate of interest at which money 
could be borrowed, there were not to be 
found traders in the United Kingdom who 
could see any profitable means of em- 
barking it in any speculation whatever— 
that he believed was true of nearly every 
branch of commerce and manufactures. 
Were the Government and Legislature of 
the country to allow things in such a state 
to take their course—were they to say to 
the people, “ You must wait for the opera- 
tion of natural causes, and not look to any 
amelioration of system for that relief of 
which you now stand so deeply and alarm- 
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ingly in need?” Amidst the various de- 
partments in which distress prevailed, if 
there were one which stood peculiarly for- 
ward it was the shipping interest. He had 
within a short time received a communi- 
cation, in which it was stated that the 
spring freights opened at rates one-ninth 
lower than the former year; and in every 
point of view, however much they might 
have suffered last year, the present was 
infinitely worse than any preceding season. 
Those were facts, and facts well authenti- 
cated—facts which he believed would re- 
ceive no contradiction; it was therefore 
that he stated them, and confined himself 
to them, for he might easily procure a 
variety of other statements, if possible 
more strong, respecting other departments 
of trade and manufactures; but he had 
no wish to exaggerate the distresses of the 
country. They were alarming and severe 
enough, without adding to the pressure of 
them by overcharged descriptions. One 
of his grounds of complaint against right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite was the manner 
in which they met the present Motion. 
They applied themselves, in the course of 
the debate, to any thing rather than what 
formed the question at issue. Thus, on 
the first night of the present debate, the 
right hon, Gentleman (the President of 
the Board of Trade) advanced with much 
form to the discussion of the Motion, and 
when he came to the most important 
branch of it, he suddenly started off, or to 
use a sporting phrase, baulked the fence, 
and left the House in the same state of 
uncertainty and ignorance as before he 
began his speech. He confessed that 
never, on any similar occasion, did he ex- 
perience a greater disappointment than 
when the right hon. Gentleman declined 
to enter upon the considerations connected 
with the state of the currency, and the 
mode in which it affected the present 
distresses. He declared himself unable 
to comprehend how any Member of that 
House could profess to inquire into the 
distresses of the country, and pass by 
altogether a matter so intimately connected 
with them as the state of the currency— 
a matter which many held to be amongst 
the chief causes of that distress. Nobody 
could deny that there had been a great 
depression of price, and that, during that 
time, taxation had stalked like a giant 
through the land fattening on the ruin it 
created. To ascertain the influence of 
taxation on prices, and on the general 
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distress, some persons denying that it was 
injurious, and to ascertain the influence of 
the alteration in the laws concerning the 
currency, on prices, were, he had no doubt, 
among the most important duties of Par- 
liament. For his part he must say, that 
nothing was better worthy the attention of 
Parliament—nothing which at the present 
moment could better occupy their atten- 
tion, than to consider whether, without 
debasing the currency, it might not be so 
far replenished, by a judicious issue of 
paper, as would give a salutary stimulus to 
prices and manufactures, and revive the 
suffering commerce of the country. He 
thought that a committee might be very 
usefully employed in investigating the 
best mode of carrying so desirable an 
object into practical effect. The commit- 
tee might also advantageously direct their 
labours to the subject of an improved 
system of banking, more calculated for 
the necessities of a commercial community 
than that which at present existed in this 
country. He had not the slightest hesita- 
tion in expressing his opinion, that the 
standard ought to be changed; and to 
this he would add, that he felt no doubt 
whatever, that if the well-known measure 
which bore the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and would continue to be 
known as his, were again to be proposed to 
Parliament, its authors would shrink from 
pressing it upon the acceptance of the 
Legislature ; and sure he was, that if they 
were to go the length of doing so, Parlia- 
ment, foreseeing all the evils that have 
since arisen from that measure, would 
reject it in a manner the most marked and 
decided. He was satisfied, that were the 
same Bill to be proposed over again, the 
consent of Parliament could never be ob- 
tained to anything so unjust and oppres- 
sive to the country. However, the deed 
had been done, and it was now the duty 
of all—when no perfect remedy was prac- 
ticable- to do what the circumstances of 
the case admitted; it was the duty of 
every man in the country to do the utmost 
he possibly could for the relief of the 
country; and it was the duty of every 
Member of that House to apply himself 
sedulously and seriously to the discovery 
of what might be done towards meeting 
the present emergency. He was con- 
vinced, indeed, that if something were 
not done, discontent would} increase, 
and, like the earth-born giants of old, 
would shake the earth with convulsions 
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in endeavouring to cast aside its fetters. 
He was apprehensive that this might 
be the result, and therefore he said 
inquiry was necessary, and that every thing 
possible ought to be done by that House 
to relieve the public distress. He went 
further, and would say, that they ought to 
co-operate with his Majesty’s Government 
in everything that they undertook for the 
public good ; for the existing Administra- 
tion was, generally speaking, well deserv- 
ing the confidence of Parliament and of 
the country. There was no set of Gentle- 
men, on either side of the House, whom 
he should more desire to see in the Coun- 
cils of his Majesty. He believed that a 
change of men could work no beneficial 
results—that none could be found to as- 
sume the reins of Government with better 
prospects of success than the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, though he must 
qualify this testimony in their favour by 
repeating his objection to the course they 
had thought proper to take in reference 
to the present Motion. So much he felt 
bound to say in vindication of himself, 
and in justice to the country and the 
Administration. 

Mr. Courtenay would state shortly his 
views to the House upon this most impor- 
tant occasion ; in commencing to do which, 
he could not help saying, that those who 
were loudest in their expressions of sym- 
pathy with the sufferings of the people, 
were the slowest to bring forwad any 
measures of relicf, or to pledge themselves 
to any definite proposition for the benefit 
of the country. It had been made matter 
of repeated accusation against the Minis- 
ters, particularly by the hon. Member for 
Newark, that at different times they had 
attributed the public distress to various 
and contradictory causes. First, they 
were accused—or rather he should say, 
not the present Government, but several 
successive Governments were accused— 
of attributing the distress, some years to 
a transition from a state of war to a state 
of peace. Now he believed that, at this 
distance of time, no one could doubt who 
looked at the condition of the country at 
that period, that the distress then prevail- 
ing was to be ascribed to that cause. At 
that period, the mere disbanding of the 
Army and Navy was in itself a considera- 
ble source of public inconvenience, and 
one of the most active causes of public 
distress; and he believed, that if the other 
causes to which, in truth and in justice, 
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his Majesty’s Government felt bound to 
impute the distress, were fairly examined, 
they would prove not less to have pro- 
duced the effects ascribed to them. In 
his opinion, the mistake most frequently 
made consisted in supposing that any 
practical measure to be introduced by the 
Government, could remove at once an 


extended evil, and one, the causes of 


which were, in many instances, beyond 
the reach of legislation. In the case of 
the public distress which took place at 
the beginning of the present peace, it was 
to be observed, that not only was there 
the transition, with all its attendant evils, 
but trade suffered, and those to whom the 
administration of public affairs was then 
intrusted, had the additional difficulty to 
encounter, which has only since their time 
been ascertained, that a great alteration in 
all the relations of the country—agricultu- 
ral, manufacturing, and commercial, and 
of all other countries, was then in progress. 
Over-production was the next cause to 
which the public embarrassment was attri- 
buted. Of the reality of that cause—of 
its wide and powerful operations, he be- 
lieved there would now be as little doubt 
as of any proposition which could possibly 
be announced. Not alone in England, 
but all over the world, did over-production 
prevail. With peace, then, came the loss 
of much that we possessed during the war 
—many sources of commercial wealth pos 
sessed through and by the war ended with 
it- -many advantages incompatible with a 
state of peace were lost likewise, and 
added to these were the effects of over- 
production, which we felt in common with 
the rest of the world. All those causes, 
though different, were real and effectual 
in their operations, and with them was 
combined extensive competition, which 
reduced prices to a level before unknown, 
and produced an amount of public distress 
which every one who aimed at popularity 
ascribed to all imaginable causes. The 
Bank Restriction Act, he was ready to 
admit, was not without its share in pro- 
ducing much of the public embarrassment 
which at different times had arisen; that 
measure gave a fatal facility to improvi- 
dent speculation, and produced great in- 
justice to many portions of the com- 
munity. That restriction having been at 
length removed, and it not having been 
proposed by the hon. Member who spoke 
last, to repeal the bill of his right hon, 
friend, it would be unnecessary for him to 
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enter upon that topic. He heard no dis- 
tinct proposition for the restraint of cash 
payments, and therefore he felt the less 
called on to enter upon that subject. He 
could not, however, pass to a new topic 
without observing, that the suffering of the 
several classes to which he adverted was 
aggravated by unfavourable seasons. In 
every instance, however, the effects pro- 
duced by the weather were laid upon the 
Ministers, and they were held responsible 
for the dispensations of Providence. The 
hon. Member for Newark said of the 
Ministers, that they complained of the 
seasons, sometimes as being too wet, and 
sometimes too dry, as if such a com- 
plaint was self-contradictory. Now, to 
his mind it appeared the best founded 
and consistent mode of accounting for 
distress that could easily be imagined. 
Might not the hon. Gentleman himself 
on some occasions find his roast beef 
under-done, and at other times over-done, 
and in both cases to blame his cook. 
Again, another class of hon. Members, 
who professed to represent the country, 
urged that the public establishments ought 
to be reduced, and taxes repealed; he 
thought the time had at length arrived 
when a cry of that kind ought to cease. 
Since the termination of the war, forty 
per cent of the taxes had been re- 
pealed, and the public establishments 
proportionally reduced. But with ob- 
jections of that class it was unnecessary 
any longer to contend. The real object 
of those who opposed themselves to the 
views of his Majesty’s Government, upon 
a question of that nature was to procure 
a return to the small-note system. Now 
he would inquire in what way did those 
hon. Members suppose that the small-note 
system would restore the prosperity of the 
country ; was there a want of circulating 
medium in the United Kingdom? If so, 
he wished they would supply Parliament 
with some more satisfactory evidence of 
that fact than had yet been adduced. 
Did they mean to say that the whole gold 
and paper circulation, taken together as it 
at present stood, was insufficient for the 
occasions of the country, and less than in 
its present state it required. If such was 
their view, he begged to be excused on 
that occasion from entering into any de- 
tailed reply to them. He would not then 
go into the statements and calculations 
necessary for rebutting an opinion so ill- 
founded; for he thought that in doing 
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so he should. be but abusing the pa- 
tience of the House, and wasting its time, 
in insisting upon truths already ac- 
knowledged by the great majority both of 
the legislature and of the more intelligent 
portionofthe community. But this much, 
however, he would say, that if a return to 
the small-note system, by increasing the 
circulating medium, produced the required 
remedy, he would gladly learn what there 
was to prevent the increase of the circulat- 
ing medium being made to produce all 
these beneficial effects if it were ap- 
plied in metals instead of paper. He 
would not enter into calculation as to 
the amount of the currency, but he would 
say, that if hon. Members wished to 
remedy the want of sufficient circulation, 
gold would be just as effectual for the 
purpose as notes. Why then require an 
issue of 12, notes? From his own expe- 
rience of what took place in the west of 
England, he could state, that there was 
not a 1/, note withdrawn from circulation 
which was not replaced by a sovereign. 
But the true reason, as it appeared to him, 
why hon. Members required an issue of 
17. notes was this —that the country banker 
would be more disposed to lend five 1/. 
notes than five sovereigns, or ten half 
sovereigns—that he would not be so strict 
as to the security in lending notes as in 
advancing sovereigns, The right hon. 
Gentleman then proceeded to contend, 
that an extensive issue of small notes 
would have the effect of driving the gold 
out of the country—that gold would then 
become scarce and dear, and that the time 
would come when a demand would be 
made for it, and there would be a run 
upon the banks, and even upon the Bank 
of England, which they would not be able 
to meet, and the situation of the country 
would be worse than ever. It had been 
said, that this might be avoided if the 
system of banking were established upon 
a principle of greater security. Much as 
he would wish to see our banking system 
carried on on a principle of great security, 
he did not see any system on which the 
adoption of an extensive small-note circu- 
lation would not be liable to the evil con- 
sequences to which he had just adverted. 
The hon. Member for Newark had urged 
what he called the system of free trade as 
a cause of the distress of the country. 
He would ask the hon. Member what he 
meant by free trade? He would tell him 
further, that if he continued to blame the 
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Government for the passing of laws in 
which the great majority of the Members 
of that House had a share as well as any 
of his Majesty’s Ministers —if the hon. 
Member for Newark continued this system 
of accusation, without himself introducing 
some specific remedy— he would denounce 
him to the public as a betrayer of his 
trust. He would say, that the Member 
for Newark evinced apathy to the distress 
of the people, and not the Government. 
The Government did all in its power—it 
had reduced taxes as much as the circum- 
stances of the country would admit. The 
Ministers had applied the only remedy 
they could command by reducing taxation 
—and he repeated that if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newark renewed his attacks on 
Government for what they had done—and 
for not doing something more, without 
some specific plan of his own—he would 
denounce him as a wordy man, without 
meaning, who did not do his duty to his 
constituents and his country. He would 
not waste the time of the House by going 
into the theory of free trade; he would 
state a few plain facts—one was, that the 
experiment of free trade had been success- 
ful as far as it had been tried, and he 
wished it had been carried further. ‘There 
was not an interest connected with it which 
it had not bettered. He knew not if the 
House recollected, that about two years 
ago he stated in his place, that he had not 
given the subject of free trade much of 
his attention, and he used a phrase at the 
time with reference to his unacquaintance 
with it, of which he supposed he should 
never hear the last. Since then he had 
studied the subject, and he now con- 
fessed that he embraced it from a convic- 
tion of its superiority over any system 
which we had ever adopted. This ac- 
knowledgment he felt was but an act of 
justice to his right hon. friend, the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool. The right hon. Gentle- 
man then adverted to the low prices 
throughout the world as a cause of the 
distress we felt, and contended that laws 
preventing importation would have no 
sensible effect in bettering our condition, 
even for a short time, while in the result 
such laws would aggravate the pressure 
on the country. If low prices had thus a 
disadvantage, they had also a compensat- 
ing power of relieving the country by re- 
action, and then they would bring us to 
act on that which he took as the sound 
principle of free trade, viz, of procuring 
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the articles we might want where we could 
get them at the cheapest rates, be it in 
the domestic or foreign market. This was 
the principle of free trade on which the 
Government was determined to act. He 
had only one word more to say. The 
hon. Member for Newark had told the 
House, on a former evening, that he liked 
free trade, to a certain extent ; that was, 
if they were to import the articles of 
other countries, let them give the produce 
of their own in exchange. He was really 
ashamed to have to answer such an argu- 
ment in that House; but, plain as it was, 
it seemed not to be plain enough to meet 
the hon. Member’s understanding. Did 
the hon. Member imagine that foreigners 
would give us their goods for nothing? 
We must give them ours in exchange, or, 
if not, we must give them gold; and 
where could we obtain the gold except as 
the price of our goods? He would put 
the whole question of the committee upon 
this point, and would consent to it on 
condition—that the hon. Member for 
Newark should go before the committee 
to be examined, and should submit to a 
cross-examination by, he would say, the 
hon. Member for Dover, who was well 
acquainted with the subject, and should, 
in a few plain answers, not exceeding four 
or five lines each, and, without epigram or 
metaphor, be able to show that it was 
possible for us to import the goods of 
foreigners, without giving our own goods, 
or money purchased by our own goods, 
in exchange for them. In conclusion, 
the right hon. Gentleman observed, that 
as he could see no measure likely to be 
proposed by the committee but a revision 
of our system of currency, and the issue 
of smal! notes, a measure which would 
raise expectations that could not be real- 
ized, he must give it his negative. 

Sir, Richard Vyvyan said, he could not 
concur in the view taken of this subject 
by the hon. and gallant officer (Sir H. 
Vivian). He did not think the country 
was in a state approaching to prosperity ; 
on the contrary, from his own knowledge 
of the condition of the people in Corn- 
wall, and from his information as to the 
state of other parts of the country, he 
was convinced that it was suffering very 
severely, We were now in that situation, 
that if some remedy were not applied in 
time, they might, in three Sessions more, 
meet under a different form of govern- 
ment. He would not go into any detail 
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as to the state of distress in which the 
country was, but after the admission of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Mon- 
day night, that the country was so pressed 
with taxation, that he felt it necessary to 
relieve it by taking off nearly 3,500,000/., 
it was hardly consistent with common 
sense in hon. Members at the opposite 
side to deny that distress existed. The 
admission was made by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, and they acted upon it to an ex- 
tent which he allowed would give some 
relief, though not equal to what the 
country required. Some hon. Members 
attributed the distress to the state of the 
Poor-laws—some to taxation—some to 
over-population—but all admitted that 
the body politic was diseased. As to sur- 
plus population, he would not admit that 
inacountry capable of supporting a much 
greater number of people than it had at 
present, there could be a surplus popula- 
tion ; but ooking at the manner in which 
the labouring poor were treated, at the 
state of their small cottages, and at the 
whole system of the Poor-laws, he would 
say, that under such a system, a popula- 
tion of only half the present amount would 
be a surplus population. The hon. Mem- 
ber then adverted to the terms in which 


the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Courte- | 


nay) had alluded to the sentiments of the 
hon. Member for Newark—terms so dif- 
ferent from his usual mildness of temper, 
which, he must say, were not called for by 


any thing that had fallen from the hon. | 


Member. Mr. Sadler, he believed, was 
perfectly sincere in the principles he advo- 


cated and was much respected by a very | 
HHe 
hoped, however, that those terms pro- | 


large portion of the community. 


ceeded merely from the heat of debate. 
The mind of the right hon. Gentleman, 


which had undergone a change on the | 


subject of free trade since this time two 
years, when, as he himself confessed, it 
was a sheet of white paper, had had cer- 
tain principles written on it in respect of 
that system, one of which was, that we 


should purchase articles where we could | 


get them cheapest, without reference to 
whether they were foreign or domestic. 
But what would the landed interest, who 


supported Ministers, say to such a decla- | 
ration as this from the Vice-President of | 


the Board of Trade of the country? How 
would it affect them on the subject of the 
Corn Laws? The hon. Baronet then pro- 
ceeded to take a review of the causes of 
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the present distressed state of the country, 
and observed that many of them had arisen 
from circumstances which no Sovereign, 
however powerful, could control, or no 
ape however wise, could remedy. 

e admitted the truth of a remark attri- 
buted to the Premier in another place, 
that the extent of our machinery was one 
cause. In the present state of civilization 
that could not be avoided. It was, how- 
ever, an innovation of which future times 
would derive much greater advantage than 
we could at present, as the change caused 
by its introduction was productive of much 
present inconvenience. These causes had, 
indeed, been urged into increased effect by 
the actions of Ministers. In the year 
1824 it was said, that it was utterly im- 
possible to force the markets of the world, 
or to produce more in this country than 
could be consumed in the new States of 
South America, which were fast rising into 
political and commercial importance, That 
doctrine was most fully acted upon in this 
country in the year 1825, and the conse- 
quences were well known. _In his opinion 
the government of that day had, in a 
great measure, instigated that immense 
trading; and it did not, as it ought to 
have done, express decided opinions con- 





cerning the course which English mer- 
| chants and manufacturers were then pur- 
i suing. None of the Ministers had stood 
up in their place, and pointed out the ruin 
| which must ensue from following such a 
' course. For himself he would neither 
| follow party nor prejudice—he would look 
at this, as at other questions, fairly; and 
no mere party feeling should induce him 
to say, that the Government was unworthy 
of confidence. Still, however, he could 
not overlook those instances in which he 
thought Ministers had acted with great 
indiscretion. But while, onthe one hand, 
he would not for mere party feeling make 
the Ministry the object of his attack, 
neither would he, on the other hand, forget 
all that they had done wrong in con- 
sideration of any particular measure of 
| theirs that might have been of advantage 
| to the people. The nation was in distress, 
| Was it enough to say that it must not be 
| inquired into because the noble Duke at 
the head of the Government had done 
| what he could to pacify the country? 
| The people asked for bread—but then the 
right hon. Gentleman, it was replied, made 
a great sacrifice last Session, and it would 
be improper to desert him now. What 
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notion those Members who made that re- 

ly could have of the independence of 

embers, he was ata losstodiscover. Could 
they turn, and turn, again and again, with 
every turn of the Administration. He was 
sorry he could not express his confidence 
in his Majesty’s Government ; but if any 
change of Administration should take place, 


and anew ministry should adopt measures | 
that were agreeable to his ideas of what | 


was for the benefit of the country, he 
should be most willing to join them. His 
friends and himself had abandoned no 
principle, but he could not say the same 
of some of those Gentlemen who now 
formed part of the Administration. There 
were some Gentlemen who in the year 
1826 refused to form part of an Adminis- 
tration, because the right hon. Gentleman 
then at its head was stated to have in view 
a certain measure to attain an object to 
which they objected. In that refusal they 
were supported by the approbation of 
many Members of that House. But now 
both these parties came forward and 
claimed great merit—the one for having 
introduced, the other for having aided in 
passing that very measure. It was from 
seeing the constant attacks made by these 
parties upon those with whom he had the 
honour to act—attacks made in the public 
prints as well as in that House—and from 
the way in which the right hon. Gentleman 
addressed those with whom he had formerly 
been united, attacking them, and praising 
those from whom he had formerly differed, 
but to whose plans he was now a convert, 
that had induced him to speak so strongly. 
If in doing so he had said any thing that 
was unparliamentary, he was sorry for it; 
but he had felt, strongly, and he could not 
avoid giving expression to his feelings. 
He would now make a few observations 
with regard to the currency question. It 
was not pretended that those who had 
borrowed in a depreciated currency could 
pay their debts under the standard estab- 
lished by the bill of 1826; but it was said 
that every pound note had been replaced 
by asovereign. He might be misinformed, 
but he had made inquiries into that sub- 
ject, and the bankers of the West of Eng- 
land had given him a very different ac- 
count. It was said also, that the landed 
- interest must make sacrifices. He did not 
know why, and why they had not received 
some information on that question. There 
was a reason given for the distress that 
happened in 1816, for that which took 
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place in 1819, and there was an evident 
reason for the panic of 1825; but no 
reason whatever was given for the distress 
that now weighed down the productive 
classes of the country. What a farce, 
then, was it to sit there and refuse a com- 
mittee to inquire precisely, because no in- 
vidual could state the cause of the dis- 
tress. Why, what was the object of a 
committee, but to find out that which no 
individual could of himself explain? A 
committee would see what was feasible in 
such a case, and for that reason he should 
support the amendment for a Select Com- 
mittee. They must take care that the 
capital of the country was not destroyed. 
The land, the labours, the products of the 
country, were its wealth—the credit of the 
country might be destroyed, but the wealth 
would remain the same. The measures 
adopted within these few years had much 
diminished, and had gone near to destroy 
credit. The legislature would not allow 
of credit under 100/., but there had been 
a time when credit was given on so low a 
sum as 20/. He believed that one of the 
great causes of existing distress was, not 
that there were more or less sovereigns in 
the country, but that the bill of 1826 had 
annihilated a great portion of the repre- 
sentative property of the country. The 
Government admitted that there ought to 
be a representative property of 5/.and 10/. 
notes, but they insisted that the circulating 
medium should havea metallic basis. And 
so it might have with a less strict limita- 
tion of paper currency. There was no 
such thing asa fixed standard of value; 
because even gold itself, which was popu- 
larly considered as a fixed standard, varied 
with different circumstances in different 
countries. They had heard that a great 
part of the present.evils arose from our 
National Debt—a debt which had been, it 
was alleged, contracted by a profligate 
aristocracy and an obstinate government. 
There was no man who had seen the result 
of that war, and who had benefitted by it 
(and there were many such in that House), 
who could lay it to the charge of Mr. Pitt, 
that he had unjustly entered into that war, 
unless he meant to say, at the same time, 
that he should have been prepared to con- 
sent to achange in the monarchical repre- 
sentative and religious system of this 
country. Fifteen years had now elapsed 
since the conclusion of the war—its effects 
we still felt, and could not get rid of them — 
our efforts, however, must be strenuously 
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directed to alleviate the evil consequences 
of the war. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had endeavoured to pursue a 
certain plan, part of which was to reduce 
the public funds. It had been said by 
some, that the fact of the public funds 
rising was an undoubted indication of na- 
tional prosperity. He disagreed with that 
opinion. 


Distress of the Country—~ 
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It was a well-established fact, | 


that the public funds might rise in national | 
prosperity and in national adversity—in | 


prosperity on account of public confidence, 


as inthe year 1825; and in adversity on | 


account of the want of confidence, and 


the feeling among men that they had no, 
other profitable means of investing their | 


capital, 


country to be invested in the funds, with 
the view of creating that rise in the price 
of stock which was said to be an index of 


He believed that money, to a| 
large extent, had been sent up from the | 


public prosperity, but which, he contended, 


indicated no such thing. 
the re-issuing of paper money would bring 
this country into the same state as that of 
France just previous to the Revolution ; 
and that if the Minister were allowed to 
pay the claims on the Government with 


It was said that | 


Exchequer Bills, and to make them equi- | 
valent to money, he would not resort to— 


taxation to furnish him with funds. The 
Government expenses were not merely 


those which the service of the country 
called for, but the payment of the interest | 


of the National Debt. The whole of these 


expenses were raised from the people— | 


the interest of the debt in the shape of | 


Exciseand Customs. The latter were now 
much diminished, and he must declare his 


firm conviction, that, sooner or later, the | 
Government must resort to the measure of a | 
depreciated standard—they must have a! 


paper currency—or commit a direct and 
open bankruptcy; for they never could 
go on in their present course. In this 
condition of the country, what would be 
the consequences if we were compelled to 
go to war, or even if we could remain at 
peace? It was foolish to blind ourselves 
to the real position of the country. There 
was a work, an extract from which he 
would read, though he had little doubt 


that all the Members of that House were | 
' which all other nations had adopted, we 


well acquainted with it, because it ap- 


peared to him particularly applicable to | 


present circumstances. It was nearly 

at the end of Mr. Hume’s “ Essay upon 

Public Credit.” Mr. Hume had, indeed, 

been a prophet; but he had never caleu- 
VOL, XXIIl, 
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lated that there would be at last found a 
Government that would, out of an unheard 
of principle of generosity, pay more than 
it had borrowed, and place the country in 
such a situation as that in which it stood 
at this moment. Mr. Hume said—* I 
must confess that there has a strange 
supineness, from long custom, creeped 
into all ranks of men, with regard to pub- 
lic debts, not unlike what divines so vehe- 
mently complain of with regard to their 
religious doctrines. We all own that the 
most sanguine imagination cannot hope, 
either that this or any future ministry will 
be possessed of such rigid and steady 
frugality, as to make a considerable pro- 
gress in the payment of our debts ; or that 
the situation of foreign affairs will, for 
any long time, allow them leisure and 
tranquillity for such an undertaking. What 
then is to become of us? Were we ever 
so good Christians, and ever so resigned 
to Providence; this, methinks, were a 
curious question, even considered as a 
speculative one, and what it might not be 
altogether impossible to form some con- 
jectural solution of. The events here will 
depend little upon the contingencies of 
battles, negotiations, intrigues, and fac- 
tions. There seems to be a natural pro- 
gress of things which may guide our 
reasoning. As it would have required but 
a moderate share of prudence, when we 
first began this practice of mortgaging, to 
have foretold, from the nature of men and 
of ministers, that things would necessarily 
be carried to the length we see; so now, 
that they have at last happily reached it, 
it may not be difficult to guess at the con- 
sequences. It must, indeed, be one of 
these two events,—either the nation must. 
destroy public credit, or public credit will 
destroy the nation.” He thought these 
opinions were perfectly true, and what 
was the consequence? We were now at 
peace, but it was impossible that any man 
could say we should not soon again be 
involved in war. If we were, we must 
then be forced upon the consideration of 
the question of the currency. We must 
again go into the market—we must in- 
crease the amount of the National Debt— 
and finally, we must follow the system 


must make a compromise with the public 

creditor, That was a part of the question 

on which it was a matter of great delicacy 

to speak. Those men were no patriots-— 

they had no regard for the honour of their 
U 
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country (an honour above that involved in 
keeping up the payment of the full in- 
terest of its debt), who, when large fleets 
and armies were wanted, would not keep 
them up, and put themselves to some in- 
convenience to maintain them. Before 
he sat down, he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the state of public 
feeling out of doors. It was most depress- 
ing—-it was a State that must soon have 
an end, and he besought them to consider 
it with the most deliberate attention. If, 
in the course of the observations he had 
made, he had wounded the feclings of any 
individual, he was sorry for it, and he 
should much regret if he had said any- 
thing that would tend to diminish the 
value or importance of public credit. The 
circumstances in which we were now 
placed were stronger and more imperative 
than any common rule of action. We 
must trust for our deliverance to Provi- 
dence, in some respects; but we must 
endeavour also, by our own exertions, and 
by the readiness of all to make sacrifices 
‘for the common good, to escape from our 
present difficulties. The public feeling 
out of doors had been sufficiently mani- 
fested by meetings and petitions without 
number, and it was their duty to respond 
to that feeling by a proportionate alacrity 
in examining into the sufferings of the 
people with a view to their relief, thereby 
demonstrating that the charges of apathy 
which had been brought against them 
were unfounded. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that nothing could 
be further from his intention than to say 
any thing personally offensive to the hon, 
Member for Newark, and if he had in his 
remarks passed beyond the fair line of 
controversial debate, he was bound to say 
that he was sorry for it. 

Mr. Buller said, it was their part to con- 
sider, first, what were the nature and ex- 
tent of the distress ; and secondly, what was 
the remedy which it behoved them te 
apply. The hon. Member for Cornwall 
had observed, that the Ministry themselves 
admitted the fact of the distress by their 
remission of taxes. But who, he asked, 
had been ever found to deny it? The 
gist of the question was, whether it was 
distress of a nature for the Legislature to 
control, or rather of a kind to be remedied 
by the natural operation of events. He 
certainly thought that it had been very 
considerably exaggerated. The petitions 
were at least of a ye.y unselfish character, 
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as they chiefly complained of the sufferings 
of parties unconnected with those who 
were annexed to those documents them- 
selves. The hon. Member for Newark had 
represented the statements of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade as contrary to 
the evidence of the nation, and referred at 
the same time to a petition from Leeds, 
signed by 1,500 of the inhabitants. He, 
however, taking this mode of computation 
for his example, thought he had an equal 
right to draw a negative inference from the 
numbers there and elsewhere, whose names 
were not attached to petitions. Now, the 
population of Leeds was estimated at 
80,000, and the manufacturers themselves 
might be reckoned at 20,000; yet but 
1,500 complained, Those bon. gentlemen 
who joined loudest in murmur, and re- 
proach, and expostulation, it might be ob- 
served, still kept their eves fixed on their 
favourite monopoly, with a constancy 
worthy the imitation of lovers, despite all 
the sympathy and patriotism of their pro- 
fessions. They talked of a change in the 
circulating medium, and were, no doubt, 
ready to maintain that Cobbett was the 
brazen serpent to which the children of 
Israel were to look for healing in the day 
of their distress. The agricultural dis- 
tress might be imputed, in his opinion, to 
the operation of local causes,—causes of a 
temporary description,—and the distress 
in trade, he sincerely believed, was not so 
great as represented. 

Mr. Huskisson spoke in substance as 
follows:—Sir; The principal ‘arguments 
which have hitherto been adduced in 
favour of the Motion,—I might, indeed, 
say the whole—by those who have given 
it an unqualified support, turn upon some 
undefined alteration which they wish to 
effect in our Currency. The hon. Baronet 
who lately preceded me (Sir Richard 
Vyvyan)has ventured into the field of pro- 
phesy. He predicts, that we must, ere 
long, come to one of these alternatives— 
either a depreciation of the Currency, by 
a return to an inconvertible paper circula- 
tion, or a national bankruptcy. The hon. 
Baronet fortifies himself in this prediction 
by quoting one from Mr. Hume, whom he 
describes as a true prophet, for having 
foretold, in his Essay upon Public Credit, 
that bankruptcy would be, at no distant 
period, the inevitable result of the exten- 
sion of our debt. Many years have 
elapsed—more than seventy—-since this 
prediction of the philosopher was givew to 
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the world. I hope that the hon. Baronet 
may, for as many years, continue to sur- 
vive his prophecy, and to serve his country; 
but however long his life may be, I trust 
that many more years will pass away, as 
in the case of Mr. Hume, before the hon. 
Baronet is found to have been a truer 
prophet than his predecessor has proved. 
Now, Sir, I trust that neither the hon. 
Member for Shaftesbury, who has origi- 
nated this motion, nor my hon. friend, 
the Member for Shoreham, who has moved 
the amendment, will consider that [ am 
wanting in respect to them, if I decline to 
argue, at any length, the state of our Cur- 
rency, in reference to the alterations which 
were made in it between the origin of its 
derangement in 1797 and its final restora- 
tion in 1819. From the period of the 
Bullion Committee, of which I was a 
member, in 1810, I have so often had 
occasion to state my opinions on this— 
the great, though not the only, source, of 
the difficulties of the country—that I 
willingly leave to others the task of follow- 
ing the hon, Gentlemen upon this ex- 
hausted subject. I will only state, that 
in 1819, when the bill, now called Mr. 
Peel’s Act, was brought in, I was unavoid- 
ably kept away from the House by illness ; 
otherwise I should have given to that 
measure my active and cordial support. 
In 1822, when a motion was brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Essex, for 
revising that Act, and altering the standard 
of value, I had an opportunity of stating 
very fully my sentiments upon the subject. 
To that motion I moved an amendment 
in the following words, ‘‘ That this House 
will not alter the standard of the gold 
and silver coins of this realm, in weight, 
fineness, ordenomination.” In this amend- 
ment, after two nights’ debate, the House 
concurred, by a majority of 194 to 30. 
If this, Sir, was the resolution of the 
House, three years only after the Act of 
1819, how much more ought we to adhere 
to it in 1830! The greatest of all curses, 
to an opulent and commercial country, is 
a system of vacillation, unsteadiness, and 
alternation in its standard of value, fre- 
quently disturbing and unsettling the pro- 
perty and fortunes of individuals, and 
destroying the foundation of confidence 
and security in all contracts and pecuniary 
dealings between man and man, as well as 
in the honour and good faith of the Go- 
vernment. I wish I could say, that there 
are no other causes connected with our 
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Currency (even as it now is), which, by 
affecting commercial credit, render alter- 
nations in its value far too frequent, and 
which I think it ought to be our duty to 
endeavour to correct. Were I prepared 
to admit—which I certainly am not—that 
in 1819 we should have been justified in 
lowering the standard of our Currency, 
instead of simply restoring it, I must not 
the less contend, that we can exercise no 
such discretion now. I know there are 
many well-informed persons who take a 
different view from me of the course which 
we might have pursued in 1819, when 
we had to make a choice upon this sub- 
ject. It is quite consistent in them, 
thinking that we committed an error in 
1819, to maintain as most of them, I 
believe, do, that it is now better to endure 
the evils which that error has brought 
upon us, than to venture to disturb the 
settlement once made, at the risk of all 
the disquietude, alarm, and derangement, 
which would inevitably attend such an 
attempt. From the prevalence of this 
feeling, [am not afraid that any such at- 
tempt will find many partisans in this 
House; and I own that I consider it a 
necessary preliminary to the efficacy of 
every suggestion of relief, that we should, if 
possible, pronounce ourselves so decidedly 
on the permanence of our present mone- 
tary system, as finally to set at rest all 
hopes and fears on this too long agitated 
question. There is one branch, indeed, 
of this subject which does not, I admit, 
involve any necessary alteration in the 
standard of our Currency: I mean, the 
circulation of one pound notes, convert- 
ible into coin upon demand. Their sup- 
pression rests upon distinct grounds. [t 
is manifest that notes, of the same deno- 
mination with our principal gold coin, 
cannot be allowed, without the effect 
being to drive the latter out of circulation. 
Such, therefore, would be the consequence 
of small notes being again permitted. 
Upon the first excitement in trade, leading 
to a general improvement in prices, these 
notes would be largely issued to facilitate 
speculations. ‘The foreign exchanges, for 
atime, would not be materially affected, 
because these speculations, as far as they 
led to payments abroad, would be pro- 
vided for by the exportation of our gold 
coin. In this mode, the greater part of 
our coin, as well that deposited in the 
Bank, as that in circulation, might gra- 
dually disappear, the exchanges still re- 
U2 
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maining very slightly affected. The im- 
portation of foreign goods would be 
promoted by this large exportation of our 
coin, and by the rise of all commodities in 
this country. Every thing would appear 
prosperous; but the prosperity would be 
short-lived and delusive. The time would 
come, in which the Bank of England, 
alarmed for its own safety by the lowering 
of its treasure, would be under the neces- 
sity of taking decisive measures to protect 
itself. The effect would be a renewal of 
the panic of 1825, and of all the miserable 
consequences by which it has been fol- 
lowed. If, therefore, we make up cur 
minds again to encourage the circulation 
of small notes, we must be prepared for 
one of these alternatives—either their 
paving the way for, and gradually leading 
to, another Bank Restriction (from which 
we so narrowly escaped at the end of the 
year 1825),-—or for alternations of ficti- 
tious prosperity, such as immediately pre- 
ceded that crisis, to be followed by over- 
whelming distress, such as that by which 
it was terminated. Upon this ground, it 
is a great satisfaction to me to find, that 
his Majesty’s Government have resolved to 
maintain the suppression of one pound 
notes in England ; not because they are 
in themselves depreciation, but because, 
so long as they are suffered to exist, 
you can only escape the greater calamity 
of restriction, leading to an inconvert- 
ible paper currency, by the evil only 
second to it in degree, that of such a 
calamity as befell us in the autumn of 
1825. Looking to the Motion, however, 
in its more general character, I am not one 
of those who have underrated the present 
distress. ‘The numerous petitions attest 
its existence, and a document, recently 
distributed to the Members of this House, 
is unfortunately no slight confirmation 
that their allegations are but too well 
founded. The document to which I 
allude, is “an Account of the monthly 
amount of the sums paid in and paid out, 
on account of Savings’ Banks, for the two 
last years.” The year 1828 exhibits the 
following amounts—paid in, 945,448/.— 
drawn out, 678,4201.:—the year 1829, 
paid in, 449,493/.—drawn out, 1 ,444,937/. 
The figures,* and the comparison which 





* This difference has, in some degree, been 
since accounted for, by a change in the law, 
and in the reduction of the rate of interest 
allowed by Government, which took place in 
November 1828, 
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they afford, speak for themselves, and 
must be taken as a strong indication of 
the increasing difficulties of the laborious 
classes in the year 1829. But whilst I 
acknowledge, and deeply lament, the in- 
tensity of suffering and misery which have 
been endured in many quarters, especially 
during the last severe winter, I cannot take 
that gloomy and hopeless view of our situa- 
tion to which some appear to yield them- 
selves up. I never can believe, that a 
country like England, however crippled 
for a time by some derangement in the 
system of its interior economy, can be re- 
duced, all at once, to a state of helpless 
weakness, and irremediable decay. 1 have 
a more just reliance upon the sources of 
our wealth and power, in every branch 
which constitutes the substantial riches 
and real strength of the country, its agri- 
culture, its commerce, its manufactures, 
its immense accumulation of fixed capital, 
the energy of our national character, and 
the indefatigable industry of an ingenious, 
enterprising, and orderly population. I 
have a further ground of well-founded con- 
fidence for the present, and of sanguine 
hope for the future, in an enlightened 
public opinion, exercising every year more 
and more, under the benefits of free dis- 
cussion, its salutary influence upon the 
councils of Ministers, as well as upon the 
deliberations of Parliament. There is 
no man, I think, who can read the signs 
of the times, who can recollect the occur- 
rences of the last, or who-witnesses those 
of the present Session—those I might say 
which have marked the present week— 
without feeling this consolation. This 
growth of intelligence, it is true, is not in 
itself either productive industry or national 
wealth: but it is the shield which protects 
both against the encroachments of power, 
and the errors of empiricism. It is the 
finger-post, which, in the hour of doubt 
and difficulty, points the path of safety, 
and guides us in the career of rational 
improvement. Admitting then, as I do, 
the existence of distress, Lut hoping, at 
the same time, that, for the present at 
least, we have seen its worst, it still be- 
comes my duty, whilst I cling to that 
hope, to inquire into the causes which, in 
the midst of profound peace, have pro- 
duced such frequent recurrences of public 
embarrassment. It appears to me, Sir,—- 
and it is well known to several of my right 
hon. friends, that my opinion is of much 
longer standing than the present emer- 
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gency,—that the main difficulty, not an 
occasional, but rather an habitual diffi- 
culty, under which this country labours, is 
the too great pressure upon the springs 
and sources of productive industry: and 
that this pressure, from the very circum- 
stance of its being too great in ordinary 
times, becomes excessive, and is subject to 
fits of exacerbation, from any incidental 
casualty, such as an ungenial season, or a 
temporary derangement in any consider- 
able branch of our manufactures or trade. 
To a casualty of this description we must 
always be liable, but it ought not to reduce 
us to suffering like that which we now 
endure, if wehad been before ina robust and 
healthy condition. If I am asked the cause 
of the habitual existence of this too great 
pressure, I can only state the impression 
of my own mind.—It is simply this, that, 
in the distribution of the annual income 
of the country, by which I mean every- 
thing, having value in exchange, that is 
raised and produced by the labour of its 
inhabitants, and from which fund are 
derived the subsistence, the comforts, and 
the enjoyments of all, from the monarch 
to the peasant,—I say that, in its distri- 
bution, the portion of it reserved for re- 
production is now, and has been for some 
years, less than it ought to be, either for 
the well-being of the labouring classes,— 
the immediate instrument of that repro- 
duction,—or for the due maintenance, and 
progressive growth, of the capitals by 
which their labour is called into active 
exertion. Jam aware that, in this state- 
ment, ‘I have only said in other words, 
that the wages of Jabour have been too 
low, and the protits of fructifying or pro- 
ductive capital less than they ought to 
be: but there is an advantage, in a dis- 
cussion like the present, in describing 
these evils, so as to trace them to their 
elementary causes. Many concurrent cir- 
cumstances have contributed, since the 
restoration of peace, to produce this un- 
satisfactory state of things. Over some 
of the causes to which it may be traced, 
we have, from different reasons, little or 
no control: for instance, we cannot regu- 
late the course of the seasons, or the com- 
petition of other countries with the pro- 
ducts of our own in the foreign market. 
Neither can we interpose our authority— 
God forbid we should !—to stop the pro- 
gress of improvement in mechanical or 
chemical science, or to interfere between 
landlord and tenant, or in the other pecu- 
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niary dealings of society. To the con- 
sequences of other causes of difliculty 
we have deliberately submitted, as the 
only way of escaping from far greater 
evils; for instance, in putting an end to 
an inconvertible paper currency. But 
there are causes which, if they have pro- 
duced any part of the evil, are com- 
pletely within our control. I allude now 
to that change in our commercial policy, 
to which so much of our present distress 
has been ascribed by clamour out of doors, 
and by more than one speaker in this de- 
bate. When people are suffering, nothing 
is more easy, and, with superficial ob- 
servers, more common, than to raise, or 


join in, any cry which saves the trouble of 


thinking. Free Trade, as it has been ab- 
surdly nicknamed, by those who use words 
without knowing what they themselves 
mean, has in this way been denounced by 
the disappointed selfishness of some, and 
adopted without consideration by others, 
as the source of all our difficulties. It has 
been so designated by the honourable Alder- 
man Waithman, one of the Members for the 
City of London, by the honourable Mem- 
bers for Cornwall and Newark, and by 
others; but none of these honourable 
Members ever condescend to tell us what 
they mean, or understand, by ree Trade. 
It is of this that I have before complained, 
and that I again complain on this occasion. 
Do they know the changes which have 
been made in our commercial policy, since 
the restoration of peace? If they do, why 
not point out to this House specifically the 
alterations of which they disapprove, and 
move, as it is fully competent for them to 
do, for the repeal of the particular Acts by 
which they have been effected, and for the 
revival of Acts, now no longer upon the 
Statute Book, by which industry and trade 
would again be placed under their former 
regulations? Would not this course be 
more consistent with the strait-forwaid 
duty of legislation, than to give their 
countenance to a senseless clamour, aud 
to keep up delusion and irritation among a 
suffering people, instead of making any 
attempt to administer that relief, which, if 
they have faith in their own declamations, 
it is in their power to propose; I say now, 
as I have said before, it is the duty of 
those Gentlemen to tell us, intelligibly and 
in detail, what it is that has been done 
which ought to be undone, and what they 
would substitute for that which is now in 
existence. Lyery challenge of this sort 
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they have hitherto declined, forgetting that 
it is scarcely fair to arraign a system which 
they are not prepared to amend, and that 
they are sent here, not to aggravate what is 
wrong by inflammatory denunciations, but 


to correct it by calm counsel and appro- | 
This is a duty which | 


priate remedies. 
they cannot expect to devolve upon those 
who differ with them in principle; and if 
they are not prepared to act upon it them- 
selves, their omission is equally unjustifi- 
able towards those who concur in their 
opinions, and towards Parliament, of which , 
the measures are the objects of their ob- | 
loquy and abuse; and when I say Parlia- 


ment, perhaps, as the individual in this | 


House most immediately responsible for 
those measures, and who, as such, has 
come in for the greatest share of that ob- 
loquy and abuse, I too may be allowed 
personally to complain of the injustice to- 
wards myself of this continued dereliction 
of theirduty. Six or seven hundrédstatutes, 
passed for improving the commerce and in- 
dustry of the country, by a system of pro- 
tection, prohibition, restriction, and inter- 
ference, have been repealed. How many of 
these lawsdo they propose tore-enact? Ordo 
they wish to revive the whole, with all their 
vexatious, conflicting, frequently contra- 
dictory, and invariably absurd, regulations ? 
Do they wish again to introduce prohibition 
as a priuciple for the encouragement of 
trade, and to revive monopoly as a benefit 
to the consumer? If they do, in God’s 
name, let them make the attempt, and let 
Parliament, under the guidance of common 


sense and public opinion, decide between | 


the advocates of such a system, and the 
support of what they deride, but dare not 
discuss, as the system of Free Trade. 
The honourable Baronet who spoke last, 
indeed, the Member for the county of 
Cornwall, has denounced that system as | 
one which has for its sole object to force | 
exports. There cannot be a more mis- 
taken view of the subject. A forcing 
system, either of exports or imports, is 
altogether at variance with the policy which 
it has been my duty torecommend. That 
policy has been rather to put an end to 
such a system, and without any forcing, to 
Jeave to individuals to follow their own 
views, to regulate their own speculations, 
and to consult their own interests. This I 
consider to be a general rule, applicable 
alike to the industry and the commerce of 
the country. Exceptions to it may be 
justified upon grounds of special expedi« 
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ency; but they ought to be watched with 
the more jealousy, as every such exception 
is a departure from that course which, in 
the long-run, must be most conducive to 
public prosperity. We are told, indeed, 
by the honourable Alderman, and others of 
his school, who cannot deny that the 
quantity of goods exported of late years 
has greatly increased, that the more you 
export, the greater your loss; and the 
foundation of this almost ludicrous doctrine 
is, that the aggregate value of such exports 
has diminished in a greater proportion than 
the quantity exported has increased. Do 
‘the advocates of this doctrine seriously 
mean to contend, that our export trade, 
| upon an average, is a losing concern, and 
that it goes on increasing, year after year, 
in proportion as it becomes more and more 
unprofitable? When I ask them this ques- 
tion, | do not mean to deny that some 
adventures have been attended with loss ; 
that upon others the profit has been very 
small; but I cannot believe that men of 
common sense, prudence, and calculation, 
would, for a great length of time, persevere, 
much less that they should voluntarily i in- 
crease their speculations, in any trade, 
when the amount of loss and not of profit 
(however low the latter) was to be mea- 
sured by the scale of such speculations. 
In fact, Sir, I have one short answer to the 
tenets of that school of which the honour- 
able Alderman and the honourable Member 
for Newark are now the acknowledged 
chiefs. It is this,—If you resort at all to 
the foreign market, you must be content 
to sell your commodities for the prices 
‘which you can procure in competition with 
the like articles, the produce of any other 
countries. You cannot control their ca- 
pital,—youcannot regulate theirindustry— 
and do you expect to improve the chance 
of meeting them at equal prices by sub- 
|jecting your own people to restraints and 
| burthens, from which those with whom 
they have to compete are free? The 
honourable Alderman, therefore, must 
make his election ;—either our export 
trade must cease, or we must be content 
with the price which the foreign market 
will yield. The purchaser in that market 
concerns himself very little about the cost 
of production here, or elsewhere ; quality 
and price are the considerations by which 
he is governed in his choice between the 
British and the foreign competitor. Now, 
if this be the principle which regulates 
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chants resort, does it not follow, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, that the price, in our 
own market, of every article, the like of 
which we export for foreign consumption, 
must be regulated by the selling price 
abroad? If the price abroad be perma- 
nently depressed, the home price must 
partake of that depression. This must be 
my first answer to those who tell us, that 
the home market of the country is every 
thing, the only market deserving of encou- 
ragement. ‘The home trade must, of ne- 
cessity, be of great importance and value; 
but it has been sacrificed, ruined, and put 
down (we are told) by the forcing and en- 
couragement given, under the new system, 
to our export trade. To maintain this 
position the following argument, if argu- 
ment it can be called, is had recourse to. 
The increase of our export trade has been 
followed by a more than proportionate de- 
crease of the home trade; by forcing the one 
you have injured the other, and the result 
is, that both have become unprofitable. I 
know not how to measure the home trade, 
except by the home consumption. It may 
be difficult, especially for an individual like 
myself, unaided by the facilities which 
office affords, to ascertain accurately the 
amount of that consumption. I have, 
however, endeavoured, by a reference to 
the returns to this House, and with the aid 
of some most intelligent friends in the 
mercantile line, to collect information upon 
this point; and I will now, with the permis- 
sion of the House, state the result. I have 
selected articles of the most extensive use in 
the manufactures of this country, and I have 
made my comparison upon the consump- 
tion of five years; namely, from 1816 (I 
select this as the year of the highest return) 
to 1820, both inclusive, and in ike manner 
for the last five years, from 1824 to 1828. 

The first article to which I shall refer 
is Cotton-Wool. The average annual 
importation, from 1816 to 1820, was 
139,141,646lbs. ;—the average annual 
importation from 1824 to 1828 was 
210,886,992lbs. The average annual ex- 
portation of Cotton-Wool for the same 
periods was, for the first, 11,873,800lbs., for 
the second, 21,298,800lbs.; leaving of 
Cotton-W ool for manufacture in this coun- 
try, an annual average, for the first period, 
of 127,267,846lbs.; and for the second, 
189,588,192Ibs, These respective quanti- 
ties were disposed of in each period, in the 
manufactured state, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, as follows; first—Cotton- Yarn 
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exported (one-eighth being added for 
waste), the annual average of the first 
period being 19,984,664lbs.,— in the 
second, 48,472,202Ibs.;—secondly, Cot- 
ton-Cloth exported (computing six yards of 
cloth of all kinds to be produced from one 
pound of cotton), annual average of the 
first period 255,507,058 yards—in the 
second period, 360,265,256 yards :— 
thirdly,—Cotton Cloth retained for home 
consumption (computing one pound of 
cotton to make five yards of cloth) in the 
first period, 227,003,484 yards—in the 
second period, 399,678,923 yards. I may 
here just observe, that the estimate of six 
yards to the pound of cotton for foreign, 
and of five for home, consumption, is sup- 
posed to be the nearest approach to accu- 
racy, by those who are practically most 
conversant with the manufacture. The 
next article is Sheep’s Wool. The annual 
average importation of the first period 
is 14,443,834lbs.;—of the — second, 
28,356,417lbs.: retained for home use, in 
the first period, 14,430,917lbs. ;—in the 
second, 27,629,561 lbs.: official value of 
woollens exported in the first period— 
annual average, 5,313,429/.;—in the se- 
cond, 5,763,632. Now, the principal 
quantity of the wool imported is of the finer 
qualities; andas the increase of export inthe 
manufactured articles of woollen clothis very 
trifling, it follows that a great increase of 
consumption must have taken place in this 
country; unless it be maintained (which 
it certainly cannot, the reverse being the 
fact,) that the growth of British Wool has 
been diminished in a degree corresponding 
with the increased foreign supply. The in- 
creased home consumption 1s principally 
in fine cloth made of Saxon and the high- 
priced wools. The next article of import 
is Silk. ‘The averages are as follows. 
Raw and waste, from 1816 to 1820, 
1,444,000lbs.—thrown ditto,303,126lbs.— 
from 1824 to 1828, raw and_ waste, 
3,437 ,432lbs.;—thrown, 447,504Ibs,:—the 
exportof manufactured silk goods hasvaried 
very little, upon a comparison of these two 
periods. The importation of Flax is, for 
the first period, 368,371 cwt.;—for the 
second, 830,42lewt. I have not been 
able to obtain any satisfactory information 
as to the quantity of Linen Cloth exported, 
but there can be no doubt of a greatly 
increased consumption at home. Hides, 
in the first period, imported, 679,996 ;— 
re-exported 221,200; retained for home 
use, 458,796 ;—in the second period, im- 
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ported, 1,873,314;—re-exported, 211,448; 
—retained for home use, 1,661,866. The 
next articles are Tallow and Palm Oil, 
for the manufacture of candles and Soap. 
Imported in the first period, of tallow, 
545,540cwt :—palm oil, 34,91 0cwt.—soap 
exported, official valuation, 116,0371. ;— 
candles exported, weight, 4,931 ,597|bs. :-— 
second period, tallow imported, 946,760cwt. 
—palm oil, 95,942cwt.—soap exported, 
official value, 183,849/7.; candles exported, 
weight, 7,818,718lbs. 

The last article which I shall mention is 
that of fir timber ; the annual average im- 
port of the first period was 289,379 loads : 
—in the second, for four years ending 
1827 (I have not been able to procure the 
return for 1828) 541,654 loads. There 
remains, however, one other branch of our 
national wealth and industry, to which I 
must advert before I quit this part of the 
subject. From its importance, both in a 
commercial and political point of view, I 
could not pass it over, even if it had been 
omitted by the hon. Members who have 
preceded me in this debate. I allude, Sir, 
to our Shipping, which is stated to be fast 
verging to decay and ruin. If it had been 
asserted that the profits of the ship-owner 
were very greatly diminished, as com- 
pared to the period of war, and that they 
were small, even when calculated upon the 
present reduced value of the ship, I cer- 
tainly should not deny the position. I re- 
gret that the returns of capital in this, as 
in other branches of productive industry, 
are less than I could wish them to be; 
but when the interest of money and the 
profits of stock are generally low, it would 
be vain to expect that the capital employed 
in shipping should form an exception. 
Indeed, from circumstances peculiar to 
the shipping interest, it was likely to suffer 
a greater revulsion than any other from 
the restoration of peace. 

At the close of the war, our shipping 
had engrossed the navigation of other 
countries; and near one-sixth of the ton- 
nage of our merchant ships was employed 
in the public service as transports. The 
commerce and navigation of other nations 
are now returned to their usual course in 
peace, and nine-tenths of our transports 
have been discharged from the public ser- 
vice. By the Returns which were laid 
before the House of Commons in the 
course of last Session, it would appear, 
that, in the year 1816 we had 25,864 re- 
gistered vessels, measuring 2,783,940 tons; 
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—and that in 1828, the number of regis- 
tered vessels was only 24,095, measuring 
2,508,191 tons. This diminution has 
been commented upon as shewing con- 
clusively the gradual and melancholy de- 
cline of the shipping interest. It is, per- 
haps, scarcely worth while to observe, that 
by the same return, the tonnage appears 
to have been reduced, so early as 1823, to 
2,506,760 tons :—that in 1827, itis stated 
at 2,460,500 tons; being, in the first of 
these two years, a trifle, and in the second 
48,000 tons less than in the year 1828. 
But it is more material to state, that in the 
year 1816, the amount of tonnage was 
swelled by returning many ships which had 
long ceased to exist, and that at present the 
returns are accurately made. There is an- 
other parliamentary paper, however, which 
was also furnished last Session, and which, 
if properly considered, in conjunction with 
that to which I have now referred, will 
throw great and satisfactory light upon this 
subject. It is the paper which exhibits 
the number and tonnage of British vessels 
entered inwards and cleared outwards, in 
our trade with all foreign parts, for the 
same period as the former paper, namely 
from 1814 to 1828, both inclusive. We 
have already seen, that in 1816 the total 
tonnage of our registered shipping was 
2,783,940: now, in that year, the total 
tonnage entered inwards from all foreign 
parts was 1,415,723—cleared outwards to 
all foreign parts, 1,340,277 tons—inaking 
together 2,756,000—being a fraction more 
than one ton of shipping for every ton of 
goods entered inwards and cleared out- 
wards. In 1828 our whole tonnage, as I 
have already stated, was 2,508,191; but 
in that year the entries inwards were 
2,094,357—and the clearances outwards 
2,096,397 — making together 4,190,754 
tons, being somewhat less than five-eighths 
of a ton of registered shipping to every ton 
of goods entered inwards and cleared out- 
wards, and being, moreover, a positive in- 
crease upon the entries and clearances of 
1816, to the amount of 1,434,754 tons; 
—rather more than either of them sepa- 
rately amounted to in that year. 1 might 
further state, that the account of vessels 
entered inwards and cleared outwards for 
1829 has been delivered this morning, 
and is as follows—inwards 2,184,535— 
outwards 2,063,179, making together 
4,247,714 tons,—an increase, as the 
House will perceive, upon the antecedent 
year, Now I need scarcely remark tg 
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the House, that the quantity of goods, 
carried to and fro’ between this country and 
all foreign parts, in British ships, within 
a given period, is the true measure of the 
degree of employment and activity of our 
commercial marine. If our ships had 
been navigated backwards and forwards, 


at the same rate of movement in 1828 as | 


in 1816, it would have required upwards 
of 4,200,000 tons to have executed the 


transference of goods, which, in 1828, was | 


performed by 2,500,000 tons of registered 
shipping. —On the other hand, if the ac- 
celerated movement of 1828 had prevailed 
in 1816, the transference of goods which, 
in that year, required 2,783,940 tons, 


might have been accomplished by about | 


1,700,000 tons of registered shipping. If 
Gentlemen think this change a misfortune, 
nothing can be more easy than to rectify 
it. We have only to restore the vexatious 
and contradictory laws, partly fiscal, partly 
protective, as they were called, partly com- 
mercial, which threw impediments and 
delays in the way of ourcommerceand navi- 
gation, Wehaveouly to take carethat ships 
should not load and unload, make their 
entries, and obtain their clearances, with 
the present ease and dispatch. We have 
only to restore in our Custom-houses the 
regulations which harassed the ship-owner 
and the merchant, and to provide that the 
convenience and expedition, now so con- 
spicuous in our commercial docks, should 
be so checked and encumbered with dila- 
tory forms and useless interference, as to 
bring us back to the more sober pace of our 
former system. This is a task which I can 
scarcely be called upon to undertake ; let 
those who arraign these improvements as 
ruinous innovations, propose their repeal, 
and thus bring the two systems to a fair 
issue. But, before they attempt to effect 
their purpose, let them calculate the re- 
sults to the shipping interest. In trade 
the economy of time will always be found 
to be the economy of money. Every re- 
straint is an increased expenditure of the 
one or the other. 
than one, to the charge at which the raw 
material can be delivered to our manufac- 
turers, and the manufactured article con- 
veyed to the foreign market. It operates 
as a premium in favour of rival manufac- 
tures, and as a tax upon our own. From 
what fund is that premium to be drawn, 
and that tax paid, except from the profits 
of the manufacturer's capital, and the 
wages of the labourer whom he employs ? 
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| For, as was well observed by the gallant 

Member for Windsor, the price in the 

foreign market, be it what it may, must 

determine the price in our own market. If 

we are beaten in this race of competition, 
| we shall want fewer carriers to effect the 
_ interchange of the products of our industry, 

against the raw materials of other coun- 
tries. And howis the shipping interest to 
be benefited by the curtailment of our fo- 
reign trade? The truth is, that, under all 
the difficulties with which our general in- 
dustry, including our shipping, has had to 
contend, since the restoration of peace— 
difficulties growing out of the enormous 
expenditure of war-—the necessary restora- 
tion of our currency— and the active rivalry 
| of other nations—nothing but a timely re- 
laxation of our restrictive and expensive 
system, would have enabled us to bear up 
against the complicated disadvantages of 
our situation. That relaxation, so far as 
it has gone—and it ought to go further— 
has been gradually introduced, with due 
regard to the interests and arrangements 
which had grown up under a different sys- 
tem. But for the intervention of so many 
years of war, and of a war so peculiar in 
its character, these improvements would 
have been introduced, not only at an ear- 
lier period, but with less of friction and 
embarrassment in carrying them _ into 
effect. For I can take upon myself to 
affirm, from personal knowledge of Mr. 
Pitt’s sentiments and views, that there was 
nothing which he more regretted, in the 
derangement of war, than the interruption 
which it gave to the improvement of our 
commercial policy,— an improvement 
which he looked to in the temperate 
and cautious liberation of trade and in- 
dustry from all unnecessary shackles and 
impediments. These arguments, Sir, may 
have little weight with that select class, 
who claim to be, exclusively, our practical 
guides in political economy. With them, 
foreign commerce is a matter almost of in- 
difference ; according to them, England 
can be great, happy, and flourishing, 
within herself. Of what England they 
are speaking, 1 know not; certainly not of 
this country, as it now exists. The raw 
| materials of every great branch of our in- 
| dustry (mineral wealth excepted) are de- 
| rived, either wholly, or in great part, trom 
| foreign soils. Cotton,—which gives em- 
_ ployment to perhaps two millions of peo- 
| ple—wholly. Silk, which employs about 
itive hundred thousand~wholly. Wool, 
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in great proportion. Hemp and flax, ina 
proportion still greater. Fir timber, for 
all building purposes, nearly the whole. 
Dyeing drugs, the same. 1! say nothing 
of luxuries, such as wine, &c. But, look- 
ing only tothe articles which I have enu- 
merated, I would ask—are Gentlemen pre- 
pared to dispense with the comforts which 
the use of them here affords to our popu- 
lation? And if they are, are they still 
further prepared to tell us how that popu- 
lation could be maintained, if the conver- 
sion of these raw materials did not give 
employment to their industry? With what 
but that manufactured industry can we 
purchasethem from other countries? Have 
we any superfluous raw materials of our 
own with which to make the purchase? 
Whete is the spare corn, or the spare pro- 
duce of our soil, which can be sent abroad 
for this purpose? No, Sir, of these pro- 
ductions we do not grow enough for our 
own wants. Our population, then, so far 
as itis employed in working up the raw 
materials of other countries, must find in 
its own industry the means of procuring 
those raw materials. Without them, that | 
industry must cease; that population (it 
amounts to millions) must perish; and 
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then, indeed, England—but not England | 
great, happy, and flourishing—England, | 
reduced to its former insignificance and | 
barbarism—may disregard foreign trade. | 
If, then, relief is not to be looked for by | 
undoing, but rather by persevering in and | 
extending, our present system of commer- 
cial policy; our next inquiry must be, | 
how far that relief is attainable by a revi- | 
sion of the finances of the country. Within | 
the limits of public faith, the amount of | 
our taxation is under our control; and in | 
respect to the mode in which it is asses- 

sed, distributed, and raised, the whole 

public revenue may be considered as liable | 
to whatever alterations the wisdom of Par- | 
liament may find expedient. First, then, | 
with respect to its positive amount, under 
the altered circumstances of the country, 
since the restoration of peace. I had oc- 
casion to state my opinion on this subject 
to the Comniittee upon Agricultural Dis- 
tress in 1821, and as it is recorded in their 
Report, I beg leave very shortly to refer to 
it. It is as follows :—* Your Committee 
cannot disguise from themselves, that the 
weight of the public burthens of the coun- 
try, their nominal amount remaining the 
same, must be more severely felt, in 
proportion as the money incomes de- 
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rived from trading, farming, and manufac- 
turing capital and industry are dimi- 
nished. No exertion, therefore, should 
be omitted to endeavour to reduce those 
burthens, as nearly as circumstances will 
permit, in the degree in which such in- 
comes have been reduced: for, in consi- 
dering this subject, it is important to bear 
in mind, that the general amount and real 
pressure of taxation have been positively 
increased in the proportion of the im- 
proved value of our currency,” J still re- 
tain that opinion; indeed, every thing 
which has since occurred has only tended 
to confirm it. The course at which it 
points is obvious. It is that which, I wil- 
lingly adinit, is now followed by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Credit is due to 
them for the retrenchmeuts, certainly not 
inconsiderable, which they have already 
made, as well as for the new checks which 
they have established, and the further ones 
which they contemplate, for repressing 
that tendency to the growth of expendi- 
ture which constantly prevails in every 
department of the public service. A ten- 
dency which, as it pervades all branches 
of expenditure, requires to be steadily 
watched, and kept within bounds—of late 
years it appears to have been most viva- 
cious, if 1 may use the expression, in that 
branch which is familiarly called the Dead 
Weight. After all the details and expla- 
nations upon this subject, which I have 
heard with satisfaction from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, I remain of opi- 
nion, that the proposed regulations ought, 
in some instances, to be drawn some- 
what tighter, and that retrenchment 
may be carried considerably further. 
The Government has once gone over the 
wide field of expenditure, but what they 
have cut down is not adequate to the wants 
and expectations of the country. Let them 
repeat the operation, and they will find 
that more than gleanings are left behind. 
In the collection and management of the 
revenue, it was admitted by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, there is still room for 
reduction and reform. The diplomatic 
and consular establishment may be pared 
down without detriment to the public ser- 
vice. The door of admission to half pay, 
retired allowances, and superannuations of 
every sort, must be further straitened 
and narrowed. A careful revision of the 
Colonial establishments will afford a con- 
siderable saving. The expenses incurred 
on the coast of Africa ought, on every con- 
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sideration, to be greatly diminished. The 
laxity of control over the appropriation of 
the revenue arising from Crown-lands calls 
for revision. This branch of the revenue, 
as much as the Customs or Excise, consti- 
tutes a part of the Consolidated Fund, 
subject to the expenses of management. 
Under this head of management it may be 
proper to include the expense of the main- 
taining, repairing, and keeping up that 
part of the Crown estate, which is ex- 
pressly reserved for the recreation or state 
of the Monarch, such as parks, lodges, 
&c.; but as inthe Civil List, so in this 
instance, a specific annual sum ought to 
be allotted for that purpose; not to be 
exceeded without an application to, and 
an express vote of, the House of Com- 
mons. There are also the savings which 
may, I hope, be effected in the great heads 
of our expense, the military and naval 
establishments of the country. I have 
nrade no objections to the estimates for the 
army and navy this year. In fixing the 
numbers, the Government, acting upon 
their information and responsibility, have 
a right to expect some degree of confidence 
from the House; especially if, from cir- 
cumstances of notoriety, it should appear 
that, in the pending concerns of the world, 
some matters remain to be adjusted, and 
that every thing is not in its right place. 
If, by the next year, the mists which sur- 
round us shall be dissipated, if the political 
horizon shall be, on every side, clear and 
bright, if Ireland shall continue—as I am 
confident it will—to improve in its inter- 
nal tranquillity, and in good feelings 
towards this country, I should, in the en- 
suing Session, expect no inconsiderable 
reduction in the amount of our public 
force. Whatever savings may be effected 
in all these branches of expenditure, or in 
any other, they will add so much to our 
relief. But, when the whole of the charge 
over which we can exercise any immedi- 
ate control, is not more than 11,000,0002., 
the further reduction which remains prac- 
ticable, to be consistent with the public 
safety, and the efficiency of Government, 
cannot be very considerable. Indeed I 
much doubt whether, if we are to retain a 
reasonable surplus of revenue—I will not 
say upon the principle of a Sinking-fund, 
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but as the necessary guard and provision | 


against the effect of those fluctuations to 
which our public income is liable—any 
further absolute reduction of taxation can 
be anticipated, from. the utmost amount 
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of retrenchment that can be made, unless 
the produce of the remaining taxés should 
be very greatly increased, in consequence 
of the relief now to be given to the people. 
I will shortly state the grounds of this 
opinion. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer estimates the surplus of the present 
year at about 2,600,000/. I will take for 
granted the data upon which this estimate 
was made. I hope my right hon. friend 
will not think that I am doing him a dis- 
service, when I remark that he has under- 
stated the extent of relief which he is 
about to give to the country. He esti- 
mates it at 3,400,000/.: now the average 
nett payment into the Exchequer from the 
duties about to be taken off, for a period 
of the last five years, was 3,737,000/. ; and 
as the barley crop failed in one of those 
years, 1827, I think it may be taken in 
round numbers at 3,750,000/., leaving, 
consequently, a deficiency upon the esti- 
mated surplus of this year of 1,150,0007. 
Now, if the reduction of the four per 
cents, taken at 700,000/., the new taxes 
proposed by my right hon. friend, esti- 
mated at 400,000/., and the further sav- 
ings to be made, should amount alto- 
gether to 2,000,0002., our surplus would 
be rather less than 1,000,000/., being an 
allowance of about two per cent, upon our 
income, to meet all the incidents and 
casualties to which it is liable. Assuming, 
then, that absolute abatement of taxation 
cannot, for the present at least, be car- 
ried further, the question which remains 
for consideration (and I can assure the 
House that I have anxiously turned it in 
my own mind in the interval since the 
Budget was made known to us) is, will the 
proposed remission be all that is requisite 
for the effectual and permanent relief of 
the country? I am sorry to say that I 
incline to think it will not. In the view 
which I take of our present difficulties, 
the main cause of them, in my opinion, as 
stated at the outset of what I have now 
addressed to the House, and which that I 
may not be misunderstood, in substance I 
repeat, is this—that in the distribution of 
the annual wealth of the country, taking 
it according to the ordinary and admitted 
division into rent, profits of stock, and 
wages of labour, the two latter, from a 
complication of concurrent circumstances, 
of which taxation is one, are now in the 
receipt of less than their just share. I 
may further state, that such a condition 
of society cannot long be continued, with 
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out its laying the foundation of national 
impoverishment. There is a short pas- 
sage in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
which so forcibly points out the cala- 
mitous tendency of this condition of so- 
ciety, that I cannot forbear pressing it 
upon the serious attention of the House. 
“To complain,” he says, “ of the liberal 
reward of labour, is to lament over the ne- 
cessary effect and cause of the greatest 
public prosperity. The condition of the 
labourer is hard in the stationary, and 
miserable in the declining state. The pro- 
gressive state is in reality the cheerful and 
the hearty state to all the different orders 
of society. The stationary is dull—the 
declining melancholy.”—If we are in 
danger of falling into this state of things, 
and if we cannot be adequately protected 
against the risk by any practical diminu- 
tion in the positive amount of our bur- 
thens, may we not guard ourselves against 
it by some change in the principle and dis- 
tribution of the remaining taxation? In 
approaching this part of the subject, I am 
aware that I am treading upon tender 
ground. I know that I shall not only 
meet with great difference of opinion, but 
that I shall expose myself, probably, to 
considerable clamour and obloquy. It is 
impossible totouch upon it without coming 
into collision with the interests (at least as 
the parties understand them) of many, and 
those, perhaps, the most powerful both in 
this House and in the country. But, Si, 
when 1 am addressing you upon a subject 


of such deep importance, I feel myself 


bound by a sense of public duty, be the con- 
sequence to myself personally what it may, 
to state a strong doubt (I wish to put it no 
higher), whether we shall afford adequate 
relief, without removing a larger amount 
of those taxes which press directly upon 
income arising from capital engaged in in- 
dustry, and upon the income of labour to 
which that capital gives employment ;— 
transferring, as far as may be indispensable, 
the burthen upon all that class of income 
which arises from capital not so employed, 

Sir, my gallant friend, the Member for 
Windsor, has called upon us to compare 
the habits of society, in the higher walks 
of life, with what they were fifty years ago. 
Like him, and with him, I have lived long 
enough to bear testimony to the change 
which has taken place. Let any man 
compare the Metropolis now with what it 
was at that period; not only its positive 
growth, but still more the extension of 
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splendor in buildings, in furniture, in plate, 
in the habits of luxury, and in display of 
every description. Having mentioned 
plate, Sir, 1 may remark, as a striking evi- 
dence of this change, the difference of the 
amount of the duty upon that one article 
between the year 1804 and the last year. 
The rate of duty upon silver wrought plate 
in 1804 was Is. 3d., upon gold 16s. per 
ounce; it was afterwards raised to Is. 6d. 
upon silver, and to 17s. upon gold. But 
what has been the increase in the nett pro- 
duce of the duty? It has risen from less 
than 5,000/. in 1804, to upwards of 
105,000. in 1828; a rise of more than 
twenty-fold, notwithstanding the greatly 
diminished supply from the mines, and the 
consequent increasing value of the pre- 
cious metals. It may be further remarked, 
that this augmented consumption shows 
how large a portion of gold and silver is 
annually diverted from the purposes of coin 
to those of ornament and luxury. Have 
the articles most necessary to the scanty 
comfort of the humble dwellings of the 
labouring classes been multiplied in the 
same proportion? I am afraid that, in too 
many cases, an inverse ratio would rather 
be the correct answer. Look at the earn- 
ings and condition of that population which 
raises the produce of the soil, or from early 
dawn till midnight throws the shuttle, for 
bare subsistence, and compare them with 
those of the artisans who minister to all 
the various enjoyments and gratifications 
of wealth in this great town. Contrast 
the hourly dealings for millions, at that 
great mart of money, the Stock Exchange, 
with the stinted transactions and falling 
off of our country markets. In London the 
bankers, the monied men of all descrip- 
tions, complain of the glut of money. We 
hear of seven or eight millions deposited, 
for want of employment, in the Bank of 
England alone. Ingenuity is incessantly at 
work in devising new and tempting specula- 
tions, to call forth these locked-up capitals, 
of which too large a portion has already 
been thrown away upon rash and gambling 
speculations, or placed at hazard upon the 
precarious security of foreign loans. In 
the country, you hear of nothing but the 
bewailings of industry, and the want of 
money, confidence, and credit. The coun- 
try banker reluctant to make advances, and 
the prudent man, who is still solvent, cau- 
tious and tardy ia applying for them, 
because productive speculation, however 
carefully conducted, holds out too little 
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prospect of gain to compensate for the risk 
of loss, with which, more or less, it must 
always be attended. It is notorious to all 
who know what is passing in the different 
counties of the kingdom, that country 
banks,—in better times those salutary re- 
servoirs for the alternate deposit and dis- 
tribution of circulating wealth, through all 
the ramifications of active industry—now 
send that wealth up to town, to be lent for 
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short periods upon stock, and other float- | 


ing securities upon the Stock Exchange. 
This system is, perhaps, safe for themselves, 
but, at best, of very doubtful benefit to 
the public; affording, for aught I know, 
to a few individuals increased facilities for 
gigantic speculations ; swelling still further 
the already overgrown fortunes of some, 
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ther can it be denied that, in several coun- 
tries, a greater degree of freedom in their 
institutions, and a greater security for 
property, have, under the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of peace, promoted the growth 
of capital, and the other facilities which 
are necessary to manufacturing and com- 
mercial enterprise. This is the rivalry, 
every day growing more formidable, with 
| which our capital and industry and skill 
have to contend. If we meet it under 
some advantages, we have also great and 
growing disadvantages to encounter. Do 
not let us lose sight of the fearful conse- 
| quences which must ensue, if we are dis- 
'tanced in the race. The greatest of all 
| follies, on such an occasion, would be to 


| shut our eyes to difficulties which, taken 





but bringing misery and ruin upon others; | in time, we may, perhaps, overcome, but 
and diverting the thoughts and aspirations | which, by procrastination, we cannot 
of all who come within its vortex, from the | evade. For a long time we have been the 
sober and steady courses of their forefathers, | greatest manufacturing and trading nation 


to pursuits as little conducive, I believe, to 
individual happiness and moral worth, as 
they certainly are to the growth of wealth 
in the country ; pursuits which, were they 
multiplied even an hundred-fold, could 
never add the value of one pepper-corn to 
ournational resources, whilst all the classes, 
from whom alone wealth can really flow, are 
labouring under difficulties, and complain- 
ing of distress. In considering the effects 
of our present taxation upon the productive 
industry of the country, we must constantly 
bear in mind the necessary consequences 
of a state of peace, and of a free competi- 
tion of the industry of other countries with 
that of our own, in the general markets of 
the world, These consequences, as it has 
been already so well stated in this debate, 
are, first,—that we cannot obtain for,our 
commodities a better price than that at 
which, in this race of competition, the like 
commodities can be raised, produced, and 
brought to market, by other countries; and, 
secondly,—that the price at which we can 
sell abroad must determine the price in the 
home market. Now, Sir, let us follow out 
these admitted axioms in all their neces- 
sary and legitimate bearings and results, 
It will not be denied that a spirit of im- 
provement, an anxious desire to promote 
industry, zeal forthe diffusion of knowledge 
in all pursuits connected with mechanical 
and chemical science, and in the beneficial 
application of them to the useful purposes 
of life, are now the pervading feelings, not 
only of every people, but of nearly every 
government, in the civilized world, Nei- 


| in the world. We export for sale abroad, 
in a manufactured state, more or less of 
almost every thing which we raise or pro- 
duce. Of the raw materials of our soil 
the export is next to nothing. They are 
barely adequate, indeed I might say in- 
adequate, to the subsistence of our popu- 
lation. Upon an average of years, we can- 
not do without a supply of foreign corn ; 
and of cheese, butter, and other articles 
we have a large annual importation, Our 
Corn-laws, however expedient to prevent 
other evils, in the present state of the 
country, are in themselves a burthen and 
a restraint upon its manufacturing and 
commercial industry. Whilst the products 
of that industry must descend to the level 
of the general market of the world, the 
producers, so far as food is concerned, are 
debarred from that level. If the price of 
subsistence,—that is, the price of those 
particular articles which we never export, 
and are frequently compelled to import— 
be materially dearer here than anywhere 
else, that dearness cannot be shifted to the 
articles which we do export. It must fall 
in the way of deduction, either upon the 
wages and comforts of the labourer, or upon 
the profits of those who afford him employ- 
ment. Here, then, is one inevitable cause, 
constantly operating to keep alive a 
strugele between productive capital and 
productive labour, with a constant tend- 
ency to bring both to a lower level :—be- 
cause the disadvantage, under which they 
have to contend, arising from a difference 
in the price of the necessaries of life, is 
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‘nereased in proportion as the progressive 
improvement of rival nations approximates 
their manufacturing skill and industry more 
nearly to our own. Are not, then, the 
circumstances, which enhance the price of 
subsistence in this country, a strong reason 
why we should endeavour to lighten, as 
much as possible, other burthens which, 
by their direct operation, tend to aggravate 
this disadvantage? See, to what an extent 
your Excise and Customs prove that you 
do not sufficiently attend to this consider- 
ation! Full three-fourths of your revenue 
are levied under these two heads; and by 
far the greatest proportion of that amount 
upon articles necessary, either for the sub- 
sistence, the clothing, or the humble com- 
forts of the labourer; or of use in the 
fabrication of those articles to which his 
industry is devoted. Let any man look 
through the list of the Excise and Customs, 
even now that the Beer and Leather Taxes 
are removed, and he will find in how great 
a degree this observation still applies. 
Candles, hops, licences, malt, printed 
goods, soap, British spirits, tea, sugar, to- 
bacco, rum, hemp, timber :—here is an enu- 





meration amounting to near 30,000,0002. ; | 
but the incidental burthen of which, in re- | 
straint, impediment, and vexatious interfer- | 
ence, may well beestimated at 10,000,0000. | 
more. These are the consequences of | 
monopbly in some cases, as tea for instance, 
and of the charge of collection, regulation, | 
drawbacks, and such like interference in | 
others. They are, perhaps, unavoidable | 
under the complication of a system, which | 
can only guard against fraud and evasion | 
in the collection of the revenue, by imped- | 
ing the development of industry, and sacri- | 
ficing the improvements of science. It is 
a common remark, that the rich man does 
not require more food than his poorer 
neighbour; the difference between them 
must be in the quality. But, in many of 
the articles which I have enumerated, the 
consumption of the rich is less than that 
of the poor man. In others, his consump- 
tion may be greater, but in an amount 
altogether disproportioned to their relative 
means. The proportion, however, in this 
respect, is not so much the question now, 
as the different mode in which this system 
of taxation falls upon realised wealth, and 
upon productive industry. Every man’s 
observation must satisfy him of the general 
truth of these remarks. It can scarcely 
be necessary that I should illustrate them 
in detail. In proportion as prices and 
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wages have fallen, has this class of taxes 
become not only more burthensome, but 
more vexatious, and more liable to evasion. 
Take for instance soap; the duty during 
the war might be about 70 per cent upon 
the raw materials; it is now from 120 to 
140 percent. If wages have fallen in the 
same proportion, how much heavier does 
this tax now press upon the labourer, and 
how much greater must be the temptation 
to resort to any means by which the duty 
may be avoided? If we advert to sugar, 
we shall find that the duty, which was 
formerly one half of, now exceeds the 
selling price. Looking to this article, upon 
which there has been no reduction of duty 
since the war, and considering the severe 
and general distress in which all West- 
India interests are involved, I cannot but 
regret that a reduction of the sugar duty 
seems now to be indefinitely postponed. 
As a measure of relief it is urgent. I still 
retain the opinion, which I have more than 
once pressed upon his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that this relief might be given, with- 
out any great or permanent sacrifice of 
revenue. It isnot to sugar only that this 
observation would apply. A general revi- 
sion would point out many other articles, 
but the subject is one too extensive and 
too minute for the present occasion. The 
more general considerations, to which I 
now claim the attention of the House, are 
these: first, that no other country in 
Europe has so large a proportion of its 
taxation bearing directly upon the incomes 
of labour and productive capital :—se- 
condly, that in no other country, of the 
same extent, I think I might say in none 
of five times the extent of this kingdom, is 
there so large a mass of income, belonging 
to those classes who do not directly employ 
it in bringing forth the produce of labour : 
thirdly, that no other country has so large 
a proportion of its taxation mortgaged ;— 
in proportion to the amount of that mort- 


| gage are we interested in any measure 


which, without injustice to the mortgagee, 
would tend to lessen the absolute burthen 
of the mortgage :—fourthly, that from no 
other country in the world does so large a 
proportion of the class not engaged in pro- 
duction (including many of the wealthy) 
spend their incomes in foreign parts. I[ 


know I may be told, that, by taxing that 


income, you run the risk of driving them 
to withdraw their capital altogether. My 


answer is, first, that ninety-nine out of an 


hundred of these absentees have no such 
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command over the source of their income ; 
—secondly, that the danger is now of an- 
other and more alarming description,— 
that of the productive capitals of this 
country being transferred to other coun- 
tries, where they would be secure of a 
more profitable return. The relief of in- 
dustry is the remedy against that danger. 
One of the objections made to any direct 
tax upon income, even limited, as I have 
described, to capital not directly employed 
in the pursuits of industry, is, that It may 
be very fit as a war measure, but that it is 
not suited to a state of peace. My answer 
is, that this proposition is too general :— 
what may be very well adapted to a state 
of peace or war under given circumstances 
may become inexpedient when the bearing 
of those circumstances is altogether 
changed. In war, the wages of labour 
and the profits of capital may be high. 
In peace, they may be greatly depressed. 
In the former supposition, taxes bearing 
upon industry will be more lightly felt ; in 
the latter, their pressure will be very se- 
vere; and, if not alleviated, will daily 
become more so, by exhausting the very 
springs of that industry from which they 
are derived. Let Gentlemen seriously 
weigh in their own minds, whether this 
be not the risk against which it is most 
urgent to provide. 1 have already shown, 
upon higher authority than my own (that 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer), that 
the amount remitted by a change in our 
taxation, would be a very inadequate mea- 
sure of the real saving, and contingent 
relief, to industry; whilst, on the other 
hand, the produce of the tax to be substi- 
tuted would be commensurate with what 
it might subtract from the incomes of the 
classes by which it would be paid. The 
landlord, the fundholder, the mortgagee, 
the annuitant of every description, would 
moreover be directly benefited, to the ex- 
tent of his consumption of the articles 
upon which the present taxes might be 
reduced or abolished. Each would be 
indirectly benefited by the stimulus and 
additional ease which would be given to 
the industrious classes. ‘Take, for instance, 
the landowner. Can any man doubt, that, 
in proportion to the relief afforded, would 
be the means and desire of the industrious 
classes to consume more of all the pro- 
ductions of the soil, which constitute their 
habitual comforts and luxuries :—more 
meat, more malt, more cheese, more 
butter, and more of all the other articles 
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which cannot be said to be of absolute and 
primary necessity? Can any man doubt, 
that the consumption of these articles is 
now checked, if not actually diminished, 
by the straitened circumstances of our 
labouring population? Should their con- 
dition become still harder,—and, in order 
to maintain our competition in the foreign 
market, I fear that, without the relief 
which I have suggested it must,—is it not 
obvious that the consumption of these 
articles, and, with the consumption, the 
price, must decline? Should this be the 
unfortunate career in which we are pro- 
ceeding, we may have ee of sunshine, 
but their transient brightness will not be 
sufficient to disperse the thickening gloom 
which will be gathering round us, and in 
which all interests and all classes will be 
finally enveloped. For the contentment of 
the poor man, for the comfort of the mid- 
dling classes, for the enjoyment of the rich, 
for the security of all, it becomes the para- 
mount duty of those, to whom the welfare 
and happiness of the country are committed, 
well to probe the sources of our present diffi- 
culties; and if they are satisfied that they 
are produced, in any considerable degree, 
by the causes to which I have adverted, 
not to be tardy or timid in applying 
the remedy. If I have dwelt upon these 
subjects at a greater length than I had 
intended, I have done so because I have 
thought it my duty, as an unconnected 
Member of Parliament, not to shrink 
from stating my views respecting them. 
The position of a Minister in this House is 
very different from that of an individual. 
I know how difficult a thing it might be 
for Government, even if they concur in 
my views, to carry them into effect; and 
Tam fully aware of all the inconvenience 
which would arise from their at all hinting 
at that concurrence, unless they were pre- 
pared to act upon it. All I can say. is, 
that ours is a choice of difficulties, and 
that the course which I have suggested 
would, I sincerely believe, be most bene- 
ficial to the country. If these views are 
not entertained by others in this House, 
or sanctioned by public opinion out of 
doors, it would be vain to expect that they 
should lead, at present, to any practical 
result. But if, at any future day, a sense 
of the public interest should induce his 
Majesty’s Government to act upon them, 
I shall be prepared to eve my most cordial 
assistance and support towards over- 
coming the various difficulties, which I 
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am fully sensible must arise in carrying 
those views into effect, and towards con- 
ciliating the feelings of all who might con- 
tinue adverse to their adoption. In the 
course of this debate, allusion has fre- 
quently been made to possible improve- 
ments in the banking-system, as one 
means of affording some relief to the 
country: and [ understood my right hon. 
friend, the President of the Board of 
Trade, to say, that he expected much 
benefit from a revision of the system of 
country banks, and from giving publicity 
to their proceedings. I am friendly to 
publicity. But if it be required from 
banking establishments in the country, I 
trust that the same rule will be applied to 
the bank of the State—the Bank of Eng- 
land. Had that system of publicity, of 
which my right hon. friend is the advocate, 

revailed between 1824 and 1826, it would, 
in my opinion, have guarded us from the 
risk of such a calamity as that which was 
upon the point of taking place at a period 
of profound peace, towards the close of 
the year 1825. Far be it from me, in 
making this observation, to cast any re- 
flection upon the Directors of the Bank of 
England. I know that they are zealous 
and disinterested in the management of 
the great trust reposed in them. But it is 
their duty in that management to look 
to the interests of the body of proprietors 
whom they represent. It is the duty of 
this House, on the other hand, if they 
think fit to grant a monopoly, to surround 
and fence it with such regulations as may 
prevent the public interests from being 
prejudiced by being placed in collision 
with the interests of those upon whom the 
monopoly is conferred. The first of all 
our cares, in revising the banking-system 
of the country, must be to satisfy ourselves 
that nothing is omitted, in the way of pre- 
caution, which may tend to secure the 
public against a possible recurrence of that 
greatest of all calamities, another suspen- 
sion of cash payments. I cannot pass 
over even this opportunity of repeating my 
doubts, whether the affairs of the Bank are 
conducted with a sufficient regard to this 
paramount object. With their original 
capital all locked up upon loan to Govern- 
ment, they have, at the same time, nearly 
the whole of their outstanding credit rest- 
ing upon securities equally unavailable. 
The sound system of banking, on the con- 
trary, would appear to require that the 
amount of their issues should be more im- 
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mediately within their command, as the 
only certain protection,—for themselves, 
against those emergencies that will occur, 
even in time of peace,—for the public, 
against a recurrence of the dreadful effects 
of such a panic as that of 1825. There is 
no saying how soon, should trade revive 
with more than its usual activity, we 
may again witness another season of ex- 
citement, and extravagant speculation. 
Should an unfavourable state of the 
foreign exchanges be the consequence, 
their turning against us would, for a time, 
rather encourage than repress that spirit 
of speculation. The salutary check, under 
such a contingency, can only be applied 
by the prudence of the Bank of England. 
But how is that check to be called into 
action, without the risk of panic, if both 
the capital and credit of the Bank are 
locked up in Dead Weight, in Exchequer- 
bills, in mortgages upon land, in an ad-- 
vance to the rebuilding of London Bridge? 
—all of them, I admit, assets most per- 
fectly solid and secure, but all of that in- 
convertible description, upon which no 
banking establishment, I think, having the 
whole of its outstanding engagements 
payable upon demand, ought to rest so 
large a portion of its liabilities. This, how- 
ever, is a fit subject for a separate investi- 
gation, and into which, therefore, I will not 
go more at large on the present occasion. 
I have detained the House, I am aware, 
longer than any Member having no 
official duties to discharge, can be justified 
in claiming their attention. My apology 
must be, in part, that I have had to de- 
fend measures, for whicli I am more im- 
mediately responsible, as having brought 
them forward when I was in office; and, 
partly, that I have thought this a fit oc- 
casion for stating the views which I enter- 
tain of the present condition of the coun- 
try. I cordially thank the House for the 
indulgence with which they have heard me 
upon these important topics. After all, do 
what we will, say what we may, the im- 
mense sacrifices and unparalleled exer- 
tions of the last long war must tell, in 
abridging the comforts, and adding to the 
difficulties, of the present generation. Fif- 
teen years have now elapsed since that war 
was brought to a ‘glorious termination. 
From its commencement I have been more 
or less in public life. In the course of it, 
there is scarcely a conceivable trial of for- 
titude to which the country, and those 
who administered its affairs, were not ex- 
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posed. Mutiny in our fleets,—civil war 
in Ireland,—the stoppage of the Bank,— 
defection of our allies,—the overthrow 
and subjugation of all the great powers of 
Europe by the enemy to which we were 
opposed,—our commerce placed under an 
interdict in every part of the civilized 
world,—these are some of the evils of 
which, having witnessed the first over- 
whelming shock, I shall retain through life 
a vivid recollection. But, amid all the 
scenes of alarm and despondency, ! might 
almost say despair, occasioned by this suc- 
cession of calamities, | tax my memory in 
vain for one single act of weakness or dis- 
honour, of spoliation or bad faith. Never 
did such expedients suggest themselves 
to those great and firm minds that then 
presided over the destinies of the country. 
If in vain I tax my memory for one act of 
that description, upon which any man, the 
most envious of my country’s fame, can 
put his finger and say, “ this is a blot in 
your annals,” give me leave to add, that 
should you, in an evil hour, venture to 
debase your currency, you will commit an 
act of fraud at which that finger of scorn 
will point for ever after, as the hour of 
your shame and humiliation ; and that the 
period will not then be distant in which 
you will deeply repent, but repent too 
late, the irretrievable consequences of so 
ruinous a proceeding. For myself, I once 
more enter my protest against such an in- 
fringement of the national faith. I can- 
not vote either in support of the original 
Motion, or of the amendment. ‘Taken 
abstractedly, they both embrace too wide 
a field for any useful inquiry. But my 
greater objection is, that I cannot separate 
the wish for inquiry, from the grounds 
upon which that wish stands recommended 
to the House, by almost every Member 
who has supported it. Again, to the form 
of the inquiry, as recommended in the 
original Motion, I have an insuperable ob- 
jection. In the mode recommended by 
the amendment I might have concurred, 
had it been brought forward upon different 
grounds, and been more limited in its ob- 
jects. From inquiries of this latter nature 
I expect much benefit; and his Majesty’s 
Government do not appear to be adverse 
to them. They have already consented to 
grant a committee to inquire into the con- 
dition of the poor in Ireland. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has given notice 
of his intention to bring in a bill to regu- 
late the Dead Weight system; and has 
VOL. XXIII. 
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said that he shall have no objection to 
refer that bill, together with the whole 
subject, to a committee up stairs. My 
hon. friend, the Member for Dover, has a 
notice on the Order-book, fora select com- 
mittee to investigate the effect of the 
present system of our taxation upon the 
productive classes of the country. Whether 
the proposed committee will be granted or 
not, I cannot tell; but this I know, that 
whenever my hon. friend shall bring for- 
ward his Motion, he shall have my warm- 
est support. We have already a commit- 
tee sitting to inquire into the affairs of the 
East-India Company, and into their mo- 
nopoly of the trade with China. In like 
manner, | hope we shall have a commit- 
tee to inquire into the Banking-system of 
the country, in connection with the renewal 
of the charter of the Bank of England. It 
is by inquiries thus limited to specific ob- 
jects that we shall arrive at more satis- 
factory results than by going into a com- 
mittee purporting to be for an inquiry into 
the causes of distress generally,—a species 
of inquiry, which, in my judgment, could 
not possibly lead to any good, but which, 
in the expectation of its promoters, might 
lead to what I consider the greatest pos- 
sible evil,—the unsettling and disturbing 
the present monetary system of the country. 

Lord Althorp rose amid loud and general 
cries of “Adjourn.” After some difficulty 
the Speaker obtained order, and the noble 
Lord proceeded. He should have felt 
great difficulty in rising after the very able 
and eloquent speech of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool, had he entertained any 
intention of following him throughout its 
various topics. But he had no such in- 
tention, for he nearly concurred in every 
syllable that the right hon. Gentleman had 
said. It had been stated by the hon. 
Member for Wootton Bassett, (Sir G. 
Phillips) that all the hands in the manu- 
facturing districts were at present in em- 
ployment, and in employment, too, at good 
wages. Now, if that were the case, it was 
quite impossible to believe that any distress 
existed in that quarter. He was afraid, 
however, from the general body of inform- 
ation which had been poured into the 
House from those districts, that the state- 
ment of the hon. Member was much too 
‘favourable. He believed, however, that it 
| must be admitted that some improvement 
‘had commenced to exhibit itself in the 
| country. He hoped that it would long 
| continue; but he must say that his hopes 
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were not very sanguine, as he recollected 
that there had been before several symp- 
toms of improvement, which had subse- 
quently disappeared. He was therefore 
obliged to assume, for the purpose of argu- 
ment, that there was great distress in the 
country; and then the question came to 
this—‘‘ Are the modes now proposed to us 
the best modes for obviating that distress?” 
or “ Are we obliged to admit them to be 
such, in order to show that we have some 
sympathy for the people?” Now, for his 
own part, he had no hesitation in avowing 
that he had such confidence in the good 
sense of the people of England as to be 
convinced that they would not accuse their 
representatives of a want of sympathy with 
their feelings if it were made evident to 
them that the mode proposed for their relief 
was ultimately the best for their interests. 
Most, indeed all the speakers in this de- 
bate had declared the state of the currency 
of the country to be their main reason for 
seeking to go into a committee. ‘They had 
said that the want of the 1/. notes was the 
cause of the distress. But if they were to 
enter into the discussion. of that subject 
im the committee, it was necessary to see 
how the issue of 17, notes at present would 
operate on the existing distress, It could 
only operate by raising the price of com- 


modities, and depreciating the standard of 


value. Then the exchanges would turn 
against us, and a re-action, like that which 
was witnessed in the year 1825, would 
take place, unless we were prepared, which 
he hoped we were not, to tamper with the 
standard. Any measure which had the 
slightest appearance of tampering with the 
standard in a rich and commercial country 
like this was fraught with imminent dan- 
ger. It was said, “Oh! but you will 
only make one alteration!” If they made 
one alteration, how could the public trust 
that they would not make another, and 
another even upon that, when another 
period of distress should come to pinch 
them? But it was said that such an al- 
teration had been made before, in the year 
1797. He admitted it; but all who had 
observed the conduct of the legislature in 
that year must be aware that the alteration 
then made in the standard was not fore- 


seen—it was therefore unintentional. If 


the House made such an alteration now, it 
wonld be made knowingly and intention- 
ally, and would therefore be a downright 
fraud. After the commission of an inten- 
tional fraud, they would have no right to 
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expect any longer the confidence of the 
public. If they went into the committee 
for the express purpose of inquiring into 
the state of the currency, the country would 
expect that a change in the currency would 
be the inevitable consequence. Confi- 
dence would be immediately destroyed, 
and a confusion would arise worse than 
any thing which the country had hitherto 
witnessed. He could not separate this 
motion from the question of currency, and 
he should therefore give it his opposition. 
It had not yet been explained what good 
this committee could produce; it might 
produce great evil; and therefore, though 
he was anxious to relieve the people from 
the burthens under which they laboured, 
he still felt it impossible to vote in favour 
of this committee. Besides, a motion to 
inquire into the state of the nation had 
generally been considered as a motion of 
hostility against the Government. He had 
brought forward and supported several 
motions of that nature on former occasions 
from such motives; but he felt that he 
could not support this Motion with any 
such hostile views. ‘Towards the present 
Ministers he entertained no feelings of hos- 
tility; their conduct deserved no such 
attack as this Motion made upon them. 
He differed from them as to the amount 
of taxation and expenditure which it was 
possible to reduce; he thought that they 
might have gone further than they had 
done in those respects; but he saw no 
insincerity, nor any thing like insincerity, 
in what they had done. They had endea- 
voured to cut off a large amount of expen- 
diture by casting a great mass of additional 
labour upon themselves. With regard to 
the taxes which they had taken off, he 
thought that they had acted wisely in the 
selection which they bad made. They had 
also acted with great disinterestedness, for 
if they had sought to conciliate a powerful 
party in that House, they would have taken 
off the duty on malt and also upon sugar, 
by which they would have obtained the 
support of two distinct and powerful inter- 
ests. Seeing no reason to think that the 
Ministers were insincere in their professions 
of economy, though he did not think that 
they carried their retrenchments and re- 
ductions far enough, he could not vote in 
support of a motion which was always 
based in a feeling of hostility towards the 
existing Administration. 

Colonel Sibthorp moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate to the next day. 
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[ Considerable confusion ensued and 
prevailed for some minutes in the House. 
During the continuance of it, we saw Mr. 
Attwood and Mr. Alderman Waithman on 
their legs; but their words were completely 
drowned in the general turmoil. ] 

Mr. Peel at length obtained a hearing. 
He said that if there were several Gentlemen 
still anxious to address the House on this 
subject, he should be the last man in the 
world to throw any obstruction in their 
way. The cries of ‘ Adjourn” drowned 
the remainder of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s observations. 

The Question on the adjournment to the 
following day was then put and carried. 





—— 


MOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 19. 


Minutes.] The Royal Assent was given by Commission to 
the Exchequer Bills’ Bill, the Transfer in Aids’ Bill, and 
the Paupers’ Removal Bill. Commissioners—the Lord 
CHANCELLOR, and Lords Rostyn and SHAFTESBURY. 

The Mutiny Bills, and the Pensions and Duties Bills were 
read a third time and passed. 

Petitions presented. Praying for the abolition of the system 
of Paying Wages in Goods, by Viscount Goprricu, from 
places in the county of Worcester and Staffordshire :—By 
Earl Batuurst, from Wotton-under-Edge. For the 
repeal of the Leather Tax, by Viscount Goprricn, from 
the Tanners of Belfast and of the city of Dublin. For the 
Opening ofthe Trade to India, by Viscount Gopericn, from 
the inhabitants of Beverly :—By Earl Firzwiiiiam, from 
Thome. For Relief; and complaining of Distress, by the 
Duke of RicumonD, from Boston in Lincolnshire: By Lord 
Vernon, from Eynsford, Norfolk :— by the Earl of Darn- 
LEY, from the Operatives of the Cotton trade of Dublin : 

By the Earl of CARNARvoN, from the Grocers and 
Tea Dealers of Bath and Welis— Complaining also of the 
Hawkers of tea ;—Against the Duty on Hops, by Viscount 
Govericu from Ticehurst, Sussex. —And praying for the 
regulation of labourers’ wages, by Lord T&yNHAM, 
from the King’s Head Socicty, for the Encouragement of 
Industry. 


LecatAmenpments.| The Lord Chan- 
cellor said, he rose, pursuant to the notice 
he had given, to move the second reading 
of three Bills, the object and nature of 
which he would endeavour to explain very 
shortly to their Lordships. The first was 
entitled “ a Bill for altering and amending 
the law regarding Commitments by Courts 
of Equity for Contempts, and the taking 
bills pro confesso.” This Bill had been 
brought into the other House of Parlia- 
ment by the Solicitor General, who had 
bestowed great pains and much time upon 
the subject, and who was entitled to the 
thanks and the praise of the country for 
the zeal and spirit which had characterized 
his exertions. The effect. of this Bill he 
would shortly explain to their Lordships, 
If a party refused to appear, the Court of 
Chancery, under the present system, could 
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only order that the party should be com- 
mitted to prison. From prison the party 
was brought up to the Bar of the Court, 
and ordered to enter an appearance; but 
if the party still refused, then the Court 
would enter the appearance for him. It 
was proposed by this Bill, that if the party 
did not appear within the usual time, the 
Court should, upon such default, enter an 
appearance for him at once, instead of 
waiting for the commitment of the party 
to prison and his being brought up to the 
Bar of the Court. Again, ifa party refused 
to put in an answer, all the Court could do, 
under the present system, was to commit 
the party to prison. But in the case of 
persons having privilege of Parliament, 
and refusing to answer, the bill was taken 
against them pro confesso. This could 
not be done against persons who had not 
the privilege of Parliament, and it was pro- 
posed therefore by this Bill, to place all 
persons, whether having privilege of Par- 
liament or not, in the same situation in this 
respect. Henceforth, therefore, in the 
event of any person refusing to answer, 
the bill would be taken against him pro 
confesso, and such bill might be read in 
evidence against him in any other pro- 
ceeding, which was the case now when the 
person refusing to answer had privilege of 
Parliament. It had not unfrequently hap- 
pened that persons committed to prison by 
the Court of Chancery for contempt had 
remained in confinement for many years ; 
not, in all cases because they were ob- 
stinate, but in too many merely because 
they were ignorant. Some had _ been 
known to remain in confinement for fifteen 
years, some for twenty, some for twenty- 
five, and some even for as long a time as 
thirty years. This had happened because 
no one had troubled themselves about the 
prisoners, it being no one’s duty to look 
after them, and they had been ignorant of 
the mode by which they might obtain 
their release. ‘To guard against the re 

currence of such cases, this Bill required 
that there should be a regular and estab- 
lished visitation of persons imprisoned by 
order of the Court of Chancery, by officers 
regularly appointed for that purpose, who 
would inquire into the cases of the pri- 
soners, examine the prisoners themselves, 
and make a report thereupon to the Court, 
in order that the necessary steps might 
be taken for the discharge of the prisoners 
from confinement. Their Lordships would 
see the necessity of this when they were 
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informed that the Solicitor General, in the 
prosecution of his inquiry, found many 
prisoners of the Court in a state of com- 
plete ignorance of the cause of their con- 
finement. In some cases, however, it was 
the obstinacy of the prisonerthatcaused and 
prolonged his confinement. The Court of 
Chancery frequently ordered an act to be 
done, such as a deed to be signed, a fine 
to be levicd, a recovery to be suffered, 
and so forth. If obedience to such orders 
were refused, the Court could do no more 
than commit the party to prison. If the 
party still refused obedience, and remained 
obstinate, the Court could only retain him 
in prison; but, in the mean time, the act 
still remained undone. The Chancery 
Commission had taken such cases into 
consideration, and had recommended that 
acts thus ordered to be done should be 
considered as done notwithstanding the 
refusal of the party. This Bill, therefore, 
contained a clause which carried this re- 
commendation into effect in such cases. 
The Chancery Commission had also re- 
commended a mode by which the process 
now followed in such cases might be short- 
ened, At present, the process would be 
this : a party would be committed to prison 
for refusing to obey the order of the Court. 
Then, in the first place, he would be 
brought into Court by writ of habeas 
corpus, where he would be told what he was 
to do, and if he refused, he would be re- 
manded to prison. The second time he 
would be brought up by an alias habeas 
corpus, and the same scene would be per- 
formed if he persisted in his refusal. The 
third time he would be brought up by a 
writ which was called a pluries alias habeas 
corpus; and, after the same forms had 
been gone through, he would be again re- 
manded to prison if he continued obstinate. 
The last time he would be brought up by 
a writ which was called an alias pluries 
alias habeas corpus ; and then that which 
was required would be taken against him 
pro confesso, though he might still persist 
in his refusal. Now, though the Court of 
Chancery had made several orders with 
a view of amending the practice of the 
Court, yet it was generally understood, 
that the Courthad not the power, by means 
of issuing orders, to shorten this process, -or 
to carry into effect several other improve- 
ments. He had, therefore, intended to 
elect these objects by means of a legis- 
lative enactment; but their Lordships 
would recollect, that cireumstances had 
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| occurred which rendered it necessary that 

that measure should be laid aside. One 
| of the provisions of the Bill he held in his 
hand curtailed the process to which he 

alluded ; and the Bill also contained other 
| clauses which it was hoped would be found 

beneficial to suitors in equity. The Bill 

had been drawn with great care by the 
| Solicitor General, and he had no doubt 
‘that their Lordships would approve of its 
_ provisions when they came to be examined 
in committee. He would not then de- 
tain their Lordships with any farther ob- 
servations on this first Bill. The second 
Bill to which he had to call their attention 
was entitled ‘“ A Bill for consolidating and 
amending the laws relating to Property be- 
longing to Infants, femmes couvertes, Idiots, 
Lunatics, and persons of unsound mind.” 
It had been considered wise to bring to- 
gether in one Act all the laws relating to 
property belonging to these several classes, 
which were now scattered throughout the 
Statute-book, having been made at various 
times, and as cases occurred, which mani- 
fested that the law required to be altered, 
to be amended, or to be modified. ‘This 
Bill, therefore, consolidated all the former 
statutes on the subject; but, at the same 
time, it contained some new suggestions, 
which their Lordships, he thought, would 
agree had not been improperly termed 
amendments. Among these was a clause 
which enabled lunatics to be admitted to 
copyholds. As the law now stood, infants 
and femmes couvertes might be admitted 
to copyholds, but lunatics might not. 
Another amendment of the law effected by 
the Bill was this:—At present, there was 
no power by which an infant could sur- 
render or grant leases, though manifestly 
for the improvement of the infant’s pro- 
perty. When the infant happened to be 
a ward of the Court, it was extremely ne- 
cessary that this power should not be 
wanting. By this Bill the power was con- 
ferred ; but at the same time, it was pro- 
vided that the exercise of that power should 
not be injurious to the infant. Thus it 
was provided that no fines should be taken, 
and that the whole rent should be reserved. 


conveyances, in cases where a person had 
agreed to convey, and became lunatic 
before he had performed this contract, the 
law was amended by this Bill. Under 
the present law, the Court would compel 
the vendee to pay the purchase-money 
into Court, but it had no power to order 





Again, with respect to the completion of 
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the conveyance to be made, and the estate, 
therefore, still remained in the lunatic. 
In such a case, the Court was empowered 
by this Bill to enable the committee of the 
lunatic to make the conveyance. So also 
the Bill conferred on the Lord Chancellor 
the power which he did not at present 
possess, of compelling the transfer of stock 
by the committee of a lunatic. As there 
were some statutes relating to these mat- 
ters which did not apply to Ireland, 
though they did to England ; and others, 
again, which were in force in Ireland, but 
not in this country; it was proposed by 
this Bill to assimilate the law in the two 
countries. The third and last Bill upon 
which he had to trouble their Lordships 
with any observations was entitled ‘ A Bill 
for amending the laws respecting Con- 
veyances and Transfersof Estates and Funds 
vested in Trustees and Mortgagees, and for 
enabling Courts of Equity to give effect 
to their Decrees and Orders in certain 
cases.” Under the present law, if a per- 
son were to sell an estate, and die before 
he had made the conveyance of it to the 
purchaser, the heir of the deceased, if of 
full age, was bound to complete the con- 
veyance; but if the heir happened to be 
an infant, the Court had no power to order 
the conveyance to be made until the heir 
came to be of age. It had been thought 
proper, therefore, by his predecessor in 
office, that the law should be amended in 
this respect, and that noble and learned 
Lord had suggested to the Solicitor Gene- 
ral that a measure should be submitted to 
Parliament for that purpose. The Billhe 
held in his hand gave the Court the power 
of ordering a conveyance from an infant 
heir in the same way as it now com- 
pelled the heir of full age to convey. At 
present, too, if the trustees of estates were 
to die, or if it became necessary, for other 
reasons, to appoint new trustees, recourse 
must be had to a Bill in Chancery. Now 
every noble Lord who knew what a Bill in 
Chancery was, would agree thatit was rather 
an alarming affair. Atleast, people gene- 
rally thought it was. By the present 
practice of the Court, many measures 
might be performed by petition, instead of 
by bill, and it was proposed by the Bill 
he held in his hand, that trustees might 
be changed, and new ones appointed, 
upon application to the Court by petition. 
With respect to the trustees of charitable 
estates, there was frequently the greatest 
possible difficulty in discovering them, 
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because the heir at law of the last sur- 
viving trustee represented theestate. Now, 
as trustees of charitable estates were merely 
formal persons appointed by the Court, it 
had been thought advisable, that if the 
heir at law of the last surviving trustee 
could not be discovered, the Court should 
appoint new trustees. Under this Bill the 
appointment of new trustees would take 
place if the heir at law of the last surviving 
trustee did not appear within a certain 
period after he had been called upon by 
public advertisement. Such were the 
principal provisions of the third Bill. Their 
Lordships would observe that many of the 
provisions of the second and third Bills 
related to the same subject, and might, 
therefore, have been included in one Act ; 
but it was thought, by many learned per- 
sons, that it would be more convenient to 
divide them, as the Solicitor General had, 
into two separate statutes. He would not 
detain their Lordships any longer at pre- 
sent. He thought that he had sufficiently 
explained the general outline, scope, and 
ohject of these measures: and if any noble 
Lord wished for information respecting 
the details of the Bills, that would be more 
conveniently obtained in the committee, 
when the details would come regularly 
under discussion. He had then only to 
move, that the Bills be read a second time. 

The Earl of Malmesbury thanked the 
noble and learned Lord for the very lucid 
illustration he had given them of the sub- 
jects comprehended in these’ Bills, which 
he must be allowed to observe came from 
a most respectable and satisfactory quarter. 
He thought that legal amendments could 
be in no saferhands. He now rose merely 
to ask a question of the noble and learned 
Lord. A clause in the second Bill enabled 
the trustees and guardians of an infant to 
grant leases: and he begged to know if 
this clause would extend so far as to en- 
able them to grant a lease of the family 
mansion, and of the domain belonging to 
it, for twenty-one years. If it would, such 
a lease might be made when the infant was 
nineteen years old, and so a man might be 
forty years of age before he could inhabit 
his own mansion. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
general terms of the clause would include 
such a case; but the noble Earl would re- 
collect, that no lease could be made by a 
guardian or trustee, without application to 
the Court of Chancery; and it would be 
supposing the height of indiscretion in 
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that Court to imagine that it would ever 
sanction any lease of the family mansion 
for a term beyond the coming of age of 
the heir. ‘The object of the clause was to 
allow the estate to be improved during the 
minority of the heir, and it had the benefit 
of the heir and of no one else in view. 

The Earl of Malmesbury was fully sen- 
sible of the advantages of the clause; but 
as the noble and learned Lord seemed to 
think that the extreme case he had sup- 
posed might be included in it, he thought 
there would be no harm in specially ex- 
cepting the family mansion and the domain 
belonging to it. He would move, there- 
fore, in the Committee, that no lease, for 
a longer time than that at which the heir 
would be of age, should be granted of the 
family mansion and the domain belonging 
to it. 

Bills read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 19. 


Minures.] Lord ELLENBonovGH’s Divorce Bill was, on 
the Motion of Sir G. Cirrk, read a first time. The 
Indemnity Bill was read a second time. 

Retiurns presented ;— Of the parishes in Ireland which have 
entered into an agreement under the 'Tythe Composition 
Act :—The rate of pay and allowances to Officers and Men 
in the Navy; and in the Civil Service of the Navy since 
1792:— The number of Masters and Surgeons of the 
Navy in each ycar since 1826; and copics of the corre- 
spondence between the Irish Government and the Officers 
of certain Charitable Establishments in Ireland, with 
reference to the Irish Estimates for 1829. 

Neturns Ordered ;--On the Motion of Mr. O'CONNELL, of 
the Fees received by the Commissioners of Bankrupts 
during the last three years, with sundry Accounts conneeted 
therewith :—On the Motion of Mr. WopenHovuse, of all 
the Flour, Coal, Culm, with an account of all the vessels 
that have entered the Port of South Wold annually, during 
the last twenty years.—And on the Motion of Mr. Spring 
Rice, of all Spirits in the possession of the Distillers of 
the United Kingdom, on March 15th, 1830. 

Petitions presented ;-—Complaining of Distress, by Mr. WM. 
“DuNcombE, from the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of 
Holderness. Praying for a Legislative Measure to check 
Ilorse Stealing, by Mr. Branspy Cooper, from Glouces- 
ter. By Lord Avtuorr, from the parish of Welling- 
borough, in Northamptonshire, against Capital Punish- 
ments. 

{He concurred with the Petitioners in 
thinking that severe punishments were in- 
effectual, when they went against the feel- 
ings of society ; in such a state of things 
severe punishments encouraged crime. | 

By Mr. O'Conne.v, from the Rev. Thomas Smith, of 

London, complaining that the Petitioner had been a 
Clergyman of the Established Chureh for seventeen years, 
and yet was without any ccclesiastical preferment, and 
praying that greater facilities might be given for the 
erection of Churehes, By Lord Euston, from Bury St. 
Edmund’s, praying for a Revision of the Criminal Law, 
By Sir M. W. Rio.ey, from Richard Trevithick, stating 
that he had invented Machinery for transferring Coals 
from Ships into Barges, by which a saving of 3s. a chal- 


dion might be effected, and praying that he might be 
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enabled to bring his invention into general use. Praying 
for the Abolition of the East-India Company's Charter-— 
by Mr. Syxes, from the inhabitants of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, and from the Brotherhood of the Trinity House 
of Kingston-upon-Hull: — By Mr. WoLtrycue WHITMORE, 
from Heckmondwike:—By Sir A. CAMPBELL, from the 
weavers of Glasgow:—By Mr. BuLuer, from Idle, in the 
county of York. 


Dury on Mattr.—Berr Trape.] 
Mr. Carter presented a Petition from 
Portsmouth and Portsea, against the open- 
ing of the Trade in Beer. 

The Marquis of Chandos presented a 
Petition from owners and occupiers of 
land of a hundred in the county of Buck- 
ingham, praying for a reduction of the 
Duty on Malt. The noble Lord expressed 
himself pleased with the reduction of the 
Duties on Beer; but still he must say, 
that unless the tax on Malt were also re- 
pealed, the farmer would not get that 
relicf which his condition required. If 
the Malt duty had been taken off instead 
of the Beer tax, the advantage to the 
community would have been greater. He 
hoped that a motion which stood on the 
Orders on this subject would be pressed ; 
and that if Ministers were not prepared to 
repeal this tax this year, they would 
announce their intention of doing so next 
ear. 

Mr. Heathcote contended, that the re- 
peal of the Duties on Beer would give re- 
lief to the poor ; and that, with the aboli- 
tion of the present liceusing system, would 
do away with the monopoly of the brewers, 
who had not reduced the price of Beer 
though the duty on and price of barley 
had been nearly double their present 
amount. The reduction of duty since 
the peace had been from 4s. 6d. to 2s, 6d., 
and barley had fallen from 65s. to 25s. 
the quarter; but the diminution in the 
price of Beer was next to nothing. The 
wholesale article, or rather the raw mate- 
rials, were cheap, while the retail article 
was both dear and bad. As a remedy for 
this, he recommended the abolition of the 
Becr monopoly, which would probably 
allow some of the advantages of the re- 
duction of taxation to be reaped by the 
poor, and not be wholly engrossed by the 
vreat brewers. If the Malt tax were re- 
pealed, he believed that they would benefit 
by that more than the people. 

Mr. C. Calveré said, he was satisfied 
that the reduction of the duty on Beer 
would do much good, but he could not 
concur in what had been said with respect 
to the Licensing System, He was sure 
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that the consumption of Beer would not 
be increased 100 barrels from one end of 
the kingdom to the other, by throwing 
open the trade, but it would have the cer- 
tain effect of ruining thousands of indus- 
trious persons who had vested their pro- 
perty in public-houses. A more industrious 
and deserving class did not exist,and it was 
too bad that “they were all to be knocked 
on the head, and their prosperity ruined, 
by a measure of very doubtful benefit to 
the rest of the community. He wished to 
see the effect of the reduction of the duty 
on Beer tried for two or three years before 
the trade was thrown completely open. If 
at the end of that time the expected ad- 
vantages of abolishing the Beer tax were 
not realized, the trade might be thrown 
open; at present that would have no other 
effect than to ruin thousands of industrious 
families. 

To be printed, as was a similar Petition, 


presented by the noble Lord, from another 


hundred of the county of Buckingham. 
Lord £astnor, in presenting a Petition 
from the publicans of the city of Hereford, 
praying that the trade in Beer might not 
be thrown open, observed, that the peti- 
tioners stated to the House, that they 
would most certainly be ruined by a mea- 
sure, from which they did not believe the 
community would derive any benefit. 
Their suflerings too would be greater than 
those of the licensed victuallers in the 
Metropolis, because their property depend- 
ed more on the exclusive privileges they 
enjoyed, They had embarked their capi- 
tal, they stated, in the trade, under the 
existing laws, supposing that as long as 
they ¢ onducted themselves with proprie th 
those laws would not be altered to the 
injury. Their conduct had been awed 
of by the magistrates and clergy of Here- 
ford, and he must say, it would be very 
unjust for the House to impose a loss on 
them for the supposed advantage of other 
persons. They were subjected to having 
soldiers billeted on them, and various other 
burthens, for which their license was 
scarcely a compensation, They had in 
general paid considerable sums for their 
premises, and they could but expect, if 
the measure they prayed against were 
passed into a law, that they should be 
utterly ruined. The noble Lord,in conclu- 
sion, expressed his approbation of the con- 
duct of the Ministers in diminishing tax- 
ation, and his hopes that the country 
might derive all the advantages they ex- 





pected from their measures. Petition re- 
ferred to the Select Committee on the 
Beer trade. 


Dutirs on West-Inp1a Propvwce.] 
The Marquis of Chandos, in presenting 
a Petition from the West-India Planters, 
praying fora reduction in the Duty on 
Coffee, observed, that he could not avoid 
expressing his, regret, that nothing had 
been done for the Colonies in the late re- 
ductions of taxation; but since his Ma- 


jesty’s Government were disposed to afford 


relief where it was most wanted, he was 
not without hopes that they would yet, 
before the Session was at an end, do some- 
thing for the Colonies, which were in a 
lamentable state. The loss of income in 
some of them was so great as to endanger 
their existence. W hen it was considered 
how much the former reductions of the 
duty on Coffee had increased the sale of 
that article, the petitioners were justified 
in anticipating, from a further reduction of 
duty, no loss to the revenue. Sucha 
measure would be equally beneficial to 
the Colonies, and the mother country. 
Mr. K. Douglas concurred with the 


‘prayer of the petition, and gave notice of 


his intention to bring the subject of the 
trade of the West-India Colonies gene- 
rally under the notice of the House shortly 
alter the Easter recess, with the assistance 
of the noble Lord. He must also express 
his regret that nothing had been done for 
the West-India Islands. As the trade 
with them was very advantageous, it was 
only right that they should receive their 
fair share of protection. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped 
that the difiiculties under which ahe West- 
India interest laboured would speedily be 
at an end. It would, no doubt, be ex- 
tremely satisfactory to the Government to 
afford the petitioners any relief which they 
possibly could by the removal of any 
taxes which could safely be repealed. In 
bringing before the Hlouse his financial 
statement, he carefully considered those 
imposts which could with most advantage 
be repealed ; and in looking at the choice 
he had made, he thought it best calculated 
on the whole to effect the legitimate ob- 
jects of reduction. In his view the taxes 
on West-India produce could not with 
propriety be remitted, while the taxes on 
commoditics made at home remained so 
high, ‘Though not directly, yet indirectly, 
the West-India interest would derive bene- 
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fit from the reductions which had been 
made. 

Mr. R. Gordon thought a reduction of 
7s. or 8s. duty on the chief produce of 
the West-Indies, he meant sugar, might be 
made without any loss to the revenue. 

Petition printed. 


Leap.] Lord W. Powlett presented a 
Petition from Arkengarthdale, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, complaining of the 
low price of Lead, of the great importa- 
tion of foreign Lead, and of various other 
things from abroad, while the foreigner 
would take none of our commodities, and 
praying that a duty might be levied on 
foreign Lead. The place from which he 
presented the Petition was, he said, from 
its vicinity to the Lead Mines, of great 
importance. There were upwards of 
20,000 people in that neighbourhood 
whose subsistence altogether depended 
upon these mines. He was certain that 
the importation of foreign Lead, of which 
the petitioners complained, was a serious 
evil, and he was anxious to know whether 
the Government contemplated an augmen- 
tation of the import duty on foreign Lead, 
or meant to allow of this competition pro- 
ceeding unchecked. At a time when 
distress pervaded all ranks, Ministers 
should, as far as possible, look to the wel- 
fare of the working classes. He expected 
every day to receive a petition from Sun- 
derland, exhibiting in a striking manner 
the great distress which he knew to pre- 
vail there, and which he did not wonder 
at, since he knew the vast quantities of 
timber, and of almost all other foreign 
productions, that were continually brought 
into the country. He requested to be in- 
formed what were the views of Govern- 
ment respecting the importation of foreign 
Lead. 

Mr. Herries said, that this subject had 
never been lost sight of since he had the 
honour, at the Board of Trade, to reccive 
a deputation from the north of England, 
but he would not say that the Government 
had decided according to the wishes of 
the petitioners. He did not see how it 
was possible for the Government, when he 
considered how much Lead was used in 
our manufactures, to interfere with the 
competition in the market, and dictate an 
artificial price for an article of such ex- 
tensive consumption, Even if it were 
possible to protect the English miner, as 
the practice of imposing a duty on the 
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foreign miner was called, he did not see 
how that duty would give the petitioners 
the advantage they sought for. ‘To the 
imposition of a heavy duty on a mineral 
that entered so largely into the manufac- 
ture of various articles, the superiority of 
which in the market it was our business 
to maintain, there were so many objections, 
that he believed it would be impossible for 
the Government to comply with the peti- 
tioners’ wishes. He was not aware, how- 
ever, what the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would think ought to be done. 
Petition printed. 


Commirree or Surpty—Navy Es- 
TIMATES.] On the Motion of Sir George 
Clerk, the House went into the Committee 
of Supply, and the Navy Estimates were 
referred thereto. 

Sir Geo. Clerk then moved, that a sum 
of 603,200/. be granted for victualling 
29,000 men for the service of the Navy 
during the ensuing year. Resolution 
agreed to; the Report to be received on 
Monday. 


Distress or THE Country—Ap- 
JouRNED Depate.] The Order of the 
Day for renewing the debate on this Ques- 
tion was then read. 

Colonel Stbthorp, who was in possession 
of the House, immediately rose and went 
on to say; when the important measure 
that was introduced last Session to the 
House was brought forward, the right hon. 
Gentleman who proposed it, defended it 
on the ground of expediency ; he wished 
that the Government would attend to the 
same fecling in this instance, because he 
was convinced that it would lead them to 
meet the universal wish of the people. It 
was retorted upon those Members who 
most pressed this point, that it was their 
unwillingness to lower their rents. Now, 
for his own part, he had no unwillingness 
on that head, because he was convinced of 
the necessity for such a proceeding. One 
of the most striking instances of the pre- 
sent state of things was to be found in the 
Wool trade; and of the state of that trade 
what was taking place in Lincolnshire 
might be taken as the criterion, The 
price of that article was now reduced to 
about 5s., and 250,0007. was annually 
lost to the country by that falling-off. 
Cattle prices had also followed in the 
same train, and the farmer now was un- 
able to procure for his fat beasts what he 
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had formerly given for his lean ones. 
These positions had been contested, be- 
cause a Mr. Bull had taken upon him to 
state the contrary, and, in consequence, 
Mr. Bull, and Mr. Jacob, and Mr. Giblett, 
went to Lincoln. They, however, got 
such a confounded rowing there, that he 
believed they would never shew their faces 
there again. It was said, that if they 
were to grant this inquiry it would be the 
means of deluding the people. He could 
not, however, agree in that observation; 
it was not in mortals to command success, 
but they might at least endeavour to de- 
serve it, and though relief might be be- 
yond their power, at all events they were 
bound to do their best to attain that 
object. It was true that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had done something by the 
taxes he had remitted, and he thanked 
him for it, though he feared that they 
would afford but little benefit to those who 
needed relief the most, as the farmers were 
unable to pay their labourers any wages. 
On the previous night of the debate the 
right hon. Gegtleman, the Member for 
Liverpool, had made a very long speech, 
but he could not find that it embraced or 
proposed any one point of relief. At the 
commencement of that speech he had said 
that the agriculturists were not wholly 
ruined ; which certainly was not a very sa- 
tisfactory statement, coming, as it did, from 
that right hon. Gentleman. It was evi- 
dent that the country required relicf; and 
if it were not afforded by that House, the 
sooner, as an hon. Member had said, they 
were all thrown into the Thames the better. 
The Duke of Wellington had endeavoured 
to make out that timber was now at as 
high a price as it everhad been. He could 
state the contrary from his own knowledge; 
and if timber were imported to the extent 
of 550,000 loads annually, as had been 
mentioned, they would very soon be unable 
to get any price at all for it. The right 
hon. Gentleman had taken occasion to say, 
ihat some of those who thought as he 
(Colunel Sibthorp) did were Currency- 
mad, but he believed he might retort the 
charge b alleging that the right hon, Gen- 
tleman was Free-Trade-mad. Another 
flourish tnat had been made was about the 
gold and silver plate ordered for use, and 
on which duty was paid, but that he 
thought had very little to do with the real 
prosperity of the country,and only reflected 
shame on those who might have employed 
their money so much better, when there 
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were so many unfortunate persons who 
had not even an earthenware plate to use, 
and if they had, could find nothing to put 
on it. The only satisfactory point con- 
nected with the subject was, that there was 
to be a further reduction of taxation, 
though he did not think that the promised 
reductions went to a sufficient extent. 
The petitions of the people were decisive 
on the question of distress. Those peti- 
tions came from the persons whom that 
House ought to represent, and he there- 
fore trusted that they would be attended to. 
To these things he desired to call the at- 
tention of the Government; but whether 
he were successful in that or not, at least 
he had the satisfaction of knowing that he 
had listened to the dictates of his own 
heart in endeavouring conscientiously to 
discharge his duty. 

Colonel Davies observed, that in his 
Opinion a sufficient case had been made 
out to call for the appointment of a com- 
mittee ; but after having heard what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Shaftes- 
bury, and the hon. Member for Newark, 
with respect to the question of currency, he 
said that it would be impossible to vote for 
the Motion without broaching that subject, 
unless it were an understood thing that the 
currency question should not be entered 
upon in the committee. He was convinced 
that the people would not be satisfied if 
they found that inquiry was refused be- 
cause they were at variance on one point ; 
and yet many Members would be com- 
pelled by the obstinacy (if he might use the 
term) of those who brought forward the 
motion on the question of Currency to vote 
unwillingly against it. With reference to 
the distress, he knew that it existed to a 
great extent among all the manufacturers. 
In particular, he was surprised to hear the 
right hon, Gentleman say the other even- 
ing, that there was no distress in the iron 
trade, when, if there was one trade of the 
kingdom more distressed than another, it 
was the iron trade., He knew that several 
furnaces had been blown out. 

Mr. Herries explained, as we under- 
stood, that his information had been de- 
rived from an iron-master. 

Colonel Davies, in continuation, said, 
that the anonymous authority of one iron 
master ought to have no weight with the 
House, when it contradicted such a well- 
known fact as the general distress of the 
iron manufacturers. The hon. Member then 
proceeded to read an extract from a news 
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paper, to shew that a considerable body of 


weavers had emigrated from Paisley, and 
had carried with them our manufactures to 
New York. This emigration was the result 
of excessive taxation, and Great Britain, 
like Holland formerly, was banishing her 
most industrious subjects from her, by the 
burthens she imposed on them. He be- 
lieved with the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Liverpool, in whose speech he 
generally concurred, that our exports and 
our business had increased; but the in- 
crease had been at the expense of the 
weavers, who, while the increase had been 
going on, had hardly been able to subsist. 
The low prices, which were ruinous to them 
were beneficial to the annuitants, the pen- 
sioners, the holders of the national debt, 
and all salaried persons. They profited 
by low prices. Lawyers and physicians 
also did not reduce their fees—among them 
there was no distress, and they did not 
complain—-but all the productive classes, 
including the labourers, were suffering and 
complaining. One right bon. Gentleman 
had quoted the quantity of timber imported 
as a proof of our increasing trade; but what 
did that show? Why, that foreign timber 
was used instead of British timber. He 
knew that in his own neighbourhood no 
timber could now be sold. He adinitted, 
with his gallant friend who spoke last 
evening, that the price of commodities in 
the foreign market regulated the price 
here; and admitting that, he said that it 
was the business of Government to place 
the producers here as much as possible on 
a level with those on the Continent, by a 
reduction of taxation, At present the 
foreigners who used to be the consumers 
of our commodities were become our rivals 
in other countries, and met us on equal 
terms in the markets of South America 
and the Eastern world. He was glad to 
acknowledge that something had been 
done towards reducing taxation, but remov- 
ing the Beer duty would not, he thought, be 
a great benefit to the lower classes. They 
were generally in so low a condition that 
they had no money to spare for buying 
beer, and must be satisfied if they could 
obtain food, clothing, and a lodging. He 
should wish to see a still further reduction 
of taxation. The House ought to begin by 
giving the people cheap bread; it ought to 
reduce the Assessed Taxes, and take off 
the Malt duties. To meet these reductions 
he would reduce our expenditure; and 
with an honest House of Commons—and 
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this was necessary—a reduction of our 
expenditure in the Army, in the Navy, and 
in the Colonies to the amount of four 
millions, might be made. ‘To cover any de- 
ficiency arising from the reductions he pro- 
posed, he would heve recourse toa property - 
tax of two per cent, which, if extended to 
Ireland—and he did not know why it 
should not be—would be amply suflicient. 
But he did not think, even if the legislature, 
in addition to abolishing the taxes he had 
already mentioned, were to reduce the 
duties on sugar, on tobacco, and other 
similar articles, that there would be a large 
diminution of the Revenue. We had on 
former occasions tried the effect of lower- 
ing the duties, and we had found that the 
result was, to increase the Revenue. In 
conclusion the hou. Member regretted, 
considering the number of petitions pre- 
sented to the House, and being anxious, 
as he was, to attend to the prayers of the 
petitioners, that such a motion should have 
heen so introduced, so worded, and so 
connected with the currency question, as 
to extort from him, and «hose who, like 
him, were anxious to relicve the distress of 
the people, aun unwilling opposition. He 
would implore the hon. Member, if he 
were present, to withdraw his Motion, as 
it was impossible, with any regard to con- 
sistency, in respect to the currency ques- 
tion for him to vote for the Motion. He 
had only made these few remarks, because 
he had been anxious to explain why he 
could vote neither for the Motion of the 
hon. Member, nor the Amendment of the 
hon. Baronet. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said :—It had been 
my intention to abstain from troubling the 
House with any observations, or from vot- 
ing at all on the present occasion. As 
far as the situation of the country has 
come under my purview, | agree with all 
that has been stated by the hon. Member 
for Essex; and as to the causes which 
have produced that situation of things, I 
also entirely agree with that hon. Member ; 
but I am compelled to confess, which has 
also been not obscurely indicated by the 
right hon. the President of the Board of 
Trade as his opinion, that things so stand- 
ing, | do not exactly see how to mend them. 
The very able speech, however, of the 
right hon. the Member for Liverpool has 
induced me to throw myself, for a few 
minutes, on the indulgence of the House. 
That right hon. Gentleman has proved, that 
all the commercial measures of the Go- 
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vernment have been distinctly right; that, 
under the system which they have intro- 
duced, the external commerce of thecountry 
has increased ; that its internal commerce 
has greatly augmented; that, had the old 
system of prohibitions and_ restrictions 
been obstinately persevered in, the com- 
merce of England would nearly have 
reached its extinction ; in fine, that, were 
it not for some one general pervading 
cause of distress and bankruptcy, the 


country ought, by the shewing of the | 


right hon. Gentleman, to be in a state of 
singular prosperity. Now, Sir, to me it 
does seem perfectly clear, that the one and 
only source of all our difficulties, and of all 
the distresses that press so large a portion 
of our population to the earth, is the affair 
of the money—the great and inconceivable 
error of the legislature in 1819, in making 
gold their only standard of value, at the 
price arbitrarily fixed on in 1711; when 
all other commodities, which they were 
thenceforward to value in it, had increased 
in their prices, perhaps three-fold: so that 
every product, of whatever nature, must 
of necessity be continually, just in propor- 
tion as that standard shall be practically 
applied to it, shrinking in marketable price 
in the hands of the holders: that is to 
say, the legislature in 1819, after a long 
course of paper prices, did not even content 
themselves with reverting to the ancient 
standard of the country, but thought fit to 
adopt a standard which was a mere fancy 
of the first Lord Liverpool’s, introduced by 
him in 1774, and which, in twenty-three 
years, had brought itselfto its own consum- 
mation—the stoppage of the specie pay- 
ments of the Bank of England in 1797. 
And now, Sir, of this Bank Restriction of 
1797—it has been called a measure to 
save the Bank of England; but, in truth, 
it was no measure at all. The Bank of 
England could have paid all the demands 
of their creditors, if their debtors could 
have paid them; but the Government was 
the great debtor to the Bank, and the 
Government could not pay. Loan on 
loan, and taxes to mcet the interest had ne- 
cessarily brought up prices beyond the 
point at which guineas could be procured 
to represent them; internal transactions 
could not stop, and when the coin could 
no longer be found, it was of hard neces- 
sity that the token was substituted. The 
right hon. Gentleman has stated, that the 
gross amount of taxes has been lowered 
in a greater proportion than the compara- 
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tive value of the currency; but this very 
circumstance is in itself a proof, that a 
lower taxation does not meet the great 


| evil—the pressure from private engagement 


—only to be discharged by the sale or 
transfer of articles, which have been, by 
means of the changes in the currency, per- 
petually falling in marketable value, on the 
hands of the producer, or the holder. As 
far as my memory serves me—I think in 
the debates of 1819-—the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Member for Liverpool, dwelt 
particularly on the advantages to the la- 
bouring classes which would result from 
the return to a metallic currency ; but our 
unfortunate experience has completely 
proved the fallacy of that opinion. I speak 
not of what ought to be, but of that which 
is; and in all changes, and the pressures 
attendant on them, the weakest go to the 
wall, When driven to a severe and un- 
welcome economy, every one endeavours 
to preserve untouched the means of his 
personal enjoyment, and to economize at 
the expense of other men; every one 
throws out of employ somé of those at the 
moment dependent on him for subsistence. 
These find all callings occupied: the 
wages of the labourer become more and 
more inadequate; and, in the tremendous 
uct of sweeping spoliation—if spoliation 
that can be called which has benefitted no 
one—the sufferers throughout have been 
the debtors and the poor. The right hon. 
tentleman then comes to the nature of 
our taxation, and states that our indirect 
taxation is the greatest, our direct the 
lowest in Europe—that with us the capi- 
talist is most spared, and the industrious 
classes are the most pressed upon. Now, 
in this it is hardly possible to conceive a 
more extraordinary course, (for | would not 
use a harsher epithet) than that which has 
been pursued by the Parliament of Eng- 
land. The first thing, after the conclusion of 
the tremendous struggle in which the coun- 
try had been engaged, and which had been 
avowedly commenced for the protection 
of property, was the refusal to continue a 
limited property-tax; since which, impo- 
sition after imposition has been mitigated ; 
the assessed taxes have been diminished ; 
every thing has been done towards the 
encouragement of the extravagances of the 
opulent ; whilst every tax has been left 
unaltered which presses upon the neces- 
saries or the luxuries of that class whose 
labour is their only possession. The present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, greatly to 
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his honour, appears to have discovered the 
error, and to be pursuing an opposite course. 
The right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Liverpool, has stated it as his opinion, 
that a revision of the system of banking 
might give a greater facility to credit, and 
thereby operate considerable relief to the 
country. Now, I am far from denying 
that some system might be devised, which 
might conduce, in a certain degree, toa 
greater steadiness in commercial transac- 
tions; but relief as to prices, under the 
present standard of gold payments at 
3l. 17s. 103d. an ounce, there can be none. 
There is no want of credit now, to those 
who are able to repay: the right hon. 
Gentleman complains of the country bank- 
ers being unwilling to advance on projects 
at home, and sending their surplus monies 
to London; so creating a glut on that 
money market: but would the right hon. 
Gentleman wish the country bankers to 
lend the money committed to their care to 
parties whom they knew to be bankrupt ? 
or to those who, by the depreciation of 
their property, they thought were becoming 
bankrupt? or would he have them lock up 
monies payable by them on demand, in 
Joans which they knew could not be repaid 
when the money was demanded? The 
right hon. Gentleman then blames the 
Bank for having locked up their capital 
too largely and improvidently; that is, he 
blames the weaker body for not having 
ventured that assistance which he con- 
siders it an imprudence in the stronger one 
to have supplied. On the whole, if the 
Government shall be able to maintain the 
present standard, three consequences ne- 
cessarily follow :—first, the continuance of 
low prices; secondly, low rents, and, for a 
time, very ill paid; and thirdly, very low 
interest of money. If cither the pressure 
or the dissatisfaction arising from this 
process compel the Government at any 
time to give way, it is my individual opi- 
nion, that the very worst species of circu- 
lation, and the one most certain to produce 
calamitous revulsion, would be the issue 
of the small notes of private parties, payable 
on demand in gold of the same denomina- 
tion, at the present standard. As the 
gold, whilst things went smoothly, would 
never be demanded, commodities would 
approximate to their paper prices, and 
when the difference had reached a certain 
point, by driving gold to other countries, 
there would be a rush for the more valuable 
material, which, at such ajuncture, it would 
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be found physically impossible to supply. 
I can see only two courses that the Go- 
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vernment can take, if they find some relief 


must be given: the one, an issue of Go- 
vernment paper left to find its own depre- 
ciation,—-which, if received for taxes, and 
kept considerably below the receipt of the 
revenue, would probably not be great: the 
other what has happened over and over 
again in every civilized country under 
Heaven, and without any very great or 
permanent inconvenience,—the open and 
direct alteration of the standard. 

Mr. Leslie Foster said, it appeared to 
him that nearly all the Members who took 
any part in the debate on this question, 
were of opinion that the distress was to 
be ascribed to the diminution of the cur- 
rency. He repeated, that many Gentle- 
men had expressed an opinion to that 
effect, and he was satisfied that it was 
founded on very erroneous conclusions. 
It was a gross error to suppose that the 
distress would be alleviated by any arti- 
ficial addition to the currency. He would 


ask the Members to look at the state of 


trade, and at the condition of the various 
branches of our manufactures. In the 
iron trade they would hear that so much 
iron had never been required before. In 
the silk trade they would hear that the 
importation of the raw material was greater 
than it had ever been, and in various 
other manufactures they would perceive 
steady demand and constant employ- 
ment. But then, with all this demand, 
and with the employment of a vast deal of 
capital, there was still a great quantity of 
capital in the country which could not be 
advantageously invested, and which yiclded 
but a very small return. Suppose, then, 
that this capital thus unemployed was still 
further increased, what would be the con- 
sequences? Why, a host of mere adven- 
turers would be let in to the ordinary paths 
of commerce, the profits on capital would 
be still further diminished, and capital 
itself must unnecessarily be increased. 
The trade of the country did not require 
currency so much as customers. It re- 
quired the opening of new channels for the 
direction of the industry; or, still better, 
that the people of Great Britain, the best 
and the surest, should become customers 
themselves. This was a good to be ob- 
tained by the removal of the burthen of 
taxation in such a manner as to increase 
consumption, and to that object the Go- 
vernment had already successfully applied 
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itself, He thought that great exaggera- 
tion had gone forth on the subject of dis- 
tress in this country, as well as in Treland. 
He had made very minute inquiries on the 
subject, and he found that in Dublin and 
London there were great numbers suffer- 
ing privation; but instead of selecting 
these places as affording proofs of the 
general distress, they ought rather to be 
mentioned as the places in which that dis- 
tress was most to be found. He had con- 
sulted a great many persons Connected 
with Ireland ; and from all the information 
he could collect, he was satisfied that 
capital was never so abundant — trade 
never so flourishing, and rents never better 
paid in Ireland than at the present moment. 
Many of those Gentlemen who acted as 
Receivers for the Court of Chancery had 
informed him that the rents were regularly 
paid, although they complained, in com- 
mon with many others, that the lands 
were too much crowded with a labouring 
population, When there was a great 
quantity of produce which found a regular 
market, there must be profit. Now, by 
the returns of the quantity of produce 
which found its way from Ireland to Eng- 
land, through the means of the different 
steam-boats, he found that the value of 
that produce amounted to three-fourths of 
the whole of the highest sum paid as rent 
by the land in Ireland. This was the re- 
sult of the returns of the account of the 
Irish produce imported annually into 
England. In fact it was astonishing to 
what an extent provisions of various kinds 
had been sent into England. Eggs were 
sent from Connaught into Yorkshire, 
showing that many good things were im- 
ported from Ireland besides men. It had 
been said that the population of Dublin 
was much distressed: there were, he be- 
lieved, about 2,000 mendicants in that 
city at present; even in the most pros- 
perous times the number was not much less; 
but there were also 7,000 operatives un- 
employed, and suffering under great des- 
titution. This, however, was a state of 
things to which that city had been subject 
at all times. There were at all times in- 
stances of depression and prosperity in the 
population of Dublin, even in the most 
flourishing times, and therefore this could 
not be taken as an indication of universal] 
distress. Before the restrictions were re- 
moved from trade in Ireland,the industry 
of the people was cramped for want of 
demand, and since they had been removed 
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it was cramped in the same manner by the 
rivalry of the manufacturers of England. 
The purchasers of goods always went to 
the market where there was the greatest 
variety; and as the manufacturers of 
Manchester always took care to vary the 
fashions of their fabrics, it was evident 
that the greatest quantity of goods would 
be purchased in those places where the 
fashions were attended to, and where the 
consumption allowed them to be attended 
to. In Bandon there was also a good 
deal of distress, but it was mainly to be 
attributed to the failure of an attempt to 
establish the cotton manufactures — an 
attempt made ona small scale, and not 
persevered in with an extensive capital. 
In Belfast, however, that trade had taken 
a deeper root, and he was happy to say 
that it presented instances of large estab- 
lishments flourishing with as much vigour 
as any of those described by the hon. 
Baronet (Sir G. Phillips) on a former oc- 
casion as proving the prosperity of the 
cotton trade in Lancashire. The district 
of about sixty miles round Belfast was 
full of weavers in active employment, and 
the hand-loom weavers were only earn- 
ing about 4s. a week, being pretty much 
the same as in Lancashire. The hon. 
Member, after again praising the course 
adopted by Government in reducing taxa- 
tion, concluded by observing that he con- 
sidered the inquiry not to be desirable, for 
several reasons. All the good that could 
be expected from it had been already 
done—the distress, partial as it had been, 
was already diminishing, and an inquiry 
would only tend to mislead the public and 
produce disappointment. He disapproved 
of the inquiry, too, because those who 
sought for it would select extreme cases 
in proofs of the truth of their opinions, 
and the result would be to lead other 
countries as well as ourselves to believe 
that we were on the verge of destruction, 
and to produce, therefore, a state of ex- 
asperation which must aggravate, in a 
great measure, the real difficulties of our 
situation. Another and a stronger reason 
for resisting the inquiry was, that although 
it proposed to go into all the subjects 
which had been mentioned, it would really 
be confined to those which were least to 
be desired—an alteration in the currency, 
and a new Administration. 

Mr. Holdsworth said, he had heard the 
speech of the right hon, Gentleman, the 
Member for Liverpool, with regret and 
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satisfaction. 
the increase in our commerce, but pained 
to learn that there was no hope of prices 
and wages rising in this country above 
their level on the Continent. While the 
right hon. Gentleman professed this 
opinion, he seemed to think that the wages 
of the artizans were much too low. How 
the state of things could be reconciled to 
an idea of national prosperity, or how it 
was possible for it to continue, was past 
his comprehension. It seemed to hima 
dilemma from which there was no escape. 
If the wages of workmen were already too 
low, and if raising them would be impos- 
sible without injuring our foreign trade, 
he did not see how we could escape from 
our distress. To refer to the subject be- 
fore the House, he must, although he was 
persuaded that the motives of the hon. 
Mover, and of those who supported the 
Motion, were most conscientious, yet as 
he felt that the inquiry could lead to no 
beneficial result, and, therefore, that to 
enter into it would do more harm than 
good, he must refuse his assent to the 
Motion. A committee appointed with 
the view proposed would have to look 
into the state of the shipping, manufac- 
turing, colonial and landed interests: it 
would have to inquire into the effects of 
the war and the peace upon all classes ; 
into the effects of the change of the 
currency, and into the results of the al- 
terations of our commercial system ; but 
these subjects were so important, as 
well as so numerous, that it would be 
impossible for any committee to piose- 
cute inquiries into them all with any 
success, or come to any satisfactory con- 
clusion. In his opinion, therefore, it 
would be far better not to make the at- 
tempt. Much of the present difficulty, 
in fact, arose from want of confidence, 
which would most certainly not be in- 
creased by a measure which gave rise to 
hope that some alterations would be re- 
commended in the laws concerning trade. 
Much of it arose also from the changes 
which" were going on in the seats of several 
manufactures, and he was surprised to hear 
the hon. Member for Bramber (Mr. Irving) 
made the subject of attack for having as- 
serted that the woollen manufacture was 
now emigrating from Gloucestershire to 
Yorkshire ; nothing was more true; and 
at all times it appeared that trade had 
been subject to these changes, producing 
great temporary distress. Devonshire was 
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| in England, and woollens were then ex- 
| ported to France from Devonshire, and 
linens brought back inexchange. Any hon. 
Member who had any doubts on the sub- 
ject, might refer to the Statutes. It was 
natural that we should try to imitate those 
linens, and Dorsetshire became the seat 
of the linen manufacture. In the reign of 
Henry 8th, Bridport was the chief place in 
the kingdom for manufacturing cordage, 
which probably contributed to promote 
the linen manufacture in the same neigh- 
bourhood. For a long time the supply 


| of the west of England was confined to 


that neighbourhood, but the linens of the 
west of England were driven out of the 
market by the Scotch linens, which, in 
their turn, have been superseded by cottons. 
Hampshire, Sussex, Kent, Essex, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk, had each in its turn, been 
the seat of a considerable woollen manu- 
facture, no trace of which, in most of those 
counties, could now be found. All had 
yielded to intellect and machinery. The ad- 
vantages possessed by the coal counties 
had drawn all manufactures to them, and 
Spitalfields, Norwich, and Gloucestershire 
were yielding to the same influence which 
had previously attracted manufactures from 
Kent and Sussex into Yorkshire. Hehad 
alluded to this subject, having a local 
attachment to it, because Newcomen, the 
great author of the Steam Engine, as a 
motive power, who had prepared the way 
for Watt, was a native of his own town. 
It should also be recollected, that when 
one trade is declining, men will change 
to another, The patent net trade left 
Loughborough: it fled from the Lud- 
dites into the west, where it found ‘a more 
congenial soil, and a smaller host of en- 
vious and jealous operatives. As to the 
distress, he was about to state an un- 
popular opinion, but he was convinced 
that the great pressure of distress was not 
so much on the poorer classes as on the 
classes immediately above them,-—on_ the 
small shopkeepers,and small agriculturists ; 
and he feared that the difficultics unde: 
which they were labouring were beyond 
the reach of legislation. There was a 
want among them of that commercial con- 
fidence which was essential to prosperity. 
The argument against the existence ofany 
distress, which had been deduced from the 
fact that most of the manufactories were 
still going on, was fallacious. They were 
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hopes that circumstances would improve, 
and because they apprehended that if they 
gave them up, they might not be able to 
recover them at any future time. As to 
manufactures flourishing in the hands of 
large capitalists, the cloth trade of Leeds 
would suffice to bring that assertion to the 
test of fact. He had, within two months, 
seen the great activity that prevailed about 
Huddersfield, and Lecds, and Halifax. He 
was satisfied, too, from what he observed 
duringa residence of two months in that part 
of the country, that the agriculturists were 
the chief sufferers. In the Bradford market, 
in last December Scotch mutton sold at 
3d., and beef at 4d. per lb. The agricul- 
turists, he believed, wanted capital ; they 
had been too much reduced to carry on 
their operations; but that was not the case 
with the manufacturers. He knew a bank, 
in a manufacturing district, which had in 
circulation, in December 1828, 28,000/. 
and in December 1829, 23,500/., while its 
deposits during the same periods were as 
86 in 1828, to 136 in 1829. In the latter 
period, however, the price of the chief 
article made in the neighbourhood had 
fallen from 13s. 3d. to 11s. 9d., showing, 
that the circulation between 1828 and 
1829, had decreased about 14 per cent, 
and the prices about 1235 per cent, while 
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the deposits had increased to nearly 50 per | 


cent. These facts showed that there was 
no want of capital in the manufacturing 
districts, though, in consequence of the fall 
of prices, the amount of active circulation 
wasdecreasing. The state of the manufac- 
turer was very different from that of the 
farmer. The former could tell pretty 
nearly how much raw material he could 
work up in a given time, what quantity 
of the manufactured article it would 
make, and how much the latter would 
sell for, He could calculate the results 
of his operations with some nicety. But 
the farmer never knew what his labour 
was to be worth. He might sow, and 
manure, and improve his cultivation, 
but could not tell beforehand what. his 
labours would produce. He was obliged 
to go to market to pay his rent and his 
taxes, whether his bullocks or his corn had 
thriven well or not, and whether they were 
worth any thing in the market or not. 
The result was, that he was always at the 
mercy of the capitalist. He was obliged 
to sell his goods below their proper price ; 
and the late distress having driven more 
farmers than usual into difficulties, more 
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corn and cattle than usual had been 
sent to market, and the prices had been 
unusually low. Part of this evil was to be 
traced to the want of confidence in the 
agricultural districts, in which scarcely any 
man would lend a farmer 50/. although 
his stock might be worth ten times as 
much. He lived in a commercial country 
without possessing the power to avail him- 
self of its advantages. He was able to do 
that before the country banks were destroy - 
ed, but at the very time that he required 
assistance most they had been done away, 
and he had been ruined. No man labour- 
ed under such disadvantages as the farmer. 
He was obliged to make advances, very 
large advances, in cultivating the soil, and 
he was obliged at particular seasons to 
send his crops to market. He would have 
the great landed proprietors look well to 
the condition of the farmers, for unless 
something were done they would find half 
the land in the country changing hands. 
The farmer too was bound by a lease, he 
made a contract to pay a specific sum 
every year, though he was dependent on 
the vicissitudes of the seasons. The crops 
might be affected in value also by our 
policy ; they had been so affected, and just 
at that moment the Government had de- 
prived him of that assistance he used to 
derive from the country banker. He 
would not inquire into all the conse- 
quences of a re-issue of small notes. He 
was only anxious that the farmer should 
be placed on a footing with the rest of the 
community, and he knew no better way 
of accomplishing that than by having 
recourse again to small notes. He did 
not care much about the means, but the 
result he was anxious to obtain; and bad 
as the resource might be, he was satisfied 
that an issue of small notes was the only 
mode in which the farmer could be assisted 
in his distresses. He would be one of the 
greatest men in the country who could 
devise the means of enabling the farmer, 
when he wanted it, to obtain a similar as- 
sistance on his goods as the manufacturer 
obtained. Let the House consider what 
would be the eflect if things went on as 
at present; let it decide whether it would 
have the trifling evils of one-pound notes, 
or sce the farmer ruined by being hampered 
with contracts, and having to pay large 
fixed sums, that were not and could not be 
raised by him at the present prices of his 
produce. No man would lend him gold. 
To transmit gold from London to the dis- 
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tant parts, where the farmer most needed 
accommodation, would not pay the expense. 
The banker would gain nothing by it. In 
the large towns the case was different. 
The great amount of the business there 
transacted by bankers, the extensive un- 
dertakings of the persons they dealt with, 
made the trifling profits on one-pound 
notes of no consequence to them; they 
dealt in fifties and hundreds, but the small 
banker, in a distant town, dealt in smaller 
sums, and must be contented with less 
profits, which he could not obtain with- 
out having recourse to the issue of small 
notes. All that he wished for was, to see 
the farmers throughout the country able 
to obtain the same accommodation as all 
other traders. He was glad to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Liverpool, recommend an inquiry into our 
banking system, because that might be 
useful. On the whole, conceiving that no 
good could be obtained by going into the 
committee, he should vote against both 
the original Motion and the Amendment. 
Mr. Alderman Waithman said, the 
debate had taken an extraneous course. 
The questions for the consideration of the 
House were—Did the distress complained 
of exist?— What was its nature and extent, 
and from what causes had it arisen? Were 
the proposed reductions in taxation calcu- 
lated to give the necessary relief, or what 
other remedies could be applied? He 
gave the Government credit for good in- 
tentions, and admitted that the taxes 
proposed to be repealed were well selected. 
The present Ministers had done as well or 
better than the administrations that had 
gone before them, but that was not enough: 
the country was now under extraordinary 
circumstances, and required much more ; 
further reductions could not probably be 
made with our present enormous establish- 
ments, but had the estimate of Lord 
Castlereagh in 1817 been adhered to, 
more than ahundred millions, including 
interest, might have been saved to the 
country. That distress, to a great extent, 
existed was admitted by all, although 
some Gentlemen denied that it was ex- 
tensive, and had produced letters to sup- 
port their statements ; butsuch documents, 
opposed as they were to petitions from all 
parts of the country, were worth nothing. 
Allthe productive classes, whether engaged 
in agriculture, mercantile, manufacturing, 
or trading concerns were alike suffering, 
and those who had fixed incomes, or who 
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subsisted upon the taxes, were alone 
exempt; but those who were the most 
severely affected were the labouring classes, 
many of whom were in a complete state of 
destitution.—It was not the latter who 
complained—it was not those who subsisted 
upon charity, or who were supported in the 
poor-house, who now petitioned Parliament, 
they were broken down in spirit as well as 
circumstances, and past such an effort : 
-—but those who now laid their complaints 
before the House were those who felt they 
were verging towards ruin—those who 
felt the ground sinking from under them, 
and their property melting from their grasp, 
and who called upon the House to avert 
the calamity. The farmers could not quit 
their farms and relieve themselves from 
their burthens and liabilities—the manu- 
facturers and traders who were paying 
high rents and taxes for situations adap- 
ted to their business could not run away 
from their establishments, in which much 
fixed capital was engaged—they could not 
escape from their burthens, or enter into 
other and more profitable occupations; but 
while their capital and profits had been 
reduced one-half, they had to make a 
hopeless struggle against an immense 
amount of oppressive taxation, which in 
effect was increased to double its former 
amount. He agreed with the right hon. 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, that a 
return from war to peace had caused a 
great reduction of prices, and also the 
repeal of the property-tax: but we were 
now suffering after fifteen years of peace, 
and those causes had ceased to operate, 
and we had since enjoyed several years of 
boasted prosperity. In consequence of 
those causes the fall in prices had, in the 
year 1817, amounted, as appeared by cal- 
culations founded upon official documents, 
to about twenty-eight per cent, and in 
the year 1818 a re-action took place, and 
prices advanced full five per cent. We 
were then recovering, but in the year 1819 
the bill affecting the currency passed, which 
caused a further depreciation to the extent 
of forty per cent, making the whole amount 
of depreciation sixty-three per cent, thus 
reducing every hundred pounds of a man’s 
capital who was embarked in trade or 
agriculture to be worth only 37/.; and as 
most concerns were conducted in part upon 
credit, this reduction, in thousands of in- 
stances, had destroyed the entire capital 
and consigned the individuals to absolute 
ruin. The amount of the returns and 
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profits upon trade had all been propor- 
tionably reduced, as well as the price of 
labour, which was the grievance under 
which all the productive classes now suf- 
fered. What effect could the removal of 
two or three millions of taxes have on the 
people while the House refused to inquire 
into the causes of their present grievances ? 
—or how could they again confide in the 
promises of that House? Unless an ade- 
quate remedy were provided, consequences 
the most fearful were to be apprehended, 
and there appeared to him, as he had on 
a former occasion stated, to be but two 
ways of escaping—either to reduce taxa- 
tion to prices, or to raise prices to taxation. 
They had been told that eight millions of 
taxes could be taken off—that did not 
appear to him to be possible : he had no 
wish to break faith with the publie creditor, 
and when he considered that the interest of 
the national debt amounted to nearly thirty 
millions per annum, he did not see how it 
was possible to meet the present difficulties 
in that way—if the attempt were made, it 
must be with an unsparing hand—every 
branch of the expenditure must be cut 
down to meet an evil so extensive in its 
nature and effects. The House was told 
that trade is reviving, and confidently 
assured that the present difficulties of the 
country will be of short duration. But 
could the House confide in any such as- 
surances ? Could any temporary flush of 
trade relieve the country from its present 
embarrassments, or replace the suffering 
individuals in their former state of com- 
fort and comparative affluence? Had 
not the same assurances, year after year, 
been as confidently held out to them for 
years past, and had not they been uniformly 
disappointed, the country going continu- 
ally from bad to worse? Distress and em- 
barrassment had heretofore often appeared, 
but they had been temporary, and could 
be traced to some particular causes : some 
ray of hope then appeared, but now they 
have been of several years continuance, 
and have been yearly increasing; could 
the House, then, without a total abandon- 
ment of its duty, reject the prayer of so 
many petitions? From the very top to 
the bottom places, pensions, and appoint- 
ments must be abolished or reduced. The 
church, the army, and in short all fixed 
incomes could not escape, without which 
no adequate remedy could be so applied. 
He was not wedded to any particular mode 
of relief: there was another, from the con- 
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sideration of which all inquiry seemed 
proscribed—no man could even venture to 
allude to it without encountering heavy 
denunciations. The House would per- 
ceive that he meant the Currency question, 
—at the very mention of which some 
Gentlemen were so much alarmed, that 
they would not vote for inquiry, if that 
question were to be mooted. But why, 
if it was a measure of such justice and 
expediency should they be so alarmed at 
any investigation? He would ask whether 
a measure passed by a former Parliament 
was to be of so sacred a nature, that all 
inquiry was to be forbidden, and that it 
must never again be touched upon? Were 
they so far tosubscribe to the wisdom and 
infallibility of those who passed this mea- 
sure, as to preclude all investigations upon 
it? Were they, when the people state 
this to be one, and the principal cause of 
all their suffering, to forbid ali inquiry ? 
What magic was there in the word Cur- 
rency, that he and others should not be 
allowed to exercise their reasoning facul- 
ties upon it? He saw none, and would 
not submit to such proscription; every 
evil was ascribed to a paper currency, 
and the Bank and the country bankers 
became the objects of crimination. He 
believed that the evils that had arisen 
from a paper currency were chiefly, if 
not wholly, to be ascribed to the measures 
of the Government restricting the Bank of 
England from cash payments, and not 
merely to a paper circulation, or to the 
country bankers ; for all those schemes of 
1825 were concocted by speculators in 
London, and not by the country bankers, 
most of whom had suffered by such specu- 
lations, though they honourably fulfilled 
all their engagements. No man had now 
in contemplation a recurrence to the Bank 
Restriction, although it was very generally 
felt that a greater facility of circulation to 
country banks was highly necessary in the 
present state of the country; they had 
been useful in times of danger and diffi- 
culty, and were now most unjustly calum- 
niated, The capital of the country migh 
be great, but a further medium of ex- 
change was certainly wanted, and this, 
among others, was a fit subject for in- 
quiry. He now felt himself called upon 
to notice some observations which the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Liverpoo! (Mr. Huskisson), had, in a con- 
siderable portion of his speech, directed 
to statements which he (Alderman Waith- 
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man) had made upon a former occasion 
to the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
had prepared himself with partial extracts 
from official papers, and drawn from them 
inferences founded upon mere hypothesis, 
to shew that his (Alderman Waithman’s) 
views with respect to foreign trade were 
erroneous. According to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statements in his inferences, 
it would appear, that the country was in 
a most prosperous and flourishing condi. 
tion—overflowing with comfort and hap- 
piness; but he had, however, answered 
himself, and the latter part of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech gave melancholy 
proofs to the contrary, and he had de- 
scribed the existing distress and privation 
in gloomy colours. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman talked of having laboured for the 
good of the State as a public servant, and 
that he could not help putting forward 
his opinions, now that he stood as an 
isolated Member of Parliament. The right 
hon. Gentleman passed for high authority 
in that House upon matters relative to 
trade,and it was difficult to deal with him; 
for he possessed so much adroitness, and 
shifted his ground so dexterously, that it 
was no easy matter to get at him; but 
upon whatever unequal terms they might 
contend, he felt perfectly confident that he 
could show the fallacy of the right hon. 


Gentleman’s statements, to the conviction | 


of every unprejudiced and impartial man 
acquainted with the subject. Last Ses- 
sions of Parliament the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated, that there had been a great 
increase in the exports of the preceding 
year,and he stated this as a proof of com- 
mercial prosperity. They had, he said, 
exceeded those of 1826 (which it should 
be remarked was a year of great depres- 
sion) twelve millions, while he (Alderman 
Waithman) made it then appear, from 
parliamentary documents, that the exports 


in real value was less than the amount | 
The right | 
hon. Gentleman had now chosen to go to | 
the imports, and had selected five years, | 


quoted by- fifteen millions. 


1824 to 1828, both inclusive, in order to 
show that there had been an increase in 
the quantities of certain articles, as com- 
pared with five years from 1816 to 1820 


inclusive; and from these and some in- | 


tricate and erroneous calculations he had 


made, the right hon. Gentleman had in- | 


ferred the great increase of internal con- 
sumption, and of course the great increase 
of comfort and happiness of the commu- 
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nity. Now, had such increase taken place, 
it would only have borne a relative pro- 
portion to the increase of the last thirty 
years, and to the increased popula- 
tion. But he would ask, why the right 
hon. Gentleman had made his selection 
of these years for comparison? Why had 
he slipped over the intervening years? 
Why did he include the years 1824 and 
1825, years of the greatest speculation 
ever known, in which the imports had 
increased eight millions over the preceding 
year? And why did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman select, as a point of comparison 
with those years, a period including 1816 
and 1819—years of the greatest depres- 
sion that had ever occurred—the imports 
of one of those years having been seven 
millions, and those of the other nine mil- 
lions less than those of the preceding year? 
It was well known also that some of the 
articles he selected, Cotton and Tallow in 
particular, were the articles in which the 
largest speculations were made; and so far 





from proving an increased internal com- 
sumption,the importations were far beyond 
| the demand, and great part remained on 
| hand. The right hon. Gentleman also 
| made his estimate of home consumption 
| by calculating the number of yards of 
| cotton exported, reckoning one pound for 
| five yards exported, and one pound for six 
yards for home consumption, inferring 
from thence the quantity in weight of the 
raw material retained for home consump- 
tion,a calculation so erroneous that the yery 
reverse is the fact, for it was known by every 
man conversant in business, that the general 
shipments are of the coarsest and heaviest 
goods, and those for home are the finest 
and lightest. After such statements, what 

faith could be put in the representations 
‘of the right hon. Gentleman? He would 
' not impute to him a design to mislead the 
| House, but rather to error, however un- 
warrantable such error may appear; but 
be the cause what it may, he should, after 
this, have very little reliance on the au- 
thority of the right hon. Gentleman ; and 
having pointed out those errors, he did 
not feel it necessary to enter into details 
to expose further inaccuracies. The right 
hon. Gentleman had represented him 
(Alderman Waithman) as having stated, 
that our foreign trade was the bane of the 
country- he would appeal to the House, 
' and call upon any hon. Member, to say 

whether any thing of the kind had ever 
' fallen from him. No one was more sen- 
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sible of its importance. What he had 
said was, that the measures of reciprocity 
and free trade, as they were called, of the 
right hon, Gentleman were wholly inap- 
plicable to the state and circumstances of 
the country; that its internal trade and 
prosperity had been sacrificed for the 
alleged purpose of increasing our foreign | 
trade ; and that since those measures had | 
come into operation, so far from having | 
promoted our foreign trade, as the House 
had been confidently assured they would, it | 
had rapidly declined, and had actually 
fallen off in real value, not merely com- 
pared with the official, but as compared with | 
the real amount fora long series of former | 
years, to the extent of several millions a | 
year, and which he now pledged himself ! 
would clearly appear whenever those ac- | 
counts for which he had moved should be | 
laid before the House. There could, he | 
maintained, be no free trade without an 
equivalent; this was the principle which 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and all the great 
statesmen of that day maintained, as might 
be seen by a reference to the discussions 
that took place upon the commercial treaty 
with France—this was the sound and 
rational principle by which the Legislature 
should be guided, however it might be ex- 
ploded by the philosophy of the present 
day. This country had only its labour to 
exchange for the productions of other 
nations, and that labour was taxed in 
various ways to the extent of seventy-five 
percent; how was it then tocontend against 
the untaxed labour of foreigners by the 
‘free trade’ or ‘ reciprocity system,’ as it 
was erroneous called of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; a tide of foreign manufactures 
were let in to inundate our home market 
and drive out our own labour, while foreign 
nations prohibited our manufactures, and 
thus, under the name of ‘ reciprocity’ and 
‘free trade,’ a deep and grievous injury was 
inflicted upon the trade and manufactures | 
of the country, and its starving weavers and 
artizans, thousands of whom were driven by 
poverty and distress to commit crimes to 
support existence. Nothing in his mind 
could be more visionary and dangerous 
than those projects. They had all, no 
doubt, read that excellent and well- 
authenticated history, entitled, ‘The Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent. ;” 
in that excellent work it appears that 
Mr. Walter Shandy, the father of Tristram, 
was a deep and subtle philosopher—he 
had his theories. In the course of his 
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profound researches into all the depths 
and mysteries of science, he discovered that 
for four thousand years the world had been 
in egregious error, and that our forefathers 
had obstinately persisted, during those dark 
ages, in the absurd and perilous practice of 
bringing children into the world the wrong 
end foremost, to which erroneous conduct 
he attributed many, if not most, of the 
evils of human life; he was the founder of 
the theory called the Shandean system. 
Now the right hon. Gentleman had his 
theories, some of them not quite so ra- 
tional, and had formed his system. He, 
like Mr. Shandy, had discovered that all 
who had gone before him had been wrong, 
and exploded all those doctrines and piin- 
ciples upon which our ancestors erro- 
neously imagined the wealth and pros- 
perity of the nation were founded; but, 
unlike Mr. Shandy, he would not abandon 
his projects, but, regardless of conse- 
quences, would persist in his experiments, 
whatever danger might ensue, and in de- 
fiance even of his own former principles and 
opinions. He had formerly contended for 
protection for landowners; had said rents 
could not be reduced, prices could not 
be lowered, bread could not be cheaper 
with the present taxation: he is now 
beating down prices, for a reduction of 
rents, low profits and low wages; but he 
could not better exhibit the inconsistency 
of the right hon. Gentleman than by 
letting him speak for himself; he would 
therefore beg to read his own words from 
a speech he delivered some time since, 
when a committee was moved for upon the 
Corn-laws (June 6, 1814): then, indeed, 
he thought the complaints of the peti- 
tioners should be inquired into, but now 
no such inquiry must be granted. The 
right hon. Gentleman had speken then as 
follows :—‘‘ With respect to the encourage-~ 
ment which ought to be afforded to the 
farmer, it should be considered, that there 


; was now a great diminution in the value 


of money; and that the capital necessary 
for carrying on of farming operations must 
now be double to what it was before the 
war. The noble Lord (Lord A. Hamilton) 
deceived himself, therefore, if he thought 
that things could return to what they were 
before the war. This was one of the most 
dangerous errors which could be enter- 
tained. What was like to be the perma- 
nent charge of this country, now that the 
war was atanend? The whole expenses 
of this country, including all our estab- 
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lishments before the war, only amounted 
to sixteen millions. * * * * * * 
* #* Would this produce no alteration 
in the money value of articles? When 
Gentlemen talked of the increased price of 
bread, was not every thing else raised in 


proportion, and that not in consequence | 


of the high price of bread, but the amount 
of taxation? It was impossible for the 
country to return to the prices before the 
war. It had been said, that the obvious 
remedy was to lower rents. He had not 
the good fortune to be a landholder, and 
he had no interest but that of the public 
in general in view. The proportion of the 
gross proceed of land which now came to 
the landlord, however it might be repre- 
sented in money, was now much less than 
what it was in 1792. Previous tothe war, 


in a farm of moderate extent, the farmer | 


considered himself requited if he made 
three rents from it. But it was necessary 
in the case of such a farm now, that the 
farmer should make at least five rents to 
be enabled to go on. If even the whole 
rental of the country were remitted, it would 
be impossible to return to the prices be- 
fore the war. He was not afraid to declare 
that the people of this country must not 
expect, be the law what it may, that, 
with our burthens, the price of bread can 
ever be less than double what it was before 
the war.”* Such were the opinions of the 
right hon. Gentleman at that time, which 
he would have him to reconcile with those 


he had more recently advanced, and to | 


the measures he had since introduced. He 
(Alderman Waithman) would repeat, that 
he believed, that however other circum- 
stances might in some degree have oper- 
ated, that the present distress and difli- 
culty under which the country laboured, 
had chiefly arisen from unjust and erro- 
neous legislation, and that it was in 
the power, and was the duty of Parlia- 
ment, to apply such remedies as would in 
a great measure remove them; and that 
the House could not, without a dereliction 
of duty, shut out the petitions of the peo- 
ple, and refuse to inquire into their griev- 
ances, 

Mr. Fyler felt called on to make a few 
observations, in consequence of what had 
fallen from the honourable Members for 
Bramber and Liverpool. Of his own 
knowledge he could say, that the Silk 
Trade was in a most deplorable state, and 


*See Hansard’s Parl. Deb, vol, xxvii. p. 1096. 
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that the suffering of the people was great. 
He considered too that it was a great ag- 
gravation of the public distress to have 
honourable Gentlemen get up and endea- 
vour to fritter it away. The Silk Trade, 
which was a most important branch of the 
commerce of the country, was in great 
distress, and the necessity of relieving it 
would be manifested when it was consi- 
dered that half a million of persons were 
employed init. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had talked of that trade as a new 
creation; but if it were so, it was a branch 
of industry that had been most rapidly in- 
creasing for fifteen years preceding that in 
which the right hon, Gentleman’s measures 
had been adopted. Since they had come 
into operation there had been a great re- 





| duction in it—a reduction amounting, since 

1828, to 20 per cent, and since 1827, to 
30 percent. It was true that lower prices 
would alone enable us to compete with 
| foreigners; but how were people to go on 
| with prices lower than they were at present ? 
_ If he were called on to state what were the 
, causes of the present depression of the 
manufacturing interest, he should not say 
that it was entirely owing to the late mea- 
sures, but partly to them, and partly to the 
position in which the country stood at the 
end of the war. 

[The call for Mr. Peel becoming general, 
the right hon. Gentleman rose, but Mr. 
| Bramston (a new Member) having risen at 
| the same moment, Mr. Peel gave way.] 
Mr. Bramston proceeded to say, that a 
ivery few days had elapsed since he had 
|the honour to be returned to the House 
for a large and important agricultural 
| county, whence he came convinced of the 
| reality and prevalence of distress—distress, 
| not indeed universal, but by far too abun- 
‘dant. He had entered these walls an 
advocate of inquiry; but, after listening 
| patiently to the arguments offered for it 
| during three nights, he felt his desire for 
| inquiry arrested by the state at which the 
| discussion had arrived. He found that 
| two objects which a committee, ifappointed, 
| would have to take into consideration would 
| be, the state of the currency and taxation. 
| As to the currency, even if the principle 
; acted on by the House in 1819 were an 
| erroneous one (which he did not admit), it 
appeared to him, that in the present state 
_ of things, and after a lapse of eleven years, 
| we should only run the risk of encounter- 
| ing still greater evils by abandoning the 
| present and recurring to the former system, 
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One of his objections to a return to a 
paper currency was, that it would tend to 
raise the price of the necessaries of life— 
the produce of the soil: and although 
there might be an apparent advantage to 
the agricultural classes in such an advance, 
Gentlemen must not shut their eyes to the 
fact that it would be inconvenient and un- 
palatable to the community at large: and 
as to the interest of the agricultural classes 
themselves, if corn were permitted to rise 
in price, it would lead to so large an im- 
portation of foreign grain, under our pre- 
sent system, as ultimately to injure the 
home-grower. With regard to taxation, 
he felt disposed to place confidence in the 
statements made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on Monday last, in reference to 
the financial condition of the country; 
and believing that a revision of taxes would 
be carried by Ministers as far as prudence 
could justify, he was content to leave the 
matter in their hands, But if it were 
considered desirable to carry reduction of 
taxation further, there were other means of 
effecting that great object besides referring 
it to a Select Committee. It had been 
stated that there was already a notice of 
motion for a repeal of the Malt-tax upon 
the votes, and if any other measure of a 
similar nature were desired, let some hon. 
Member bring it forward in a distinct and 
substantive form, when, no doubt, it would 
receive proper attention. He thought that 
the efforts of a committee must be unavail- 
ing, either to elicit information, or recom- 
mend measures on those points which 
it was proposed to refer to the Committee 
moved for by the hon. Member for Shaftes- 
bury, and therefore he could not vote for its 
appointment. 

Mr. Lockhart was much astonished at 
the declaration made by the hon. Member 
who had just sat down-ethat he had en- 
tered the House the advocate of inquiry, 
but was now opposed to it. With regard 
to these debates, he did not look at them 
as argumentative, but as evidential; and 
the evidence they afforded was, that dis- 
tress existed to a great extent. Under 
these circumstances, the House ought not 
to abdicate its right of inquiry, especially 
since the distress appeared to arise from a 
new combination of social circumstances, 
before unknown. They might not be able to 
reduce taxation, but the right hon. Member 
for Liverpool had admitted that there might 
be a new arrangement of the taxes. There 
was now a suction upon the productive 
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industry of one class, from whose pockets 
money was taken, to be put into the ‘pockets 
of others, who were a mere caput mortuum 
for all purposes but their own existence. 
It was said that the country was improving. 
If so, the inquiry would be the easier; and 
on every ground he should support the 
Motion for a committee. 

Mr. W. Horton said, that the committee 
he had proposed, to inquire into the subject 
of colonization, had been refused, on 
the ground that the inquiries involved 
were too extensive—an objection which 
he thought peculiarly applicable to the 
present Motion. There were already com- 
mittees appointed to inquire into the state 
of the poor in Ireland, and into several 
other circumstances connected with the 
national distress, which made the hon. 
Member’s Motion of less utility, and there- 
fore he should certainly vote against it. 

Mr. Attwood said, the House were not 
called on to inquire now what were the 
causes of the present distress, and the 
speech of the right hon. Member for Liver- 
pool had, therefore, been out of place—it 
would have been more appropriate in the 
Committee. The question was, whether 
there did exist such a degree of distress and 
suffering as demanded the attention of 
the House. He should have preferred a 
Committee of the whole House, and to have 
had evidence given at the Bar, as more 
suitable to the magnitude of the occasion. 
He would take the state of the country 
from the speeches of those from whom he 
differed. He would take it even in the 
mitigated language used in the Speech from 
the Throne, and of which the President. of 
the Board of Trade had told them he had 
the confirmation in his pocket. If what 
that right hon. Gentleman produced to 
this purpose was to be called confirmation, 
never was any so unworthy of the original 
document. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, that he had received letters which had 
been sent him from different parts to inform 
him that the King’s statement of the con- 
dition of the country was correct, although 
that statement was in direct opposition to 
the voice of the people. If the Ministers 
thought that there was but a trifling amount 
of distress, he thought the patient atten- 
tion with which the House had listened to 
these discussions must have convinced 
them of their error. The proposed Con. 
mittee was objected to, because it was so 
extensive in its nature that the Corn-laws 
must form one of the subjects of inquiry. 
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Were they not inquired into among the peo- 
ple, ar,i were not the people divided on that 
question? He must quarrel with the speech 
of the hon. Member for London(Mr. Ward), 
who had given them only half of his opi- 
nion. That hon. Gentleman had said that 
rents must fall one-half, but he had not 
told the House the reason why they must 
fall. He would supply that deficiency— 
the fall arose from the alteration of the 
standard of value. The late bill had, in 


fact, fixed the amount of the value of wheat | 
The hon. Gen- | tion, 


at 40s. or 50s. a quarter. 
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derived from them, was a conviction that 
the whole theory of the other right hon. 
Gentleman was fallacious. In their peti- 
tions the people not only expressed great 
distress but great distrust: they demanded 
a reform of Parliament, and let it not be 
forgotten that that demand no longer came 
from a decided minority. The objection 
formerly was to the original constitution 
of the House of Commons, and to this 





the triumphant and conclusive answer 
was, that although imperfect in construc- 
it was perfect in practice. Now, 


tleinan must know that the landed interests | however, that reply was inapplicable, for 


of this country were under engagements | 
from which the monied men were free; and | 


he ought to know that a fall of one- half i in| 


their rents would occasion the destruction | 
of the landed proprietors. He would not 
say whether the measure of diminishing the | 

standard of value was necessary or not; 

but he would assert, that as far as the 
landed proprietors were concerned, it was | 
a direct confiscation of one-half of their | 
property, and that a formal confiscation of 
one-half would not produce a more com- 
plete effect. The rate of interest of money | 
had been stated as a proof of improvement 
in the country, but he begged to deny | 
that the rate of interest in the London | 
market was any criterion of the rate of | 
interest elsewhere, governed as it was in|, 
London by Stock speculations, and a variety | 
of other circumstances, which left its ex- | 
changes without any known rule by which | 
they were guided. The conduct of Go- | 
vernment respecting the currency had | 
operated as a confiscation of the property | 
of the landed man for the benetit of the 
monied man. The right hon. Member 
for Liverpool had conte mded that the ques- 
tion was too mighty and too extensive for 
inquiry by the House of Commons ; but 
did it become the representatives of the 
suffering people to occupy themselves only 
in imposing taxes and voting supplies, until 
ruin became inevitable, and from one end 
to the other, the country only exhibited 
ihe spectacle of a struggle for the spoil. 
Another right hon,Gentleman (Mr. Herries) 
in the course of his speech, had quoted 
private letters, but it would have been far 
better if he had referred to the petitions 
of the people from Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Renfrew, and many other parts of the 
kingdom. He had said at the time that 
the contents of those letters would be 
heard with satisfaction by the House: the 
only satisfaction he (Mr, Attwood) had 








the character of the House of Commons 
was changed: it no longer dealt with the 
interests of the people for the benefit 
of the people, and the disposition of the 
, people was to deal with the House as it 
‘dealt with them. The 658 Members of 
which it was composed were, no doubt, 
| respectable in their private capacities— 
‘sufficient in eloquence, and earnest in 
midnight debate; but the people felt, and 
did not scruple to assert, that in their col- 
lective capacity they were incompetent, 
corrupt, and partial, and negligent of their 
important functions of guarding and pre- 
serving the national welfare. He could 
very well account for the reluctance of the 
right hon. Member for Liverpool to enter 
into inquiry. He had said that for the 
last thirty years he had been more or less 
engaged in the transactions of the country, 
but he had forgotten to add that he had 
only influenced iis councils during the 
decline of its prosperity. Quorum magna 
pars fui, he might well claim to be during 


| the whole period of calamity, but bis con- 


nection with public affairs was evidently 
slight during the period of prosperity. It 
did not, however, become the House of 
Commons to take its notion of the real 
condition of the people from any individual. 
The Representatives of the people ought to 
communicate their deliberate opinions to 
the Ministers of the Crown. At this mo- 
ment an important crisis was hanging over 
the country—not commercial, but financial 
and political; and no more fatal error 
could be indulged than that the Govern- 
ment should be guided by individual views 
and partial interests. The only salutary 
course was pointed out by experience, and 
upon this point the right hon, Gentleman 
had reminded the House of the tremendous 
difficulties with which the country had 
had to struggle at former periods. He 
had talked of the Mutiny in the Navy, of 
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the Rebellion in Ireland, and America 
rising in monstrous and unnatural arms, 
In those struggles, however, the strength 
and resources of the country had been 
more than equal to the claims upon them, 
and the result was triumphant. What was 
the contrast at this moment? After a long 
continuance of peace, when the people 
hoped for ease and relaxation, and for a 
reduction of their burthens—those burthens, 
under the pretence of diminution, had 
been insidiously and most onerously in- 
creased. Then it was, that the strength of 
the country began to break down —that its 
resources began to fail, until it was reduced 
to a condition so deplorable, that it was 
contended that Parliament, in the exercise 
of its great functions, could afford no 
relief. Nevertheless, he called upon the 
House of Coinmons to discharge its most 
important duty—to exert its deliberate 
wisdom—to vindicate its ancient character 
—and to endeavour to discover, by inquiry, 
what was that mysterious power which 
blasted the efforts of industry, deprived 
labour of its just reward, and peace of all 
the blessings by which it ought to be ac- 
companied. Let it ascertain what had 
rendered this country, once the awful safe- 
guard of Europe, now its scorn and oppro- 
brium—a by-word for weakness and vacilla- 
tion. It was the first duty of the House, 
without a moment’s delay, to commence 
the investigation, and to learn and pro- 
claim to the people the real causes of their 
sufferings. The most ridiculous attempts 
had been made to account for the disas- 
trous change, and the bad harvests of 1821 
and 1829 had been mentioned, as if a frost 
or a south-west wind were capable of 
effecting the ruin of a nation. Would the 
thrice-told tale of over-population again 
be revived? Or would it be contended, 
that the introduction of machinery had 
produced calamity, and that it was fit to 
introduce some new law to limit the em- 
ployment of the steam engine? Was the 
notion again to be broached, that bad bank- 
ers had destroyed the country? Or were 
they now to be called upon by the issue of 
notes to retrieve the nation they had before 
ruined ? It was quite clear that the Branch 
Banks had not answered the purpose for 
which they were established; and now, 
perhaps, resort was to be had to Joint Stock 
Banks, although it had been formerly 
argued that the panic of 1825 had been 
produced by Joint Stock Companies. In 
this hour of distress, unexampled in our 
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time, he begged to recall the attention of 
the House to what had been its conduct 
during the last few years. It had been 
engaged, among other things, in establish- 
ing a system of free trade ; and what had 
been the consequence? That it was re- 
jected by all the other nations of the world, 
and that Great Britain had rendered her- 
self the common laughing-stock of the 
civilized world. Next Parliament had 
employed itself in tampering with the mo- 
netary system, so delicate and sympathetic 
that it shrunk from the slightest touch of 
the hand of Government. The currency 
had been subjected to incessant and eter- 
nal change, until not only a new material 
but a new value had been substituted. 
The object had been to give what was 
called a wholesome circulating medium, 
and yet let the House remember, that at 
that moment was given the last finishing 
stroke to the ruin of the country, and all 
classes were involved in the general cala- 
mity. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that distress existed in foreign coun- 
tries; and if that were the fact, it was 
the duty of those governments to inquire 
and to remedy. It was impossible that 
Great Britain could be in her present con- 
dition of poverty and misery without 
producing an injurious effect upon other 
nations: it must be felt in America, India, 
China, and in almost every corner of the 
universal globe. At that late hour, and 
after the ample discussion the question 
had already undergone, he would only, in 
conclusion, call upon the House to bear 
in mind, that in the midst of the tri- 
umphant majorities which carried the 
question of the change in the currency, 
there were found men of deep and long 
experience, and of great sagacity, who did 
not concur in the policy and justice of that 
change-—who warned Government of the 
dangers to which it was about to expose 
the country, and reminded it of the debt 
of eight hundred millions contracted in 
paper, and which, according to the pending 
measures, was to be repaid in gold. These 
individuals, whose opinions were then re- 


jected and ridiculed, had anticipated, even 


in some of their minutest details, the cala- 
maties by which the country had since 
been visited ; and he could not look back 
to the prophecies of those men, and to the 
progress of those calamities, without some 
feeling of satisfaction, however melan- 
choly, because they afforded decisive proof 
that the prevailing evils arose from arti- 
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ficial causes, and not from natural neces- 
sity—though appalling, they were vincible; 
and as they had arisen from legislation, 
by legislation they might be remedied. 
Looking to the past, he could not per- 
suade himself that the House would refuse 
inquiry, or that Ministers would take 
upon themselves the tremendous responsi- 
bility of recommending and enforcing 
that refusal; and if an inquiry were in- 
stituted, he pledged himself to prove that 
the existing distresses were susceptible 
of remedial measures, not only involving 
no breach of public faith or national 
honour, but tending directly to the pre- 
servation of both, as well as to the restora- 
tion of the country to its once envied 
power and prosperity. 

Mr. Peel felt the full force of the ob- 
servations of the honourable Mover, on the 
importance and extent of the inquiry; and 
he agreed, also, that each branch of the 
subject demanded the most patient inves- 
tigation. Of the various topics introduced 
by the hon. Baronet, the Member for Corn- 
wall (Sir R. Vyvyan), there was one which 
he (Mr. Peel) begged altogether to exclude 
—he meant the reference made by.the hon. 
Baronet to party considerations. He de- 
clined following him upon that point, 
because he was anxious to enter upon the 
consideration of the sufferings of the 
people, without that temper of mind which 
party questions were likely to produce. 
In steering his course through the crowded 
chart of facts and arguments adduced, he 
felt the want of a meridian line by which 
he could be directed, and perhaps, there- 
fore, it would be better for him to pursue 
the track of those who had preceded him 
in debate. Acting then upon that view of 
the question, he had not the slightest he- 
sitation in urging that it was the imperative 
duty of the Legislature to review all the 
means calculated to mitigate the existing 
sufferings of the country—taking especial 
care that they adopted none which were 
not perfectly compatible with the real and 
permanent interests of the whole commu- 
nity. Deeply lamenting, as he did, and as 
no man in the country of just feelings 
could help doing, the existence of the 
public distress, which he admitted to exist, 
though not in the degree, and to the 
extent which some hon. Gentlemen as- 
serted—deeply lamenting, he repeated, the 
existence of that distress, he was most 
anxious to do all that could be done for 
its mitigation, He once more repeated, 
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that admitting its existence, he most de- 
cidedly differed from hon. Members, as to 
the nature and causes of that distress. 
But before he proceeded with any more 
general observations on that point, he 
wished to call the attention of the House to 
a statement made by his right hon. friend, 
the Member for Liverpool, a speech, as able 
as it was candid, and the temper and mo- 
deration of which he should be proud to 
imitate; the statement to which he alluded 
was respecting the Savings Banks; the 
deposits made in them, and the degree in 
which those deposits might be supposed to 
indicate the nature and extent of the pre- 
vailing distress—which, if the statements 
of his right hon. friend were borne out by 
the facts, must be considered a degree of 
distress universal and overwhelming. He 
stated that the deposits in the Savings’ 
Banks had materially diminished in the 
year 1829, as compared with the year 
1828. In 1828 the deposits amounted 
to 945,000/., and the sums withdrawn 
amounted to 678,000/. In 1829, the de- 
posits were 449,000/., and the sums with- 
drawn amounted to 1,445,000/., and these 
facts his right hon. friend regarded as a 
conclusive evidence of general distress. 
Now could the facts not be accounted 
for in a manner the most complete and 
perfect, he should certainly agree in the 
conclusion which had been drawn from 
that statement. But he should have no 
difficulty in satisfying his right hon, friend 
that those circumstances did by no means 
warrant such an inference, or furnish the 
degree of proof sufficient to sustain the 
alarming position for which his right hon, 
friend contended. It would afford him 
also, he was sure, sincere pleasure to hear 
the satisfactory answer which might be 
given to that argument; and as the House 
must feel a deep interest in any thing so 
materially affecting the condition of the 
poorer classes, he begged that it would 
grant him some indulgence while he en- 
tered into the detail of the subject. In 
the year 1828 a law was passed, the ope- 
ration of which had a most material bear- 
ing upon the deposits in the Savings’ 
Banks; and that law was quite sufficient 
to account for the disproportion between 
the deposits and withdrawals of the one 
year and the other; namely, 1828 and 
1829. The operation of that law com- 
menced in November, 1828. Previous to 
that time the interest allowed at Savings’ 





Banks was three-pence per diem, being 
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4l. 11s. 3d. annually. In November, 
1828, the dates of the statements he 
spoke of commenced, and it would be 
found that the period at which the dimi- 
nution began exactly coincided with the 
time when that law came into operation. 
The interest on deposits was changed 
from 3d. to 2}d.; and it was further 
enacted, that in one year the amount of 
deposits should not exceed 30/. from each 
individual ; and that when the deposits, 
interest, and principal should amount to 
2002. from that time forward all interest 
should cease. It must be obvious to the 
House, that the immediate effect of such 
a law must be, that considerable sums 
would be withdrawn from those establish- 
ments. He was sure his right hon. friend 
would be glad to hear that the persons 
making small deposits in 1829 were much 
more numerous than those making small 
deposits in 1828. He had lately obtained 
returns of the number of deposits in and 
near the metropolis, and in other parts of 
the country, distinguishing those who had 
deposited under 20/. and above it; those 
who had deposited 501. and under 1004. ; 
above 1002. and under 1501.; above 1507. 
and under 200/. He found from the re- 
turn, that in 1828 the number whose de- 
posits amounted to above 20/. was 2,273, 
and in 1829 they were reduced to 1,850 ; 
but in the latter year the number of deposits 
under 201. had most materially increased, 
so much so, that the total number of one 
year was upwards of 4,000 above the 
other. In 1828 the total numbers were 
66,240, while in 1829 the numbers were 
70,150. He should make no apology for 
occupying so much of the time and atten- 
tion of the House in details so minute, for 
he was assured that they could not fail 
to feel that deep interest in anything af- 
fecting the labouring classes which their 
condition called for, and which at all 
times the House of Commons was forward 
to manifest. This subject was one on 
which much stress had been laid by his 
right hon. friend, and from which, he was 
sure, when the real state of the case was 


known, his right hon. friend and the House- 


would draw a different conclusion from 
that to which he had come. He would 
therefore state to the House the names of 
some of the places in which an increase of 
the deposits of the sums last mentioned 
had taken place, and he would do this to 
show that the improvement of which he 
took it to be a proof was not confined to 
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one town, or one district of the country. 
He had returns from Liverpool, Norwich, 
Panton-street Haymarket, Shrewsbury, 
Sheffield, Southampton, Truro, Warwick, 
Worcester, Exeter, and Leeds, and in 
every one of those places the number of 
depositors under 20/. had_ increased. 
Hence it was evident that the inference 
of his right hon. friend had no foundation 
—for the total increase of 1829 over 1828 
was 4,000 depositors, and the diminution 
in the amount of deposits was fully ac- 
counted for by the law of which he had 
just spoken, No man could feel more 
strongly than he felt the imperative neces- 
sity which then existed of consulting the 
interests of the labouring classes, and no 
man could approach the consideration of 
those interests with a more earnest desire to 
promote them than heshould. He thought 
it one of the first duties of the legislature 
to do all in its power to excite a taste in 
the humbler classes of society for those 
comforts and those enjoyments—those 
luxuries, he might add—of civilized so- 
ciety, the desire for which, and the habi- 
tual possession of which, would form the 
best guarantee for their good conduct, 
and the best guarantee that the higher 
classes could have for the possession of 
their property and their power, as at pre- 
sent enjoyed. It was urged, and with 
perfect justice, that the remission of taxes 
was amongst the means by which that 
most desirable object could be chiefly 
effected ; and he would ask, had not the 
Government of the King proposed the re- 
mission of taxes to a great amount? The 
noble Lord opposite (the Member for North- 
ampton)had given his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment credit for the selection of taxes which 
they made for the purposes of repeal—for 
having made that selection more with a 
view to the real interests and necessities of 
the people, than to anything which might 
promote the influence of their own Admi- 
nistration in that or the other House of 
Parliament. That was testimony of a sa- 
tisfactory kind, and upon which he set 
considerable value; but the facts spoke 
for themselves. Their best vindication 
would be found in a reference to the taxes 
actually repealed. His right honourable 
friend seemed to recommend a more ex- 
tensive commutation than had yet been 
thought of, and the levy of taxes too, on 
something else, in lieu of what, for the 
relief of industry, might be repealed. 
The House could not fail to observe, 
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that his right honourable friend most skil- 
fully avoided the enunciation of what 
that something else was to be; but his 
drift was not to be concealed. The House 
might naturally suppose that amongst the 
varioussubjects connected with the finances 
of the country, which had occupied the 
attention of Government, the question of 
a Property-tax had not escaped them ; it 
was one of those that they had most seri- 
ously mooted. It was a question which, 
if they had not most maturely deliberated 
on, they should ill have discharged their 
duty as exercising the executive power of 
the State. They had most attentively 
considered the bearing of such a tax as 
affecting the commercial, the professional, 
and the landed incomes of the country ; 
and also the question, if such a tax were 
resolved upon, what might be the effect of 
confining it to the landed incomes, and 
excluding the other two classes. After 
those mature deliberations, then, the con- 
clusion at which they arrived was, that 
they should best discharge the duty they 
owed the country, by repealing this year 
3,400,0002. of taxes—that was the mea- 
sure which to their minds appeared best 
calculated, in the way of reduced taxation 
at least, to relieve the necessities of the 
people. In doing that, however, and in 
making these observations, he begged to 
be understood as giving no pledge upon 
the subject of a Property-tax, or making 
no assertion with respect to it one way or 
the other—standing in the situation in 
which he did, it would be extremely inju- 
dicious in him to restrict himself by any 
pledges whatever on either side. The 
course which they had adopted pretty 
plainly proved that they had not resolved 
upon submitting to Parliament any pro- 
position for a Property-tax. Another 
subject which had ‘been touched upon by 
his right hon. friend was the system of 
Banking, and what might be done with a 
view to its improvement, This also was a 
topic which he thought could not be ad- 
verted to by him with too great care and 
delicacy. He was not one of those who 
under-rated the value of the important 
services which bankers rendered to the 
country. Indeed, in looking to the utility 
of the whole as a body, he thought they 
were too apt to overlook the general ad- 
vantage derived from them, and to dwell 
on individual cases of abuse. He, how- 
ever, was not of this number, and he did 
hope that it might be possible, in any im- 
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provements that might be made in the 
system, to reconcile the interests of the 
body to which he alluded with those of 
the public. Upon the nature of any im- 
provements that might be made in the 
system, he was not then disposed to enter; 
but he must say, that to throw open the 
Banking System to every adventurer,—to 
consent to the establishment of Joint 
Stock Banking Companies, with only a 
limited responsibility, while the responsi- 
bility of the private banker extended to 
his entire property, were measures which 
ought to be considered with great caution. 
He would now approach some of the re- 
marks made by the hon. Member who last 
addressed the House, and he must own 
that the speech of the hon. Member con- 
firmed him in what he had all along feared, 
—that whatever might be the views of the 
hon. Member who brought forward this 
Motion, those of very many by whom it 
was likely to be supported would be di- 
rected to some inquiry, which would go 
to a revision of our Currency system, and 
also to that of Free Trade. If he might 
take the hon. Member’s speech as an indi- 
cation of the general intentions in this 
respect, there could be no doubt on the 
subject; and he was glad of it, for he did 
hope that their discussion of that night 
would put an end to the Currency Ques- 
tion. He knew the hon. Member could 
agitate it again and again, if he pleased, 
but he was willing to believe that this, the 
seventh or eighth decision of the House 
upon it, would put an end to all further 
doubts upon the subject, and that they 
would now debate it for the last time, by 
showing that it was their firm determina- 
tion to adhere to the system already 
adopted with respect to our currency. 
But the hon. Member (Mr. Attwood) 
asked with great force of declamatory 
eloquence, “ Will you abdicate the func- 
tions of Parliament by refusing to enter 
into an inquiry on a question so important 
to the country?” He (Mr. Peel) would 
answer, Yes. Parliament had now dis- 
cussed the question so frequently and so 
fully, that Members were already in pos- 
session of every thing which could be 
known respecting it. Did the hon. Mem- 
ber, by the proposed inquiry, mean that 
the standard of value should be altered, 
or was there any great error which he would 
wish to have corrected in the measure of 
1819? If he did, he hoped the House 
would now pronounce its opinion upon 
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both points. As the author, in a great} whom the depreciated rate of payment 
degree, of the measure of 1819, he, was to be made? A great majority of 
begged the House would indulge him | the original contractors had passed away, 
while he offered a few remarks in sup- | and since 1816 a vast portion of the pub- 
port of its principle, and the more par- | lic funds had got into the hands of persons 
ticularly as he trusted they were now dis- | who did not pay for it in a depreciated, 
cussing the question for the last time. , but in an improved currency ;—not in the 
The two questions he would ask the hon. , value which the hon. Member would set 
Member were—had there been an error, upon it, but in the improved mercantile 
committed in the measure of 1819, and in, value. Surely the hon. Member would 
what way were they to correct that error? | not turn round on those parties and say to 
Let the House bear in mind that ten years| them, “‘ you must be the dupes of your 
were now elapsed since the adoption of | confidence in the resolutions of Parlia- 
that measure, which bad since been far- | ment, which state that faith should be 
ther confirmed by repeated decisions of | kept inviolable with the public creditor !” 
that House. Upon that adoption, and its) When the hon. Member deducted from 
subsequent confirmation, a variety of con- | this 800,000,000. the amount standing in 
tracts, mortgages, and other pecuniary en- | the names of those who purchased at a 
gagements, had been entered into, on the | rate nearly equal to the present value, and 
faith that the measures of Parliament | those who had since purchased at a full 
would be strictly persevered in. Heasked, | value, he would find that this sum would 
then, was it advisable that the whole of | be reduced to a very small amount indeed. 
those engagements should be given up? |; He would now come to the alteration in 
—that the faith of Parliament, pledged | the standard of value. It had now existed 
for the measures in which they were | for eleven years, and under it a variety of 
founded, should be broken? But what | contracts and obligations had been entered 
course would the hon. Member take?! into. Would it not, then, he would ask, 
Would he have a paper currency converti- | be a greater evil to depart from the system, 
ble into gold? Would he alter the | than to persist in it as itis? If the hon. 
standard of value, or would he have an | Member thought not, he would again tell 
inconvertible paper currency? If any | him that his best mode of bringing the 
one of those were the measure he would | question to an issue would be to introduce 
point out, and to some of which in his | a measure by which he might show, if it 
own declamatory mood, he had alluded, | could be shown, that no inconvenience 
why should not he, who knew so much on , would result from the alteration. Refer- 
the subject, provoke a discussion by the | ring again to the Bill of 1819, however un- 
introduction of a short bill? A_ single | popularthe assertion, or towhatever degree 
sheet of paper would contain a bill for | of obloquy it might subject him, he would 
any of those objects: why then not intro- | affirm that the introduction of that bill 
duce it atonce? But as the hon. Mem- | was no error. Nodoubt many hon. Mem- 
ber had shrunk from such discussion, he | bers then in the House, who had taken 
would not then enter minutely into it, but | an active share in the discussion of that 
would make a few observations on the | measure, would be ready to relieve him 
facts brought forward by the hon. Mem- | from any degree of personal responsibility 
ber. The hon. Member stated, that we attached to it, by stating that it was one 
had 800,000,000/. of debt, which had | in which they also had joined. Indeed, 
been contracted for in a currency depre- | when he mentioned that it was a mea- 
ciated more than twenty per cent below | sure that had been sanctioned by the 
that in which it was to be paid. But if legislature, he might relieve himself from 





the hon. Member looked to the real facts | 
of the case, he would find that this was | 
not so. Let him consider that a large 
portion of this debt was contracted in a | 
currency nearly as high as that in which 
the public creditor was now paid. But 
suppose the public creditor was to be paid 
only in the currency in which the debt was | 
contracted, he would ask the hon. Member | 
to discriminate who were the parties to ' 


all equitable or Jegal responsibility. But 
without sheltering himself under that, he 
would then contend, that in that mea- 
sure Parliament had pursued the wisest 
and safest course for the welfare of the 
country, and nothing could be more grossly 
incorrect than the assertion that it was 
not so. It was said, that this change in 
the currency had depreciated the value 
of commodities more than twenty per cent, 
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and in fact every degree of distress, every | 
depression of trade, every panic or com- | 
mercial revulsion that had since oc- 

curred, had been attributed to that bill. 

Now it might not be unimportant to ask 

whether there had been no convulsions, 

no panics, no depression, before it became 

a law? Let him beg of the hon. Mem- 

ber to consider what had taken place in 

1793, just at the commencement of the 

war. What was the situation of the coun- 

try in 1797, when we had restricted the 

issue of gold, and had substituted a paper 

currency? What was the state of the | 
country in 1810, when there was not even | 
a whisper of intention to return to cash 
payments? Why, in that very year, acom- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the 
distress, and it reported that credit had 
been destroyed in the country, that 
many of the commercial transactions of 
the country were carried on at a loss of 
from sixty to seventy per cent, that a 
number of manufacturers continued their 
men in employment only to afford them a 
precarious subsistence, and to prevent the 
injury to their machinery which inaction 
occasioned. Every symptom of the country 
at that time was much worse than at 
present, and yet there was then no ap- 
pearance of a return to payments in gold. 
He would next direct the attention of the 
House to the year 1816, and he begged, 
in doing so, to remind the hon. Member 
for Essex, that he then brought forward 
a resolution affirming that agriculture was, 
at that period, in a state of very great dis- 
tress. He did not know whether the hon. 
Member had lately referred to the able 
speech which he then delivered on the 
causes of the distress, or whether, if he 
had, he might not think that the different 
circumstances of the country since then 
would be a just ground for having altered 
his opinion. In that speech, the hon. 
Member attributed the agricultural dis- 
tress to a fall of prices, and he argued 
very powerfully to show, that an incon- 
vertible paper currency would have a pre- 
judicial effect on the value of the produce 
of home tillage. The hon. Member had 
also then argued that a paper currency 
was the effect, and not, as it had been 
since asserted, the cause of high prices. 
He (Mr. Peel) was willing to admit, that 
at the time when the hon. Member made 
his speech, the Bank of England had 
given some intimation of returning to cash 
payments, This induced him to revert to 
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another point connected with the subject 
—namely, the decline in prices. He 
would admit, that great distress was oc- 
casioned by that decline, but he did not 
believe that one tenth of that distress 
could be fairly attributed to the resump- 
tion of cash payments. While he was on 
this point, he begged to say one or two 
words to rescue the memory of the late 
Mr. Ricardo from an imputation which 
had been unjustly cast upon it. Mr. Ri- 
cardo was stated to have said that, the dif- 
ferences between the prices before and 
after the resumption of cash payments was 
only from three to four per cent. Now 
Mr. Ricardo said no such thing. What 
he did sdy was—that the great difference 
between prices before and after the re- 
sumption ofcash payments was a difference 
—he (Mr. Peel) did not know at what 
amount Mr. Ricardo stated it—not re- 
ferable to the change of currency, but 
referable to the change from war to peace ; 
but he said that the amount of reduction 
of price in consequence of a return from 
paper to gold was not more than from 
three to four per cent. Now, when he 
(Mr. Peel) admitted that a great change 
took place in prices after the resumption 
of cash payments, he must look to other 
causes for that change. Let him refer to 
the war, which was of thirty years’ dura- 
tion, and let him look at the prices to 
which all articles were raised during that 
war, and he would ask whether it would 
be possible, under any system of currency, 
to have kept up these prices in time of 
peace. To the return, therefore, from war 
to peace must be attributed the difference 
of prices, and not to any change in the 
currency. Now, going to the period of 
the French war, which he would not stop 
then to defend, he would only say, that in 
his opinion—and he agreed with an hon. 
baronet who said it was a war for the sup- 
port of existing institutions—that it had 
tended to promote the (he hoped) perma- 
nent settlement of Europe. Now, if he 
divided that war into two periods of four- 
teen years, in the first of these, the ex- 
penditure of the country exceeded its reve- 
nue by 189,000,000/. In the second 
period, the excess of expenditure above 
revenue was 236,000,000/., making an ex- 
cess in the two periods of 425,000,0002. 
After such an extraordinary expenditure 
as that, could it be expected, he would 
ask, that the country should resume its 
ordinary condition without great depreg- 
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sion, and whether the same high prices 
could be continued as in war? It 
was with a nation as with an individual : 
if he had, for some cause, whether neces- 
sary for his credit or not, made a large 
anticipation of his income, he could not 
return to his former condition without 
great weakness being apparent in his re- 
sources. Another cause of this great 
difference in prices was, that by the sys- 
tem which Napoleon obliged us to adopt 
with respect to our colonies, we became 
possessed of the monopoly of the trade 
of Europe, and of course that mono- 
poly raised the price of every article 
here, and of the value of the labour ex- 
pended in its production. 
was now at an end, and of course the high 
prices ended with it. It had been re- 
peatedly said, that the transition from a 
state of war to one of peace ought to have 
been over before this; but no mistake could 
be greater than that under which those 
persons laboured who entertained such an 
opinion. They should have recollected 


that it was not possible for countries on | 


the continent of Europe to enter all at 
once into a competition with England, 
the seeds of manufacturing industry were 
so completely blighted every where amongst 
them by the long continuance of hostili- 
ties. In fact, immediately after the ces- 
sation of the war, our manufactures re- 
ceived an impetus rather than a depression ; 
but gradually, as continental industry re- 
sumed its tone, we were driven to the 
necessity of struggling to maintain that 
pre-eminence which we had before unin- 
terruptedly enjoyed. And who could now 
shut his eyes to the conviction that we 
should be obliged and compelled to regu- 
late our prices by theirs, if peace con- 
tinued and capital increased in the hands 
of our competitors, and machinery should 
be introduced amongst them, which we, 
even if that were desirous, had it not in our 
power to prevent? We should be obliged, 
he repeated, to regulate our prices by 
existing circumstances, altered as they 
were to our prejudice, and to abandon 
those which we could exact in the days of 
our monopoly during the war. Was it 
fair, then, to load the authors of the Bill of 
1819—he could not say with calumnies, 
because no personal charges had been 
made against him, but-—with accusations 
of being the causes of evil which was 
referable to circumstances over which 
neither they, nor Parliament itself, could 
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have any possible control? Even from the 
battle of Leipsic, from the first symptoms of 
the downfall of Napoleon’s power, the real 
causes began to operate; nor were they 
long in operation before they exhibited 
their effects. It would be found, by a re- 
ference to dates, that the fall in the price 
of wheat, for example, was not coincident 
with changes in the circulation. On 
June Ist, 1812, for example, the price of 
wheat in the country was 164s. per 
quarter; on the Ist of July it had fallen 
to 141s.; on June Ist, 1813, it was 113s.; 
on the Ist of November, 1814, it was 76s. ; 
and on July Ist, 1815, the quarter of 
wheat which in the same month in 1812, 
had fetched 140s. was sold for 53s. This 
depression was not produced by any al- 
teration in the currency, for no alteration 
took place. It arose from general causes, 
which were then coming into operation, 
and the effects of which still continued. 
On those subjects which, he regretted to 
say, were but little understood, hon. Mem- 
bers would derive much valuable informa- 
tion from a perusal of the many able works 
which had been published in order to put 
political men in possession of the facts and 
arguments necessary to a proper know- 
ledge of what was allowed to be so im- 
portant. But he more particularly al- 
luded to the labours of Mr. Tooke, to 
whose abilities and information he was 
happy to have an opportunity of bearing 
testimony. No man felt sincerer or more 
cordial sympathy for the landed interest 
than he had always entertained. From 
political considerations alone he should 
deeply lament their permanent depression, 
as he thought it necessary to the welfare 
of the State, and the proper balance of 
society, that those who were possessed of 
incomes amounting to from 1,200J. to 
1,500/. a-year should be upheld in their 
station, and it was at all times painful to 
his feelings to be a spectator of their de- 
pression or decline. After the restora- 
tion of the peace, however, it was un- 
reasonable to expect that they could main- 
tain the old prices which had existed in 
times so different from the present. There 
was one cause of the distress now com- 
plained of by agriculturists, which was 
certainly beyond legislative control, and 
which, at the same time, appeared 
to him to be greatly underrated — he 
meant the improvement in steam naviga- 
tion and the mechanism of modern ma- 
chinery, which suddenly brought the bad 
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land of this country into competition with | 
the richest Jand of Ireland and Scotland, ' 
which imported agricultural produce into | 
England with a facility of conveyance un- | 
precedented hitherto. A steam-vessel was ' 
incessantly employed in transporting the | 
produce of the most fertile districts in the | 
west of Ireland to Liverpool, whence it 
was as rapidly transmitted to Manchester, 
where the cargoes were immediately dis- 
posed of. In short, the effect of this in- 
troduction of Irish produce on the agri- 
cultural resources of England was pre- 
cisely similar to that occasioned in the 
West-India islands by the annexation of 
the rich land of Demerara to the British 
Crown. The causes which he had men- 
tioned would continue to operate, maugre 
all our anxiety to remove them or to; 
neutralize their necessary effects. He had | 
taken leave of the Currency Question, and | 
did not intend again to resume it. The | 
hon. Member opposite, he perceived, shock | 
his head on his saying this ; but he hoped 
that he would not shake it again during | 
the Session, if the gesture was indicative | 
of a resolution to bring the subject again | 
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he might himself be said to represent the 
district to which he alluded, and could 
contradict him in any statement he should 
advance if it was incorrect or erroneous. 
Birmingham was the part of England he 
would select; and he did so more particu- 
larly, as it was the nucleus of a certain 
political union, which had extended its ra- 
mifications elsewhere, originating in Bir- 
mingham, he presumed, on account of the 
pre-eminence of suffering among the in- 
habitants over their fellow sufferers in dis- 
tress. Most willingly would he give the 
hon. Member his choice of a test or crite- 
rion of prosperity, and by his own selection 
he should abide. His object was, to com- 
pare the circumstances of the inhabitants 
in 1818 with those under which they were 
so loudly complaining in 1830, in order to 
ascertain how far the bill of 1819 had 
operated as a cause of their depression. 
And first as to the population. In the 
year 1818, there were 18,000 premises, 
including warehouses, in Birmingham ; 
whereas, in 1828, it contained no less than 
22,090 inhabited houses, exclusive of 
warehouses. The hon. Member’s argu- 


under their consideration. In reply to those | ments went to prove that the alteration in 
declaimers who had so vehemently con- | the Currency had depressed the value of 
demned the bill of 1819, as ruinous to the | property, but he was assured that there 
country, he should not deal in counter- | was, nevertheless, in Birmingham, a great 
declamation, or answer their vague as- | increase in its value since the bill had 
sertions and inconsequent conclusions bya} been introduced. Three acres in the 
similar mode of defence, but would rather | neighbourhood of the town had _ been 
confine himself to a few facts, which he | purchased in 1827 for 600/., which were 
submitted were quite sufficient to confute | since sold for 2,426, and ground rents, 
their misrepresentations. He had en-| where forty years remained unexpired, 
deavoured to ascertain the bearing of this | were disposed of at 100 years’ purchase, 
obnoxious measute in several of the large @Land which had been sold in 1826 at 
manufacturing districts, by inquiries into | 3,500/., was bargained for in last No- 


the condition of the population now, as 
compared with what if was at the period 
of its introduction. In the town of Man- 
chester a very animated controversy, the 
House was probably informed, was at pre- 
sent going forward, as to whether the in- 
habitants were distressed or not; some 
contending that they were, and some that 
they were not; nor was it probable that 
the contest would ever know an end until 
circumstances should decide the question 
by their indisputable authority. He should, 
then, pass over Manchester, and likewise 
Liverpool and Leeds, as there were others 
better entitled by local knowledge to speak 
as to the existing state of those places 
than he could pretend to be, but he would 
select the fairest example, where he could 
meet the hon. Member on fair grounds, as 








vember at 4,200/7. The number of licensed 
traders amounted in 1820 to only 198, but 
might be estimated in 1829 so high as 
1,150. Then with respect to the con- 
sumption of the luxuries of life, there was 
an increase in exactly the same ratio. The 
four-wheeled carriages which were charged 
with assessed taxes in 1819 were only 38 ; 
in 1822 they were 44; in 1824 they reached 
94; in 1826 they amounted to 106; and 
in 1828 to 157. The hon. Member might 
say that four-wheeled-carriages were the 
vehicles of the rich, he would descend 
therefore to those of the poor: the num- 
ber of two-wheeled-carriages in Birming- 
ham in 1819 was 3013; in 1822 321; in 
1823 386; and in 1828 no less than 471; 
so that whether the House looked at the 
vehicles of the poor or those of the rich, 
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the result was equally a proof that Bir- 
mingham had increased in prosperity since 
1819. Horses which were charged assessed 
taxes in 1819 were in number 923; in 
1822 they amounted to 791, but in 1823 
and 1825, when the tax was taken off, 
there were no means of ascertaining the 
progressive increase. In 1828, however, 
they might amount to 977. The manu- 
facturing activity, he thought, would be 
best estimated by the amount of tolls on 
the roads in the vicinity of Birmingham ; 
and here also the same increase was mani- 
fest; for the tolls on the Holyhead, Stour- 
bridge, and London roads had been let, 
in 1822, for 1,2002. a year; but in 1829 
they brought 1,767/. The tolls on the 
Kidderminster-road, likewise, were let, in 
1820, at 1,100/. a year; whereas in 1828, 
they were raised to 1,655/. The tolls on 
the Bromsgrove and Birmingham roads let 
in 1822, for 1,164/.; in 1824 for 1,556/. and 
in 1828 for 1,722/. A like increase took 
place in the item of canals. The custom 
on the Worcester and Birmingham canal, 
in 1821 and 1822, averaged at 1001., and 
in 1828 and 1829, its relative prosperity 
was marked by the average of 165/., making 
a difference of 65 per cent. The old Bir- 
mingham canal in1821 and 1822, averaged 
at 93/7. and in 1828 and 1829 at105/. These 
facts, in his opinion, clearly established 
the conclusion, that the bill of 1819 had 
not been productive of that overwhelming 
distress which was described as the conse- 
quence of its operation. Touching the 
subject of that night’s debate, which, after 
all, had no very considerable share in the 
discussion, he could not see what they 
were to do with the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Shaftesbury, who had proposed 
that the House should resolve itself into a 
Committee to consider of the causes of 
that general distress complained of in the 
petitions, and endeavour to devise a remedy 
for the same. On his asking the hon. 
Member, at a quarter to six, what was the 
precise motion which he intended to bring 
forward, the hon. Gentleman replied, that 
he was too old a soldier to give him any 
information upon the subject. The result, 
however, of a fortnight’s deliberation, was 
a motion for a committee of the whole 
House, instead of a Select Committee, and 
he thought that the hon. Member had ju-. 
diciously preferred framing his Motion as 
he had done. But the hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Shoreham, had certainly not 
treated him well. He had not paid the 
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originator of the first Motion that deference 
and respect to which his zeal, assiduity, 
and long cogitation upon the subject had 
so deservedly entitled him. The Motion 
of the Member for Shaftesbury he consi- 
dered by much the better of the two. If 
such distress as was described did in re- 
ality exist, it was greatly preferable that 
an inquiry should be conducted by a com- 
mittee of the whole House, where all 
Members were on a fair equality, and 
where the public was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their proceedings. But the 
hon, Baronet proposed the appointment of 
a committee of twenty-one Members, who 
were to sit and inquire by oral evidence into 
the extent and causes of the distress, and 
also to suggesta remedy. Was it possible 
(he put it to any dispassionate man) that 
such a committee, with such a subject 
before them, could present a satisfactory 
report during either this or the ensuing 
Session. He hoped that the House would 
reject both Motions, not because most of 
those who supported them would desire to 
have an alteration in the currency, but 
from a conviction, that if an inquiry of this 
nature were instituted, large classes in the 
country would immediately infer that a de- 
preciation of the standard, or some mea- 
sure aflecting the currency, was contem- 
plated. Certain indications of a return to 
prosperity were at present beginning to ex- 
hibit themselves, and he had received, no 
later than that very morning, letters from 
Manchester and Leeds, which induced 
him to believe that we had already reached 
the lowest point of depression. Hon. 
Members had observed, that we were en- 
titled at this peculiar season to witness a 
revival of our manufactures, if the distress 
was not entirely irretrievable, and he con- 
curred with them in thinking that the 
breaking up of the severe and long-conti- 
nued frost ought to produce such an effect 
as they anticipated. But he feared the 
disease less than the remedy. The hapless 
fate of a patient under the joint superin- 
tendence of three physicians was adverted 
to in the progress of the debate, and he 
should entertain similar fears for the nation, 
whether submitted to the doctoring of 658 
of the faculty, as proposed by one Gentle- 
man, or to twenty-one as suggested by 
another. He did not like to trust the 
constitution of the country to either of 
those hon. Members, with their bundle of 
preseriptions, which only excited in him 
an involuntary shudder when they were 
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produced. In refusing to assent to both 
propositions now submitted for their adop- 
tion, they were not abandoning their duty, 
but acting consistently with the true inter- 
ests of those whom it was intended to re- 
lieve, shunning an inquiry which would 
only cause fruitless anxiety and excitement, 
and awaken hopes that were doomed to 
disappointment ere they were formed. 

Sir C. Wetherell said, he was not a little 
surprised that nearly the whole speech of 
the right hon. Secretary was a defence of 
what was called his own bill, and that 
scarcely five minutes had been devoted by 
the right hon. Secretary to the discussion 
of the real practical question before the 
House. Nor had the hon. Member for 
Callington been behind him in steering 
from the subject. They had agreed in 
nothing but in going astray from the ques- 
tion under consideration, The hon. Mem- 
ber for Callington was particeps criminis 
with the right hon. Secretary in commit- 
ting this offence against the proceedings of 
the House. The real question was, whether 
so much of agricultural and commercial 
distress prevailed in this country as would 
justify the House in instituting the pro- 
posed inquiry. The right hon. Secretary, 
and his Majesty’s other Ministers said, that 
there was no distress at all. [Cries of 
“No” from all parts of the House.|_ [ Mr. 
Secretary Peel said, he must beg the hon. 
Member's pardon: but his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters said no such thing.] Well, then, the 
hon. Member for Bramber had said so, and 
the speeches of many other hon. Members 
had gone to the same extent. There were 
great contradictions on this point. The 
hon. Member for Bramber (Mr. Irving) said 
that, far from there being any distress at 
Coventry, the weavers there were as fresh as 
a bunch of their own ribands, while the hon. 
Member (Mr. Fyler) near him, who was in 
the habit of visiting these weavers, and 
shaking hands with them, said that their 
distress was great; and he was inclined to 
take the opinion of the hon. Member for 
Coventry in preference to that of the hon. 
Member for Bramber, who did not live at 
Coventry, but, he believed, in Richmond- 
terrace. Then, again, they were told by 
some hon. Members that there was no dis- 
tress, or next to none, at Leeds; but in 
contradiction to such statements, they had 
the authority of an hon. Member whom he 
was afraid he should not describe correctly, 

he meant the able, the enlightened, the 
accomplished Member for Newark—able 
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as a writer and as a reasoner,—striking in 
his eloquence,—well versed in ancient and 
modern learning, and accomplished in his 
mode of applying that learning. [ The loud 
and general burst of laughter which fol- 
lowed this sentence prevented our hearing 
whether the hon. and learned Member 
finished the encomium here.| The autho- 
rity of men like the worthy Member for 
Newark was at least better than the un- 
opened budgets of the right hon. Secretary 
and the right hon. Master of the Mint. 
He meant to support the amendment for 
the appointment of a Select Committee. 
He thought that the country had a right 
to information by means of its Representa- 
tives; and he believed the best way, as 
well as the most usual and parliamentary 
way, of gaining that information, was to 
appoint a Select Committee. He rejected 
and repudiated the notion that those who 
voted for this Motion meant to disturb the 
present currency, and to substitute a paper 
currency. He meant no such thing; and 
to prevent this, and get rid of the objection 
on this account, let there be an instruction 
to the committee that they should not en- 
tertain the Currency Question. He begged 
to press upon the consideration of the 
House this mode of getting rid of the ob- 
jection which induced the right hon. Secre- 
tary to oppose the Motion. A committee 
would at least obtain some valuable in- 
formation for the House. The right hon. 
Secretary had alluded to several periods 
of distress subsequent to 1792, but in 
1793 and in 1811, under the administra- 
tion both of Mr, Pitt and Lord Liverpool, 
when distress prevailed, those Ministers 
proposed that committees should be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the distress: with 
these illustrious examples before the right 
hon. Secretary, it was extraordinary that 
he should pursue a directly different course. 
Conceiving that the appointment of a Select 
Committee would be neither derogatory to 
the dignity of Ministers, nor imply a cen- 
sure on them, while it would give satisfac- 
tion to the people, he should certainly vote 
for the Amendment of the hon. Baronet. 

Mr. O’ Connell rose amidst loud cries of 
“ Question.” As soon as the hon. Mem- 
ber could obtain a hearing, he said that he 
felt he could not at that late hour do jus- 
tice to his constituents, and that he begged, 
therefore, to move that the debate be 
adjourned. [Cries of “No, no.” | 

Mr. Peel said, it appeared to him that 
this discussion might be very easily brought 
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to aclose now, and that he did not think 
they would be consulting the public in- 
terest by devoting their time for a fourth 
night to a measure which caused all other 
business to be neglected. He had done 
all he could to bring on this Motion, and 
to have it fully discussed, and he should 
therefore oppose the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Clare, and take the sense 
of the House upon it if it were necessary. 

[After a desultory conversation on the 
question of adjournment between Mr. 
Hume, Sir E. Knatchbull, Mr. Huskisson, 
Mr. Davenport, and other hon. Members, 
the gallery was cleared for a division. 
While we were excluded from the gallery, 
we understood two divisions took place: 
the first on the simple question of the ad- 
journment of the House till Monday, on 
which there appeared — Ayes 9; Noes 
341. The second division was on the 
Motion, that this House do now adjourn: 
Ayes 12; Noes 329. 

{An Hon. Member, as we were informed, 
then expressed his intention of re-divid- 
ing the House on the Motion of adjourn- 
ment till Monday: upon which 

Mr. Peel said, he should be unwilling to 
throw any obstruction in the way of hon. 
Members expressing their opinions, and 
therefore would propose that the further 
discussion of the Question should stand 
over till Tuesday.---Ordered accordingly. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 22. 


Mrinurgs.] Returns ordered. Copies of three Letters from 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company to the 
Governor-general in Council at Fort William, Bengal; to 
the Governor in Council at Fort St. George; and to 
the Governor in Council at Bombay, all dated March 10th, 
1850. 

Petitions presented. Praying that the Trade to India might 
be thrown open—By the Earl of HArpwickr, from the 
Borough of Wigan, in Lancashire :——-By.Lord ARBUTHNOT, 
from the Royal Borough of Lanark:—By the Earl of 
Rosstyn, from the Cotton-weavers of Glasgow. By Earl 
STANHOPE, from the Agriculturists of Nottingham, repre- 
senting the Distressed State of Agriculture, and praying 
relief :—and from the Agricultural Society of Holderness, to 
the same effect. 

[The noble Earl stated, that the farmers 
were living on their capital, that the la- 
bourers were in a state of starvation, and he 
strongly recommended the petitions to their 


Lordships’ notice. ] 
And by the Earl of Rosrrrry, from the farmers of West 
Lothian, against the new Tax on Spirits in Scotland. 
[The Petitioners were most respectable, 
the noble Earl said, and many of them 
were personally known to himself, But 
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he could not concur with them that 
this small additional duty of two-pence 
per gallon would do them anyinjury. He 
approved of the measure for removing the 
Duty on Beer and augmenting the Duty on 
Spirits, which, in his opinion, would do no 
injury either to the grower of barley, or to 
the distiller. ] 


Rerorms 1n Courts or Jusrice.] 
The order of the day was read for the Mo- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor to introduce 
a Bill to facilitate the Administration of 
Justice ; on which 

The Lord Chancellor rose, to make, he 
said, his promised statement concerning 
the improvements in progress and in con- 
templation, in the modes of procedure in 
the Courts of Law and Equity, and Eccle- 
siastical Courts, as he had given notice he 
would do on occasion of moving the first 
reading of a bill connected with those im- 
provements. His object, on the present 
occasion, was to explain the general nature 
and description of those measures of im- 
provement so that their Lordships might 
bethe better able to understand the separate 
provisions as they came in detail before 
them. He felt himself more particularly 
called on to do so, as the subject was men- 
tioned in his Majesty’s Speech at the 
opening of the Session, and the attention 
of the two Houses of Parliament called to 
it. His Majesty had then stated, that his 
attention had been of late earnestly directed 
to various important considerations con- 
nected with improvements in the general 
administration of justice: their Lord- 
ships must therefore be prepared to expect 
some communication similar to that he 
proposed to make. He should not feel it 
necessary however to enter into any details, 
from the consideration that each measure 
must be particularly submitted to their 
Lordships’ attention as they all came suc- 
cessively before Parliament. All he pro- 
posed to do at present was, to lay before 
their Lordships the general scope of the 
proposed improvements. Even of this he 
was aware, that the several parts might 
appear dry and forbidding; but their Lord- 
ships would no doubt recollect that these 
were matters of the utmost importance to 
the liberty, property, and even the lives of 
the subject, and would therefore be dis- 
posed to listen with the attention the mat- 
ter deserved. In the first place, he soli- 
cited their Lordships’ attention to what had 
been done, and what was intended to be 
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done, with respect to the Criminal Law, in 
the course of the present Session. It was 
to his right hon. friend, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, that the 
gratitude of the country was most particu- 
larly due for what had been done in this 
respect. From his situation he had been 
enabled to pay, and had paid, most parti- 
cular attention to the state of the Criminal 
Law, and had in that department already 
introduced many important improvements. 
He had abolished many obsolete and useless 
forms, such as those about benefit of clergy, 
and other matters of the same description, 
which impeded instead of promoted the ad- 
ninistrationofjustice. Having brushed away 
these antiquated, and now cumbrous and 
inconvenient appendages, he was in a con- 
dition to look at the state of the law itself, 
as it was scattered through the Statute- 
bock ; and beginning with the subject of | 
larceny, he went on to consolidate the laws | 


relative to malicious offences against per- | 


sons and property. He was now y employed 
in consolidating the whole of the laws re- 
lative to forgery, and relative to the punish- 
ment of death for violations of the right of 
property. On the whole, he had caused 
to be repealed no less than four hundred 
statutes, and had taken away the punish- 
ment of death from nearly three hundred 
offences. Vor this, too, as well as for 
other things, his right hon. friend was well 
entitled to the gratitude of his country. 
There was manifestly a very great advant- 
age in the course pursued ; for, instead of 
such a multitude of particular Acts, the 
whole of the law on a given subject was 
reduced to five or six Acts. It was by this 
means brought more distinctly under the 
view of the legislator, and as he advanced 
with a certain set of improvements, he saw 
the way more clearly towards others; he 
could more accurately detect defects, and 
with greater facility and safety apply the 
remedy. From the consideration of this 
branch of the subject, he passed on to the 
proceedings with respect to the Civil Law 
Courts. Their Lordships were aware that 
two years ago a Commission was appointed 
to examine into the state of the Law of this 
Country, as administered in the superior 
Courts of Law. ‘That Commission had 
made two Reports, and a Bill had been 
already prepared, and another was in pro- 
gress, to carry its suggestions into effect. 
The superior Courts of Law in this country 
were the Courts of King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and the Exchequer. Each of these 
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Courts was originally differently consti- 
tuted ; the Court of King’s Bench was a 
Court of Criminal Jurisdiction,— the Court 
of Common Pleas entirely one of a Civil 
character, while the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Exchequer was confined to the 
cognizance of those suits which concerned 
the royal revenue. In process of time the 
Court of King’s Bench assumed jurisdic- 
tion in certain civil cases, and at length 
in all civil cases whatever. It had inter- 
fered first in the civil suits of those who 
were in the custody of its own officer; and 
then by a fictitious allegation, which it 
would not allow to be controverted, that 





| all persons who chose to bring suits into 
| the Court were in the custody of its own 
| officer, it assumed jurisdiction in all civil 
| suits whatever. So the Court of Exchequer, 
| which in its origin was a Court whose 
| jurisdiction was confined solely to the 
| Crown revenues, assumed a similar juris- 
| diction over all civil suits whatever, by 
| means of a fiction, whereby it was alleged, 
| and the allegation not allowed to be con- 
| troverted, that the plaintiff was debtor and 
accountant to his Majesty, and that by 
the defendant’s refusing to pay him what 
he owed him, he rendered him the less able 
to pay the debt due from him to the Sove- 
reign. In this manner the Court of Ex- 
'chequer contrived to assume jurisdiction 
in all civil cases. Their Lordships might 
easily understand that a different mode of 
practice prevailed in each of these Courts, 
and that the forms were distorted with 
fictions. With respect to the practice of 
the Court of King’s Bench, it required two 
closely-printed octavos, with distinct rules 
in each page, to give a fair view of it; and 
the case with respect to the Common Pleas 
was the same. With respect to the Court 
_of Exchequer, there was no corresponding 
publication ; but if there had been one, it 
must have been still more complicated 
and voluminous. It was intended by the 
measures now in contemplation, to shorten 
and simplify the practice of these Courts, 
and to assimilate them to each other, and 
to curtail the expense of suits in all the 
Courts as muchas possible. The effect 
would be, to render the process not only 
moreeasily understood by people in general, 
but more intelligible to those persons «ho 
might be preparing their way to the Bar. 
It was lamentable to think that it was ne- 
cessary for these who were intended for 
the Bar to spend so much of their time in 
making themselves masters of mere forms 
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and technicalities, instead of thesubstantial | sioners had acted with more discretion and 
parts of the law, and instead of improving | wisdom; and whilst they stript the science 
themselves in general knowledge; and, ' of idle, cumbrous, unnecessary, and com- 


therefore, the more the mode of procedure 
was simplified the better. That was the 
first point on this head ; and, for the pur- 
pose which he had mentioned, a bill had 
been prepared, and laid on the Table of the 
other House, and it would be for their Lord- 
ships to judge whether it had adopted the 
wise and proper course to carry the object 
into effect or not. The second report of the 


plicated forms, they retained the essential 
part, as being most useful, and even essen- 
tial, to the due administration of the law. 
With respect to this subject, also, he 
hoped that when their Lordships should 
have the measure distinctly before them, 
and see what it was, they would be of opinion 
that on this branch of the improvements 


‘the Commissioners had done essential ser- 


Commissioners related to a subject of great 
importance, namely, the science of Special | 
'mended the enacting of some subsidiary 


Pleading. Hehad heard that it had been 


said in another place, that special pleading | 


ought to be abolished. The Commis- 
sioners, however, did not think so; and, in 


his opinion, they thought wisely. Any | 


one might understand that what occasioned 
the greatest expense in the proceedings at 
law was the trial; and, with reference to 
this, the science of special pleading was 
most important. What was special plead- 
ing? It was to bring the issues to be tried, 
both as law for the Judge, and fact for the 
Jury, to the shortest and most distinct 
points, so that the parties might know 
precisely to what, at the trial, they would 
have to apply themselves, and make their 
preparations, as to witnesses and other 
matters, accordingly. If there were no 
special pleading, and the matters in differ- 
ence were not thus made short and distinct, 
the suitor could not so well know how to 
prepare himself for the trial; and, in 
making preparations to meet every sup- 
posable case, he would be put to most 
enormous and unnecessary expense ; and, 
in addition, there would be such a constant 
succession of mistakes at nist prius, that 
the number and expense of new trials would 
be enormously multiplied. The Commis- 
sioners, therefore, did wisely in refusing to 
abolish a system which prevented con- 
fusion, and complication, and uncertainty, 
at the trials. Special pleading was no 
more than this: The plaintiff stated his 
case, the defendant pleaded (that is, an- 
swered), the plaintiff replied, and so on, 
and in this manner the matters in issue 
were brought to precise points in a short 
time, and these points were the precise and 
distinct questions—if of fact, to be decided 
by the Jury; if of law, by the Judge and 
the Court. To be sure, special pleading, 
like every thing human, was liable to abuses, 
but it did not therefore follow that it ought 
to be altogether abolished. The Commis- 





vice to the country. He ought to mention, 
also, that the Commissioners had recom- 


provisions in aid of Courts of Law, which 
in many cases would supersede the neces- 
sity of applying to Courts of Equity at all. 
To this extent, then, matters had gone, and 


| were now in progress to a conclusion. 


But this was not all; for the Commis- 
sioners and the Government had paid at- 
tention to a matter of great practical im- 
portance—namely, the actual state of the 
superior Courts of Law as to the quantity 
of business before them. It appeared that. 
during the last five years, 11,000 causes 
had been tried at the Court of King’s 
Bench, 3,000 at the Court of Common 
Pleas, and at the Exchequer only 500. 
During that period, he believed, that in 
the City of London not a single Special 
Jury cause had been tried by the Court of 
Exchequer. When he was attorney- 
general, he had brought a bill into Par- 
liament, which was passed into a law, 
which enabled three of the Judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench to sit under the 
King’s warrant for some days out of term, 
for the despatch of term business. That 
measure he always, however, contemplated 
as a temporary, and not a permanent one. 
But it must be permanent, unless some 
other kind of assistance was provided for 
the Court of King’s Bench. Although 
additional facilities were given for the des- 
patch of business in the Court of King’s 
Bench, by the plan which he had proposed, 
yet additional business flowed into it in 
proportion. The Court of King’s Bench 
was the favourite Court, and all crowded 
into it who thought they could get to a 
hearing in a reasonable time, so that it was 
as much overwhelmed with business as 
ever. But the three Judges sat in a sepa- 
cate Court, away from the ordinary Court 
where the Chief Justice sat; which was 
attended with many inconveniences. At 
present the business done by the Judges 
Z2 
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sitting in banco out of term was done by 
three, the time of the Lord Chief Justice 
being wholly occupied in trying causes at 
nisi prius. Now this was inconvenient 
in many respects, for it often happened 
that questions of law sent for the opinion 
of the Court, from some of the Equity 
Courts, had to be decided by three of the 
Judges, without the valuable aid of the 
Chief Justice. It was alsoa matter of consi- 
derable importance, that the three Judges 
sat, in a great measure, apart from the 
public, whose presence had a good effect 
both on the Bar and the Bench. He knew 
that a young man when at the Bar was 
proud when he had a special case to argue 
in the presence of the public in a crowded 
Court. This was a great stimulus to young 
men, and encouraged them to exertion, 
He did not mean to say that they neglected 
the business of their clients, but certainly 
they were deprived of a great stimulus to 
exertion when they were withdrawn from 
the view of the public.—It was, therefore, 
desirable that the business in the Law 
Courts should be conducted in the pre- 
sence of the public, and in the open view 
of the whole profession. It was one great 
object of the Commissioners, that the busi- 
ness of the Courts should be as much 
equalised as possible among the whole of 
the Courts, and that no Court should have 
too mach, or rather that each Court should 
be able to despatch the business that came 
before it. The Court of Common Pleas 
had full as much business as it ought to 
have; for he was convinced that neither 
Judges nor Counsel ought to have their 
time so totally occupied in the duties of 
their profession as to have no time to 
attend to anything else. He thought that 
Judges ought to have some time for relaxa- 
tion, and for attending to objects of science 
and literature, and general knowledge, so 
as to be able to kecp up, and even to add 
to what they had before acquired; and in 
this view he was satisfied that the Judges 
of the Common Pleas did as much bu- 
siness in their profession as any Judges 
could reasonably be called on todo, With 
regard to the Court of Exchequer, it was 
well known that it sat in adouble capacity— 
both as a Court of Common Law and a 
Court of Equity. Properly speaking, the 
Barons, when they sat as a Court of Equity, 
might be assisted by the Lord High Trea- 
surer and the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
but of late years these had not attended, 
and the consequence was, that both at 
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Law and in Equity the Barons only sat 
in Court. From the inconvenience sup- 
posed to result from this, a regulation had 
been adopted, by which the Lord Chief 
Baron sat in Equity, while the three Barons 
sat at Common Law, and in both they sat 
without doing much business. One cause 
of this, no doubt, was, that the Court of 
Exchequer was in some measure closed to 
the general practitioner, and that the busi- 
ness must be conducted through the 
medium of a law-officer of the Court. 
To remedy this, the Commissioners pro- 
posed that the Common Law _ business 
should be detached from the Court of 
Exchequer. ‘They thought, and he consi- 
dered the opinion to be weil founded, that 
this would have the effect, as the practice of 
all the Common Law Courts would be assi- 
milated, of taking off the surplus business, 
which now pressed chiefly on the Court of 
the King’s Bench, and thus one of the 
great evils complained of would be re- 
moved. If, besides separating the Common 
Law business from the Court of Exchequer, 
an additional Judge in Equity should be 
appointed, for a time at least, there would 
be good reason to believe that the other 
Courts of Equity would be relieved from 
the pressure which they at present labour 
under.—-There was another measure of 
great importance which had engaged the 
attention of his Majesty’s Ministers, and 
one which would be attended with but 
little additional expense, or at least less 
than was commonly imagined; this was, 
the subject of the Welsh Jurisdiction, and 
the appointment of an additional Judge to 
each of the Courts. The subject of the 
Welsh Jurisdiction had often been brought 
under the notice of Parliament, and two 
Reports had been made concerning it. 
The opinion of the Commissioners was, 
which he believed was also the general 
opinion, that it should be assimilated to 
that of England. The present system was 
established in the reign of Henry 8th, and 
the object of it was, to extend to the Welsh 
the same law and the same mode of ad- 
ministering justice which prevailed in 
England; and the only reason why that 
object was not attained was, the difficulty 
of communication which then existed be- 
tween the one country and the other. 
But that difficulty had now been removed ; 
the reason no longer existed ; and it was 
proposed, therefore, that two of the addi- 
tional Judges should be appropriated to that 
jurisdiction, and hold the Assizes there in 
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the same manner as in England. By 
doing this they were only following the 
object of Henry 8th, which was to have 
the laws administered in the same manner | 
in Wales as in England. He would not 
enter into the details of the bill for carry- 
ing this proposed measure into execution, 
as the bill was in the other House, and 
would soon be before their Lordships. He ' 
merely now stated the general scope of the | 
measures in contemplation and in progress, 
that their Lordships, from understanding 
the general system beforehand, might be | 
better prepared for the consideration of the | 
particular details, when they should be | 
calied upon to decide upon them. There | 
was another subject which had engaged | 
the attention of Government, and that 
also was one of very considerable import- | 
ance—he alluded to the subject of Jury | 
Trial in Scotland. Commissioners had | 
been appointed, at one time, to consider this | 
subject, and a considerable difference of | 
opinion prevailed. Many thought that | 
Jury Trial was not at all adapted to the! 
law and to the proceedings in the Scotch | 
Courts; and it was resolved, and he | 
thought wisely, that, in the first place, the | 
system should not be incorporated with 
the Court of Session, but tried in a sepa- | 
rate Court, by way of experiment. A great | 
portion both of the people and the lawyers , 
of Scotland were prejudiced against it, and | 
therefore it was tried in a separate tribunal. | 
The experiment had been made; and the | 
result. he had reason to believe was, that | 
many of those who had felt the strongest 
prejudice against it, and thought it utterly 
incompatible with the due administration 
of the Scotch Law, had now changed | 
their opinion, and thought that it might 
be incorporated with advantage into the 
general system of the superior Courts 
of Scotland. A measure accordingly was 
in contemplation for effecting that object, | 
and also to promote the gencral improve- | 
ment of the mode of procedure in that 
country. Another subject of great im- 
portance had also engaged the attention of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, although they 
were not prepared to bring any specific 
measure on the subject before Parliament : 
that was the law of Real Property, particu- 
larly with respect to the branch of Convey- 
ancing. Commissioners had been ap- 
pointed thoroughly to consider the subject, 
and among these were some of the most 
eminent members of the Bar connected with 
that particular branch of the law. They had . 
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paid the greatest attention to the inquiry, 
and had met with considerable difliculties 
in the course of it. They had not yet 
been able to make a report; but they ex- 
pected that they soon would be. He knew 
that they contemplated getting rid of many 
useless forms, and much of the expense 
which attended the transfer of real pro- 
perty. There were, no doubt, many diffi- 
culties in the way of making these altera- 
tions, but diligent investigation would 
probably suggest a means of successfully 
accomplishing, at least a considerable 
improvement, if not a complete reform in 
this branch of the law. Another measure 
of great importance, which had also en- 
gaged the attention of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters was, the state of the procedure and 
administration of the law in the Eccle- 
siastical Courts. A commission, composed 
of very learned men, had been appointed 
to inquire into the subject, and they would, 
no doubt, collect and communicate much 
valuable information. There had been 
examples, at no very remote date, of tlhe 
very defective state of the procedure in 
these Courts, and of the necessity which 
existed for amendment; and perhaps it 
would be desirable that the provincial 
tribunals of this description should be 
abolished. It might be highly expedient 
that those modes of proceeding should be 
changed which had been established at 
diflerent times, and under very different 
circumstances. He had called their 
Lordships’ attention to this rapid survey of 
the general scope of the proposed altera- 
tions and improvements in the law in 
general, as introductory to a particular 
object which he had in view with refer- 
ence to the Court of Chancery. If it 
were so important that the best modes of 
procedure and of administering the law 
should be adopted with respect to other 
Courts, what must be the importance with 
reference to the Court of Chancery ? 
Their Lordships might judge when he 
informed them that there were forty mil- 
lions sterling of the money of his Majesty’s 
subjects in that Court. A commission 
had been appointed some years ago to 
consider the state of the procedure and 
the administration of the law in_ that 
Court, and he had heard that it had been 
said in another place that the commission 
had been productive of no advantage, and 
had only occasioned needless expense. 
The one assertion was just as correct as 
the other, That commission had been 
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attended with no expense, except for 
the salary of the Secretary and the rent 
of the room in which the Commis- 
sioners sat, for the able men who had 
composed it had attended gratuitously. 
As for the advantage derived from the 
Commission, it had effected, perhaps, 
with one exception, as much as it could. 
The object of the commissioners was, 
to shorten the system of procedure pre- 
vious to the trial, and they had made 
many valuable suggestions for that pur- 
pose; and many regulations had been 
already made in order to carry their re- 
commendations into effect. 
them were embodied into the orders for 
the regulation of the proceedings of the 
Court, others were incorporated into the 
bills which had been brought into Par- 
Jiament. Those which could be carried 
into execution without the sanction of 
Parliament had been already adopted, and 
for those which could not, the Ministers 
then sought the sanction of Parliament. 
A great deal had, in fact, been already 
done towards simplifying the proceedings 
in the earliest stages, and indeed all that 
could conveniently be done. The next 
and the great point was the hearing of 
causes, and the subsequent proceedings. 
Of the delay a complaint had always pre- 
vailed, from the time of Lord Bacon to 
this day, and it had happened that the 
arrears had accumulated to a great extent, 
so that even thirty years had elapsed before 
a final decree could be pronounced. But 
there was one consolation at this day, and 
that was, that for the last five years there 
was no increase in the arrears; and if 
they could once get rid of the arrears, the 
present establishment of the Court of 
Chancery might be sufficient to keep 
down the arrear in future. Casualties, 
however, might occur, as in the case of 
that most able judge, the present Master 
of the Rolls, and of Sir Thomas Plumer. 
Besides the casualties of indisposition, 
many might occur from deaths and vacan- 


cies. But still, if the arrear were once 
got rid of, he believed that it might be 


kept down by the present strength of the 
Court of Chancery, and he was willing to | 
qualify the proposition which he had | 


made last year for an additional Equity 
Judge, to the extent of that possibility. 
But if they were to appoint an additional 
Judge to each of the Courts of Common 
Law, it would be but unwise policy, as it 
appeared to him, to deny an additional 
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Judge to the Court of Chancery, the 
arrear in which it was so very important 
to get rid of. But he would suggest this 
qualification, that when the arrear should 
be got rid of, in case of a vacancy in that 
office occurring by resignation or death, 
his Majesty, with the advice of his Privy 
Council, should be enabled to decline 
filling up the vacancy, and so discontinue 
the appointment. This might easily be 
done, for the new Judge would act with 
the machinery of the Court of Chancery 
already in opezation, and no new officers 
would be appointed—for whom, in case of 
discontinuing the Judge, compensation 
must be provided. ‘This would create no 
new establishment, and the only addi- 
tional expense would be the salary of the 
Judge himself. Even without the death or 
resignation of any of the Chancery Judges, 
the new Judge might, when the arrears 
were got rid of, be transferred to any 
of the other Courts if necessary. He 
ascribed the fact, that there had been 
no recent increase of arrear in the busi- 
ness of Chancery, to the fact of the 
Master of the Rolls having most. re adily, 
and with that willingness with which 
he listened to any proposition for facili- 
tating the despatch of business, acceded 
to the suggestion which was made to him, 
that he should hold his sitting in the 
morning instead of in the evening. The 
Master of the Rolls now sat in the morn- 
ing, and had drawn to him a separate Bar, 
which was attended with most advanta- 
geous results to the suitors of the Court. 
He did not know what was the exact 
state of the arrear of the Court of Chance- 
ry, up to the moment in which he spoke, 
but by the returns laid on the Table of the 
other House, up to last Hilary Term, it 
appeared that the arrear was in some 
degree corresponding to the state in which 
it was at the same period of the last year. 
The only objection that he had heard 
to the appointment of an additional Judge 
in the Court of Chancery was this,—it was 


| said, “ If you multiply the Judges, you 


facilitate the hearing, but you increase the 
Tle was not aware of 
| the value of this objection, but one great 
answer to it was this, that the chief 
business of the Court, and indeed the 
principal reason of the delay in hearing 
causes, was the number of motions. In 
Lord Hardwicke’s time, motions connected 
with a cause for hearing were refused. 
Lord Hardwicke used to say, “ I will not 
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hear the motion, but I will hear the 
cause, because that may get rid of the 
motion altogether.” There were now, 
however, so many motions, that this could 
not be always done. Some of those 
motions occupied as Jong a time as would 
be sufficient for the hearing of the cause 
itself. f, therefore, they could by any 
means diminish the number of motions, 
they would diminish the delay in hearing 
the causes, and there would be little fear 
of having any increase in the number of 
appeals. So great, however, was the 
number of motions, and so_ pressing 
were barristers in urging them on the 
attention of the Court, that the Chancellor 
had not time for hearing appeals. It fre- 
quently happened that when he called on 
a cause, one barrister stcod up, and said, 
‘‘[ have a motion to make for an injunc- 
tion, which is necessary to prevent a great 
waste of property.” Another said, “ J 
have a motion for the appointment of 
a receiver, which is essential to the inter- 
est of partics before the Court.” The 
Chancellor had no option ; he was obliged 
to hear these motions ; and inthis way the 
hearing of causes and of appeals was 
delayed. In the course of last year he 
had only been able to devote thirty days 
to the hearing of appeals. If he were 
allowed only fifty days in the year to 
hear, or if any other course were taken to 
dispose of the motions, the arrear would 
soon be got under. It had been stated 
that there would be an increase of appeals 
from the Court of Chancery to that House. 
The increase, however, he believed, would 
be very small. At present there were only 
six such appeals, and that would make no 
very inconvenient addition to the number 
on the books. The whole number of ap- 
peals on the book at the commencement 
of this Session was between eighty and 
ninety; and of these, thirty had been 
already disposed of. The arrangement 
made in this respect by his noble and 
learned friend would enable their Lord- 
ships to sit five days in the week, and in 
that way he hoped that before the end of 
the Session the whole of them would be 
disposed of. Their Lordships were at 
present hearing appeals which had been 
set down last year, and that was proceed- 
ing with as much speed as in the Courts of 
Common Law; for cases on Writs of Error 
could not be brought to hearing before the 
lapse of a year. No inconvenience, there- 
fore, was likely to arise from any increase 
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of appeals to their Lordships. One word 
as to what had been said with respect to 
the Privy Council. It had been stated 
that that Court required great alterations 
in its constitution and in its practice as to 
hearing appeals. He was not of that 
opinion. It had the advantage on most 
occasions of the presidency of the Master 
of the Rolls, or of some other distinguish- 
ed law officer, who gave his constant at- 
tention to the business which was brought 
before it. He saw therefore no necessity 
for any alteration, The valuable assist- 
ance which had been given by his noble 
and learned friend (Lord Wynford) for the 
half of last year, and by the Master of the 
Rolls for the other half, had been so 
effectual that there was no arrear in that 
Court. He spoke this in the presence 
of his noble friend the President of the 
Council. But to revert to the recom- 
mendations of the Chancery Commission, 
the Commissioners had made many sug- 
gestions with respect to the Masters’ 
office, and many of these suggestions had 
been carried into effect. It had been 
stated that the Masters in Chancery led 
lives of idleness, and that they had, in 
fact, little or nothing to do. He could 
state from his own knowledge of the prac- 
tice of the Court, that this imputation was 
unfounded. Looking at the busiuess of 
the last four years, he found that they had 
presented on an average 4,000 reports and 
certificates, and when their Lordships re- 
collected that many of these required days 
of anxious labour and inquiry, they might 
judge how unfounded any charge of idle- 
ness against them must be. He could 
also state that there was a very small 
arrear in proportion to the business de- 
spatched. One of the circumstances re- 
commended by the Commissioners with 
respect to the Masters in Chancery was of 
the utmost importance. It related to the 
manner in which the Masters were paid. 
A great proportion of the emoluments 
received by the Masters was derived 
from what was called Copying; the 
Masters and their clerks were paid, partly 
by fees on copying, and partly by direct 
demand for money. From this cireum- 
stance had arisen the imputation against 
the Masters, that they endeavoured to 
lengthen the proceedings, and that they 
were in the habit of multiplying copies 
beyond the necessary number. He be- 
lieved the imputation to be altogether un- 
founded ; but still it was desirable to re- 
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move even the source of unfounded impu- 
tations, when the person against whom 
they were made were in the discharge of 
judicial functions. He admitted, too, 
that the Masters ought to be paid in 
a different manner. This was a subject of 
considerable difficulty, but he had devised 
another mode of payment, which he be- 
lieved their Lordships would approve, 
and which, he trusted also would not be 
objected to by the Masters. The mode 
which he should propose,—a mode, be it 
observed, which imposed no additional ex- 
pense upon the public,—was, that the fees 
of the Masters should be received as they 
had been hitherto; that they should be 
carried to a fund, to be called the “ Masters’ 
Fund;” and that out of this fund the 
Masters should for the future be paid. In 
his opinion a proper remuneration for a 
Master would be 3,000/. a year. Under 
the present system many of the Masters 
made considerably more than 3,000/. a 
year; but he should propose that no 
Master appointed hereafter should receive 
more than 3,000/. a year, or any other sum 
at which the Parliament might think pro- 
per to fix a Master’s salary. He should 
not, however, propose that the Masters 
should be remunerated wholly by means 
of a salary; but that their remuneration 
should arise, partly from a salary, and 
partly from a fee on each report. He had 
adopted this mixed mode of remuneration, 
in order that the Masters might not be de- 
prived of that stimulus which, though it 
was perhaps a matter of small consider- 
ation with respect to a Judge who acted in 
public, was certainly a matter that should 
not be lost sight of with regard to Judges 
who discharged their functions, not in pub- 
lic but in private. He proposed, therefore, 
that the salary of a Master in Chancery 
should be 3,000/. a year, and that the 
emoluments of every new Master should 
be limited to that sum. He believed that 
most of the present Masters would agree 
to the plan he proposed of carrying all the 
fees into one fund, to be called the ‘*Mas- 
ters’ Fund,” out of which they should be 
paid; but some of the present Masters, 
probably, would not consent to this ar- 
rangement. By this mode, however, they 
would effect all that was at present prac- 
ticable, and they would be able ultimately 
to accomplish the object which the Com- 
missioners had in view. Their Lordships 
could not conceive the barrier to improve- 
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arose from the present mode of remuner- 
ation. To give their Lordships an instance, 
he would mention that the Court of Chan- 
cery made, among other orders, one re- 
specting the mode of taking accounts, 
directing that accounts should be taken in 
a particular manner. This order was pub- 
lished, but the Masters refused to act upon 
it. And why? Because, they said, it 
would diminish the fees of certain persons 
in the Report-office. The Court again was 
unable for the same reason to diminish the 
length of reports. The Court could indeed 
make an order which, if carried into effect, 
would attain that object, but if the conse- 
quence of that order was also the diminu- 
tion of the fees of any particular person, 
the order would not be acted upon, and 
would therefore be nugatory. This mode 
of remuneration once got rid of, they might 
do a great deal. When he stated to their 
Lordships that he proposed to add a new 
Judge to the Court of Chancery,—that ap- 
pointment being qualified and restrained 
in the manner he had mentioned,—he had 
not, he believed, told their Lordships that 
by this addition no new expense would be 
imposed upon the public. It had given 
great gratification to him, and it would 
doubtless be a source of gratification to 
their Lordships also, to find that this ap- 
pointment might be made without adding 
to the public expense. There was a fund 
in the Court of Chancery, the nature of 
which he could not explain to their Lord- 
ships in any better way than by likening it 
to the unclaimed dividends remaining in 
the Bank of England. This fund had its 
origin 100 years ago; and had produced an 
income of between 50,0002. and 60,0002. 
a year. It had been applied by the legis- 
lature, at various times, to various purpo- 
ses connected with the Court,—such as 
the building of offices, and in part pay- 
ment of the salaries of the Vice-Chancel- 
lor, the Masters, and the Registrars. 
There was now remaining of it a clear sur- 
plus which produced an income of 30,0007. 
a year; and it was his intention to propose 
that the salary of the new Judge should be 
paid out of this fund. What he had said 
with respect to the Masters would apply 
almost in the same degree tothe Registrars. 
It was the business of the Registrars to 
draw up the decrees of the Court, and it 
was of the utmost importance to the suitors 
that the functions of the Registrars should 
be performed without delay. In this view 
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ed that two new Registrars should be ap- 
pointed. One of the objects of his bill 
was, to carry this recommendation of the 
Commissioners into effect: but no addi- 
tional expense would be thereby incurred ; 
for the fees which were now received by 
four Registrars would then be divided 
among the six. He would not then enter 
into any details respecting the duties of the 
Registrars and the arrangements contemp- 
lated, but content himself with observing, 
that what he had said with respect to the 
Masters would apply also to the Registrars. 
Thus, then, he had given their Lordships 
a general outline of the steps which had 
been taken to facilitate the progress of a 
cause in the Chancery Court; and he had 
called the attention of their Lordshipstothe 
measures in contemplation for the further- 
ance of the same object by the appoint- 
ment of an additional Judge, and by ar- 
rangements with respect to the Masters 
and the Registrars. But there was another 
point connected with this part of the sub- 
ject on which he had yet to touch. The 
Masters had told him that the book which 
had been kept in the Masters’ Office, rela- 
tive to the progress of causes, had been 
productive of the most salutary effects. 
He proposed, therefore, that at stated 
periods a return should be made to the 
Lord Chancellor of all the cases in which 
no decree had been made, in order that in- 
formation might be given to the parties 
concerned, and an inquiry made into the 
causes of the delay. Upon another sub- 
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ject, connected with the jurisdiction of the 


Court of Chancery, it was necessary that 
he should trouble their Lordships with a 
few words: 
Lunacy. A commission of Lunacy, in or- 
dinary cases was attended with very little 
expense; but in some cases the expense 
of such commissions had been enormous. 
It had been so in the case of Lord Ports- 
mouth, in the late case of Mr. Davies, and 
in the case of a gentleman residing in Lei- 
cestershire, whose name he believed was 
Holmes. A bill had, during the present 
Session of Parliament, been introduced 
into the other House by an hon. and 
learned friend of his (Mr. M. A. Taylor) 
to lessen these expenses; and the mode 
in which it was proposed to accomplish 
this was, by giving authority to the Lord 
Chancellor to direct a Judge of one of the 
superior Courts to preside at such in- 
quiries, in cases where the Lord Chancel- 
Jor should think the inquest required the 
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presence of a Judge, and ought not to be 
conducted in the ordinary mode,—namely, 
by commissioners. He had had a com- 
munication with his hon. and learned 
friend who introduced the bill, and he 
believed he had satisfied that gentleman 
that a legislative enactment on the subject 
was unnecessary,—inasmuch as the Chan- 
cellor already possessed this power. There 
were instances of such inquests having been 
directed to the Lord Chief Baron and to 
the Attorney-General, so far back as the 
time of Henry 8th. He would not trouble 
their Lordships with particular instances, 
but content himself with observing that 
the Lord Chancellor had such a power. 
He would add, too, that he thought it 
would be wise and prudent in the Chan- 
cellor to exercise that powerin cases which 
rendered it necessary. The excessive ex- 
pense of lunacy inquests did not arise from 
the state of the law, or from technical 
difficulties; for nothing could be more 
simple than the law on this subject ; it was 
caused altogether by the protracted atten- 
dance of witnesses. The expense then 
would be diminished by shortening the 
inquest; and it was clear that the ex- 
amination of witnesses would be con- 
ducted with more celerity, and with 
more satisfaction, under the superintend- 
ence of a Judge in the habit of presiding 
at nist prius, than under the direction of 
the gentlemen to whom commissions of 
lunacy were in ordinary cases directed. 
This had occurred to him long before hi 

hon. and Jearned friend introduced the 
bill to which he had alluded, and he had 
intended, and still did intend, to exercise 
this power in cases which should appear 
to him to call for the presence of a Judge. 
There was another subject connected with 
the Court of Chancery which he must not 
pass over; and this was the jurisdiction 
and the practice of the Court in cases of 
Bankruptcy. He could assure their Lord- 
ships that he had carefully and deliberately 
directed his attention to this subject, over 
and over again; and he was more than 
ever convinced that the administration of 
the law in bankruptcy, so far as it related 
to the metropolis, could not be confided to 
a better description of persons than those 
in whose hands it was now placed; namely, 
Commissioners. Much of their duty was 
ministerial: some of it was judicial; and 
the business that came before them 
was of the most fluctuating nature; but 
these tribunals were so constituted, that 
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they adapted themselves with facility to 
all. As tothe manner in which the Com- 
missioners performed their duties, he had 
no hesitation in saying that they performed 
them well. The tests of this were, in the 
first place, the number of appeals from 
their decisions: in the next place, the 
number of the reversals of those decisions. 
Now, considering the immense quantity 
of business disposed of by the Commis- 
sioners, it was wonderful how small the 
number of appeals were; and still more 
wonderful how few decisions of the Com- 
missioners had been reversed. He thought, 
therefore, that the constitution of these 
tribunals was good, and he had no inten- 
tion of proposing any alteration in them. 
Some propositions, however, he had to 
make, which would diminish the expenses 
of proceedings in bankruptcy,—but he 
could not enter into the details of these on 
the present occasion. He should propose, 
too, that the jurisdiction of the London 
Commissioners should be enlarged. Their 
jurisdiction was at present limited to the 
distance of forty miles from London. The 
facilities of communication had of late 
years so rapidly increased, that he thought 
their jurisdiction might, without inconveni- 
ence, be extended to the distance of eighty 
miles; for he thought that with the in- 
creased facilities of communication, eighty 
miles now could scarcely be considered 
more than forty miles were at the time 
when the extent of the jurisdiction of the 
London Commissioners was fixed. This 
arrangement would bring more business 
to the Commissioners, and give to the in- 
habitants of places within eighty miles of 
the metropolis the advantage of better 
tribunals than they had at present. In 
Lord Rosslyn’s time commissions were es- 
tablished in all the great mercantile towns, 
Why this wholesome system was abandon- 
ed, not many years ago, he did not know, 
but he thought it was because the increase 
of patronage was alleged to have been the 
only object in view in establishing such 
commissions. He was one of those who 
thought that no man ought to be diverted 
from the upright and correct discharge of 
his duty by imputations of this nature, and 
that a man, unjustly loaded with obloquy, 
should rather endeavour to show that he 
did not deserve censure than abandon a 
course which he knew to be good, merely 
because it subjected him to unfounded 
aspersions. He should propose that such 
commissions should be re-established in 
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the great mercantile towns. He had the 
power of doing this without the interven- 
tion of the legislature; and he should 
effect this object, with a view to make it 
as little expensive as possible, in such a 
manner, that with these new commissions, 
the number of Commissioners of Bankrupts 
should be the same as at present, including 
both the London and country commis- 
sioners. ‘Thus there would be no increase 
in the number of persons appointed, and 
there would, therefore, be no ground for 
supposing that increase of patronage was 
any part of his object in proposing this ar- 
rangement. The arrangement had been 
strongly recommended by a gentleman 
deeply versed in commercial transactions, 
who had presided over a Committee of the 
House of Commons in which this subject 
was carefully considered, and on whose 
acuteness, and knowledge, and experience 
he felt that he could safely rely. He had 
thus rapidly stated to their Lordships the 
nature of the measures in contemplation 
for the improvement of the administration 
of justice. Some of those measures were 
not yet prepared; some of them were in 


progress; and of these the progress of 
some was more advanced than that of 


others. Their Lordships would see that 
many of them required time. He had 
thought it his duty to lay before their 
Lordships this general statement. He 
could assure their Lordships that those 
to whom the task of inquiry into these 
matters had been confided, had _perse- 
veringly directed their talents and their 
energies to the subject. He believed 
that the result of their labours would 
be beneficial to the public; he trusted 
that their Lordships would think so too, 
when the measures were brought before 
them in detail; but he was perfectly sure 
that the public good, and that alone, had 
been consulted by the Commissioners in 
all their investigations. If their Lordships 
should concur in the observations he had 
thrown out, and in the measures submitted 
to them, it would be a source of great gra- 
tification to him personally, and to those 
who had co-operated with him. He had 
now only, in conclusion, to move that the 
Bill he presented “to facilitate the Admi- 
nistration of Justice in the Courts of the 
country,” be read a first time. 

The Bill accordingly read a first time, 
and ordered to be printed. 

The Lord Chancellor said, it had been 
intimated to him that he had inadvertently 
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stated that the Real Property Commission | 
They had made one | 


had made no report. 
report,—on Tenures,—but it was not in 
such a state as to lead to any practical 
result. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 22. 


Minutes.} Lord Kititeen took the Oaths and his Seat as 
Member for the County of Meath, in Ireland. WILLIAM 
Buair, Esq. took the Oaths and his Seat as Member for 
Ayrshire. Lord Francis Leveson Gower brought ina 
Bill to confirm certain Leases of Lands for the purpose of 
carrying on the Linen Manufacture in Ireland.—Read a 
first time. The AttoRNeyY GENERAL brought in a Bill 
* for the more effectual Administration of Justice in England 
and Wales,” which was read a first time, and ordered to be 
read a second time on the 27th of April. The Smugglers’ 
Families Maintenance Bill was read a third time and passed. 
The Indemnity Bill went through a Committee. 

Returns ordered. On the motion of Mr. Hume, of the 
number of Vessels which passed through the Sound in the 
ycars 1827, 1828, and 1829, distinguishing their respective 
Nations, being a continuation of former Returns up to 
the year 1827; of the number of Officers on Full and Half- 
pay of the Army in each year, from 1826 to the 5th of 
January, 1850, distinguishing the Rank of each Officer; 
of the number of those who were admitted into the Army, 
and appointed tothe Military College, specifying whether by 
Purchase or otherwise, in each year, from 1821 to the 5th 
of January, 1830; of the Expense of the Military College 
during the same period; of the number of Commissions 
vacant by Deaths, Removals, or Resignations between 
January 25th, 1828, and January 350th, 1830; of the num- 
ber of first Commissions appointed to in the same period, 
distinguishing whether with or without Purchase; of the 
number of Commissions since March 35lst, 1828; of the 
number of retired Officers of the Royal Artillery and 
Royal Marines, who were allowed to sell out since 1825, 
specifying the Names and Ranks of the Parties; an Ac- 
count of Officers holding Brevet Rank; an Account of 
Moncy received from the Sale of retired Full-pay and Half- 
pay Commissions, with other Military Accounts, being a 
continuation of some already presented to the House. On 
the Motion of Mr. WoprEHovusE, Accounts received at the 
Foreign-office, from the Consuls Abroad relative to the 
Price of Corn in the year 1828, 

[The hon. Member explained, that his 
object was, to expose a fallacy of Mr. 


Jacob. ] 

On the Moticn of Mr. SpENcr, an Account of the Decrees 
and Orders of the Court of Chancery and Courts of Great 
Session in Wales, during the last ten years. 

Returns presented. The Minutes of the Evidence taken 
before the Wexford Election Committee. The number of 
Persons discharged under the Insolvent Debtors’ Act. The 
number of Pursers in the Navy. The Expense of the 
Shrewsbury and Holyhead Roads. 

Petitions presented. Against the Renewal of the East India 
Company’s Charter—By Mr. STANLEY, from the Inhabi- 
tants of Guernsey:—By Mr. Beaumont from the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Barnard Castle:—-By Mr. 
Hung, from the Incorporation of Wrights of Perth :—By 
Lord STANLEY, from the Inhabitants of Chorley :—By Sir 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, from the Merchants and Manufae- 
turers, and also from the Provost and Magistrates of 
Perth. Against the Surrey Coal Meter’s Bill—By Sir M. 
W. Rivvey, from Mr. Thomas Bradfield. Against the 
Watching and Parishes Bill— By Mr. Bvne, from the In- 

tsof Paddington. Against the Truck System—By 

Mr. Sceretary PEEL, from Stroud (Gloucestershire). Pray- 

ing for the Repeal of the Malt Duty—By Lord Attuorr, 

from the Inhabitants of South Erpingham. Against the 
mode of taking Polls at Elections—By Mr. O’ConNELL, 
from Mr,John Boyleof Cork, Against the Sub-letting and 
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Vestry Acts—By the same Gentleman, from three Parishes 
of Ireland, in one of which there was not asingle Protestant, 
though the people were obliged to pay Rates fora Parish that 
was ten miles distant from them. For an Alteration in the 
Elective Franchise--By the same hon. Member, from the 
Inhabitants of Athlone. Against the Corporation of Apothe- 
caries in Dublin—By the same Member, from certain 
Apothecariesin Clare. Against Grants to the Kildare-street 
School Society—-By the same Member, from the Inhabi- 
tants of Borris, in the County of Carlow. Against the Act 
for Disfranchising the Forty-shilling Freeholders, com- 
plaining of the injury it had inflicted on the People, and 
praying for its Repeal :—By the same hon. Member, from 
certain Inhabitants being Roman Catholies of Dublin, com- 
plaining of Distress, and praying for Relief:—By sir 
Tuomas Goocu, from the Inhabitants of Mendlesham :—- 
By Sir James Granam, from the Occupiers of Land in 
Stanwix. Praying for the melioration of the Criminal Laws 
—By Lord Sranuey, from the Inhabitants of Rochdale. 
Praying for a Bounty on the Export of Lead Ore—By Sir 
James GRAHAM, from the Royal Irish Mining Company. 
Against any alteration in the Courts of Great Sessions in 
Wales—By Mr. FRANKLAND Lewis, from the Free- 
holders of Radnor. 


Corn Laws. 


Insotvent Destors.] Mr. Hume, in 
moving that there be laid before the House 
a List of the Fees allowed to be taken by 
the Provisional Assignee, the Brokers, Mes- 
sengers, and other officers of the Insolvent 
Court, together with their aggregate 
amount during each year, from 1814 to 
1829, observed, that it was understood 
when this court was appointed, that 
the public were to be relieved from 
the payment of fees of every description 
except toa very small amount. He was 
however informed, that the payment of 
fees fell very heavy on the suitors of that 
Court, and as the Act was about to expire, 
he thought it quite right that the House 
should be put into possession of all the 
information which could be collected on 
the subject. Returns ordered. 


Corn Laws.] Mr. Hume stated, 
that he should likewise move for returns 
tending to show the evil effects of the 
existing Corn-laws, which he presumed it 
was intended to submit to the revision of 
Parliament during the present Session. 
If, indeed, no more efficient Member could 
be induced to bring the subject before the 
House, it was his own intention to do 
so before the expiration of the Session. 
In moving for the Returns now required, 
he wished to enable Parliament to esti- 
mate the probable amount of our revenue, 
if only a moderate duty, such as he had 
formerly recommended, should be laid on. 
Under such a duty, the revenue derived 
from this branch of trade would have 
amounted, he believed, to about ],190,0002, 
from the passing of the 9th of George IV. 
up to 1829, whereas it fell short of that 
sum, under the existing system nearly, 
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1,000,000/. sterling. He therefore moved 
for returns of the amount of the quantity 
of Wheat, Barley, and Rye, consumed in 
Great Britain during the intervening 
years, together with accounts of the aver- 
age of Prices and Duties paid on the same, 
and also returns of the Importation of 
Foreign Corn into Great Britain, since 
the year 1815, stating the aggregate quan- 
tity of all sorts imported, distinguishing 
those importations which did not pay duty 
—together with the whole amount of 
Revenue received on the importation of 
foreign corn and meal in each year, since 
1815. Ordered. 

Lorrery Orricers.] Mr. Hume in 
moving for a copy of the Treasury Minute 
respecting the retired allowances of the 
officers engaged in the late lottery esta- 
blishments, stated, that he understood 
there were five individuals receiving an 
income of 1,4731. for life, being 3751. 
each; and that even the messenger, ac- 
cording to a document already laid before 
the House, had 28/2. a year. It was 
the more to be objected to as those per- 
sons each held, at present, offices under 
the Crown. In the existing state of the 
Dead Weight, it was important that infor- 
mation should be laid before Parliament of 
every case similar to that, by which it 
would be seen whether or not the Govern- 
ment were pursuing its promised system 
of economy. The return he meant to 
move for would shew the services of Wm. 
Duere Adams, and the other persons to 
whom the Minute of December 8th, 1829, 
granted retired allowances, and whether 
the persons who enjoyed those allowances 
held any situation under the Crown. The 
Return ordered. 


Matt anv Beer Dotizs, anp Pus- 
Licans.] Sir Thomas Gooch presented a 
Petition from the occupiers of land in the 
hundred of Gosford, praying for the Re- 
peal of the Malt and Beer duties. 

Mr. Charles Barclay wished to take 
that opportunity of explaining what he had 
said afew nights before. He had then 
stated, that in his opinion the removal of 
the Beer duties would be a great benefit 
to the public brewers; but he meant that 
opinion to apply solely to brewers, and 
no other class of persons. He knew 
that a great difference of opinion existed 
on the subject ; but he had been very cau- 
tious in delivering his own sentiments. 


fLORDS} 
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It had been said, however, that he sacri- 
ficed the publicans, because he did not at 
thesame time state theirclaim to protection. 
He had in fact advocated their claims both 
in the House and in the Committee; he 
had always supported, and never compro- 
mised their interest, though he had also a 
duty to perform to the public, which he 
would discharge, undismayed by the 
threats of either individuals, or bodies 
of men. The publicans, however, being 
of opinion that they would be in- 
jured by the Beer trade being thrown 
open, he had been attacked in their be- 
half by a Newspaper, probably unknown, 
to the Members of that House, but 
much circulated among publicans, “ The 
Morning Advertiser :” that attack contain- 
ed a threat that he should be made to feel 
that it was necessary to support the pub- 
licans. He had been connected with that 
body for thirty years, and he should have 
thought that they knew him well enough 
by this time to know that threats could 
have no weight with him, though he had 
every inclination to favour their wishes. 
He was accused too of having combined 
with his right hon. friend to take off the 
Beer duties, and regulate the licenses. 
He believed that it was hardly necessary 
for him to say that such was not the 
case, and he had no other wish on the 
subject than to see the publicans far less 
aggrieved than they imagine themselves 
likely to be. He had always expressed 
his opinion that the measure proposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
of great benefit to the public, while it 
would not injure the licensed victuallers. 
As he had always used every exertion in his 
power in their favour, he hoped the 
House would excuse him for having thus 
expressed his opinions. 

Mr. Benett wished to know whether 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer intended 
to refund the duty on Beer to those who 
had a stock on hand; otherwise those 
persons, he conceived, would be placed 
at a great disadvantage by the intended 
abolition, of duty, as compared with those 
who would not purchase stock till after 
the 10th of October. If the drawback 
were not allowed, only a very small stock 
of Beer would be kept up, and none 
would be brewed but for immediate con- 
sumption. The consequences too would 
be injurious to the agricultural interest, for 
the sale of old Barley, for the purpose of 
Malting, would be entirely stopped. 
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Mr. C. Calvert contended, that throw- 
ing open the licensing system would be 
highly injurious to the vested interest of 
that numerous and respectable body—the 
publicans—and he hoped that the duties 
might be taken off Beer, without at the 
same time doing away with the licensing 
system. He wished to see the former 
measure tried by itself. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
reply to the hon. Member, begged leave 
to say, that the object he had in view in 
repealing the tax on Beer—namely, the 
interests of the large majority of the 
people—would be defeated unless he 
could at the same time throw open 
the Beer-licensing system. If that were 
not done, the abolition of the duties on 
Beer could only benefit the dealers in 
Beer. He could not take too early the 
opportunity of stating, that he considered 
the freedom of the trade in Beer to be 
essential to the abolition of the duties on 
Beer. He did not deny that the free 
sale of Beer would be a partial inconve- 
nience to publicans; but he was bound 
not to consult any interests but those 
of the public at large. In reply to the 
hon. Member for Wiltshire, (Mr. Benett) 
he begged leave to state, that although 
those who had a stock on hand might be 
inconvenienced by the intended aboli- 
tion of the duty on Beer, still it was 
deemed the best course to have no re- 
funding, and let the Act of repeal come in 
force on the 10th of October. The inter- 
ests of the people at large were the rule 
of his conduct, and not the advantages or 
disadvantages of individuals. He should 
be certainly ready to be brought before 
the Committee; but he must warn Mem- 
bers against adopting the exaggerated views 
of interested parties out of the House. 

Mr. Benett wished to know if the 
situation of those who took out no licenses 
would not be better than that of the 
public brewers. 

Lord Althorp expressed his hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
depart from his plans, or if he did, that 
he would couple the repeal of the Malt 
tax with that of the Beer tax. 

Petition to be printed. 


Distress AND Taxation.] Lord Stan- 
ley, in presenting a Petition from Man- 
chester, praying for the abolition of all 
taxes which enhance the price of the 
necessaries of life, and impede the national 
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prosperity, took the opportunity of declar- 
ing that, although he was anxious to give 
relief to the people, he could not vote 
either for the Motion of the hon. Member, 
or the Amendment of the hon. Baronet, 
on which the debate was again to take 
place to-morrow night. He wished to 
call the attention of the House to the 
petition which he held in his hand. It 
was signed by upwards of 13,000 people, 
and was agreed to at a public meeting, 
convened for the purpose. He should 
have felt great difficulty in believing that 
so much distress existed in Manchester, 
had he not been assured of the character 
of those individuals who had borne testi- 
mony to the extreme sufferings of the 
poor. There were many points, however, 
on which he could not agree with the 
petitioners. They ascribed our great 
distress to the change in the currency, the 
profuse expenditure for the army and 
navy, and the high salaries given to every 
public servant, which the petitioners consi- 
dered quite disproportionate to the present 
value of money. He agreed with these pe- 
titioners that taxation was unequal, but he 
thought, notwithstanding the reduction of 
taxation which had been made by his 
Majesty’s Ministers, for which he felt very 
grateful, that a much larger reduction 
must yet be made. The present distress 
was, in particular, complained of by the 
shop-keepers, who suffered very much 
from the general pressure. Not finding 
any thing like the same demand as for- 
merly, they were gradually sinking to 
decay. The petitioners earnestly prayed 
for a large reduction of taxation, for 
the removal of every monopoly, and that 
the expenditure of the Government may 
be reduced to what it was in 1793. On 
the whole, he could not do otherwise than 
warmly support the prayer of the petition, 
though he did not agree to all its state- 
ments. In conclusion he would repeat, 
that, though as anxious as any man to 
relieve the national distress, he could ‘not 
vote for either committee of inquiry, be- 
cause he thought no good could result from 
them. Erroneous impressions would be 
caused, and hopes excited only to be disap- 
pointed. 

Sir G. Phillips said, that although there 
might be various opinions as to the cause 
of the present distress, no person denied 
that distress existed to a great extent. 
He knew that the people of Manchester 
were exposed to much suffering, though 
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the distress was not so great as it had 
been represented. He knew also that 
they were extremely desirous, as he was, 


of obtaining every possible reduction of 


taxation, and of putting an end to every 
monopoly, particularly to the monopoly 
of the Corn Trade and of the East-India 
Company. The expectation that the last 
would be abolished was very strong in the 
manufacturing districts. 
the people there were disappointed, they 
would be very likely to emigrate in large 
numbers, and carry their capital with 
them. There was an impression abroad, 
indeed statements had been made to that 
effect in the newspapers, that there was 
something like partiality in the investiga- 
tion going on into the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter, The East India Com- 
pany were raking up every instance of bad 
conduct in the East Indies for many years 
past, with a view to excite prejudices 
against alteration, and they, as well as the 
Board of Control, were opposed to the 
liberal policy of Lord William Bentinck. 
He also took that opportunity of saying, 
that he had not represented the other 
evening that there was no distress in the 
manufacturing districts, as the noble Lord 
(the Member for Northamptonshire) had 
seemed to suppose. He had on the con- 
trary expressly stated, that among the 
hand-loom weavers the distress was very 
severe. 

Lord Althorp explained, that he had 
not attributed to the hon. Member the 
opinion that there was no distress in the 
manufacturing districts. 

Petition printed. 


Dustin Pic Marker.] Mr. O’Con- 
nell presented a Petition from Patrick 
M‘Dermott, John Martin, and Miles 
M‘Dermott, complaining of the conduct of 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin in removing the 
Pig-market of that city. The petitioners 
had been forcibly ejected from the market, 
though the law authorities of Ireland had 
given an opinion in their favour. They 
had a right to sell Pigs in the market. 

Mr. G. Moore said, that the Mayor was 
anxious to submit his conduct to investiga- 
tion. The law opinions obtained by the 
petitioners were given on their own partial 
and incorrect representations. They had 
no right to sell pigs in Smithfield, which 
was held for cattle, exclusive of pigs; and 
the number of cattle being very great, pigs 
were kept out of the market. 


{LORDS} 
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Lord Leveson Gower was sure that the 
conduct of the Lord Mayor was dictated 
by a regard to the public interest. That 
magistrate wished that the matter should 
be investigated before a proper tribunal, 
and he was sure that an Irish court of 
justice would be willing to afford its pro- 
tection to the animals (bulls) for which the 
market was intended. 

Petition to be printed. 


Coat-Metrers — Dustin.] Mr. 
O'Connell next presented a Petition from 
Stephen Fox Dixon, complaining of the 
conduct of the Corporation of Dublin in 
turning him out of a Coal-meter’s situation, 
and of the bill which gave the Corporation 
power soto act. He had been a Coal-meter 
from 1806, and had received his share of 
the fees which were legally appropriated 
by the Coal-meters, through whom the cor- 
poration levied a tax on the public of 
several thousand pounds a-year. It had, 
indeed, proceeded so far that the inter- 
ference of a court of justice had been de- 
manded, which decided that the imposition 
ought not to be levied. According to the 
corporation, however, it was entitled to 
regulate the business of the Coal-meters by 
an Act of Parliament. In the course of 
these proceedings the corporation had 
turned the petitioner out of his situation, 
causing him considerable loss ; and as he 
had no means of redress, he applied to the 
House. The prayer of his petition was, 
that the House would amend the Act by 
which theCorporation of Dublin wasenabled 
to commit this oppression. 

Mr. G. Moore said, he would only ob- 
serve that the petitioner had been appointed 
to his office by the guild of merchants, 
whose right to make the appointment had 
been recognized for several centuries. In 
consequence of complaints made against 
the petitioner, his conduct had been sub- 
jected to examination before a competent 
authority, the charges were regularly made, 
time was given him to answer them, and 
having failed to answer them he was sus- 
pended from his office, which suspension 
he illegally resisted. His conduct was 
then brought before the Lord Mayor and 
Board of Dublin, and after council had been 
heard on both sides,they cameto the decision 
of which the petitioner complained. His 
complaint therefore, was, in fact, an appeal 
from an authorized tribunal, to the House 
of Commons, With respect to the amount 
of the tax levied on the public for metage, 
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which thehon. Memberhad referred to, there 
was no just cause of complaint ; as it was 
not more than an adequate reward for the 
service of protecting the public in the 
supply of Coals. The duties for which 
the fees were levied were arduous, and re- 
quired the Meters to be both intelligent 
and zealous. As he believed the subject 
would again come under the consideration 
of the House, he would not enter further 
into it. Of the individual, he would re- 
peat that he had a full and fair investiga- 
tion, and that, failing to exculpate himself 
from the charges, he was deservedly dis- 
missed. 
Petition to be printed. 


Union with Iretanpn.] Mr. O’Con- 
nell, in presenting a Petition, very nume- 
rously and respectably signed, from the in- 
habitants of the city of Drogheda, praying 
for a Repeal of the Act of Union, through 
which they alleged that Ireland was suffer- 
ing incalculable mischief, observed, that 
the petitioners referred to the total disre- 
gard shewn by the United Parliament to 
the local interests of Ireland, as a proof of 
their assertions. The Sub-letting Act, the 
Vestries’ Act, the disfranchising of the 
40s. freeholders were all passed in con- 
tempt of the local interests of that country. 
Jobs were encouraged, and grievances un- 
redressed. The colonies had local legis- 
latures, but Ireland was governed by the 
English Parliament. He moved that the 
Petition be brought up. 

Mr. Vanhomrigh, as we understood, de- 
nied that the Petition expressed the sense 
of the influential portion of the inhabitants 
of Drogheda; and adverting to a petition 
presented the other evening, by Mr. O’Con- 
nell, respecting the abuses in the Charita- 
ble Foundations of Drogheda, which the 
hon. Gentleman had stated to be worth 
twenty thousand pounds a year, accusing 
the corporation of misappropriating funds 
to that amount, he declared, that the 
hon. Gentleman had come to erroneous 
conclusions from very ill-founded premises. 
He was distinctly authorized to deny the 
hon. Member’s charge; he had inquired 
into the circumstances, and that charge 
was without foundation. 

Sir C. Wetherell thought, that a petition 
for the repeal of the Union with Ireland, 
mischievous and absurd as it was, seemed 
also so clearly an attack on the principles 
of the Constitution, of which that Union 
now formed a part, that he for one should 
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call on the House to reject the Petition at 
once. For that purpose he should now 
move that the Petition be read. No Mem- 
ber for Scotland would venture to rise in 
that House, and propose a repeal of the 
Union with Scotland ; and yet could any 
Member say what was the difference be- 
tween that Act and the Union Act of Ire- 
land. It was no party question, but one 
which involved the integrity of the King’s 
dominions. It was a violation of constitu- 
tional law, which no man could gainsay, 
who was not an enemy and a traitor to 
his country. He moved that the Petition 
be distinctly and audibly read. 

Sir M. W. Ridley saw no objection to 
the Petition being received. There was no 
Parliamentary law which forbade it; and 
as to its prayer attacking the Constitution, 
they ought to recollect that they received 
petitions against the Parliament itself, 
which was also a part of the Constitution. 
The Union was an act of the Legislature, 
which the Legislature might repeal. He 
did not say that it would be prudent or 
politic to review that measure, but he pro- 
tested against the doctrine that there was 
any law or practice which made the pre- 
sentation of such a petition an impro- 
priety. 

Mr. Moore, adverting to the petition pre- 
sented by the hon. Member for Clare, from 
the City of Drogheda, on a former evening, 
said, he was instructed to say that the 
statements of the hon. Member respecting 
the Charitable Fund of the Corporation— 
taken, of course, from that petition— were 
wholly unfounded. The Corporation chal- 
lenged inquiry, and was willing to submit 
to the most rigid investigation. 

Mr. Lockhart thought, the question re- 
specting the repeal of the Union with Ire- 
land of too much importance to be disposed 
of hastily; it involved the dismemberment 
of his Majesty’s dominions, and therefore 
he should move, that the debate on the 
Petition be adjourned till Wednesday next. 

Mr. Secretary Peel confessed he did 
not feel much surprise at the doubts ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member for the City 
of Oxford (Mr. Lockhart), and the hon. 
Member for Plympton (Sir C. Wetherell) 
respecting the propriety of receiving a 
petition in support of a project so mad 
and so absurd—so utterly destructive of 
the prosperity of Ireland, and so much 
calculated to injure the integrity of the 
Empire—as that of a repeal of the Act of 
Union. He repeated, he was not surprised 
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at the opinions of these hon. Members, but | 
at the same time he doubted whether it 
would be proper to depart from the general , 
Parliamentary rule, and refuse to receive | 
the Petition. He did not apprehend that 
the Petition proposed a diminution of the 
Empire, or a separation of Ireland from the 
control and government vested in the | 
Sovereign of this country. Ireland was a 
portion of the British Empire; the King 
of England was also the King of Ireland | 
before any Act of Union was thought of : 
and the Petition, he supposed, merely 
prayed that the two countries should be 
placed with respect to each other in the 
same situation as they were before the 
Act of Union was passed. He doubted, 
therefore, whether they could, according 
to the forms of Parliaments, reject the Pe- 
tition; but while he gave his vote for the 
reception of the Petition, he could not find 
terms strong enough to express his repro- 
bation of the prayer of that petition, or 
his sense of the renewal of attempts to 
disturb the minds of the ignorant portion 
of the people by a representation of 
advantages to result from the possession 
of a Parliament in [reland. The senti- 
ments of the people of both countries had 
been frecly and fairly expressed in the 
formation of the Union between the two 
countries. That Union was finally con- 
solidated by the repeal of all those disabili- 
ties under which the great portion of the 
inhabitants of that country laboured, in 
comparison with those of England; and 
he repeated, that he could not find terms 
to express the strong disgust and reproba- 
tion with which he viewed the attempts 
made to separate them. When all good 
men were congratulating themselves on 
the return of that tranquillity which 
they sought to promote, and which had 
followed the healing measure of last year, 
when all denominations of Irishmen were 
allowed free access to every depart- 
ment of the State; when advantages had 
been conferred on them, such as they never 
before possessed, it was too much that all 
the old feelings of discord were to be re- 
vived for the gratification of some indi- 
viduals, by such injurious and incorrect 
assumptions as formed the basis of that 
petition. At the same time that he 
could not too strongly express his abhor- 
rence of its prayer and its object, he saw 
no reason for refusing to receive the Pe- 
tition. 


{LORDS} 
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discussion which took place on another 
petition should have been mixed up with 
the very important question now before the 
House. He believed that the hon. Member 
for Drogheda was not present at the time 
the former petition was presented. If he 
had been, he would have known that he 
(Mr. O’Connell) did not say the revenues 
for the purposes of charity in the hands of 
the Corporation amounted to 20,000/. a 
year, or anything like it. He merely said 
that properties belonging to the Chari- 
ties had been alienated and disposed of, 
which, if they were to let now, would pro- 
duce 20,0002. a year, and that even still 
there were sufficient funds left in the hands 
of the Corporation for charitable purposes 
if they were properly administered. The 
petition was signed by some of the most 
respectable of those persons whom the 
hon. Member, no doubt, thought it an 
honour to represent. As to the question 
of the petition for the dissolution of the 
Legislative Union with Ireland, he totally 
differed from the hon. Member for Plymp- 
ton, with respect to the regularity of that 
petition, and the object for which it 
prayed. He did not see any reason for 
depriving Ireland of a separate legislature, 
any more than Canada, Halifax, or Jamaica, 
where independent Representatives were 
permitted to deliberate on the local in- 
terests of the people. This he thought 
was as advantageous to the one country as 
to the other; and he believed the day was 
not far distant when the friends of Ireland 
and England would unite in their consent 
to the repeal of the Union; and that it 
would be hailed as an advantage by the 
best friends of both countries. Ireland, 
from the moment it obtained an inde- 
pendent legislature, rose in power and 
importance ; improving its agriculture, 
and extending its manufactures with 
greater rapidity than had ever been exhi- 
bited by any other country in the same 
time. But the advantages of that situation 
were afterwards lost. The opinions spread 
abroad by the French Revolution, which 
created divisions between man and man, 
unhappily excited a rebellion which paved 
the way for the Union. The new-born 
energies of Ireland were laid low by her 
own dissensions, and the Act of Union had 
ever since prevented the revival of them. 
In forming that Union, the opinions and 
feelings of the people of Ireland were not 
taken into consideration, nor were the good 
sense and interests of the people of Eng- 
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land fairly consulted. His opinion was, 
that if England wanted consumers for her 
productions, Ireland should be possessed 
of an independent legislature, for that 
alone could restore the prosperity of her 
people. As for the unfortunate petitioners, 
who had evoked such a storm of indigna- 
tion, and who were ranked as traitors and 
enemies, he must say, that they were as 
patriotic and as loyal as their opponents. 
They were as honest in the opinions they 
entertained, which he shared, as any of 
the hon. Members who espoused very dif- 
ferent opinions. At all events he would 
say, that he had heard no reason why a 
local legislature would not be as advan- 
tageous for Ireland, as for Canada or 
Jamaica. 

Sir C. Wetherell again declared, that a 
petition praying to dissolve the Union with 
Ireland was something little short of trea- 
son, and insisted that it should not be 
received. If the hon. Member for Clare 
thought the Act of Union should be re- 
pealed, let him move for leave to bring in 
a bill for that purpose, and he would see 
how the House would meet it. He thought 
he could guess its fate; but he objected 
now, on the threshold, to the reception of 
this petition, which was a sort of side- 
wind,—a subterraneous movement,—to do 
by a dark, insidious course what no hon. 
Member would have the hardihood to pro- 
pose specifically. 

Mr. Bernal expressed an opinion, that 
the hon. Member for Plympton was mis- 
taken in the judgment he pronounced with 
respect to the Petition. He saw no reason 
why the House should depart from its 
usual courtesy on that occasion: when any 
hon. Member brought forward a measure 
to dismember the Kingdom, it would be 
time enough to raise the voice of reproba- 
tion, or to move an act of impeachment. 

The Attorney General saw no objection 
to the Petition being received, although he 
condemned its object. 

Mr. Hobhouse was also in favour of its 
being received. 

Mr. Trant thought the people of Ireland 
should take care how they presented secta- 
rian petitions of this kind, because it might 
happen that those who passed the measure 
of last Session for the relief of the Roman 
Catholics, would, from such petitions, see 
the necessity of repealing that Act, and 
excluding all Catholics from the House. 
It was time too for the Protestants of Ire- 
land to think of moving for the repeal of 
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that Bill, to prevent their being handed 
over, bound hand and foot, to the Catholic 
population of that country. 

Sir J. Newport said, that whatever 
might have been his opinion of the Union 
formerly, he was convinced that the repeal 
of the Act now would be productive of the 
most mischievous effects. It was his deli- 
berate opinion, and he spoke it advisedly, 
than any attempt to cause its repeal now 
would be fraught with the destruction of 
Ireland, and the deep injury of England. 
He deprecated the remarks of the hon. 
Member, calculated as they were to inter- 
fere with that harmony and spirit of good 
feeling which he was delighted to find had 
so rapidly followed the passing of last 
year’s beneficent measure. Ireland was 
now tranquillized and prosperous by the 
removal of all political disabilities, and it 
was most desirable that no subject of 
agitation should be introduced there. He 
hoped the House would receive the Petition, 
and put an end to that unavailing conver- 
sation. 

Mr. Portman was averse to the adjourn- 
ment of the debate on a question which 
could not be considered important after 
what they had heard, but as the Petition 
was respectfully worded, he saw no ob- 
jection to its being received. 

Mr. Brownlow observed, that if the feel- 
ings of the people of Ireland were really 
averse to the continuance of the Union, he 
was persuaded that those feelings could 
not be put down by the rejection of the 
present Petition; which would be the 
sure method of kindling a still stronger 
spirit of hostility in their minds. For his 
part, however, he did not think that the 
existence of such feelings was to be appre- 
hended to any great extent. The interests 
of all classes in Ireland were so identified 
with the continuance of the Union, that he 
was satisfied that there was no general 
disposition to attack it, and he trusted 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Clare would abandon the wild speculation 
in which he had embarked on that subject, 
and would devote his talents to some 
better and more useful purpose. 

Mr. Hume said, he was one of those who 
wished to cement and strengthen the 
union between the two countries. At the 
same time he thought that feelings and 
opinions had been ascribed to his hon. 
and learned friend, the Member for Clare, 
without any just cause. As to the Peti- 
tion, it appeared to him that to reject it 
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would be to put an end to one of the 
most valuable rights of the subject. He 
was much surprised to hear his hon. and 
Jearned friend who opposed the Petition, 
state opinions so contrary to those which 
he had at other times advanced in the 
House. He hoped the amendment would 
be withdrawn. He was astonished at the 
expressions of reprobation which the right 
hon. Gentleman had used towards his hon. 
and learned friend, the Member for Clare. 
So he understood them. He perfectly 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman, that 
to promote the separation of the two 
countries would be most injurious; but the 
right of the people to tender their opinions 
to the House upon the subject was quite a 
distinct question. 

Mr. Secretary Peel, in explanation, de- 
nied that he had ever contended against 
the right of the people to express their 
opinions on that or any other subject. 
On the contrary, he had contended for that 
right. But while he had admitted the 
right, he had also declared that he could 
not find language strong enough to express 
his reprobation of the doctrines which the 
petitioners maintained, With respect to 
what the hon, and learned Gentleman had 
said of the separate legislatures of Ja- 
maica, Halifax, and Canada, it must be 
remembered that, although they had sepa- 
rate legislatures, they were still parts of 
the United Kingdom. He wished to ask 
* the hon. and learned Member for Clare, 
if he knew anything of the names that 
were affixed to the Petition? ‘They ap- 


peared to have been signed in a moment of 


conviviality rather than at a serious meet- 
ing of freeholders. For instance, there 
was the name of ‘“ Paddy Bray,” followed 
by that of “ Billy Powder Bray.” 

Mr. O'Connell said, that those were the 
names of two of the registered freeholders 
of the town in which the meeting was held. 

Mr. Lockhart, yielding to what appeared 
to be the general feeling of the House, 
withdrew his amendment. 

The Petition brought up and read. 

Mr. O'Connell, in moving that the Peti- 
tion should lie on the Table, took the oppor- 
tunity of refuting the charge that it was a 
Petition of a sectarian character, or con- 
cealed anything, or sought to attain by 
covert means, an object which the peti- 
tioners did not dare avow. He had not 
had anything to do with the formation of 
the Petition; it had been sent him by post, 
and he knew nothing of its existence till 
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he received it. In presenting it to the 
House, he had stated its contents, scarcely 
offering any opinion of his own on the 
measure it alluded to, till other Members 
had made their remarks on it, and on him. 
Adverting to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Dover, he begged to 
observe to him, that even if that event 
which the hon. Member seemed to con- 
sider so impossible-—a repeal of the Union 
with Ireland—were to take place, it would 
give to Ireland a House of Peers 156 in 
number, not six of whom would be Roman 
Catholics, He repeated, therefore, that 
the Petition was not a sectarian one. One 
of the signatures was that of a Protestant. 
As to the question respecting the repeal of 
the Union, he was not aware that any 
expressions had fallen from him on the 
subject which could be construed into a 
disposition that he sought illegally to effect 
that object. It would, indeed, be unbe- 
coming in him to use any other than con- 
stitutional language on such a subject; 
but nothing under Heaven should deter 
him from lo:king forward to what would 
be at once highly useful and beneficial to 
Ireland, and not at all injurious to this 
country. 

Mr. T'rant said, he considered that 
the repeal of the Union would bestow the 
government of Ireland on the Roman 
Catholics. 


Inisn Topvacco.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in answer to a question 
from Sir John Newport, as to the in- 
tentions of his Majesty’s Government to 
impose a duty on Tobacco in Ireland, 
said, that he had, on a former evening, 
stated that it was the intention of Go- 
vernment to place a duty on Tobacco 
grown in Ireland; and he had _ hoped 
that the bill on the subject would have 
been before the House at the present time ; 
but delay had been occasioned in arranging 
the necessary details. He could assure the 
hon. Member that the parties interested 
were perfectly aware of the intention of 
Government to lay a duty on Irish To- 
bacco; for it had been expressed in a 
previous Session, when a bill for that pur- 
pose before the House was withdrawn. 
Since then, several applications had been 
made to Government to ascertain what it 
intended to do on the subject, and they 
had received for answer that it was the 
intention of Government to impose a duty 
on Irish Tobacco. 
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Deccan Prize Money.] Mr. Hume, 
adverting to the question of the Deccan 
Prize Money, begged to ask the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
one of the trustees for its distribution, in 
what state that property now was, as great 
anxiety existed on the part of many of the 
claimants to know when it was probable 
they would receive tle remainder of their 
dividends. 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, that after the ap- 
pointment of the trustees, they were anxious 
to begin the payments at as early a period 
as possible. Not being able, however, to 
get the prize lists without a reference to 
India, the consequence was, that their pro- 
gress was impeded ; and the first payment 
was not made until September, 1826. 
The sum of 230,000/. was then drawn for 
and distributed to the actual captors, both 
in the army and navy; except about 
8,000/., which was paid over to Chelsea 
Hospital. The whole question was subse- 
quently again brought under the considera- 
tion of the proper authorities, and it was 
decided that the Marquis of Hastings and 
the grand army were entitled to share in 


Deccan Prize Money. 


the Deccan prize money. There being no | 
lists in this country, a Committee of Officers | 


was appointed to give the necessary in- 
formation, and to verify it. 


to about 800,000/., and the whole would 
have been paid, but for a communication 


from certain uative bankers at Bombay, | 


stating that a portion of the property be- 


longed, not to the Peishwa, but to natives, | 


subjects of this country. The Supreme 
Court of Judicature decided in favour of the 
natives. 
draw the whole sum; 448,000/. however, 


was drawn, and distributed to the Marquis . 


of Hastings and the grand army, with the 
exception of 20,000/., which was paid 
over to Chelsea Hospital. The disposition 


of the remainder was referred to the consi- : 


deration of the Privy Council, and the 
question would probably be determined in 
two or three months. Should it be de- 
cided in favour of the army of India, the 
trustees would immediately proceed to the 
distribution of it. The exact amount | 
could not be exactly stated at the present 
moment; for there were sums arising in 
India to be added to it; but lie believed | 
he might state, that before the termination 
of the summer the whole would be put in | 
a train of payment. The money was in 


the Treasury at Calcutta, bearing an inte- | 
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It was under- , 
stood that the whole of the sums amounted | 


It was impossible, therefore, to ; 
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rest of 5 per cent. Originally it was at 
an interest of 6 per cent, and so it remained. 
until an order came from this country for 
the distribution of a portion of it, when the 
interest of the remainder was fixed at 5 per 
cent. It would be doing great injustice to 
the East India Company if he were not to 
add, that they had evinced the greatest 
liberality throughout the whole transaction. 


Forcery.] Mr.Sec. Peel, in presenting a 
Petition from the Society of Friends in Ire- 
land, praying for a mitigation of the severity 
of the Criminal Code, and especially for the 
abolition of the punishment of Death for 
Forgery, said, although he could not him- 
self consent to go the whole length of the 
prayer of the petitioners, he felt much 
pleased and flattered by their intrusting 
the petition to his care. He did not 
know any class of his Majesty’s subjects 
in Ireland who were so exemplary in the 
discharge of all the duties and relations of 
life as those who were known by the name 
of Friends. There were none who exerted 
themsélves more in the encouragement of 
local improvement, or who devoted them- 
selves more earnestly to the relief of the 
distress by which they were surrounded. 

Mr. Lennard expressed his regrets at 
hearing the right hon. Gentleman say 
that he was not prepared to go the whéfe 
length prayed for by the petitioners with 
respect to the punishment of forgery. Fe: 
(Mr. Lennard) had last Session introducé= 
a bill on the subject; and he now gave’ 
notice, that early after the Easter holidays¥. 
he would again call the attention of the* 
House to it. 

Mr. Peel, in explanation, said, that on 
Wednesday he would move for leave to 
brine in a bill to alter and amend the 
laws respecting Forgery. By that bill it 
would be proposed to abolish the punish- 
ment of death for forgery, in many cases. 

Mr. Lennard replied, that he had then 
misconceived the right hon, Gentleman. 

Mr. Peel rejoined, that all that he had 
meant to state was, that he was not pre- 
pared to acquiesce in the total abolition of 
the punishment of death for the crime of 
forgery. 

The Petition read, and printed. 





Law Rerorm.] Mr. Peel presented a 
message from his Majesty, which was read 
by the Speaker. It was to the following 
etfect :— His Majesty having taken into 
consideration the Report made to his 
2A2 
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Majesty by the Commissioners appointed 
by his Majesty to inquire into the practice 
and course of proceedings in the superior 
Courts of Common Law, is desirous, with a 
view to improve and expedite the adminis- 
tration of justice in England and Wales, 
to be enabled to add to the number of 
Judges in the superior courts; and his 
Majesty relies on the liberality of the 
House of Commons to make such pecu- 
niary allowance to the additional judges | 
as may be suited to the dignity of the 
judicial station and the duties attached | 
to it.” 

On the motion of Mr. Peel, an Address 
was ordered to be presented to his Majes- 
ty, thanking him for his most gracious 
Message, and assuring him that that House 
would take it into their most serious con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Peel moved for a Committee of the 


House to consider the Message on Friday | 


next. He did not intend, by considering 
the Address, to commit hon. Members to 


any approbation of the provisions of the | 


Bill. Nor should he call on hon. Members 
to pledge themselves to anything till after 
Easter. 


Ixpra.] Mr. Stuart Wortley moved 
that there be laid before the House three 
letters, addressed by the Court of Direc- 
tors of the East-India Company to the 
Governors and Councils of the three Pre- 
sidencies, dated March 10th, 1830, and 
relating to the territorial finances of the 
East-India Company. 

Mr. Hume wished to take that oppor- 
tunity to ask a question, to which he 
trusted some hon. Member present con- 
nected with the Board of Control would 
give a satisfactory answer. It had been 
stated in the public prints, that considera- 
ble alarm had been excited in India in 
consequence of orders which had been 
sent out by the Government here, forbid- 
ding Lord William Bentinck to give those 
facilities for settling and taking land 
which his Lordship had been so willing to 
afford, with a view to encourage and faci- 
litate the settlement of Europeans in 
India. 
whether that statement was correct, and 
whether such orders had been transmitted 
to Lord Wm. Bentinck ? 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, he supposed 
the hon. Member referred to the statement 
which had appeared in the papers that 
morning, and in that case he could assure 
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the hon. Member that great misconception 
existed on the subject. The facts of the 
case were simply these. There appeared 
in an unofficial periodical publication in 
the summer of last year, an article which 
purported to be an order from Lord Wm. 
Bentinck, holding out encouragement to 
Europeans to settle in India, to take lease 
of lands, &c. The Board of Directors 





He (Mr. Hume) wished to know | 


never received an official copy of any such 
order; but seeing this article, they trans- 
| mitted a letter to Lord Wm. Bentinck, 
apprising him of the publication of such 
document. The Board of Directors took 
_ that opportunity to refer his Lordship to 
' the resolution which had been adopted by 
the Board on the subject, and which had 
been issued to Lord Amherst in 1824, and 
they at the same time intimated to his 
Lordship that he must abide by the terms 
| of that Resolution. The Directors, in their 
communication to his Lordship, in no other 
respect altered the regulations which were 
in existence as to the settlement of Euro- 
peans in India; they merely intimated to 
him that he must abide by the terms of 
the Resolution of 1824. It appeared that 
this order, attributed to Lord Wm. Ben- 
tinck, was entirely unknown to the depart- 
, ment of the Government of this country 
‘especially connected with India, and that 
circumstance was sufficient to create a 
suspicion that it had never been issued by 
his Lordship, and in confirmation of that 
suspicion he (Mr. Stuart Wortley) might 
‘state, that though this order had been 
published in this country so long ago as 
last July, no official copy of it had been 
received by the Board of Directors up to 
the present moment. ‘The letter of the 
Directors, to which he had already referred, 
merely intimated to Lord Wm. Bentinck 
that he must abide by the terms of the 
Resolution issued to Lord Amherst, and 
there would be no objection whatever to 
|laying a copy of that letter before the 
House. Returns ordered. 


Committee or Suppty.—Greecr.] 
|The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
' the Order of the Day for the House going 
into a Committee of Supply. 
| Lord John Russell would take that 

opportunity to inquire whether the House 
might shortly expect to have laid before it 
the papers relative to the affairs of Greece, 
mentioned in the Speech from the Throne 
at the opening of the Session. 

Mr. Peel was not prepared at the mo- 
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ment to give an answer to the question ; 
but if the noble Lord supposed that these 
papers were in preparation at the time 
that the communication was made from 
the Throne, he laboured under an errone- 
ous impression. His Majesty merely 
stated in the Speech from the Throne that 
he “ hoped at an early period to be en- 
abled to lay before Parliament the par- 
ticulars of the arrangement” in question. 

Lord John Russell could not understand 
why these papers had not been in prepara- 
tion before that time. 


Numeer or Execrors.| The Mar- 
quis of Blandford inquired why certain re- 
turns for which he had formerly moved, to 
show the number of persons entitled to 
vote in the several cities, boroughs, and 
towns in the United Kingdom, had not 
been made out ? 

Mr. Peel said, the case was simply this. 
An Address was moved to his Majesty 
last Session, at an early period in the 
evening, shortly before the House ad- 
journed, that there should be laid before 
the House a return of the number of per- 
sons entitled to vote in the several Cities 
and Boroughs in Great Britain. The 
return called for was of the number of 
persons entitled to vote, and it was im- 
possible to make such a return, for it 
would be a most dangerous practice to 
allow the returning officer to decide upon 
the number of persons entitled to vote in 
any particular borough or city. A return 
could be furnished certainly of the number 
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of persons who had actually voted at the | 


Jast election. 

Mr. Hume could not see what difficulty 
there was in the way of the returning 
officer making a return of the numbers 
that had actually voted, taken from the 
poll-books at the last election in each 
particular case. 


Mr. Peel wished to know what inference | 


could be drawn from the number that had 


voted at the last election ?- Many instances | 


might occur where there had been no 
contest at all, and where, therefore, no 
such return could be made out. 

Mr. O’Counell suggested that a distinc- 
tion should be made between the returns 
as to counties and as to cities and bo- 
roughs. In the latter places the number 
of voters could be easily ascertained, as 
the persons qualified to vote possessed that 
right in consequence of .being freemen or 
free burgesses, &c, 
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Mr. Secretary Peel said, it would be 
impossible to ascertain the number of 
scot and lot voters ; and no return in that 
case, corresponding to the motion of the 
noble Lord could be made. 

Lord Nugent observed, that the return 
contemplated by the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen could not be made out correctly ; 
for instance, as regarded the borough 
which he (Lord Nugent) represented. In 
1818, 1,400 persons voted at the election 
in that borough; and since that period 
many who possessed the right to vote 
there had lost it, while the right to vote 
had been acquired since by others, who 
did not vote on that occasion. 

The Marquis of Blandford wished to 
know whether he was to understand that 
the motion which he had made upon a 
former occasion, and to which no opposi- 
tion was then offered, could not be com- 
plied with ? 

Mr. Peel observed, that it would be 
more convenient if the noble Lord would 
give notice in future when he introduced 
motions of that description. No opposi- 
tion had then been offered to his motion, 
because no person was aware that he in- 
tended to bring it on. 

Mr. Hume was desirous to know what 
was the purpose for which it was proposed 
to go into committee on this evening ? 
was it intended to vote the Ordnance Esti- 
mates, upon this occasion, in a Committee 
upon the Navy Estimates, and before the 
House was prepared to go into the Ord- 
nance Estimates? He should certainly 
object to such a course of proceeding, 
though he should have no objection that a 
certain sum, which might be necessary to 
meet the present expenses of this depart- 
ment should be now taken upon account, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that a certain sum was necessary at present 


Colonial Expenditure. 


| for the public service in this department. 





His hon. friend intended to take a vote 
upon account for 200,000/. to meet the 
existing exigencies, and the Ordnance 
Estimates would be left open for discus~ 
sion by the House on a future occasion. 


Cotonitan ExpenpiruRe.] Lord 
Althorp wished to put a question to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, relative 
to a matter adverted to in his speech the 
otherevening. The right hon. Gentleman 
then stated that it was the intention of 
his Majesty’s Government to institute an 
inquiry into the expenditure of the colonies 
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He wa anxious to know how far that in- 
quiry would go, and whether the inquiries 
of the commissioners would be confined , 
merely to the colonial expenditure, or | 
would extend to the constitutions under | 
which the Colonies were governed. Such 
an inquiry he thought would be very 
useful. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, | 
it was not intended that the Commission in 
question should at all meddle with the con- | 
stitutions of the Colonies. The object of | 
the commission was to make a thorough 
review in detail of the colonial expenditure, | 
for the purpose of effecting as much saving 
in that way as would be consistent with | 
the public service. The proceedings of the | 
commissioners would be submitted after- 
wards to the consideration of the House, 
and it would be for the House then to de- 
termine how far their recommendations 
might be acted upon. 

Mr. Hume wished to know who were to 
be the commissioners, how they were to be 
paid, and where they were to sit, and how 
long they were to continue their investiga- 
tions. It appeared by a return for which he 
had moved, that commissioners had already 
cost the country upwards of [,000,000/. in 
the space of twenty years, without produc- 
ing any public benefit; and he therefore 
hoped that this, like other commissions, 
would not be followed by an useless ex- 
pense without any public advantage. | 
Fearing that it might, he should be disposed 
to object to the commission, unless he first 
knew who the commissioners were to be, | 
and unless he obtained answers to his other 
questions. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, | 
he had already stated that this commission 
would be advantageous to the public, 
without imposing any new expense upon | 
the country. It was to be composed of | 
persons connected with the Government, | 
and practically acquainted with the Colo- | 
nies. No new expense whatever would | 
attend the appointment of such a commis- | 
sion. 
Sir R. Wilson wished to know whether | 
the inquiries of the commissioners would 
be extended to the Canadas ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
in the affirmative. 

Mr. Maberly conceived that some rea- 
sons for the measure should have been 
Jaid before the House, before the commis- 
sion had been appointed. He should also 
like to know if the materials on which the 
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commissioners would have to work were 
all ready. 

Mr. Bright was of opinion, that some 
new light should have been thrown upon 
the subject, before the appointment of the 
commission had taken place. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that the mode which had been 
chosen had been selected as most advan- 


Navy Estimates. 


| tageous and convenient. When the report 


of the commissioners should be presented, 
it would be in the power of the House 
to pronounce its opinion on the subject. 
The Order of the Day was read and the 
House went into a Committee of Supply. 


Orpnance.] Mr. Perceval moved 
that the sum of 200,000/. be granted to his 
Majesty towards defraying the expenses of 
the Royal Regiments of Artillery in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies, for the 


: year 1830. He wished to state that this 


vote was asked on account, and passing 
it would not preclude discussion on the 
Ordnance Estimates. Vote agreed to. 


Navy Esrimates.] Sir George Clerk, 
in proceeding with the remaining Navy 
Estimates, said, that the first vote he had 
to propose regarded the civil departments 
connected with the Navy, comprising the 
Admiralty, Navy-pay Office, Victualling 
Office, &c. In this Estimate a reduction 
to the amount of 1,710/. had been made 
this year. It would have been greater but 
for the large establishment connected with 
the office of the Treasurer of the Navy; but 
when the out-prize, and other parts con- 


_ nected with that office, should be better 


arranged, he was sure that his right hon. 
friend, the Treasurer of the Navy, would 
be able to effect considerable reductions 
in that establishment. The hon. Baronet 
moved that the sum of 180,017/. 11s. 7d. 
be granted for defraying the salaries of the 
officers and other contingent expenses of 
the Admiralty, of the Navy Pay Office, and 
the Victualling Office. 

Mr. Hume objected to the taking of all 
these votes together. They should be 
taken separately. He submitted that the 
first vote, that of 52,2162. 5s. 1d. for the 
Admiralty, should be first put. 

Lord Howick agreed with the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen, and could not but 
censure the practice of voting in one lump 
the expense of five different departments. 
Different Members might object to different 
portions of these expenses; for example, 
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the hon. Member for Aberdeen objected to 
the vote for the Admiralty, which did not 
appear to him too large, though he objected 
to the nextsum. He hoped, therefore, that 
the votes for the different departments 
would be put separately. 

Sir G. Clerk said, if it were considered 
more convenient for the Committee, he 
would propose the votes separately. The 
hon. Baronet then moved that the sum of 
52,2161. 5s. 1d. be granted for defraying 
the salaries of the Officers, and other con- 
tingencies of the Admiralty Office, for the 
year 1830. A 

Mr. Hume wished to call the attention | 
of the House to a portion of this Estimate | 
which had been incidentally mentioned a | 
few nights ago ; he meant the sum of 2,9601. | 
which was asked for the establishment of 
the Paymaster of the Marines. Imme- 
diately following the estimate then before 
the Committee there was the estimate 
for the Navy Pay-office, amounting to | 
32,033/. 1s. 6d. He contended that the 
former office should be consolidated in the 
Navy Pay-office, and by that means a sav- 
ing would be effected for the public, to 
the extent of 2,960/. Nothing was more 
objectionable than the maintenance of such 
distinct departments. The department of 
the Marines being essentially connected 
with the Navy, should come under the 
Paymaster of the Navy. 600. had been 
struck out of the estimate last year as the 
charge for the Paymaster of Widows’ Pen- 
sions; but the over-charge for Paymaster 
of Marines was continued, notwithstand- 
ing the unanimous opinion of the Committee 
of Finance. The Government might perhaps 
be afraid that the recommendation was 
too economical. This would furnish one 
reason for the dissolution of the Com- 
mittee, and perhaps the composition of the 
Committee would supply another. He 
thought, upon the simple principle that 
there should be no division in the admi- 
nistration of the same species of affairs, 
that the half-pay of the Marines ought to 
be brought under the Paymaster of the 
Navy; and he accordingly contended that 
the system which put this arm of the ser- 
vice under the management of a separate 
officer was prejudicial, because it tended 
to keeping up two departments, when one 
would do. He had moved a few days 
before for an account of the contracts of 
the Navy, Army, and Ordnance, with the 
view of showing how the present system 
worked, Some few years ago it was the 
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practice for each commissary in the various 
departments of the Navy to draw the 
money for his own department; but under 
the direction of the Master of the Mint 
an end had been put to this plan, and it 
had been decided that one individual com- 
missary (as for instance the commissary 
for Jamaica) should draw the whole sum 
of money required for abroad, and that all 
the others should receive their appointed 
portions from him. This he thought was 
at once a wise and economical regulation. 
Now he found from a paper he held in his 
hand, that there were seventy-four con- 
tracts made by the Paymaster of the Ma- 
rines for supplying coals, candles, water, 
&c.—bricklayers and materials—carpen- 
ters and materials, and God only knew 
what other articles beside; he would 
therefore ask this question—whether, since 
the Army was provided for by one depart- 
ment, (tne Commissariat,) the Navy might 
not be managed after the same manner ? 
Why should not all contracts for the Navy 
and Marines be settled and paid for at the 
Navy Pay-office ? He wished that a state- 
ment of the separate expenditure of the 
Marines should be put in the Navy Esti- 
mates. He saw, from a paper in his hand, 
that there were 71,000. for Officers, 
245,0001. for Non-commissioned Officers 
and Privates, and 40,000. for barrack and 
other expenses, Now, he begged to know 
how it came to pass, that after the trans- 
ferring of the Barrack department for the 
Army to the Ordnance department, these 
barracks for Marines should be retained 
under the superintendence of the Pay- 
master of the Marines?- He was decidedly 
of opinion, that the Barrack, Pay, and 
Clothing departments ought to be con- 
solidated ; the first should be added to the 
Ordnance and the remainder to the Navy- 
office. He admitted that the gentleman 
who filled the office of Paymaster of Ma- 
rines might be very well qualified for his 
situation, and he meant no reflection on 
him, but the situation ought, he thought, 
to be abolished. He hoped the House 
would support him in the amendment he 
should propose. If his Majesty’s Ministers 
had not stated their anxiety to effect all 
possible reduction in the expense of the 
public service, he would not have thought 
them so blameable in not consolidating 
departments, when they were making the 
arrangement respecting the Treasurership 
of the Navy. He would be glad to hear 
the reasons that might be offered in oppo- 
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Sition to his recommendation ; but, if they 
were not satisfactory, or the vote for the 
officers’ salary be not withdrawn, he would 
certainly take the sense of the Committee 
upon the propriety of putting down this 
grant. 

Mr. Croker said, the hon. Member had 
observed, that the office of Paymaster of 
the Marines was expensive and unneces- 
sary; the first it confessedly was; but 
as to the second, it appeared from the 
hon. Gentleman’s own admission, that 
these duties which, he contended, might 
be transferred to another department, were 
numerous and important. Now, his strong 
impression was, that there could be no 
more sure way of creating confusion in the 
public service, and imposing on the coun- 
try an increased expense, than that of 
uniting the Marine barrack department 
with the Ordnance. The Paymaster of 
the Marines did a great deal of duty in 
his double capacity ; for he was not only 
a Pay-officer, but an officer of inspection 
and control: he was Paymaster and In- 
spector-general of the Marines. Now, the 
hon. Member, in the first place, asked why 
the Marine barracks were not brought un- 
der the superintendence of the Board of 
Ordnance. But, in fact, there was an es- 
sential difference between the management 
of the Army barracks and those for Ma- 
rines. In the first, there was a constant 
change of inmates : one regiment marched 
out—another supplied its place; but the 
other barracks were constantly occupied 
by Marines, and therefore the accounts 
must necessarily be kept in a very differ- 
ent manner. 
had been called to the state of these bar- 
racks at different times; and, he believed, 
it must be admitted on all hands, that the 


expenditure, under the superintendence of | 


the Paymaster of Marines, had been dimi- 
nished in as great a degree as it could 
have been under any other Administration. 
Ihe numbers in the barracks were invari- 
ably the same, and the average amount of 


expenditure for the seven years previous to | 


the appointment of the Paymaster was 
16,800/., while the average for the four- 
teen years subsequent had been brought 
down to 9,400/. And after the change had 
taken place, Mr. Tierney rose in his place 
and moved a compensation to each of the 
officers previously engaged in the depart- 
ment, amounting to 300/. or 4001. a year, 
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country could well afford to pay the 1 ,000/. 
or 1,200/.; and so it had proved, for there 
was a saving of nearly one-half in the ex- 
penditure. A similar improvement had 
likewise taken place in another more tri- 
fling article. The average expenditure on 
the Infirmary, for the seven years previous 
to the appointment of the Paymaster, was 
1,2711.; it had been since reduced to 192/. 
If the hon. gentleman were to abolish the 
office of Paymaster of the Marines, the 
duties of the office might go on elsewhere, 
but they could not be carried on without 
additional hands; and if there were per- 
sons unemployed in any office it would be 
for the hon. Gentleman to show it, that 
they might be at once reduced; but for 
himself he must say, that he did not know 
any office to which the addition of such 
important duties could be made, as those 
of the Paymaster of Marines, without a 
proportional increase of hands. The hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir H. Parnell) had sug- 
gested in his work the propriety of ap- 
pointing a general pay-board in this coun- 
try; and this, undoubtedly, might be the 
case; but he believed there was no more 
sure way of creating confusion and ex- 
pense than that of mixing up heterogene- 
ous matters for the superintendence of the 
same department. Besides, it would only 
be a change of names—if they ceased to 
have a Paymaster, they must have a Com- 
missioner of Pay—if they ceased to have 
an Inspector, they must have a Commis- 
sioner of Inspection. ‘The office, in fact, 
let it be called by what name it might, could 
| not be dispensed with, for there was no 
officer to whom there was more constant 
| reference, none who was more frequently 
required to appear before the Admiralty 
Board than the Paymaster of Marines. 
The hon. Member had admitted that he 
had nothing to allege against the present 
Paymaster of the Marines, indeed a more 
zealous and able officer was not to be 
found. He had filled other situations 
| with honour, and he had been appointed 
| to his present situation because he was ad- 
| mirably qualified to perform its duties. 
|The hon. Member has stated that the 
| office was unnecessary, but on this point 
| they were directly at issue. He was ready 
| to contend that the office was necessary, 
_and even indispensable. The House had, 
| therefore, to decide between them: and 
_ considering his long experience, and the 





in consequence, as he stated, of the new | absence of all personal interest, he thought 
system, which was so economical that the | his evidence upon the matter was entitled 
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to higher consideration than that of the 
hon. Gentleman. The Admiralty had 
done every thing that it could, consistent- 
ly with prudence and sound policy, to con- 
solidate offices; but the consolidation pro- 
posed by the hon. Gentleman would be 
only creative of confusion and expense. 
Sir H. Parnell said, that the hon. Se- 
cretary of the Admiralty might have urged 
all his present arguments against the 
former consolidation of the Barrack De- 
partment with the Board of Ordnance, 
which had been found so beneficial. In- 
deed no measure of economy was ever 
recommended which did not find Gentle- 
men to oppose it, in speeches similar to 
that the House had just heard, sitting on 
the Treasury benches. It was their busi- 
ness to persuade the House that reduc- 
tions would pot benefit the nation. The 
speech of the hon, Gentleman was not 
only an answer to the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen, it went to contradict the Trea- 
sury Minute of 1822, by which the con- 
solidation of offices was recommended, its 
utility explained, and its applicability to 
all departinents enforced. He was con- 
vinced that if this speech were written out, 
and so subjected to the examination of the 
Committee, that they would see reason 
to decide that it contained more sophistry 
than solid reasoning. Unless the House 
were to resist such sophistry, and say once 
for all, you must reduce your expenditure, 
we will give you no more than a certain 
sum—he was afraid no extensive reduction 
would ever take place. Before he gave 
his opinion upon totally abolishing the 
office, he wished to say that the present 
Paymaster of the Marines, whose merits 
he had admitted, had certainly made seve- 
ral reductions in his department, but this 
by no means proved those reductions to be 
sufficient. With all that Gentleman’s zeal 
and ability, however, the reductions he 
was capable of making would not satisfy 
the public. After considering the matter 
well, he was convinced that the office 
might be done away. There were two sets 
of officers to two sets of barracks, and two 
sets of hospitals and two sets of accounts, 
one set of each being unnecessary. The 
Finance Committee was convinced that 
no part of the management of the public 
money required more immediate revision, 
for the present system gave no security, 
while it was confused and complicated. 
In his opinion all payments whatever 
should be made by a distinct department, 
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and a system of audit should be estab- 
lished, in which the demand should be 
examined before any money was paid. The 
system of payment by one department was 
adopted in France, in other countries, and 
had been found to answer extremely well. 
So far as he could understand the whole 
system by which thirty millions of public 
money were annually paid in France, it 
seemed to him well worthy of the imitation 
of Great Britain. At all events he trusted 
that the payment of the public money 
would be taken into consideration by the 
Government, and that the system would 
be simplified. He meant to support his 
hon. friend the Member for Aberdeen. 

Mr. Maberly said, the question to be 
decided was, if that office were necessary. 
He contended that it was not. The Pay- 
office of the Navy might pay the 10,000 
marines in addition to the 19,000 seamen ; 
and the duties of inspection might ‘be per- 
formed by the General, Lieutenant-gene- 
ral, Major-general, or some of the other 
officers of the Marines who were so highly 
paid. He was convinced that this de- 
partment was of no advantage to the pub- 
lic, and that its duties might be quite as 
well discharged, and at less expense, if 
they were arranged in the manner he had 
proposed. With respect to the Marine 
barracks, and the clothing for the marines, 
both these departments ought to be, he 
thought, transferred to the Ordnance, 
which already provided the clothing and 
stores for the artillery, and had the gene- 
ral inspection of barracks. He felt so 
strongly concerning the manner in which 
these matters were now arranged, that he 
was almost disposed to call the arrange- 
ment by the odious name of a job; the whole 
of the expenses, both for paying the ma- 
rines and separate inspection of their bar- 
racks, being, in his opinion, wholly unne- 
cessary. 

Sir G. Clerk defended the propriety of 
the arrangements now made in the de- 
partment, and contended that no altera- 
tion of the sort proposed could be any- 
thing but injurious. In_ his opinion, the 
department, as it was now constituted, 
was most economically managed, and con- 
sidering what its duties were, he did not 
think that the sum of 3,000. a-year, now 
paid for them, could be considered as any 
great charge upon the public. The duties 
of the office had been increased of late 
years, for by an order of the Lord High 
Admiral, the clothing department of the 
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marines was now added to its other la- 
bours. That alteration had only been 
effected a short time since, but during 
that short time it had proved to be a great 
public improvement. The marines had 
different pay and different allowances from 
the regular army, and great confusion 
would ensue if they were to be paid by the 
same department. He wasconvinced that 
the alteration proposed would create ex- 
pense instead of saving money to the pub- 
lic. The hon. Member opposite had al- 
luded to the General, Lieutenant-general, 
and Major-general of Marines, and had 
spoken as if these could be dispensed with. 
He begged to observe, in reply, that these 
offices were given as rewards to naval men 
who had served their country in a distin- 
guished manner, and he was sure that the 
country would not grudge them these re- 
wards. He would not consent to the al- 
teration, because the duties of the Paymas- 
ter of Marines were now well discharged, 
and the consolidation or distribution pro- 
posed by the hon. Member was not likely 
to be profitable. 

Lord Howick observed, that the opposi- 
tion made to the Amendment was founded 
on the assertion of the great labour im- 
posed upon the Paymaster of the Marines, 
in discharge of that part of his duty which 
consisted of inspecting the marines when 
on shore. He could not think that ob- 
jection well founded, or, if it were, it 
might, as it seemed to him, be easily re- 
moved. When at sea, the marines were 
under the same discipline and regulations 
as the navy. He could not understand 
why, when the marines were on shore at 
different parts of the kingdom, but espe- 
cially at Portsmouth, where the greater 
part of the duty was performed, the in- 
specting officer of the neighbouring gar- 
rison could not perform the duty of in- 
specting the marine corps and the marine 
barracks. If that were done, and he saw 
no possible objection to it, the great point 
on which the defence of the office was now 
rested would be removed. He trusted that 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen would 
either move a resolution to consolidate the 
offices now, or one which should pledge 
the House to adopt some step of that 
kind in the early part of the next Session. 

Mr. Hume said, that his object was, to 
reduce the grant by one-half, and he pro- 
posed a vote which would have the effect 
of producing that end now, if atall. As 
to any resolution that pledged the House 
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| for its conduct next Session, he feared 
little good would come of it. It was given 
| in evidence before the Finance Committee, 
_ that there were ten or twelve clerks in the 
,; Paymaster’sdepartment unemployed which 
| Was a reproach to the chancellor of the 
| Exchequer. Not one of them, he believed, 
| had yet been reduced; and therefore he 
| saw no other way of dealing with the ques- 
tion but for the House to compel the Minis- 
ters to make reductions by refusing to 
grant them money. He saw no reason, 
from what he had heard, to alter his opi- 
nion on the subject of the office of Pay- 
master. As to the business of inspection, 
there were now four Colonels-command- 
ant and nine Lieutenant-colonels-com- 
mandant saddled upon the country, at an 
expense of 13,000/. a-year, which did not 
seem to him at all necessary; but at any 
rate, they might perform all the duties of 
inspection. As to the clothing, that might 
be transferred to the Ordnance. He was 
certain that no inconvenience would fol- 
low from this Motion being carried; and 
he should, therefore, persist in his inten- 
tion of dividing the House upon it. The 
hon. Member then moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that the sum of 50,696/. be in- 
serted in the grant instead of 52,1267. 

Mr. Portman did not intend to trouble 
the House at any length, but could not re- 
frain from saying that these offices were 
defended in a manner in which there was 
more of fallacy and sophistry than he had 
ever before heard, and which depended on 
those old and worn-out excuses that might 
be brought forward in support of any kind 
of abuse. He thought it necessary that 
the Committee should express their opi- 
nion strongly on the subject, for if not, 
the Government would not come down as 
they ought to do next Session, and make 
the further reductions which were yet abso- 
lutely required. He called, therefore, on 
the Committee to mark their sense of this 
vote, and in that manner to strengthen 
that portion of the Government which was 
really favourable to the reduction of the 
public burthens. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
tested against the doctrine which some 
Members seemed inclined to inculcate, 
that any particular vote of which they 
happened to disapprove showed the Go- 
vernment not to be sincere in their wish to 
diminish the public burthens. The ques- 
tion was, whether the business of the office 
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cheaply or efficiently performed? On his 
side of the House they answered that 
question in the negative; while, on the 
other side, it was answered in the affirma- 
tive—on consideration, at least, that the 
business was transferred to other depart- 
ments. The consolidation of business in 
the manner recommended might be carried 
too far. If it went beyond a certain ex- 
tent, he did not think it would much con- 
duce to the advancement of public eco- 
nomy. Asto the old and worn-out excuses 
which the hon. Member had spoken of, 
he would only observe, that it was im- 
possible on such a subject as this to bring 
forward anything but old and worn-out 
arguments, especially after the discussions 
which had recently taken place upon it. 
He could not but think that the altera- 
tions proposed would rather complicate 
than simplify the business of these offices, 
and increase instead of diminishing their 
expense. 

Lord Althorp could not conceive how 
the proposed distribution of duties could 
complicate the business of the office, when 
it was recollected that at this moment the 
Paymaster of Marines was a Military Pay- 
master, an Inspector of Marines, and a 
contractor for their clothing, all at the same 
time, and that the alteration suggested was, 
to divide these ‘complicated duties” 
among different departments. He should 
vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. Bright should support the Amend- 
ment, for he saw no reason for keeping up 
such an expensive establishment for the 
superintendence of only 9,000 men. 

The House then divided, when the 
numbers were—For the Amendment 90 ; 
Against it 130; Majority 40. 

List of the Minority. 
Althorp, Lord Clive, E. B. 
Anson, hon. G. Davies, Colonel 
Bankes, H. Denison, J. FE. 
Baring, Sir T. Dickinson, W. 
Baring, F. Dick, H. 
Benett, J. Duncombe, T. 
Bernal, R. Dundas, Sir R. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Dundas, hon. T. 
Blake, Sir F. Euston, Lord 
Blandford, Marquis Fane, J. 
Bright, H. Fazakerley, J. N. 
Brownlow, C. Fyler, T. B. 
Buck, L. W. Gordon, R. 
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Buxton, J. J. Guest, J. J. 
Calthorpe, hon. A. Guise, Sir W. 
Carter, J. Harvey, D. W. 


Cavendish, H. 
Cavendish W. 
Cholmeley, M. I. 


Heneage, G. F, 
Heron, Sir R. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
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Howick, Lord 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Killeen, Lord 
Labouchere, H. 


Power, R. 
Price, Sir R. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pryse, P. 


Lambert, T. Ramsden, J. C. 
Lennard, T. Robinson, G. R. 
Lester, B. Russell, Lord J. 
Lloyd, Sir E. P. Scott, hon. W. H. J. 
Lumley, 8. Seymour, Colonel 
Martin, J. Sibthorp, Colonel 


Maberley, J. 
Macdonald, Sir J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Mildmay, P. 
Monck, J. B. 
Nugent, Lord 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Grady, Colonel 
Osborne, Lord F. 
Orde, W. 
Parnell, Sir I. 
Peachey, General 
Phillimore, Dr. 


Smith, V. 

Stanley, Lord 
Townshend, Lord C. 
Trant, W. H. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Waithman, Alderman 
Warburton, H. 
Webb, Colonel 
Wells, J. 

Wilson, Sir R. 
Winnington, Sir T. 
Whitbread, W. H. 
Whitmore, W. W. 





Philips, G. Wood, C. 
Ponsonby, bon. G. 

Ponsonby, hon. F. TELLER. 
Portman, E. B. Hume, J. 


On putting the Motion on the original 
Question, 

Mr. Hume inquired to what purpose the 
grants for nautical inquiries had been ap- 
plied ? 

Sir G. Clerk replied, that the principal 
expense under this head was caused by the 
experiments made under the control and 
direction of Sir G. Brisbane. 

Mr. Portman said, he had had the in- 
tention of taking the sense of the House 
upon making certain deductions from the 
salaries of Officers in the Admiralty. His 
plan would be, to effect a deduction of 
fifteen per cent from the salaries of the 
higher officers, ten per cent from those of 
a lower class, and five per cent from the 
lowest. He thought it fair that those offi- 
cers should not be the only persons to es- 
cape the effects of the change which had 
taken place in the currency ; but as it was 
the intention of the hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Cumberland, to bring that 
subject under the notice of the House, he 
was induced to postpone the proposition 
for the present. 

Vote agreed to. 

Sir George Clerk then moved, that 
32,0331. 1s. 6d. for the salaries of Officers 
and contingent expenses of the Navy Pay 
Office for the current year, be granted to 
his Majesty. 

Mr. Vernon Smith addressed the Com- 
mittee for the purpose of movingan Amend- 
ment, He was then anxious to do so, as 
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he had been diverted from voting as he 
wished on Friday week by the solemn ap- 


peal made to the House by the Secretary | 


of the Home Department. The House 
were then called on by the hon. Secretary 
nottocondemn him and the Administration 
for one single act, but to judge them by 
the whole of their conduct. When placed 
on that footing, he had not felt himself dis- 
posed to pronounce a general condemna- 
tion, but as then refusing to grant a salary 
for the Treasurer of the Navy would im- 
ply no such general condemnation, he 
meant to propose an amendment to the 
effect, that a reduction of 1,200/. be made 
in the salary of Treasurer of the Navy. 
The large salary which that officer pos- 
sessed could not be defended, he con- 
ceived, on the ground of any weighty re- 
sponsibility to which he was exposed ; for 
in the event of there being any default, 
indemnity was scarcely ever refused. When- 
ever a subordinate officer happened to be- 
come a defaulter, application was imme- 
diately made to that House on his behalf; 
and they always felt bound to let the pub- 
lic suffer rather than the individual. Hon. 
Gentlemen were sure to get up in their 
places, and say that the principal officer 
was the most worthy and honourable per- 
son in existence ; and that he should not, 
upon any account, be allowed to suffer for 
the default of his subordinate; so that it 
was a mere pretence to say that the high 
salary was maintained on account of the 
responsibility. Again, there could be nc 
pretext for maintaining the salary up to its 
present amount on account of any change 
made in the nature and circumstances of 
the office—no new duties had been at- 
tached to it. He desired to see a reduc- 
tion in the present vote of 1,200/. He 
was perfectly ready to acknowledge that a 
reduction of 12,000,0002. would not aftord 
the relief which the necessities of the 
country required ; but he wished, by even 
cutting down 1,200/., to show a suffering 
people that some sympathy was felt for 
their sufferings by the body who repre- 
sented them. As an Amendment, he 
moved that “‘ The vote be 30,8331.” 
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Sir George Warrender, though he wished | 
to see economy, could not consent to | 


the proposed reduction. The office of 
Treasurer of the Navy had always been 
held by a person of respectability, and it 
was important for the service of the coun- 
try that it should so continue to be held. 
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commended, that that office should be 
continued, while the salary attached to it 
had, in his opinion, been cut down in the 
present estimates. He was fully convinced 
that, without serious disadvantages, the 
emoluments of that office could not be 
diminished. Reductions of salary were 
perfectly distinct from the matter brought 
under the consideration of the House by 
the hon. Memberfor Cumberland. What- 
ever votes might have been given upon 
that question, none of them implied any 
pledge with respect to the present. It 
was likewise of importance to be remem- 
bered, that neither the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool, nor any other gentleman 
who held the office, had ever said that the 
salary admitted of reduction, or that the 
office could be dispensed with. He be- 
lieved, even, that the office of Paymaster 
of the Navy, which it was in contempla- 
tion to abolish, would be retained, for it 
could not be, in fact, dispensed with. The 
Amendment he certainly should oppose, 
for he was altogether of opinion that 
Ministers had made all practicable reduc- 
tions, and he thought they were entitled to 
the confidence of the House. For his 
part, he candidly acknowledged that he 
relied more upon his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for effecting useful reductions, than 
upon any amendments which might be 
moved in that House. Reduction was in 
the hands of the Government, and to them 
it might be safely confided. So he thought, 
and such he was sure was the general sen- 
timent of the country. 

Mr. Bankes would support reduction, 
but not exactly in the form in which it 
was then proposed to the House. But for 
the Amendment before the Committee, be 
intended to have moved an amendment, 
the object of which would have been to 
carry into effect the purpose of the motiou 
made a few evenings since by the hon. 
Member for Cumberland. The Govern- 
ment had admitted the office of Paymaster- 
general to be useless. He therefore wished 
to try the sincerity of their professions of 
economy by seeing whether they would 
consent to its abolition, and his amendment 
would have been, had he preceded the hon. 
Member, to abolish the salary of the Pay- 
master. It was necessary to ascertain 
whether offices were intended for the be- 
nefit of the public, or the advantage of the 
individuals who held them. The true way 
for his Majesty’s Government to prove the 
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to economy would be to shew, in questions 
of that nature, that they regarded the 
public interest more than the interest of 
the individual. His experience however 
of all discussions like the present was, that 
the interest of the public was looked upon 
as nothing, while that of the individual 
was looked upon as every thing. It was 
perfectly vain and futile to talk or think of 
economy so long as the interest of the 
public was postponed to that of every in- 
dividual which might happen to be opposed 
to it. He hoped the hon. Member who 
had moved the Amendment would with- 
draw it, and allow him to move a resolu- 
tion, the object of which would be to grant 
only the next half-year’s salary to the Pay- 
master-general. 

Mr. Labouchere concurred with the hon. 
Member for Corfe Castle, and stated that 
he would not vote against the ministry as 
to the abolition of the office of Treasurer of 
the Navy, because such a vote would have 
implied a censure on the Administration. 

Mr. C. Wood said, he had voted for the 
motion of the hon. Member for Cumber- 
land, for abolishing the office of Treasurer 
of the Navy, because he thought the Go- 
vernment might have made a more econo- 
mical arrangement, and that it was the 
business of the House to compel Ministers 
to adopt such an arrangement. It ap- 
peared by the statements of the hon. 
Members opposite, that two offices were 
kept up while one was sufficient, and while 
the Paymaster, according to the admission 
of the Secretary to the Admiralty, did the 
whole business both of Treasurer and Pay- 
master. To him therefore it was extraor- 
dinary that the efficient office should be 
abolished and the inefficient retained. The 
responsibility of the Treasurer had been 
dwelt on, butin fact, when putto the proof, 
that turned out to be no responsibility at 
all. The office of Treasurer of the Navy 
was plainly therefore a sinecure. It had 
been stated too, that the Treasurer might 
not only do the duties of his office and 
attend in Parliament, but also that he had 
time to look after what had been called the 
floating and unattached business of the 
Government. What then was the saving 
proposed by the abolition of the office of 
Paymaster? The Treasurer received a 
salary of 2,000/. with a proportionate su- 
perannuation, and the Paymaster had 
1,200. also with superannuation. 

Sir G. Clerk said that was not the case. 

Mr. C, Wood, in continuation. Well, 
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at least the Paymaster was to be con- 
tinued till he could be otherwise pro- 
vided for. If his proposition were 
agreed to, the Treasurer should be dismissed 
and the Paymaster alone retained, by 
which 2,000/.a year would be saved. That 
it had been recommended in 1817 that 
the office of Treasurer of the Navy should 
be retained was no argument with him to be 
put in competition with the fact, that a 
salary of 2,000/. a year was given for doing 
nothing. The evidence before the Finance 
Committee shewed that the Paymaster did 
all the duties, and he would rather augment 
his salary than give the T'reasurera farthing. 
As the consequence of pressing his views 
might, however, only lead to a division 
among those who were friendly to economy, 
he would propose no additional amend- 
raent, but content himself by voting for 
the amendment already moved. 

Sir George Clerk said, that each of the 
Members who opposed the vote, did it on 
different grounds, though only the hon. 
Member who spoke last advocated the 
abolition of the office of Treasurer of the 
Navy. He had been already answered by 
the hon. Baronet (Sir George Warrender). 
As to what had been stated by the hon. 
Member for Corfe Castle, he must reply, 
that it had been regulated that the Trea- 
surer of the Navy was to be made an effi- 
cient officer, and the paymastership put an 
end to, as soon as the meritorious officer 
who now held that place could be provided 
for. The present grant, as proposed, was 
only for six months; and it was the firm 
intention of Government to provide for the 
gallant officer who held the place in some 
other way as soon as possible. 

Mr. Bankes said, that he understood the 
Government, on the previous debate on 
this subject, to have pledged itself that the 
office of Paymaster should be immediately 
got rid of. 

Sir G. Clerk said, no such pledge had 
been given by him, or with his knowledge. 
He always understood that it rested upon 
the contingency of Government being able 
to find some other suitable office for the 
present occupier. What he had then 
stated was, that there would be an imme- 
diate saving of 1,000/., andthat when the 
Paymaster could be provided for, there 
would be a saving of 2,200/. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman agreed entirely 
in the observations of the hon. Member for 
Dorsetshire, and would certainly vote with 
him on the present occasion, He, for one, 
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would never agree to the keeping up ofa 
useless office, until the individual who held 


it could be provided for. The Admiralty 
ought to be compelled to act up to its pro- 
fession of economy, and compelled imme- 
diately. 

Mr. F. Baring said, that the only argu- 
ment he had heard in favour of the vote 
was, that the services of the gentleman 
who held the office of Paymaster had been 
active and efficient, and that it was the 
duty of the Government to retain him in 
that situation till he could be otherwise 
provided for. To that argument he could 
never agree. He had lately observed, 
that seventy seamen, who held trifling si- 
tuations on board ships at Portsmouth, 
had been discharged, and he should be 
glad to know whether Ministers had waited 
until these brave men, who had fought and 
bled in the service of their country, were 
provided for, before they were sent adrift ? 
At another place one hundred and twenty 
men were dismissed with a very short no- 
tice. He had, a few days before, received 
an account of thirty families thrown out of 
the employment of Government, without 
any notice or provision whatever. He 
knew no individuals who had such claims 
on the rewards of the country, as these 
seamen, who were often compelled to enter 
its service. It would be most unjust 
therefore if Ministers kept a single officer 
in employ for an hour more than he was 
wanted, while they discharged these poor 
seamen, and left them to starve, unprovided 
and unpensioned. Their services had not 
been limited to the Victualling or the Navy 
office; their duties had led them under 
tropical suns and amidst the ice of the 
poles; they had braved storms and battles, 
and if they were to be turned off, while a 
ministerial office was to be kept up to re- 
ward the services of some man who had 
at most never braved any other storm than 
that of a debate, the people might with 
justice cry out against the Government 
and the Parliament. It appeared, indeed, 
that while these men, who had actively 
served their country, might be sent to the 
parish for relief, one of his Majesty’s ser- 
vants must be madea burthen to thepublic, 
tilla pension could be found to suit him. 
After this, let them hear no more about a 
desire to relieve a suffering people. After 
this, let there be nothing said about plans 
of retrenchment and economy. 

Sir George Clerk said, if the hon. Mem- 
ber had but looked a few pages further in 
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the Estimates he would have seen that ther® 
was an ample vote to enable Government 
to reward those seamen who had served 
their country. It was a great mistake to 
suppose that seamen who had served their 
country were turned adrift without any 
provision being made for them. But if 
he were not mistaken, the persons to which 
the hon. Member had alluded, were men 
who had been in the Ordinary at Ports- 
mouth, and who had been snugly housed 
there for many years. Many of them had 
pensions, however, and all who had claims 
would be provided for, though some of 
them had not served a sufficient time to 
entitle them to a pension. 

Mr. Maberly said, that it appeared on 
all hands that the office of Treasurer of 
the Navy was a sinecure; and yet it was 
the sinecure officer that was to be preserved, 
and the other that was to be dismissed. 
The proper mode of acting was to get rid 
of the sinecure, and give the man who did 
the business an ample remuneration. This 
scheme of the Government was very like 
its other schemes which promised economy : 
as for example, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer announced a saving in the Victu- 
alling-office; but the fact was, that there 
had been an increase of nearly 200/. It 
was said too that there would be a saving 
in the Navy-office of 2,900/., but he found 
superannuations to the amount of 4,000/. 
He called on the House to continue the 
office of Paymaster and refuse the salary 
of the Treasurer. 

Mr. Peel observed, that out of the five 
speeches that had been made against the 
item, four of them contained different and 
distinct propositions as to the two offices. 
This was of itsclf sufficient to prove that it 
was a matter of extreme difficulty for his 
Majesty's Ministers to bring forward a pro- 
position with respect to this situation that 
was at all likely to produce unanimity. 
He denied that there was any difference 
in the language held by Ministers on the 
present, and on the former occasion. They 
asserted that there would be an immediate 
saving of 1,000/. a year, and that eventu- 
ally the saving would amount to 2,200/. 
per annum, and they said so still. Their 
object was, to continue the office of Pay- 
master until some provision might be made 
by the falling in of a situation connected 
with the patronage of the Crown, for the 
person who now holds it, instead of sad- 
dling the country with a pension. He 
thought it would be very unjust to remove 
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a distinguished naval officer from the situa- 
tion, without granting him an adequate 
provision. The Estimates had been for 
some time in the hands of the Members, 
and therefore it could not fairly be urged 
that the House was not aware that the vote 
was to be proposed. Neither was it just 
to insinuate that the Government were 
taking this step for the purpose of keeping 
up its patronage; because in this case, 
they were providing for an individual whose 
brother, his right hon. friend, the Member 
for Liverpool, had voted against them on 
this very question, the object of which 
vote, had it been successful, would have 
been to have turned the Ministers out of 
office. They therefore might be wrong in 
judgment, but was it possible to say that 
they were acting from any corrupt motive ? 
He would give the House this assurance—- 
that the office of the Paymaster of the 
Navy should never again appear in an Es- 
timate. They had never contemplated its 
appearance there; but when the Motion 
was made the other night, he did expect 
that Parliament would make the provision 
for one year. If within two months an 
opportunity of a vacancy should occur, the 
Government would take advantage of it, 
and in preference to any political claim, 
would give the appointment to this officer. 
But it was possible that no such vacancy 
would occur, and he therefore trusted that 
the House would not compel them to turn 
this individual out of oflice without any 
provision whatever. 

Lord Howick said, that he took a simi- 
lar view of the subject to that taken by the 
hon. Member for Abingdon. The sun, it 
must be admitted, was small; but econo- 
my was not for him the most important 
consideration. The House had then in 
its power to remove one dependant on the 
Government from the House, and as there 
was already more than a sufficient num- 
ber of members of Government in the 
House, to get rid of one would be a con- 
stitutional benefit. The effect of agreeing, 
to the vote would be, to confirm the Trea- 
surer of the Navy a political officer, de- 
pendent upon the continuance of Minis- 
ters in their places, for his situationin that 
House. He did not so much regard the 
expense as the influence, and he should 
willingly vote for the total abolition of the 
office. 

Mr, Trant supported the Amendment, 
in order to compel Ministers to immediate 
economy, 
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Mr. D. W. Harvey called upon the 
Member for Radnor to put an end to 
the debate, by stating whether he were 
willing to hold the office of Honorary 
Treasurer of the Navy until the Paymaster 
of the Navy was otherwise provided? If 
he would do that, the vote would be 
unnecessary. 

Mr. F. Lewis observed, that he had no 
wish to accept of the office as a sinecure. 
He would rather have an office full of 
business. The hon. Member asked, whe- 
ther he would consent to perform the 
duties of the office without salary? That 
was a question on which he as an indivi- 
dual could not decide. It was for the 
House, and not for him, to decide how 
the duties were to be performed, and how 
the person performing them was to be re- 
munerated, 

Mr. Hume hoped that the House would 
not consent to any compromise, but 
decide the question upon principle. He 
did not see in what respect the King 
could be said to want patronage, or how 
he could use it to save the public purse. 
[Order] He supposed that the interrup- 
tion must proceed from some very new and 
young Member, who had never heard the 
Minister talk of the King’s patronage, 
and of the patronage of the Crown. His 
ears must be extraordinarily delicate to be 
offended at what he had said. 

Mr. Peel lamented that his argument 
had not penetrated the understanding of 
the hon. Member, who must be extremely 
pugnacious if he were disposed to quarrel 
with the very modest proposal of Ministers. 
The experiment he wished to try was, 
whether the office of Deputy could not be 
abolished—the principal being required 
to discharge the duties. If it should turn 
out that the experiment failed, he would 
undertake that in the estimates of next 
vear only 2,000/. should be taken for the 
salary. 

Mr. V. Smith said, that having elicited 
this information from the right hon. Secre- 
tary, he should beg leave to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

The Committee then divided on the ori- 
ginal Question, when there appeared 
for the original Motion 155; against it 69 ; 
Majority 86. 

List of the Minority. 
Althorp, Lord Blandford, Marquis 
Beaumont, ‘I’. Baring, F. 
Bright, H. Blake, Sir F. 
Benett, J. Buck, L, W. 
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Cavendish, W. 
Cavendish, H. 
Carter, J. 
Cholmeley, M. 
Calvert, C. 
Dick, H. 
Davies, Colonel 
Dundas, T. 
Dundas, Sir R. 
Denison, J. E. 
Dickinson, W. 
Euston, Lord 
Fyler, T. 
Gordon, R. 
Guest, J. J. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Heneage, G. F. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Howick, Lord 


Jephson, C. D. O. 


Kerr, T. R. 
Lamb, hon. G. 
Lioyd, Sir G. 


Lennard, Thos. B. 


Lambert, J. S. 
Martin, J. 
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Monck, J. B. 
Maberly, J. 
Maberly, Col. 
Portman, E. B. 
Pendarvis, E. W. 
Parnell, Sir IH. 
Poyntz, W. S. 
Ramsden, J. 
Robinson, Sir G. 
tumbold, C. FE. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Rowley, Sir W. 
Stanley, Lord 
Scott, W. 
Smith, V. 
Smith, R. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 


Townshend, Lord C, 


Uxbridge, Lord 
Whitbread, W. 
Warburton, H. 
Winnington, Sir T. 


Waithman, Alderman 


Ward, C. 
TELLER. 
Hume, J. 


{LORDS} 





Mr. Hume said, he saw a charge in the 
Estimates of 425/. for conductors of money, 
and he wished to know why the Govern- 
ment continued to send money to the out- 
ports by messengers, instead of obtaining 
money through the medium of bankers ? 

Mr. F. Lewis said, that it was found 
the most economical to send part of the 
money for the payment of the navy to the 
outports. He would take that opportu- 
nity of stating that he was aware of the 
recommendation on this subject contained 
in the pamphlet of the hon. Bart. (Sir H. 
Parnell). But the statement that half a 
million sterling was sent to the different 
out-ports by such means was an error. 
A sum not exceeding 20,000/. was trans- 
mitted in the way mentioned, 480,000/. 
being sent in the most economical man- 
ner, either by waggons or by mail. The 
silver which was necessary could not in 
general be obtained on the spot, and that 
was transmitted from London. The only 
question was, as to the more economical 
method of making the transmission ? 
The Bank had been consulted, and it had 
been found that, according to the terms it 
proposed, the better way would be, to 
transmit the money, as was done, by Go- 
vernment waggons, under the charge of a 
guard of soldiers. ‘That was the reason 
why a portion of silver wasso transmitted to 
the out-ports. As to the question relative 
to conductors, he would inform the hon. 
Member, that large sums passed between 
the Navy Office and the Bank of England, 
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and again large sums were sent by the mails, 
and it was necessary that some persons 
should be responsible for the money 
while in transitu. The person who was so 
responsible was called a conductor, and his 
services could not be performed by an 
ordinary messenger. The conductor did 
not go with the money by the mail, he 
only saw it safely deposited in the charge 
of the Post Office. The silver sent to 
the out-ports was placed under a military 
escort, and did not need a conductor. 

Sir H. Parnell said, that the Commit- 
tee had been given to understand that the 
system of sending money to the out-ports 
was by covered waggons, provided with 
a guard, and therefore he supposed that 
the system described by his hon. friend 
must be a very modern improvement. 
He believed that even the present method 
was not the most economical, for Ireland 
was provided with silver money without 
the expense of conductors and military 
guards. 

Mr. Hume contended that the bankers 
at the outports would supply the money 
that was wanted. The hon. Member read 
several extracts from the evidence given 
before the Finance Committee, to shew 
that Sir H. Parnell was warranted in 
believing that money was transmitted in 
large sums to the out-ports. The same 
evidence also shewed that the Paymasters 
of Marines could get silver from bankers 
at the out-ports, without any expense, and 
he did not know therefore why the Navy 
Pay Office could not do the same. 

Mr. F. Lewis would undertake to ex- 
amine the subject, and if he could find 
better means of conveying the money than 
that now employed he would adopt it. 

Sir M. White Ridley was disposed to 
give his hon. friend credit for his exer- 
tions; but he believed that the bankers at 
the out-ports must conduct their business 
on different principles from other bankers, 
if they could not advance what money 
would be required. 

Mr. Hume expressed himself satisfied 
with the declaration of the hon, Gentle- 
man. 

The Chairman was ordered to report 
progress ; the House resumed; the report 
to be received on Tuesday. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 23. 


Minutrs.} The Commons were summoned to hear the 
Royal assent given by commission to several public and 
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private Bills. The public Bills were, the Mutiny Bill, the 
Marine Mutiny Bill, and the Pensions’ Duties Bill. The 
Commissioners were the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, the 
Lord CHANCELLOR, and the Earl of SHAFTESBURY. 
Petitions presented:—By the Marquis of HertForp from 
Alcester, praying for the repeal of the Malt and Beer 
Duties :—By Lord WALLACE, from certain owners of Lead- 
Mines in Cumberland, praying for a protection against 
the introduction of Foreign Lead:— By Earl STANHOPE, 
from a Hundred in Suffolk, complaining of Distress, pray- 
ing that an inquiry might be instituted into its cause; pray- 
ing also for a reduction of Taxation, and for a repeal of the 
measures respecting the prevention of a Small Paper Cur- 
rency :—By the Marquis of Lansbown, from the inhabit- 
ants of Rochdale, praying for a revision of the Criminal 
Law, with the view of taking away the Punishment of Death 
from all offences against property:—And by Lord Car- 
RINGTON, from High-Wycombe, with a similar prayer. 


Arrarr at TerceiIRA.] The Marquis 
of Clanricarde said, that in rising to intro- 
duce the Motion on which he had given 
notice, he felt how inadequate his powers 
were, to bring it forward in that manner 
which its importance deserved; perceiving, 
however, the vast consequences of the 
principle involved in the course of policy 
to which he objected, and fearful, if passed 
over in silence, that what had been done at 
Terceira should be drawn into a precedent, 
he thought he should be guilty of a derelic- 
tion of his duty if he did not bring it under 
their Lordships’ consideration. The papers 
which had been laid before the House by 
the noble Secretary opposite, did not con- 
tain, in his opinion, information as am- 
ple as the House had a right to expect on 
this important subject. There was one 
document in particular, the absence of 
which he regretted,—he meant the pro- 
test of Count Saldanha, against the attack 
made on the vessels sailing to, Terceira, 
by Captain Walpole,—because he knew 
that the principle for which he contended 
was there very fully and very ably laid 
down. There was, however, in the docu- 
ments before the House sufficient informa- 
tion on the affair to warrant him in bring- 
ing it under the consideration of their 
Lordships. Before he proceeded further, 
he would read the Resolutions which he in- 
tended to submit for the adoption of their 
Lordships. The noble Lord then read the 
following Resolutions, 

“‘ That prior to the 12th of December, 1828, 
her Majesty the Queen, Donna Maria 2nd, had 
been recognized by his Majesty, and the other 
great Powers of Europe, to be the legitimate 
Queen of Portugal; and that at the period 
above-named the said Queen was residing in 
this country, and had been received by his 
Majesty with the accustomed honours of her 
royal rank. 

“That on the said 12th of December, the 
Island of Terceira, part of the dominions of 
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the Queen of Portugal, was governed by au- 
thorities civil and military in allegiance to her 
majesty. 

“That on the said 12th of December, instruc- 
tions were given by the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, stating that a considerable 
number of Portuguese soldiers and other fo- 
reigners were about to sail in transports from 
Plymouth to Falmouth, and it is supposed they 
intend making an attack on Terceira or other 
of the Western Isles, and his Majesty having 
been pleased to command that a Naval force 
should be immediately despatched to interrupt 
any such attempt, you are hereby required and 
directed to take the ship and sloop named in the 
margin under your command, and to proceed 
with all practicable expedition to Terceira, and 
having ascertained that you have succeeded in 
reaching that Island before the transports above 
alluded to, you will remain yourself at Angra or 
Praia, or cruising close to the Island in the 
most advisable position for interrupting any 
vessels arriving off it; and you will detach the 
other ships as you shall deem best for prevent- 
ing the aforesaid force from reaching any of the 
other Islands. 

“That on'the arrival of the Naval foree sent 
to Terceira, in pursuance of the instructions, 
the commanding officer found that Island in the 
possession of, and governed by, the authorities 
above mentioned. 

“That in the beginning of January, 1829, a 
number of Portuguese subjects or soldiers of 
her said Majesty, voluntarily left this country 
with a view of repairing to the said Island, and 
that their departure and destination were 
known to her Majesty’s Government, that they 
appear to have embarked and sailed in unarmed 
merchant ships, to have been unaccompa- 
nied by any naval force, and themselves with- 
Out any arms or ammunition of war. 

“That these unarmed merchant ships and 
passengers were prevented by his Majesty’s 
naval forces, sent for the purpose, from enter« 
ing the harbour of Porto Praia; and that after 
they had been fired into, and blood had been 
spilled, they were compelled, under the threat 
of the further use of force, again to proceed to 
sea, and warned to ‘quit the neighbourhood of 
Terceira, and the rest of the Azores, but that 
they might proceed wherever else they might 
think proper.’ 

“That the use of force in intercepting these 
unarmed vessels, and preventing them from 
anchoring and landing their passengers in the 
harbour of Porto Praia, was a violation of the 
sovereignty of that state to which the Island 
of Terceira belonged ; and that the further in- 
terference to ‘compel these merchant ships or 
transports to quit the neighbourhood of the 
Azores,’ was an assumption of jurisdiction upon 
the high seas, neither justified by the neces- 
sity of the case, nor sanctioned by the general 
law of nations.” 

Their Lordships would see that he did not 
enter into the policy of the course pursued 


by his Majesty’s Government towards Don 
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Miguel. Whatever that policy was, it 
would make no alteration in the arguments 
which he should submit to them. The 
avowed policy of Ministers was that of 
strict neutrality with respect to the con- 
tending parties in Portugal. Be that 
policy good or bad, when the neutrality 
was once declared it ought to have been 
acted upon; but he would contend, that 
in the conduct pursued towards the un- 
armed Portuguese endeavouring to land at 
Terceira, there was a violent breach of that 
neutrality which was avowed, and also an 
infraction of the law of nations, greatly 
aggravated by the previous declaration of 
neutrality. He now begged to call the at- 
tention of their Lordships to the circum- 
stances under which the Portuguese, who 
had acknowledged the title of Donna 
Maria, had been driven from their country, 
and had sought refuge in this, Their 
Lordships would recollect that, after the 
defeat at Oporto, a considerable number of 
Portuguese subjects sought and obtained 
an asylum in this country. In doing so they 
subjected themselves to no restrictions, but 
remained as free as before they came here, 
to listen to the voice of duty, when it 
called them to take arms in behalf of their 
lawful sovereign. After they had obtained 
a temporary asylum here, intelligence ar- 
rived that Terceira adhered faithfully 
to Donna Maria. They wished to pro- 
ceed thither, and having understood that 
Don Miguel was preparing an expedition 
against Terceira, they sought a convoy to 
escort them to that part of the Portuguese 
dominions in which the authority of their 
Queen was recognized. That application 
was refused. He did not blame that re- 
fusal; but he should wish that their Lord- 
ships would attend to the reply given by 
the noble Duke to the Marquis of Barba- 
cena, which was to the effect, that if the 
Portuguese wished to make war at the 
Azores, they must depart from this coun- 
try and go there as private individuals. 
This was what they wished ; but from this 
they were prevented by Ministers. They 
were afterwards dispersed from Plymouth, 
where they-had been collected together. 
This was, he thought, an unwarrantable 
exercise of power. He contended, that the 
subjects of a sovereign whose title was 
sanctioned, recognized, and all but guar- 
anteed, by this country, hada right to 
come here, and had a right to depart hence, 
to any part of their sovereign’s dominions 
without any molestation. He did not blame 
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Ministers for not having guaranteed those 
Portuguese a safe passage to the Azores ; 
but while the negotiations on that point 
were pending, it was known that Don Mi- 
guel’s expedition to Terceira had failed. 
The waters of the Azores were then free, 
and all that the Portuguese here desired 
was, an opportunity of departing thither, as 
the noble Duke had at first advised and 
admitted their right to do. An applica- 
tion to this effect was made by the Marquis 
Palmella to Ministers, he at the same time 
assuring them that these men would go 
off unarmed, in small detachments. They 
hired unarmed vessels, they had neither 
arms nor ammunition, and the number of 
men was not greater than the number of 
men who usually go in one emigrant vessel 
to Canada, or about 600, Now, he wished 
to know how could these men be more 
fully divested of a hostile character, being 
without arms and ammunition? They 
sailed, but an order was given to the com- 
mander of our ships to prevent their land- 
ing at Terceira. One of the vessels was 
fired into, and murder actually committed, 
for it was murder, at least manslaughter, 
which no law could justify. These men 
formed a part of no invading army; they 
were merely subjects going hometo their fel- 
low-subjects, alike loyal to their sovereign, 
He knew it was said by the noble Foreign 
Secretary on 18th of February last, that 
this expedition bore a hostile character ; 
being composed chiefly of Germans and 
Danes, who were engaged for the purpose 
of hostility. He must, however, put his 
private information on the matter in oppo- 
sition to the noble Secretary’s statement. 
There was, he believed, one vessel going to 
Brazil which had some Germans and Danes 
on board, and that vessel might have in- 
tended to touch at Terceira; but it had 
nothing to do with the four other vessels 
which sailed from Plymouth for Terceira, 
and which had no Danes or Germans on 
board as passengers. But the vessel with 
the Germans and Danes, moreover, did not 
sail at the same time with the expedition 
(‘Hear hear,” from the Duke of Wel- 
ton.| He understood the meaning of the 
noble Duke’s cheer; but was the noble 
Duke so used to arms that he could not 
imagine an expedition to be any thing save 
a hostile armament? Without dwelling, 
however, on that point, he must contend 
that there was no law to justify our inter- 
ference: there was no writer on the law of 
nations in whose works there was any pas- 
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sage to justify such conduct. He would 
not prove this assertion by lengthened ex- 
tracts; but would merely quote one short 
one from Vattel, in order to show that in 
the observance of strict neutrality we could 
not interfere with the subjects of other 
countries in the way which had been done 
on this occasion. The passage from Vat- 
tel, which he would quote, was from the 
7th Chapter Book iii., and was as follows: 

“Tt is not possible, then, without injustice, 
to enter its territory in arms to pursue and 
capture a guilty person, Such an act affects 
the safety of a state, and is injurious to the 
rights of sovereignty or supreme authority, 
which belong to monarchs. This is what is 
termed a violation of territory, and nothing is 
more generally recognized among nations than 
this, as an injury that should be repelled with 
vigour by any state that will not submit to 
Oppression.” 

It might perhaps be said, that the sea 
about the Azores was not the territory of 
the Queen of Portugal, even if her author- 
ity were recognized there; but on this 
subject he would quote from Bynkershoek 
the following passages :— 

“Nulla siquidem sit ratio, cur mare, quod in 
alicujus imperic est et potestate minus ejusdem 
esse dicamus, quam possum in ejus territorio.”’ 

‘* Non oportet in mari, alterius principis con- 
tinenti proximo, leges dare, sed accipere, quum thi 
sumus subditi, non secus ac in ejusdem territorio.” 


According to that authority, the waters 
about Terceira were as much under the 
dominion of the young Queen of Portugal 
as the island itself. But had it been other- 
wise, had Terceira been in the possession 
of Don Miguel, he would then beg to know 
what ground there was for supposing that 
four unarmed vessels, conveying a number 
of men, who he believed had not even side 
arms, and certainly had none of the muni- 
tions of war, intended an attack upon the 
island of Terceira ?—an island which had, 
on several occasions, resisted formidable 
forces brought against it by the Spaniards, 
Tt was not for the first time that 'Terceira 
was distinguished for its loyalty and valour. 
It was attacked by the Spaniards in the 
years 1581, 1582, and 1583 without suc- 
cess. He mentioned these circumstances 
in order to shew that it was absurd, as he 
had stated, to imagine that that island 
could be taken by an unarmed force. But 
it had been said that a civil war was going 
on at the time in the Azores, and that 
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those men went out to assist init. In an- 
swer to the assertion he would ask, Why | 
not? Why should those men be prevented 
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if such were their object? The noble Duke 
had himself, in his first letter to the Mar- 
quis de Barbacena, given them his permis- 
sion, and said they might go out as indi- 
viduals if they so pleased. But to revert 
to what had been said by the noble Foreign 
Secretary as to the Danish and German 
troops. He had very different information 
on the subject from an officer in the service 
of Donna Maria, who was on board, and 
who declared that the passengers were all 
Portuguese, with the exception of four 
Spanish officers, who had been in the ser- 
vice of Portugal, and who were then going 
out tojoin the troops. Hewould nowcome 
to the question whether a fraud had been 
committed by the Brazilian minister in the 
yey made to this Government to be 
allowed to export arms. The allegation 
was, that an application was made in the 
first instance, to send a certain quantity of 
arms to Terceira. That was refused; and 
then application was made, and permission 
granted, to send them to the Brazils; but 
they were shipped off to Terceira. Now, 
if the Brazilian minister had acted in this 
way, it would be a good ground of impu- 
tation of want of good faith. But what 
had this to do with the question of the 
interference with the Portuguese troops? 
Let their Lordships however look at the 
state of the law at the time this application 
was made. Was there any law which pre- 
vented the exportation of arms direct to 
Terceira? He was aware of none; nor 
was he aware of any Order of Council pro- 
hibiting such exportation of arms. More 
than this, it had been stated in another 
place, that at the very time the noble Earl 
was attaching this condition to a permis- 
sion for exporting arms, the Portuguese 
Government was actually purchasing arms 
in this country, and exporting them for its 
own use. Why should this, then, have 
been allowed to the one party, and refused 
tothe other? Again, suppose that arms 
ought not to have been exported straight to 
Tereeira, what right had the Ministers to 
prevent the exportation of arms to the 
Brazils? And, if they had no right to pre- 
vent this, what necessity was there for the 
permission? However, be this as it might, 
still the unfortunate Portueuese had no- 
thing to do with the pretended fraud, and 
ought not to have been punished for it. 
There were other points of law,—such as 
the false clearances, and so forth, which 
were minor points of municipal law, and 
which he would not argue. There was a 
2B 2 
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legal remedy for the violation of such laws, 
but it was not a legal remedy to follow 
people on the high seas and fire into their 
vessels. He contended that in this trans- 
action the Government had committed an 
infraction of the law of nations, and he 
trusted therefore that their Lordships would 
concur in the opinions which he had em- 
bodied in his resolutions. The Govern- 
ment had not done this in a hasty mo- 
ment, or, if it had, Ministers had at least 
thought proper to defend and to attempt 
to justify theirconduct. Nothing, however, 
could be more futile than their attempt. 
They had resorted to a despicable sort of 
special pleading to justify their conduct, 
which was far more worthy of a petti- 
fogging lawyer, than of the Ministers of a 
great nation. ‘They seemed to act on the 
principle of Achilles. 

Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. 

He trusted, however, that their Lord- 
ships would mark the sense they enter- 
tained of such conduct by voting in favour 
of his resolutions. They must remember 
that by not censuring such conduct, they 
nade it their own. The opportunity was 
offered to them of retrieving the glory of 
the country, sacrifieed by the Ministers, 
and they would become parties to the guilt 
if they did not reprobate and condemn the 
proceedings of Ministers. In the last 
Session of Parliament, their Lordships had 
been told that negotiations were on foot 
by which it was hoped the Government 
would be able to reconcile the differences 
existing between the members of the Honse 
of Braganza. The next thing they heard 
upon the subject was this gross case of the 
affair at Terceira,—this assault upon one 
of the very parties whose differences they 
had been told the Government was endea- 
vouring to reconcile. In the present Ses- 
sion they had been told that all hopes of 
effecting such a reconciliation were at an 
end, But to this infraction of the law of 
nations their Lordships were now made a 
party, and it became the dignity of that 
House to rouse themselves and to disclaim 
all participation in the act. Nay, unless 
their Lordships strongly reprobated such a 
transaction, it would become a precedent 
which might in future times be turned 
against ourselves, and materially affect the 
interests of the country. One of the prin- 
ciples acted on most perseveringly and 
most consistently through many ages by 
every successive British ministry, was to 
cultivate a good understanding with Por- 
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tugal, and to take care that the influence 
of this country at the Court of Lisbon 
should be superior to, and preponderate 
over, that of France. At this time in par- 
ticular this duty ought not to be lost sight 
of, for it was reported that France had 
undertaken the task, in which we had 
failed, of reconciling the differences that 
existed in the House of Braganza. Were 
we to be second only in such an affair? 
Were we to endeavour to attain the ob- 
ject we ought to have most at heart, 
through the mediation ofa Bourbon? B 
such a course we were enabling France to 
regain her influence in Portugal, while our 
own, which was already shaken, would be 
entirely lost. He trusted that their Lord- 
ships at least would not become a party to 
such policy, but thatthey would show to En- 
rope, that they were not so lost to all sense 
of justice as to sanction a flagrant and un- 
called-for violation of the law of nations, 
and that they were not so inattentive to 
the interest of the nation as to abandon 
the advantages which this country must 
always derive from a strict alliance with 
Portugal. He had only now to invite their 
Lordships to a concurrence in the Resolu- 
tions he had proposed. 

The Resolutions having been put by the 
Lord Chancellor, 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that 
although their Lordships had been three 
or four times already called upon to dis- 
cuss this question, yet he felt perfectly 
well satisfied that the noble Lord had 
thought proper to bring it once more un- 
der their consideration ; for he was well 
convinced that the more the subject was 
examined and understood, the greater 
would be the certainty of their Lordships 
giving their sanction to the course which 
his Majesty's Ministers had adopted. 
The noble Lord had proposed a series of 
resolutions which, as he had heard them 
that night for the first time, it could not 
be supposed that he was prepared to dis- 
cuss minutely. Some truth there doubt- 
less was in the narrative contained in the 
noble Lord’s resolutions; but it was dash- 
ed with circumstances well calculated to 
give any one who read it a very erroneous 
notion of the transaction. The subject 
was indeed highly important; but their 
Lordships should view it candidly and dis- 
passionately: it was even a subject, he 
would say, on which their Lordships 
should rather distrust first impressions ; 
and moreover, the character of the trans- 
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action depended altogether on its being 
viewed as a whole, from its commence- 
ment to its conclusion. The importance 
of thus viewing this transaction, — of 
viewing it as a whole,—imposed upon him 
the necessity of troubling their Lordships 
with a narrative of the facts that were 
connected with it. But first of all let 
him allude to the position in which this 
country stood with respect to Por- 
tugal, at the time this transaction took 
place. That position was one of strict 
neutrality. Whether the choice of that 
position was right or wrong had _no- 
thing to do with the present question. 
It might have been right,—it might have 
been wrong, but he had not heard it ob- 
jected to in that House; and the noble 
Lord who proposed these resolutions had 
said, that he would not enter into the 
discussion of that point. It might have 
been right to have supported the legiti- 
mate sovereign of Portugal; but that 
course had not been contended for in 
that House. He knew, indeed, that it 
had been stated out of the House; and 
he must say, he thought it would have 
been only fair to have raised the point in 
the House, where it might have been met 
in argument, and the opinions of their 
Lordships taken upon it; it had been 
stated out of the House, that the Govern- 
ment ought to have supported the claims 
of the legitimate government of Portugal. 
Again, on the other hand, it might have 
been right to accede to the almost unani- 
inous opinion of Portugal, and acknow- 
ledge the prince whom the Portuguese 
had chosen as their king. Neither of 
these courses, however, had been adopted; 
the course adopted was that of strict neu- 
trality, and all he claimed from their 
Lordships, on the present occasion, was 
to agree with him that, such a course 
having been adopted, it was necessary 
that it should be faithfully observed. 
For of all the systems that might have 
been adopted, that which alone was per- 
fectly indefensible was, to lay down a 
course of neutrality in the first instance, 
and afterwards to interpret that course 
according to our opinions, our feelings, or 
our interests. Having declared then that 
the course resolved upon by the Govern- 
ment was one of strict neutrality, and that 
it was necessary to maintain that course 
faithfully, he would proceed shortly to 
recapitulate the circumstances of this trans- 
action, After the defeat at Oporto, — 
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or he should rather say, after the flight 
from Oporto, for where there had been no 
engagement there could be no defeat,— 
after the flight from Oporto, the fugitives 
betook themselves to Spain. At this 
point it was, that the good offices of this 
country in their favour were first inter- 
posed. The Spanish government or- 
dered them to quit Spain within a month ; 
but by the interference of the British Go- 
vernment the period of their stay in Spain 
was prolonged, and facilities were given 
towards their embarkation. Application 
was then made to this country for trans- 
ports to convey these troops hither. This 
our Government could not consent to; 
but it promised, that if the troops came 
here, they should be hospitably received, 
and that accommodation should be provid- 
ed for them for a time. The troops arrived 
here about the end of August; and here 
followed, he must say, the first and the 
only error of which the Ministers had 
been guilty. The Government ought, 
perhaps, to have insisted upon the imme- 
diate dispersion of these troops. But 
when their Lordships considered the de- 
plorable condition in which the men were, 
and the promise which was made that 
they should shortly be carried to Brazil, 
he was sure their Lordships would consi- 
der that it was no very extravagant stretch 
of humanity in the Government to act as 
it did. The troops, on arriving here, de- 
clined the accommodation which was offer- 
éd them at Plymouth and at Portsmouth, 
and they preferred remaining together at 
Plymouth, where they formed what they 
called a dépét,—where they were disci- 
plined, officered, and, in fact, exhibited 
every appearance that belonged to a 
military force. Indeed, it was not denied 
that they were a military force, and no- 
thing else. In the month of October the 
Marquis of Barbacena informed the noble 
Duke (Wellington) near him, in a letter, 
that he intended to despatch a portion of 
these troops (for so the Marquis termed 
them) to the Azores. In order to form a 
correct judgment of the subsequent trans- 
actions, the condition of the Azores at 
that time must not be lost sight of, 
Every one of the islands was under Don 
Miguel, excepting only the island of Ter- 
ceira, and the condition of that island, 
but of that island alone, was doubtful, 
It was doubtful in this way :—the popu- 
lation was in favour of Don Miguel, but 
the garrison of the fortress, disarming the 
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inhabitants, established the government of 
Don Pedro, or of Donna Maria,—he did 
not know which, nor did they, as he be- 
lieved. The inhabitants, however, were 
universally in favour of Don Miguel, as 
were the inhabitantsof all the other islands. 
Such was the state of the island at the 
time to which he alluded, and such, he 
believed, was the state of the island at 
present. This being the condition of 
Terceira, his noble friend thought, and 
very properly thought, that it was his duty 
to tell the Marquis of Barbacena that he 
could recognise no foreign troops in this 
country, and that if there were any such, 
they must instantly disperse, adding, at 
the same time, that they could not be 
permitted to go in hostility to any part 
of the Portuguese dominions. This deci- 
sion of the noble Duke was not acquiesced 
in, At the end of November, it was inti- 
mated by the Government that these 
troops must disperse and distribute them- 
selves in the neighbouring towns; and 
their chiefs were given to understand that 
their union at Plymouth was inconsistent 
with the neutral character which his Ma- 
jesty had assumed. This led to a discus- 
sion, the history of which their Lordships 
held in their hands. It would be suffi- 
cient for him to say, that at last it was fixed 
that the troops should go to the Brazils; 
but changing their determination, they 
found means, by false clearances, to take 
their departure, and they set sail for 


Terceira. The continuance of these troops’ 


for several months, at Plymouth, armed 
and disciplined, was the part of the trans- 
action in which he regarded the Minis- 
ters as most blameable, for allowing it was 
manifestly a breach of our neutral cha- 
racter. The noble Lord (the Marquis of 
Clanricarde) had alluded to an authority 
which he (the Earl of Aberdeen) had 
quoted on a former occasion, and had 
considered it as an authority in favour 
of his own view of this subject. The pas- 
sage he had quoted related to the retreat 
of an enemy into a neighbouring country ; 
and it had laid down the maxim, that if 
such neighbouring power, instead of mak- 
ing such enemy march beyond its fron- 
tiers, suffered them to remain in his 
country, to recover and watch an oppor- 
tunity of making a new attack, then the 
power which had discomfited and put to 
flight this enemy, would have a right to 
enter and pursue this enemy in the 


country of the neighbouring power which | 
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harboured them. Now this passage per- 
fectly described the state of the Portu- 
guese troops in this country. The strict 
letter of it, he admitted, described the pas- 
sage of troops through a country: but if 
the troops could not pass through the 
territory—if it were impossible for them 
to pass through it,—the authority clearly 
showed that the least which could be 
required in such a case was, that the troops 
should be dispersed. The manner, then, 
in which the Portuguese troops had been 
allowed to remain at Plymouth was, he 
repeated, a manifest breach of neutrality 
on our part. Don Miguel might have de- 
manded that they should be dispersed, 
and, if this demand had not been com- 
plied with, Don Miguel might have fol- 
lowed them into the port of Plymouth, 
and destroyed them there. The law of 
nations would have justified Don Miguel 
in this course, and it was, perhaps, only 
his inability that prevented him from 
resorting to it. As to the character and 
the conduct of Don Miguel,—as to whe- 
ther Don Miguel had put himself in such a 
condition that he could not lay claim to be 
treated as a neutral,—this had nothing to 
do with the present question. This might 
have been a reason why we should not 
have promised neutrality, but after we had 
made the promise, it could be no reason, 
no justification for our breaking it. The 
course which the Ministers had pursued 
had been adopted by them because they 
thought it their duty to adopt it, and they 
had done so without any reference to Don 
Miguel. Now as to this expedition to 
Terceira, it was quite clear that it was 
a hostile expedition. The noble Lord 
had said, that it was an expedition to 
the territory of their Queen, and that 
therefore there could be nothing of hosti- 
lity in it. But, in the first place, he con- 
tended that it could make no difference 
whether the expedition was intended for 
attack or for defence, because it was 
equally at variance with the laws of neu- 
trality: and because, judged by these 
laws, a seasonable supply of troops for 
the defence of a besieged fortress was just 
as much an act of hostility as any other 
act could be. Neither did it matter, he 
should contend, in whose possession the 
spot happened to be at that time. He 
looked upon Terceira just as he should 
look upon Oporto; they were equally 
parts of the Portuguese territory, and 
towards that territory it was, that we had 
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declared neutrality. Then, again, as to 
these troops sailing for Terceira unarmed, 
that could not in the least degree alter 
the character of the expedition. Owing 
to that fraud to which the noble Lord had 
alluded, on the part of a Brazilian agent, 
arms had preceded these troops to the 
island, and the Government were acquaint- 
ed with the fact that the arms had been 
sent thither. Still, however, the fact of 
these men sailing without arms did not 
alter the character of the expedition; but 
when the Government knew that arms had 
been sent to Terceira, that fact undoubt- 
edly made them suspect that the troops 
were destined for the same island. Long 
before these troops left Plymouth, their 
chiefs had been informed that our Go- 
vernment entertained these suspicions, 
and they were told that we had a fleet at 
Terceira, and that they would be pre- 
vented from landing there if they should 
venture to make the attempt. It was un- 
fairly colouring this transaction, then, to 
say that we had followed unarmed men 
and cruelly fired upon them. With these 
many and repeated warnings they ought 
to have expected what would follow, if, in 
the face of them, they should attempt 
a landing at Terceira. And since it could 
not, he apprehended, be doubted that we 
had a right to disperse these troops on 
their arrival in England, and that, more- 
over, we had a right to prevent their 
departure from this country on a hostile 
expedition to any part of the Portuguese 
territory, the only question was, whether 
we had a right to prevent them from 
doing that by fraud which it was our duty 
to prevent them from doing openly. If 
we had allowed them to do this, we should 
indeed have acted in violation of the law 
of nations. He contended, that we were 
fully justified in doing that which, if we 
had not done, it would have exposed his 
Majesty to a just cause for war; and 
although from the state of the power 
which would have had aright to declare 
war against us, there was no actual dan- 
ger of war, yet the sincerity of his Majesty 
might have been justly questioned. 
Such an occurrence it was at all times 
more desirable, more necessary, for a 
leading monarch to avoid, than it was 
for him to shun any danger that war 
might threaten. The noble Lord who so 
strongly objected to the course which the 
Government had taken, appeared to have 
forgotten that there were other periods of 
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our history at which the same principle 
had been acted upon. Let him call that 
noble Lord’s attention to one very recent 
instance. In 1826, when the constitution, 
which had raised so much commotion in 
Portugal, was brought into that country, 
a body of Portuguese fled to Spain, and af- 
terwards threatened to return. Now, it was 
not pretended that any Spaniard had en- 
tered, or was about to enter Portugal, yet 
the Portuguese refugees had received aid 
and comfort from Spain, which enabled 
them to return. The Court of Spain 
denied that they were parties to the expedi- 
tion of their refugees, and said that their 
authority had not sanctioned any part of 
the proceedings. We, however, gave no 
credit to the Court of Spain, and in the 
same way Don Miguel might have dis- 
trusted our professions of neutrality, if our 
conduct had resembled that of the Court 
of Spain. Well, on the occasion to which 
he was alluding, we sent a British force to 
resist the attack of the refugees, as though 
they had been a foreign force hostile to 
Portugal; and we obtained, moreover, 
from the Court of Spain the dispersion 
and the removal of the refugees into the 
interior of the country. Now this was 
a case precisely in point, and it would 
have given Don Miguel a right to remon- 
strate, and to insist upon our adopting the 
same line of conduct which we had re- 
quired from Spain. According, therefore, 
to the plain sense and justice of this case, 
and considering the neutral character of 
his Majesty, the Ministers could not have 
acted otherwise than they had acted, 
What the noble Lord had said about the 
position of this country with respect to Por- 
tugal, and the negotiations of France, was 
altogether founded on misapprehension, 
The noble Lord was, he assured him, 
quite mistaken. The noble Lord might 
rest perfectly satisfied that we were not 
second in any proceeding of this kind; 
but that, on the contrary, the whole had 
originated with, and had been arranged 
by, this country. It might be true that 
in the course Ministers had adopted they 
had displeased both parties, in the dis- 
putes with respect to the Portuguese suc- 
cession; but if that were true, he was 
not sure that it was not a proof of the 
strictness of their neutrality, and of the 
complete impartiality of their proceedings. 
The noble Lord, who thought that we had 
acted favourably towards the one party, 
might be assured that that party was by no 
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means cf that opinion ; and though the 
noble Lord might think our conduct had be- 
nefitted that party, the party himself was 
far from thinking so. With respect to the 
resolutions proposed by the noble Lord, 
though they embodied a narrative which 
was in many respects correct, yet as 
the object of them was to pronounce a 
censure which was, in his opinion, most 
undeserved, upon the conduct of Govern- 
ment in regard to this transaction, he 
should feel it his duty to oppose them. 
The Earl of Radnor said, that he had 
been listening very attentively to the 
speech of the noble Secretary, in order 
to obtain some information on this sub- 
' ject, but that he found that speech to be 
no answer at all to the points that had 
been brought forward by the noble Lord 
near him. The noble secretary’s speech 
had been an account of what had been 
done, but of nothing else. The reception 
of the Portuguese troops at Plymouth he 
admitted to have been a breach of neutral- 
ity, but was that any justification of the 
other breach of neutrality which had been 
committed by following them upon the 
high seas, and preventing them from land- 
ing at Terceira? Certainly not; unless it 
was meant to be argued that as the Go- 
vernment had broken the neutrality on 
the one side, it was a proof of their impar- 
tiality to break it on the other. No an- 
swer, he contended, had been given to the 
arguments of the noble Lord near him on 
that part of the case. The noble Secre- 
tary could not mean to say that the mis- 
deeds of the Marquis Itabayana, who had 
committed the fraud, were to be visited on 
the heads of these unfortunate refugees. 
That fraud might have justified remon- 
strance to the Court of Brazil, but it ought 
not to have regulated the conduct of Go- 
vernment with regard to the refugees. 
Again, as to the false clearances: that 
transaction might have been very wrong, 
and might have justified our stopping the 
troops in our own ports, but it did not 
give us a right to pursue them across the 
Atlantic, and then fire into their ships. 
Then the noble Secretary attempted to 
justify the conduct of Government, by al- 
luding to the transaction of 1826. Those 
Portuguese, however, were deserters ; they 
left Portugal and retired to Spain, without 
arms; but they returned with arms, and 
with the actual support of Spain. But 
supposing the two cases to have been 
similar and parallel, would Spain, upon 
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that occasion, have been justified in fol- 
lowing the Portuguese refugees into Portu- 
gal, and there knocking them upon the 
head? He apprehended not: and yet 
the case was not a case in point, as the 
noble Secretary had called it, unless the 
parallel could be pursued throughout. The 
noble Earl stated, that it appeared doubt- 
ful in whose possession Terceira actually 
was ; but it was stated in the correspond- 
ence of the Marquis of Palmella, that it 
had never yielded obedience as he stated 
to the usurper Don Miguel, but had 
preserved its allegiance to Donna Maria, 
and it claimed in that respect the merit of 
having resisted the government of the 
usurper, and of not having violated the 
oaths it had taken to the august father of 
Don Pedro. The same nobleman said, 
that the Island of Terceira had remained 
the subject of Donna Maria, that is to 
say, it had remained in the same political 
situation in which it was immediately pre- 
ceding the revolt in Portugal. From 
both these statements it was clear that 
Terceira was not in the possession of Don 
Miguel. But it was said that the refu- 
gees had no right to go there for purposes 
of defence; but he could not understand 
that. The noble Duke had stated that 
they might go to Portugal or the Azores, 
or where they pleased, and they very 
naturally inferred that they might go 
where they pleased, for whatever purpose 
they liked, provided it were loyal and 
honest. He did expect, that for the sake 
of the honour of the country, he should 
have heard some satisfactory explanation 
from the noble Secretary with respect to 
the transaction in question, and in answer 
to the speech of the noble Marquis. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde said, that 
he had at least the consolation, should his 
motion be negatived, of knowing that it 
was so on grounds which could not be 
generally satisfactory. The noble Earl 
had alluded to the case of neutrality only, 
and that in a very incomplete manner. 
As for the possession of Terceira, it was 
clear that the government of that island 
was in the hands of Donna Maria, and was 
exercised in her name. The comparison 
drawn by the noble Earl between this 
case and Spain did not hold good ; for it 
was a fair ground of war against Spain, 
that she harboured Portuguese deserters 
and sent them back armed to annoy 
Portugal. On that occasion we interfered 
to preserve the peace of Europe, We 
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were bound to protect Portugal, which we 
did, against Spain. He should certainly 
take the sense of the House on his Motion, 
and if it were negatived, he should enter 
his protest against the proceeding. 

Lord Holland should not have ventured 
to trouble the House with any observations 
on the subject, but after the manner in 
which it had been treated, he could not 
allow it to go toa vote without expressing 
his surprise at the conduct of his Majesty’s 
Ministers. When this unfortunate and 
painful subject first came before the 
House, the Government appeared to be 
panting and longing for an opportunity to 
give an explanation of the whole of their 
conduct; yet now, neither in the speech 
of the noble Earl, nor in the defence put 
before the House, on which the Govern- 
ment rested its case, was one word said 
directly or indirectly on that branch of 
the subject which formed the principal 
ground of the Motion of his noble friend 
below him. It had been the custom when 
the affairs of Portugal were introduced in 
that House, to elude the question, by pro- 
fessing an unbounded love of peace, astrict 
and austere adherence to the terms of our 
conventions with other countries, and a 
most unbounded respect for the opinion of 
the people in them. In had been found, 
for instance, in the present case, that in 
the unanimous opinion of the people of 
Portugal (by what magic the noble Earl 
had taken the exact poll of the people of 
Portugal it was hard to say), the Govern- 
ment of Don Miguel was preferred to the 
charter accorded by Don Pedro. The 
noble Duke at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government sometimes shewed that he 
understood the tactics of debate as well as 
he did those of the field. He had spoken 
on these questions several times, and 
although he had said little to elucidate the 
subject referred to, he had obtained one 
great advantage, he had contrived to im- 
press the public with the belief that those 
who found fault with his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were in fact doing nothing more 
than urging an unnecessary interference 
in the affairs of another country, and 
prompting this Government to impose by 
its will upon another people a Government 
which they disliked. He would. notice 
that part of the subject more particularly 
before he sat down. But with respect to 
those professions to which he had before 
alluded, he could not help saying, that 
when they were made he could not think 
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the noble Duke stood forward with all the 
advantages which sincerity in his profes- 
sions was calculated to confer on a 
Speaker. He could not compliment the 
noble Duke upon his prodigious anxiety 
for the will of the people. He knew not 
where the noble Duke had learnt it— 
whether in India or on the plains of 
Waterloo; and he must confess that it 
did not come with a very good grace on 
the present occasion from the lips of the 
noble Duke. The noble Earl who had 
spoken already was wrong in supposing 
that he was charged with any pusillani- 
mous love of peace—on the contrary, the 
charge was, that he had shown a love for 
a pusillanimous war—not any squeamish 
dread of interference, but interference 
where even less than squeamishness ought 
to have stopped him—not any extravagant 
love of popular liberty aad of the will of 
the people, but that he had been guilty of 
a violent outrage on the people of a 
country most nearly and dearly connected 
with Great Britain. Let them look at the 
detail of facts as laid before that House. 
In the first place, what had been said by 
the noble Secretary of State was true— 
that the question must be considered as 
a whole. He had no objection so to con- 
sider it, provided he was not obliged to 
cut it up as it was cut up in the minds of 
the noble Lords opposite, and provided the 
objections to the parts of the transaction 
were taken separately, and perfectly under- 
stood. He did not then object to other 
parts of the conduct of Government towards 
Portugal: he did not include in_ this 
Motion the treatment of Donna Maria, 
and the infraction of the rights of her 
sovereignty ;—he might object to these 
transactionsas unkind and unfortunate, but 
he did not charge them as actual crimes 
and offences against the law of nations. 
It was necessary indeed to consider our 
relations with the individuals and coun- 
tries interested, and we ought to trace the 
whole progress of our proceedings with 
respect to Portugal from cold-hearted 
indifference towards the constitutionalists, 
through the various gradations and suc- 
cessive changes of suspicion, jealousy, 
contumely, ill-temper, up to injury, out- 
rage, oppression, and acts of positive war. 
And this was what he charged the Minis- 
ters with. Who were the persons attacked 
and ill-treated? They were the subjects 
of a country most nearly and dearly allied 
to Great Britain,—persons who held to 
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their allegiance towards a youthful princess 
whom we ourselves had received and re- 
cognized as the legitimate ruler of Portu- 
gal, and whom his Majesty, with that 
generosity which invariably distinguished 
him, had received with marks of more 
than common consideration and distinction 
upon the soil of Great Britain. But to 
return. Those individuals attempted at 
Oporto once more to raise the standard of 
Donna Maria, and failed in the attempt. 
When forced to look around for an asylum 
in which they might expect hospitality and 
protection, they naturally turned their eyes 
to Great Britain, a country closely allied 
to their native land, and, as they thought, 
favourable to the cause of the queen and 
of the constitution. Could they have 
anticipated the possibility of such a re- 
ception as they had, unfortunately and dis- 
gracefully for the character of this country, 
received at our hands? Could they have 
imagined that every advantage would have 
been bestowed upon others, none upon 
them? Could they have feared that we 
should have looked with a narrow scrutiny, 
with searching and jealous eyes, upon 
their faults or errors, and make these (no 
matter whether real or imaginary) the 
wretched pretence of injury and oppres- 
sion? On their arrival in England, the 
first observation with which they were met 
was one applied to them by the noble 
Secretary of State (then recently appoint- 
ed, and therefore in all probability not 
possessed at the time of that sort and 
extent of knowledge with regard to these 
individuals which a Minister of the Crown 
in this country ought to possess),—the 
noble Lord declared in his place in Parlia- 
ment his firm opinion that the supporters 
of Don Miguel were the real friends of 
Great Britain. Could there be anything 
more galling for any man who had sacri- 
ficed everything to what he considered the 
real advantage of his country, and as part 
of that advantage to her close connection 
with this, than to find on his arrival here, 
that his enemies and persecutors were 
deemed the real friends of Portugal and 
of Great Britain; and that he and his 
friends were placed among the number of 
their enemies? He believed this was a 
hasty and inconsiderate, if not an acci- 
dental, assertion on the part of the noble 
Earl, but he must always regret it as a 
most unfortunate and unfounded one. He 
had in his pocket a list of the names of 
four-and-twenty or thirty of these brave 
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and noble men, and there were individuals 
not less distinguished for rank, wealth, 
and talent, than for the unflinching man- 
ner in which they had adhered to their 
principles. Among them were names de- 
servedly dear to many of their Lordships 
—-names always distinguished for endea- 
vouring to maintain inviolate the con- 
nexion between Portugal and Great Bri- 
tain. Heshould not enumerate them all; 
but he might be excused for mentioning 
the name of the Marquis of Palmella, 
who was a coadjutor of the noble Duke 
(Wellington) and of those who in concert 
with him had adjusted the condition of 
Europe at the conclusion of the war—who 
had sat in councils and congresses with 
the noble Duke, and whose character 
must therefore be well known to him, as 
it was to most of their Lordships. The 
Marquis of Palmella had been admitted 
as a representative of his country at the 
general congress, where, by the splendor 
of his talents, by his conciliatory character, 
by his address, by his zeal in the service of 
his country, and by the disposition which 
he manifested to cement the union between 
England and Portugal, he placed himself 
upon a level with the first diplomatists of 
the day, and entitled himself to our lasting 
gratitude. Another of those individuals 
was Count Funchal, who, though labour- 
ing under the pressure of undeserved mis- 
fortune, enlivened by his agreeable talents 
every society of which he made a part. 
He spoke of this gentleman from the know- 
ledge which an acquaintance of many years 
had afforded, and could say, that in him 
the strongest feelings of patriotism and of 
honour were united with the most sincere 
desire to preserve the connexion between 
the two countries, as the best means of 
promoting the prosperity of Portugal. 
Let him also mention as belonging to this 
band, M. Villa Real, who, he believed, 
originally had not a very strong preposses- 
sion in favour of the constitution, and 
finally engaged in its support, principally 
because he thought that by means of it 
the union that had long subsisted between 
this country and Portugal might be best 
preserved. Judge then of the mortification 
of those men who had suftered so much in 
the cause of their country, and it might be 
added, to preserve its connexion with us, 
at hearing their services denied, and their 
opponents described as the real friends of 
England! Such was their reward for 
espousing the cause of their legitimate 
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sovereign, of the constitution of their 
country, and of England. They resisted 
a party favourable to the establishment of 
Spanish influence in Portugal, with a view 
to unite these two countries in closer 
bonds, and weaken or destroy the connexion 
that had long subsisted between Great 
Britain and Portugal, and this was their 
reward! But it seemed, the original cause 
of all the soreness in the minds of Mi- 
nisters upon this subject consisted in what 
had been called the fraud and deceit of the 
Brazilian minister. He was not going to 
say one word in justification of that func- 
tionary’s conduct; assuming it to be as had 
been represented, it was not necessary to 
his argument, although he believed a great 
deal might be said in palliation, if not in 
direct excuse of that conduct, and that the 
palliation would rest upon our own perse- 
cution. Though he did not deny the 
abstract right of his Majesty’s Government 
to prohibit the exportation of arms from this 
country, under particular circumstances, 
and although he was far from questioning 
the power which it had used—permitting 
arms to be exported to Rio de Janeiro, 
but prohibiting their exportation to Ter- 
ceira; yet he did say it was an unfriendly 
and ungracious exercise of our power 
against the faithful subjects of Donna 
Maria. This was taking the argument on 
the lowest ground. The noble Earl said, 
“We are for strict neutrality.” To this, 
in order to be consistent, it ought to be 
added, ‘‘ We are also for strict impar- 
tiality.” But had we acted impartially ? 
Certainly not. We acted for our enemy, 
and against our friend. Taking the matter 
upon higher grounds, he did not understand 
the noble Earl’s language or acts, when 
examined by the tests of the law of nations 
or plain common sense. Ought we to 
have acted impartially in such a case ?— 
assuming, for the sake of argument, that 
we had. He thought not; he was opposed 
to Don Miguel, and in his opinion, the 
Ministers of this country should also be his 
opponents. Why ?— because he had 
mounted the Portuguese throne by fraud 
and treason? No; but because he had 
become de facto King of Portugal, in the 
teeth of his promise and sacred obligation 
to Great Britain, and upon interests (not- 
withstanding what the noble Earl said) 
directly hostile to this country. Why, 
Ministers felt this; they did not acknow- 
ledge Miguel as King, and the Princess 
Donna Maria was residing in our Court, 
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and receiving all the honours due to her 
rank, and all the consideration due to the 
peculiarity of her situation. To show the 
same respect to one of these individuals as 
to the other would be a contradiction of 
our own acts and words; and yet the noble 
Earl talked of being strictly neutral. We 
were not neutral; we ought not to be 
neutral; but, after all, we were worse, 
much worse than neutral in our pro- 
ceedings towards the subjects of Donna 
Maria. Let us see how this affected the 
present question. The Brazilian govern- 
ment applied to us for leave to export arms 
in a King’s ship; it would have been per- 
fectly legal, and no sanction was necessary 
to export arms in a merchant ship—no 
order to the contrary existing—but it 
rested with Government to give permission 
or not, as it pleased, for the exportation of 
arms in a vessel of war. Ministers had the 
choice of granting permission or refusing it 
without assigning any reason or instituting 
any inquiry. But according to the laws of 
nations was it fair to allow a belligerent 
government to arm vessels in our ports 
against an ally? In the present case the 
Brazilian government was not at war with 
the government of Don Miguel; but taking 
it as a belligerent government, was it a 
breach of neutrality in us to allow it to 
arm vessels in our ports? There were fifty 
instances in which the thing had occurred ; 
though he would only refer to the case of 
Russia, who, in 1770 or 1771, sent for the 
first time a fleet into the Mediterranean, 
she being then at war with Turkey. The 
Russian ships put into Portsmouth and 
Plymouth, and were there equipped with 
ammunition and arms. The anti-Russians 
of that day said (and perhaps with some 
show of reason), that Russia had fitted out 
the expedition imperfectly at St. Peters- 
burgh, for the purpose of availing herself 
of the advantage of arming it in this 
country; but we never heard of that having 
been considered as.a declaration of war on 
our parts against the Turks, with whom we 
were at peace. Here were we, who consi- 
dered it necessary to guard against the 
preponderance of Russia in the Mediterra- 
nean, arming her ships in our arsenals to 
enable them to act against Turkey, our 
ancient ally. Now, forsooth, if we allowed 
arms and men to go from our shores to 
Terceira, his Majesty's Ministers were 
afraid that this terrible and redoubted Don 
Miguel would come and swallow us up 
quickly and destroy us, But he maintained 
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that the Emperor of Brazil was a neutral 
power according to the law of nations, 
and therefore there was no pretence for 
acting as we had done. Granting, how- 
ever, that the Brazilian minister had dis- 
appointed our hopes, and conveyed to 
Terceira what was intended for Rio de 
Janeiro; and granting that this was con- 
trary to the law of nations, and opposed to 
neutrality, it gave us the right of remon- 
strating,—possibly of going to war with 
Brazil; but what right had we to say that 
the subjects of another power, or even 
other subjects of the same power, should 
act so-and-so on the high seas? Granting, 
for the sake of argument, every word which 
the noble Duke and the noble Earl had 
said, to be perfectly correct and true as 
against the Portuguese refugees,—grant- 
ing that these individuals were conducting 
themselves in a way such as individuals 
availing themselves of our national hospi- 
talities had no right to act in,—granting 
that there were just apprehensions lest 
Don Miguel should be so touchy upon the 
point as to be ready to go to war with us, 
and supposing we were afraid of him— 
granting all this, what right had we to 
follow those persons upon the high seas 
and forcibly control their actions? The 
noble Earl was no great friend to Don 
Miguel, judging from the complimentary 
epithets he had bestowed upon that indivi- 
dual; and whenever the noble Earl sent 
an ambassador to the Portuguese Court, 
in order to act consistently he must ad- 
dress his official communications, not to 
“his most faithful Majesty,” but to ‘his 
most faithless, cruel, and cowardly Ma- 
jesty.” But notwithstanding all this, 
how did the matter stand? It appeared 
that an offence against Don Miguel in 
England was after all a great deal worse 
than an offence committed against his 
Britannic Majesty in the same country,— 
and that the offenders were to be followed 
and punished upon the high seas. If in- 
dividuals had plotted the death of his 
Majesty,—been guilty of the crime of 
treason,—committed the greatest outrages, 
—and escaped to Calais,—should we have 
had a right to arm a fleet to seize them at 
Calais? [The Duke of Wellington.— 
‘“*No.”] The noble Duke said “ no,” but 
how had we acted in this instance where all 
the offence of these unfortunate persons 
(supposing them to be guilty of all the crimes 
laid to their charge) did not entitle us to 
jnflict punishment upon them within the 
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limits, and certainly not out of the limits, 
of our own jurisdiction, and within the 
jurisdiction of another power? Where 
was our right to do so? That was the 
real question at issue. The argument 
with respect to the particular situation of 
Terceira was little to the purpose; but he 
found it rather difficult to listen to argu- 
ments utterly unfounded in their nature, 
and contrary to the law of nations, without 
taking notice of them. It was true the 
noble Duke (Wellington) said the other 
night ‘he could not be supposed to know 
much of the law of nations.” He did not 
see any thing in the various situations 
filled by the noble Duke which disquali- 
fied him from being acquainted with 
the law of nations. The noble Duke 
had been Commander-in-chief of a confe- 
derate army,—Ambassador at Paris,— 
Ambassador at the Congress of Vienna,— 
and was now the first Minister of the 
country: there was nothing in any of 
these offices incompatible with a knowledge 
of the lawof nations. An acquaintance with 
the subject was rather required by every 
oneofthem. It would not appear strange, 
therefore, if the noble Duke should be 
supposed to know something of the laws 
which regulated the relations and inter- 
course of nations, and were not without 
their influence upon the laws of war itself. 
But he did not mean by this to gainsay 
what the noble Duke had himself said as 
to his knowledge of the law of uations. 
By no means. He was not going to advo- 
cate, or attempt to prove the noble Duke’s 
acquaintance with the matter. If he 
meant to do so, he must say the noble 
Duke had furnished him with a most 
miserable brief in his correspondence on 
this subject. Every word of the corre- 
spondence was directly against the sup- 
position that the noble Duke knew any 
thing about the law of nations. The 
noble Duke and the noble Earl first con- 
sidered the island of Terceira and the 
Azores as “a whole ;” the law of nations 
would not bear them out in considering 
them so; but no matter, they were re- 
solved to consider them as one entire 
whole. Then the noble Lords, after con- 
sidering all the Azores as a whole, said 


“we will consider the island of Terceira - 


as divided into two or three parts.” Why? 
—because it was in a state of war! But 
on the face of the papers it appeared that 
the direct contrary was asserted and re- 
mained uncontradicted, When he looked 
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at the correspondence, he found it abso- 
lutely stated there that Terceira was, and 
always had been, in the possession of 
Donna Maria; but the noble Lord denied 
this, and said the island was in a state of 
civil war. When speaking on another 
occasion of a somewhat larger island than 
Terceira (the island of Candia), it had 
been said that Candia was in a state of 
civil war—and he believed it had been in 
that condition for more thanseven years— 
but noble Lords opposite said we were not 
so to consider it. It was said, ‘‘ True, the 
people are Greeks, and they are uneasy— 
very uneasy—but then the ports are in 
the hands of the Turks; they are the 
ruling power, and you call upon us to 
make war upon our allies by interfering 
on the ground of some civil dissensions, 
which you call civil war.” To steer from 
Candia somewhat westward, and come to 
Terceira, we found the island in the hands 
of Donna Maria’s subjects, with a few 
sulky monks skulking in the mountains, 
—some civil dissensions,—and Ministers 
cried out immediately, ‘“ Oh, there is civil 
war there,—civil war enough to justify us 
in preventing this expedition from pro- 
ceeding.” Noble Lords opposite had fur- 
nished their Lordships with some papers 
on the subject, but not with all. What 
they had furnished supplied them with no 
plausible defence for their own conduct ; 
but, where that was wanting, they were 
not very nice about their assertions, and 
so made out the best case they could. 
The observations of the noble Earl seemed 
to imply that the information offered by 
the noble Marquis to the House was not 
correct in all points. Perhaps not: but 
it could not be denied that in the four 
ships there were no others than Portuguese 
on board ;—no foreigners,—no Germans, 
as had been alleged. But even if there 
had been German soldiers on board, the 
matter ought not to have given rise to the 
transaction in question. But the noble 
Lord said, the soldiers cheered with delight 
the word “expedition.” How were they 
to be divested of their character of troops? 
When they came into this country they 
might have been dispersed, but Ministers 
did not adopt that measure: such being 
the case, they should not afterwards have 
taken advantage of their own laches. But, 
assuming that these unarmed men did 
possess the character of troops, what right 
had we to interfere with the subjects of 
Donna Maria, an independent sovereign? 
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—no, not an independent sovereign, for 
she depended upon our favour and pro- 
tection, which had been first afforded, and 
then groundlessly withdrawn. The noble 
Lord said “‘ Look at the case of Spain ;” 
but that case was completely different 
from the present. The noble Duke (Wel- 
lington) shook his head at this assertion, 
but he (Lord Holland) was willing to stake 
the issue of the question upon the noble 
Duke’s own words. He had formerly 
heard the noble Duke speak, and seen 
him vote on the subject: the noble Duke 
on that occasion, taking great credit to 
himself (as he was undoubtedly entitled 
to do), for his extensive military and local 
knowledge, confirmed his vote by stating 
that he took upon himself to say, as a 
military man well acquainted with the 
localities, that the frontiers of Portugal 
were actually invested by the force re- 
ferred to. Did the present case at all 
resemble that? He thought not. Here 
not more than 600 men sailed in each 
vessel; and to say that 3,000 troops had 
been sent away for Terceira, was a gross 
exaggeration, for there were only four 
vessels, To return to the case of Spain, 
it had been truly said that she ought not 
to be permitted to receive Portuguese 
deserters, and make use of them for the 
annoyance of Portugal. But that she did 
receive and arm them was undoubted ; 
and it was equally clear that efforts were 
made by the government of that country 
to combine the influence of a correspond- 
ing faction in both countries, in order to 
promote disturbances in Portugal. But 
he did not think that case at all in point 
in the present instance, or that if the two 
cases were similar, there existed ground 
for interference in the latter; or that it 
afforded a dignus vindice nodus. This was 
not a case in which a neutral country 
should step forward. He believed it all 
originated in a little pique and offence 
taken by Ministers about the arms; and 
that if they had been sent out in a mer- 
chantman instead of a Brazilian frigate, 
we should not have heard a word on the 
subject or seen an act done. He saw by 
the manner of noble Lords at this moment, 
that they drew a great and broad distinc- 
tion between the use of a king’s ship and 
a merchantman for this purpose; but he 
was talking of the matter as it affected 
Portugal. If the Queen of Portugal had 
arms at Terceira, did it matter how they 
got there? But Don Miguel would say 
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to us, “ You knew very well that there 
were arms at Terceira, and yet you sent 
out the constitutionalists thither: this is 
a ground for a declaration of war.” If 
the noble Duke happened to be travelling 
in a neutral country, would he not think 
it hard if a belligerent were to say ‘‘ Don’t 
let that great man go; I know he will 
have the command of an army on the 
frontier, which is prepared by my opponent, 
and only waits his arrival to commence 
operations against me,—therefore don’t 
let him pass; he is a host in himself—the 
army is nothing without him; and recol- 
lect, if you do allow him to join the army, 
I will go to war with you.” Now this was 
pretty much the case of the men and the 
arms in the present instance—the arms 
were at Terceira, and we who ought to 
have acted as neutrals would not allow the 
men to land lest they should use them. 
Would Don Miguel have picked a quarrel 
with us because these unarmed men left 
our shores for Terceira? Had he done so? 
The noble Duke said on a former evening 
that other governments had not done their 
duty—if they had, this obstacle at Terceira 
would not have existed. Yet the noble 
Earl said he was willing to be tried by 
public opinion—of course he did not in- 
clude the opinions of governments ‘‘ which 
had not done their duty,” and would hardly 
appeal to such a tribunal. The language 
employed on that occasion appeared to 
him rather extraordinary. He himself had 
been sometimes rebuked (he hoped without 
much foundation) for using too warm and 
intemperate language when speaking of 
acts of ministers of which he had dis- 
approved; but it was a different thing 
for an individual to state his opinion with 
respect to the conduct of a Minister, and 
fora Minister to bring a charge against 
other countries of not having done their 
duty in an tnportant matter. Ministers 
appeared impartial in expressing unfavour- 
able opinions npon governments in some 
cases, though they did not always act im- 
partially between them. The noble Earl 
described a prince, to whom his acts were 
more favourable than his language (and 
with respect to whom there seemed at one 
time tolerably good ground for a supposi- 
tion that he would be recognized by this 
country, but he (Lord Holland) believed 
that idea had now gone by, and for very 
odd reasons too). Speaking of this poten- 
tate, the noble Lord described him as false, 
cruel, and cowardly; aud then a sort of 
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attack was made upon another branch of 
the House. But probably noble Lords 
thought there was nothing wonderful in 
this; the family were all very odd sort of 
people! and perhaps one brother did not 
appear much better in their eyes than the 
other. Ministers said, “‘ We have been 
endeavouring these two years to reconcile 
these two persons: we began the negotia- 
tion separately, and we are now carrying 
it on in conjunction with other states : the 
negotiation is in some sense going on, and 
in some sense it is standing still; it is a 
negotiation to a certain extent, and to a 
certain extent it is not a negotiation,” 
The whole matter seemed, from the state- 
ments of the noble Earl, to be in a most 
vague and unintelligible condition, having 
nothing about it more extraordinary than 
the fact, that the noble Earl regarded our 
being on very bad terms with both parties 
as a considerable advantage. Being in 
bad odour with both sides might prove our 


justice and impartiality; but such a cir- 


cumstance was rather inconvenient when 
we wished to act as mediators, and make 
peace between them. It appeared, indeed, 
which was probably the consequence of 
our peculiar relation to both parties, that 
the French minister had all the business 
to himself at Rio de Janeiro; and perhaps 
it was quite as well that it should be so, 
for with all his talent for negotiation it 
was probable the noble Viscount (Strang- 
ford) would find himself somewhat at a 
loss if he went to Don Pedro, and said, 
** You must make peace with Don Miguel, 
for we think you much such another fellow 
as he; we have called him a usurper, and 
we have likewise accused you of great 
crimes; so we think you may go together.” 
Really, the subject would be amusing if it 
were not an important one, requiring the 
attentive consideration of every British 
statesman, and a fit subject for the serious 
consideration of Parliament. When Eng- 
land had lost her hold, as he feared she 
had, on the affections of the Portuguese 
people, who had formerly looked up to her 
with hope and gratitude, he feared there 
were others ready enough to take advantage 
of that circumstance. He did see elsewhere 
the manifestation of a strong disposition 
to take a more decided course in the cause 
of liberty and legitimacy (for in this 
case they happened to be united) than we 
were prepared to take, Whichever party 
succeeded in the struggle which the mad- 
ness of the government of France was 
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now producing in that country, either 
would have an opportunity of marking, in 
a manner not to be mistaken, how much 
more it was the open and decided friend 
of Portugal than was this country. He 
did not wish to throw out illiberal reflec- 
tions and insinuations against the govern- 
ment of France, in whatever hands it might 
eventually be placed, but still he had so 
much of the John Bull Englishman about 
him, though unable to give into the mean 
dirty jealousy of refusing to do justice to 
France, that he wished the Government 
carefully to refrain from the adoption of 
any course which would have the effect of 
giving that country a chance of acquiring 
an ascendancy over Portugal, which, if the 
opportunity were afforded, he would not 
say that it was not itsduty tosecure. At the 
same time, to do the French government 
justice, it was only fair to say, that in all 
the changes which had taken place since 
the peace, it had shown every disposition 
to leave us to act for ourselves in our own 
concerns, direct or indirect; but if we 
spurned from us our natural friends, and 
through connivance or neglect allowed our 
natural enemies to triumph, offering no re- 
sistance to a connection between Spain 
and Portugal, France would not fail to 
avail herself of opportunities, which British 
statesmen ought not to afford her. Look 
at the situation of Europe at the present 
moment,—observe that in the Mediterra- 
nean France was likely enough to reap a 
harvest of glory and honour such as had 
usually been reserved for the British flag. 
See England every where falling into the 
rank of a second-rate power: contrast the 
situation in which she now stood with that 
which she occupied when the Duke of 
Wellington was placed at the head of the 
Administration, and there was nothing 
cheering or consolatory in the prospect ! 
The only two powers now in existence in 
Europe were the great military power of 
Russia, and the power of public opinion in 
the west of Europe. Both of these were 
with us in 1827: he feared they were both 
against us now. He should vote for the 
present Motion, because, if carried, it 
might tend to retard the completion of this 
fatal decline. If agreed to, it might be 
useful to the Government and the country, 
as expressing some sympathy with the 
past sufferings of the individuals referred 
to in the Motion, and possibly such an 
expression of their Lordships’ opinions might 
afford some guarantee against the occur- 
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rence of like transactions in future, Let 
their Lordships add their sympathy to that 
of the nation, which was roused in favour 
of the Portuguese refugees, and if aided 
by Parliament, would acquire twice its 
force. It was well known that if the noble 
Duke (Wellington) sometimes unfortu- 
nately followed a narrow course, he could 
turn round in a short time and free him- 
self and the country from the mischief en- 
tailed by persisting in it. He hoped and 
trusted such might be the case upon the 
present occasion. A light might have 
broken in on the noble Duke from some 
quarter or other within the last two months 
(he hoped it had) which might perhaps 
show him that it would be better, he did 
not say to prepare for war, but to support 
the interests of Donna Maria with more 
energy, sincerity, and decision than before, 
Conceiving this Motion to be one which 
contained statements incontrovertible in 
point of fact, and strong allegations in 
favour of sound principles ; seeing that it 
proposed to vindicate the honour of the 
country, that it was dictated by feelings 
which did great credit to the noble mover, 
believing it would be advantageous in a 
public point of view, and that to adopt it 
would be neither unseasonable norimproper, 
he felt great pleasure in saying “ Content.” 

The Duke of Wellington observed, how- 
ever anxious he might have been that 
noble Lords should have an opportunity 
of discussing the affair of Terceira, that 
had certainly been afforded them, both in 
this and the last Session of Parliament. 
That was he believed the fourth time it 
had been under discussion, and he con- 
ceived that every objection which had been 
introduced had been plainly and satisfac- 
torily answered; but he must say, that a 
more extraordinary mode of bringing for- 
ward the discussion than that which had 
been resorted to on this occasion had 
never occurred in any instance whatsoever. 
The noble Lords who supported this Mo- 
tion, after admitting that this country had 
a right to remain neutral,—after admitting 
that Great Britain had a fair and just 
right to remain neutral, or to adopt either 
of the two courses which were open to her 
with respect to these contending parties,— 
those noble Lords now stood forward and 
certainly did pronounce the most severe 
and the most uncalled-for invectives against 
his Majesty’s Ministers, for pursuing that 
line of conduct to which they had thought 
proper to adhere. He would assert, that 
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after the affair of Oporto, if they had pre- 
viously entertained any doubt of the pro- 
priety of remaining neutral, they must 
have been convinced that neutrality was 
the only course they could pursue, unless 
they sent out an army to Portugal, to con- 
quer that country for Donna Maria, and to 
uphold the new Portuguese constitution. 
He was at the same time perfectly con- 
vinced, if any such project had been laid 
before their Lordships, that they would at 
once have rejected it, and looked upon 
such a proceeding as one unworthy of this 
country. He would contend, that those 
who took the course which was now com- 
plained of,—those who supported a system 
of neutrality,—did so because they saw 
that the whole kingdom of Portugal, civil 
as well as military, was adverse to the 
party which wished to interfere with the 
then existing state of things ; but with this 
fact in evidence before them, the noble 
Lords came forward and pronounced the 
most violent invectives against Ministers, 
because, instead of adopting that sort of 
proceeding which he had just pointed out, 
they had deemed it more advisable to re- 
main neutral in the contest. Having de- 
termined, then, thus to continue neutral, 
how did Ministers afterwards act? They 
did all they could, in the first instance, to 
save that body of men whose designs had 
totally failed. They were received in this 
country in the best possible manner; but 
certainly they were not received as a body 
of troops. Ministers did not know them 
or recognise them in that capacity. Mi- 
nisters did not, and could not, know them 
as a body of troops, sustained and sup- 
ported by the English creditors of the 
Portuguese government. Those men, 
however, with the exception of not being 
in arms, were, in every other respect, doing 
all the duties of the military profession 
and that, too, under the very guns of one of 
his Majesty’s naval arsenals. There they 
remained for four months; yes, for two 
months after the period when he was in- 
formed, by a person best able to give ac- 
curate information on the subject, that 
these men were organised as a body of 
troops. His noble friend near him (the 
Earl of Aberdeen) had stated that the 
party in Portugal which supported the 
government yf Don Miguel consisted of 
the decided friends to this country. The 
fact really was so. He had stated the other 
night, and he now repeated the statement, 
that, with the exception of a very small 
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number of people, this country had not an 
enemy in Portugal. When Ministers saw 
that the entire body of the people were in 
favour of Don Miguel, when they saw that 
a great body of the population, including 
many persons of rank and distinction, were 
the friends of Don Miguel—how were they 
to act? Why, the first proposition was 
this—“‘ Shall we give to a body of troops, 
now collected together in this country, 
convoy to the Azores?” That proposition 
was made to Government, and it was very 
justly refused. Those people were told by 
him, and it was one of the points much 
relied on by noble Lords, that they might 
proceed as individuals to the Azores if 
they pleased. He certainly might have 
left out that part of the letter without any 
detriment to it. But he would ask, did 
those persons go out as individuals? He 
contended that they did not. They re- 
mained together as a body of troops; and 
as such, with their officers, they intended 
to proceed to Terceira. That was the first 
information which reached him; and on 
the 15th of October he received further in- 
telligence of the manner in which they 
were paid. He was told that they were 
daily increasing in numbers; and that the 
addition to their numbers included many 
foreign troops who were engaged in Ger- 
many and the Low Countries to join the 
Portuguese at Plymouth. Was it proper, 
he would ask their Lordships, that a body 
of troops, not only Portuguese but Ger 

mans, should be allowed to assemble under 
the guns of the arsenal of Plymouth, for 
the invasion of Portugal, and that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers should take no notice of 
such a proceeding? Were those men to 
remain there, while transports were prepar- 
ing in Plymouth Sound to convey them 
on a martial expedition, and Ministers to 
look on without interfering? The subject 
was maturely considered by Government, 
and those men were ordered to separate, 
and to proceed to different places in the 
neighbourhood. The noble Earl had en- 
deavoured to draw a distinction between 
those persons assembled at Plymouth, and 
the Portuguese who took refuge in Spain. 
He said, that the troops who had thus 
entered Spain from Portugal were deserters, 
It was true they were deserters ; but it was 
equally true that there was a special ar- 
ticle in existence, with respect to deserters, 
between the two governments of Spain 
and Portugal. The noble Earl did not 
seem to be aware of an arrangement by 
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which it was agreed, that on the giving 
up of arms on both sides, there should be 
an end of the question with respect to 
deserters. The troops, therefore, who took 
refuge in Spain were precisely in the same 
situation as the Portuguese troops in this 
country; and when it was found that 
those individuals were marched on an ex- 
pedition hostile to Portugal, a body of 
troops was at once sent from this country 
to defend Portugal. But then the noble 
Lord said, ‘‘ Ay, but the Portuguese troops 
in Spain were armed, and the Portuguese 
troops here were not.” But he would 
very soon show the fallacy of any argu- 
ment founded upon that point. Here 
came the question as to the correctness of 
the assumption of the noble Baron who had 
spoken last, and whose speech had so much 
entertained the House. How stood the 
fact? Why the truth was, that the arms 
of the Portuguese troops who had left this 
country had absolutely gone before them. 
And in his letter of the 22nd of September, 
to the Marquis of Palmella, he stated that 
the arms of those troops had already been 
sent abroad. It was the fact that he then 
pointed out the mode in which those arms 
were sent out of the country, and the trick 
that was played in order to effect that ob- 
ject. Arms and ammunition were secured 
at Terceira by means of the trick which he 
had described in that very letter. It was 
explicitly stated in that letter, that the 
troops remaining in the town of Plymouth, 
commanded by General Stubbs, contrary 
to his Majesty’s prohibition, had already 
sent their arms to Terceira. The fact was 
correct; it was as he had stated, the arms 
of those persons were on the spot before 
they left this country. Arms were ready 
when they arrived there to enable them to 
carry on operations at the Azores, con- 
trary to the avowed neutrality of this 
country. The next point to which he 
would draw their Lordships’ attention was 
one which those who spoke in support of 
the Motion appeared to have left out of 
the discussion, but which was, neverthe- 
less, worthy of notice. He wished their 
Lordships to examine the papers, and to 
mark the moment when orders were given 
fora British force to proceed to Terceira, 
to prevent the scheme from being carried 
into execution which Ministers were per- 
fectly aware was in contemplation. Fair 
notice was given to the Marquis of Pal- 
mella, and he was earvestly entreated not 
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execution. Not only was he advised not 
to give a sanction to these troops for carry- 
ing into effect the hostile purpose, which 
was admitted by him in the course of the 
correspondence to be in agitation; but 
when measures were taken to oppose and 
to prevent it, full notice of them was 
given to him. The question then‘came to 
this—if Ministers thought it necessary 
that those troops should be dispersed—if 
they deemed it necessary to give notice 
that they would prevent the execution of 
that hostile purpose which they knew was 
contemplated,—whether they could find 
any other and better mode of acting than 
that which they had adopted? That was 
the first question. He knew that they 
might have made those people disperse by 
means of force, and he thought that they 
would have been justified in doing so; 
but he asked whether that would be con- 
sidered a discreet and wise exercise of 
authority? Suppose they resisted, he 
knew not what their Lordships would have 
thought of that. If, again, they were 
dispersed over the country, how were they 
to be treated? Were they to be dealt 
with in the same manner as the Germans, 
who some time ago were proceeding to 
Brazil? Were they to be thrown on the 
bounty of the country for a twelvemonth, 
as had been the case with the Germans, 
because the Brazilian minister would not 
provide for them, and they were finally 
sent away at the expense of this country ? 
Was that the way in which they were to 
be dispersed? Then, he wanted to know 
from their Lordships, if Ministers were not 
todothis, whatthey wereto do ?—how they 
were to proceed? But the noble Lord 
said, that this Government might have pre- 
vented them from going to Terceira. ‘To 
that he would answer, thatthey went out of 
port under false appearances; and when 
they went out thus, how was Government 
to prevent them? They declared that 
they were going to Rio Janeiro, a step 
which his Majesty’s Government could not 
prevent. At onetime, the Portuguese mi- 
nister said, they were proceeding to Ter- 
ceira, and at another, he named Rio 
Janeiro as their place of destination. Go- 
vernment at once declared to those par- 
ties, that if they attempted to proceed to 
Terceira or Portugal, they would certainly 
be intercepted ; but they left this country 
under the false pretence that they were 
going to Rio Janeiro, Then it was de- 
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adopted a false pretence, why his Majesty’s 
Government did not act? But surely 
their Lordships must see that Ministers 
could do nothing but take the step which 
they had taken, Then they came to the 
consideration of the law of nations. He 
believed that it was allowed by the law of 
nations, where the neutrality of a country 
was actually violated, for that country to 
interfere with those by whom it had been 
violated. He was of opinion, that it was 
competent to any power to prevent a 


scheme from being carried into effect | 


which was connected with a violation of 
neutrality. In ordinary cases, perhaps, 
direct intervention might be considered a 
violation of the law of nations; but he 
contended that circumstances might occur 
which would render that intervention justi- 
fiable ; and, in his opinion such circum- 
stances were disclosed in this case. He 
admitted with the noble Lord, that it was 
a very important point, and deserved their 
Lordships’ consideration, whether this in- 
fraction of our neutrality was one which 
ought to have induced his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to take such a step as they had done. 
Now, with respect to Terceira, he would 
only say, that it was a very important sta- 
tion in a commercial point of view, es- 
pecially as it respected ships coming from 
the westward or southward. He was well 
aware of the statements made bytie noble 
Baron as to the strength and importance 
of that place; but the argument which the 
noble Baron had raised on that point cut 
both ways. As it was a strong and im- 
portant place, it might be fit for the friends 
of Donna Maria to possess it; but it also 
involved a point of very serious interest 
with reference to the power of England, 
and to her commerce and navigation, be- 
cause he felt strongly the importance of 
not allowing Don Pedro, the Emperor of 
Brazil, now that the two governments were 
divided, from coming, by any means, into 
the possession of any of the ancient do- 
minions of Portugal. He therefore said it 
was the policy of this country—and good 
policy also—not to allow him to become 
possessed of Terceira, if they could pos- 
sibly prevent it. With respect to the 
blockade of Oporto, it appeared to him, 
that in recognizing it Ministers had only 
done their duty. It was a blockade de 
facto by a power having possession of naval 
means to support that blockade; and ac- 
cording to all rules on which this country 
had acted, it was a blockade which the 
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, British Government had a right to respect. 
But not only were Ministers blamed for 
respecting that blockade, but they were 
also censured for not having instituted a 
blockade themselves. But after what had 
occurred at Lisbon and Oporto, there 
could be no ground for such a proceeding. 
The different motions on this subject were 
all of a similar character. None of them 
_were calculated to produce public benefit ; 
and on this, as on former occasions, he 
_ would meet the Motion with a negative. 
Lord Goderich said, the noble Lord op- 
posite had complained that the present 
| was now the third or fourth time when 
| this subject had been brought under the 
consideration of their Lordships; and he 
| Seemed to urge that as a reason for not 
acceding to the Motion. Now, he could 
not help feeling, when he considered the 
circumstances in which their Lordships 
were placed with respect to this question, 
that those circumstances justified his noble 
friend in again expressing his opinion. 
At the close of the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, his Majesty was advised to lay be- 
fore their Lordships certain papers ex- 
planatory of the course which his Majesty 
had been counselled to pursue. At that 
time his noble friend, the Secretary of 
State for the Foreign Department, chal- 
lenged inquiry on this subject; but it was 
then totally impossible for any noble Lord 
| to stir one step in the business, because 
Parliament rose, he believed, the day after 
those papers were produced. In the next 
Session, the question of Portugal formed 
part of the matter contained in his Ma- 
| Jesty’s Speech, and when the Address was 
‘moved, the subject of Terceira was noticed 
as a matter of great importance in itself, 
| but of still greater importance when viewed 
in reference to our communications with 
| Portugal. But what said the noble Duke 
on that occasion? He made it a matter 
of complaint that the subject was brought 
‘forward on the first night of the Session, 
when he had not had time to refresh his me- 
mory. It was, therefore, unreasonable for 
him to object to the Question now, when 
it was introduced as a substantive Motion, 
‘The time which had elapsed might per- 
haps have lessened the interest attached to 
the subject; but certainly it did appear to 
him that nothing could be more rea- 
sonable or proper, when his Majesty’s ad- 
visers had laid before Parliament their 
views on a certain question, than for any 
noble Lord to bring that question under 
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the consideration of the House. He did not | 
mean to go at length into this subject, but 
having looked to it with all that coolness | 
and deliberation which his noble friend had 
recommended, he could see no reason for | 
coming to any other conclusion than that | 
which he had formerly stated. His noble | 
friend and the noble Duke had applied , 
themselves to show that in the earliest | 
parts of this transaction they had taken | 
the most proper course. They told their | 
Lordships that the Portuguese at Ply- 
mouth had formed themselves into battal- 
ions, that they had become a regular | 
military body, and that, although without 
arms, they were, strictly speaking, troops, | 
and were arrayed here contrary to the’ 
law of England. He admitted, and he 
had always so expressed himself, that Mi- 
nisters had a right to say to them that 
they should not remain in such a posture 
in this country. But that was no answer 
for what was done afterwards. Ministers 
might declare to them, ‘‘ You cannot re- | 
main here as a regimented body:” but 
they had no right, power, or authority, to 
put them to death after they had left this 
country. A neutral might undoubtedly 
tell persons who were at variance with a_ 
power to which that neutral was bound by 
pacific ties, to leave his territory as fast as 
they could. It was not in our power to 
direct a body of hostile persons to march 
over a frontier, in consequence of our in- 
sulated situation. We might, however, 
send them away ; and we had no right af- 
terwards to pursue them all over the 
world. Suppose there was a war in France, 
and that some of the belligerent parties 
went into the Netherlands. The King of 
the Netherlands might declare, ‘“ My 
neutrality will not allow me to suffer you 
to remain here menacing the country from 
which you have fled. You must depart 
from it.” They might then proceed to 
Prussia: and if Prussia did not allow 
them to stop there, but drove them back 
again to the Netherlands, leaving them no 
mode of escape except bv sea, would it 
be right, when they were placed in that 
state, for the King of the Netherlands to 
chase them all over the globe? There 
was no doctrine in the law of nations so 
preposterous and absurd as that. But the 
noble Duke stated, that he had told the 
Marquis Palmella that he had no objec- 
tion to those persons going abroad as in- 
dividuals; but with that candour which 
distinguished every thing the noble Duke 
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said, he had admitted that this was an un- 
fortunate expression, and he was sorry that 
he had used it. 

The Duke of Wellington.—l said, it 
would have been just as well if I had not 
used it. I did not say unfortunate. 

Lord Goderich.—Well, that was suftfi- 
cient for his argument. It did appear to 
him that the whole proceeding was hasty, 
inconsiderate, and irregular. And, in his 
opinion, it arose from the manner in which 
that correspondence was conducted. They 
were told to go away from this country as 
individuals, but they were never told how 
or in what manner they were togo. They 
went away in British ships, and were ex- 
posed to consequences by the British Go- 
vernment to which they ought not to have 
been liable. But their Lordships were 
told, that the course taken with respect to 
the Portuguese who had escaped to Spain, 
was the same which Ministers had adopted 
in this case. It was true the troops were 
sent back by Spain, but they were armed 
first and, he believed that they were 
armed by the Captains-general in Sala- 
manca and Ciudad Rodrigo. Thus, then, 
a casus feederis arose, which peremptorily 
called on this country to defend Portugal 
trom impending aggression. ‘The circum- 
stances of the two cases were perfectly 
distinct ; and it appeared to him to be most 
extraordinary that Government should 
resort to such an argument to justify their 
conduct. Then the noble Duke said, that 
notice was given to the Portuguese, that 
they should not go to Terceira. But 
what law did they violate by going there ? 
Did they violate the municipal law of 
England by proceeding thither? He con- 
tended that they did not. But suppose 
they did, then the course taken with re- 
spect to them appeared still worse; be- 
cause, if they had violated the laws of Eng- 
land, they were stronger for their own vin- 
dication than thelaw of nations, and under 
itthey might have been brought to trial and 
punished, It could not be said that we 
had not the power to prosecute them. 
If the Ministers stated that, they at once 
admitted that these men were not violating 
any law. If that were the case, then he 
would ask, why should those people be 
put to death who had not earned that 
punishment in any way? That he took 
to be the strong part of the case. To- 
wards the close of his speech, the noble 
Duke had adverted to one point, which 
seemed to him to give the whole transac- 
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tion a new character. The noble Duke 
observed, that it would be a very great mis; 
fortune if Don Pedro got possession of any 
of the ancient dominions of Portugal. 
Now it was not for him to enter into a 
speculative argument on this subject. 
Though he might be of opinion that it 
would not be right for Don Pedro to pos- 
sess Terceira or the Azores, still the ob- 
servation of the noble Duke led him to 
think that the conduct of the Government 
was rather influenced by that view, than 
by any strong feeling on the score of 
neutrality. That he was afraid was the 
reason which had led to this result. He 
could not, of course, dive into the motives 
of Ministers ; but unless something of that 
kind had influenced them, the observation 
of the noble Duke had nothing to do with 
the merits of the case. The question was, 
whether it was consistent with the law of 
nations that we should take on ourselves 
to exercise this extensive authority on the 
high seas, and within the jurisdiction of 
that very sovereign whose subjects those 
people were? Knowing how much this 
country was interested in regulating all 
her actions on the strictest principles of 
justice, and seeing that by pursuing such 
a course as that which had been adopted 
by Ministers in this instance we were 
likely to involve the country in difficulties 
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| showed a consciousness on his part, that he 
| did not feel himself so strong on that par- 
ticular circumstance as he could have 
|wished. Now he thought the course 
chalked out by the nobie Baron, in not 
' confining himself to the last catastrophe, 
| was correct; because he was of opinion, 
ithat they ought to look to all that had 
| gone before it, and to go step by step in 
| order to convince the country that Minis- 
ters had violated no public duty, but that 


| they were imperatively called on to pursue 
| that policy which they had adopted. There 
was one principle which had been thrown 
out and suggested in the course of this 
argument, from which they could not 
swerve, — namely, that the situation in 


| which this country stood called upon them 


to maintain a strict line of neutrality be- 
tween the two disputing parties. Whether 
that was good policy or not he would not 
argue. 
the policy which the present Government, 
as well as the governments which preceded 
it, had laid down. If that were correct, 
then he thought it followed from the pre- 
mises that the course which Ministers took 
was perfectly proper. In the first instance 
it was material to consider what was the 
conduct of the parties. The noble Baron 
said that Ministers laid down neutrality as 
the principle which they meant to act on; 











from which we could not extricate our- 
selves, he could not avoid supporting the | 
Motion of his noble friend. 

The Lord Chancellor expressed his 
anxious desire to say a few words on this 
subject. He was perfectly ready, after all | 
the attacks which had been made, to de- | 
clare his responsibility for the advice which | 
he had given with respect to the matter | 
in question. He would state to their Lord- | 
ships, as shortly as possible, the grounds ; 
on which he had given his advice,—which, | 
as it appeared to him, was perfectly proper. 
So far from the conduct of Ministers being 
blameable, he thought that if they had | 
taken a different course they would have 
been subject to the just censure of the. 
country. One noble Lord, who spoke | 


but he insinuated that our feeling was not 
impartial,—thafit was all on oneside. Now 
he would refer to facts, and he would do 
so to show that this charge was totally 
destitute of foundation. This country 
afforded a refuge to those individuals who 
were so unfortunate as to be worsted in 
the struggle which took place in Portugal; 
and means were afforded them to facilitate 
their arrival here. For some time after 
they were settled at Plymouth no notice 
was taken of them; but at length it was 
found that those 3,000 refugees who took 
shelter in this country had assumed a mili- 
tary character, and that they were paid by 
the Marquis of Palmella out of funds pro- 
vided by the Marquis Barbacena. It ap- 
peared that General Stubbs had gone down 


early on the Question, wished to confine it , from London to command them, and they 


to what the noble Baron called the last 
catastrophe; but the noble Baron thought 
it was better to take a wider range, and 
he availed himself of that privilege to a 


had all the character of a military body. 
As the noble Viscount had said, we could 
know of no such persons as Portuguese 
troops in this country; and it was there- 


most extensive degree, for very little of , fore determined, either that they should be 


his speech was restricted to that point. 
The noble Lord having confined himself 


divided in cantonmeuts, the officers being 
separated from the men, or else that they 


so little to this portion of the subject, should leave the country, Could Ministers, 
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he would ask, pursue any other line of 
conduct consistently with the dignity and 
security of the country? Was it ever heard 
of or known, that a body of troops, disci- 
plined in this country without the know- 
ledge of Government, had been suffered to 
remain here? It was necessary for the 
character of Ministers that a stop should 
be put to such a system. But besides 
these Portuguese, Ministers learned that 
there was a body of 200 or 300 Germans 
recruiting on the Continent, who were to 
come to this country, and finally to embark 
with the Portuguese force, for which pur- 
pose they had transports in the harbour of 
Plymouth. He would not depend on any 
statement of his own, but he would refer 
to the language of the Marquis Palmella 
himself, who admitted that the appearance 
of these troops would excite fear amongst 
one party, and give confidence to the other. 
What did he say? Why that this levy of 
troops would create dismay amongst one 
patty, and give pleasure and delight to the 
other. As to the law of nations, no one 
could doubt what he was about to state,— 
namely, that a body of troops belonging to 
one of the belligerent parties, and going to 
a neutral state, could not be allowed to re- 
main there for the avowed object of op- 
posing one party or of supporting another. 
Such a proceeding could not be tolerated ; 
and on that principle they had acted with 
respect to Portugal. What was the next 
step? Why, the Marquis Barbacena ap- 
plied for permission——to do what? 
embark these men for Terceira: and for 
what purpose? Why, to give succour to 
one of the contending parties: for, io 
considering this case, they must take the 
whole of the Portuguese dominions as 
being engaged in the struggle. The Mar- 
quis Barbacena wished to proceed there, 
under a British convoy, to strengthen the 
young Queen’s party. But he asked, if 
they had consented to that, would they 
not have been breaking their neutrality ? 
And could any man, if such a project were 
allowed, attempt to argue that this country 
had acted fairly? The next proposition 
was, to send these troops to Rio Janeiro, 
and Ministers were asked, would they give 
a guarantee that they should not be mo- 
lested? They would not give a guarantee, 
but they offered a convoy; and he doubted 
much whether they had a right to do so. 
There was, however, an express arrange- 
ment that those persons should go to Rio 
Janeiro, and not to Terceira; but that 
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engagement had been broken. It was said 
that all this was harmless, as they were 
unarmed men. But that argument was 
altogether untenable, because, as they were 
organized, they had no right to go there ; 
and he asked what did it matter whether 
their arms were at Terceira or in this coun- 
try? When they said they would go to 
Rio Janeiro, and not to Terceira, he main- 
tained that we had a right to keep them to 
their promise. ‘They received ample notice, 
when off Terceira, that they would not be 
permitted to land. They were desired not 
to approach, and one or two shots were 
fired to warn them off; and it was not till 
they were approaching Praia, that the gun 
was fired which was attended with such 
melancholy consequences. The conse- 
quences must, however, rest with those who 
were guilty of the gross breach of faith 
which he had stated. These were the facts 
placed in the narrowest compass, and those 
facts justified him in asserting, that from 
the beginning to the end good faith was 
maintamed with these parties. Govern- 
ment was willing that they should proceed 
to Brazil, and it was not until they adopted 
acoutrary course that steps were taken to 
make them adhere to their engagement. 
No public right was violated, and therefore 
there was no occasion for the Motion of 
the noble Lord. 

Lord Holland, in explanation, said, that 
his motive for not alluding more at length 
to the point adverted to by the noble and 
learned Lord, did not arise from any feel- 
ing of its weakness or want of importance. 
The noble Duke had charged him with 
having omitted the point of notice. He 
did not intend to have done so. But he 
would now trespass on their Lordships’ in- 
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; dulgence to say a few words in answer to 
| that point. 


He would suppose that the 
noble Duke, instead of prosecuting Mr. 
Alexander, had given him notice, that if 
he should write another inflammatory ar- 
ticle he would give him a drubbing, and 
that upon Alexander writing such an ar- 
ticle he had given him a drubbing: would 
the neble Duke have been justified in thus 
taking the law into his own hands? It 
appeared to him that the two cases were 
not very dissimilar 

The Lord Chancellor said, that in the 
Terceira case the parties had professed to 
submit to the wishes of our Government, 
and therefore had no right to complain of 
the consequences resulting from their 
breach of faith, 
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The Earl of Carnarvon denied that the 
Marquis of Palmella had given any dis- 
tinct pledge that the troops should go to 
the Brazils, and not to Terceira. On the 
contrary, it appeared that the Marquis had 
acted throughout with perfect candour and 
good faith. Their Lordships were told 
that this country was entitled to maintain 
its principle of neutrality, and to exact 
attention to it on the part of those who 
had found an asyium here. 
case while they were in this country; but 
that principle gave us no right to make a 
hostile attack on these unfortunate people 
for the purpose of driving them from their 
own shores. When they had got to those 
shores they were entirely out of our juris- 
diction. 
sent arms before them, which were ready 
to be put into their hands when they 
arrived in the island. Was it clear that 
such was the fact? Certainly he found 
no satisfactory evidence of it. 
Duke feared to keep them here as a body. 

hat was rather an extraordinary fear on 
the part of the noble Duke; but it ap- 
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thought at one time that this question of 
neutrality had been sufficiently discussed, 
but he thanked the noble Marquis for 
bringing it forward again; for it was now 
so manifest that the neutrality had not 
been preserved, that the question might 
be considered as at rest for ever. We 
had violated that neutrality in opposition 
to that side which both our honour and 
interest required us to support, and the 
Ministers justified the course by a kind of 
special-pleading arguments. He should 
vote for the Motion, because he considered 
that the Ministers, by their conduct, had 
put an end to all the hopes of the loyal 


Protest—Terceira. 


| party, and had sacrificed both the interest 


But it was said, that they had | 


and the honour of the country. 
The Duke of Wellington explained, 


' that he was apprehensive of the conse- 


quences, in case the troops had refused to 
obey the order to disperse; and therefore 
had felt a disinclination to issue such an 
order: with respect to what had fallen 


from the noble Baron as to the notice, he 
must say, that he had twice given them 
‘notice that they must not go to Terceira. 


peared that he feared as much to allow | 


them to go hence as a body. 
Duke wanted them to disperse ; but they 
preferred, naturally, to leave the country ; 
for, if they should be dispersed, they must 
starve, as the subscriptions would then, 


probably, cease, and their subsistence de- | 
_ Lordships’ journals : 


pended on their remaining as a body. The 
real question had been always blinked by 


The noble | 
‘proxies 10; total 31. 
sent 61; proxies 65; total 126. 
jority 95. 


the Ministers; which was not whether | 


they had a right to expel the refugees from 
our own ports, but whether they had a 
right to pursue them from one quarter of 
the globe to another. While here, Minis- 


ters might have a right to control their | 
_trality, and is an obvious violation of the 


proceedings and motions; but what had 
that to do with the act of driving them, 
by a hostile attack, from their own shores ? 
That was the point in which the Ministers 
had violated the law of nations. Well, 


but, said the Ministers, perhaps we did act | 


contrary to the law of nations, but then 
we had a right to do so, since they violated 
their promise. He did not think that 
they had violated their promise; but if 
they had, that gave the Ministers no right 
to violate the law of nations. 
they had violated their promise, were they 
the only one of the two parties who had 
done so? Was there not a much more 
grievous violation of promise on the part 
of Miguel? He was one of those who 


Their Lordships then divided, and the 
numbers were—Content, present 21; 
Not-content, pre- 
Ma- 


Against this decision the following Pro- 
test was subsequently entered on their 


Proresr—Tercerra.—* Because the 
forcible detention or interruption of the 
subjects of a belligerent state, upon the 
high seas, or within the legitimate juris- 


' diction of either of the belligerents, by a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Suppose | 


neutral, constitutes a direct breach of neu- 


law of nations. And such an act of 
aggression, illegal and unjust at all times 
against a people with whom the interfering 
power is not actually at war, assumed in 
this instance a yet more odious and un- 
generous aspect, inasmuch as it was exer- 
cised against the unarmed subjects of a 
defenceless and friendly Sovereign, whose 
elevation and right to the Crown of Por- 
tugal had been earnestly recommended 
and openly recognized by his Majesty, 
and whose actual residence in Great Bri- 


' tain bespeaking confidence in the friend- 


ship and protection of the King, entitled 
both her and her subjects to especial favour 


‘and countenance, even if considerations of 
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policy precluded his Majesty's Govern- 
ment from enforcing her just pretensions 
by arms.” 
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Mrnutss.] Lord Francis Leveson Gower brought in a | 
Bill to continue for a time, to be limited, the several Acts | 


for the encouragement and improvement of British and 
Irish Fisheries, Read a first time. 
[The Act was only intended, his Lord- 
ship explained, to continue those Boun- 


ties for the present Session. ] 
His Lordship also obtained leave to bring in Bills to con- 
solidate and amend the laws respecting Tolls and Customs 
in Ireland, and to regulate the importation of Arms into 
that country. The Illusory Appointments Bill was read a 
third time and passed. 

Returns Ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Warp, of all 
Fines imposed during the last three years on Dealers in 
Foreign Wines:—On the Motion of Mr. Hume, of all 
sums expended on the Bridge, Harbour, or other Public 
Works of Londonderry since 1814, specifying the dates, 
and all other particulars necessary for the information of 
the House: of all Officers who had been dismissed the 
service without trial by-Courts-martial since 1827, together 
with returns of all general regimental and district Courts- 


martial held from 1820 to 1829:—On the Motion of Sir | 


THOMAS FREEMANTLE, of the total quantity of Butter 


imported between 1801 and 1830 inclusive, distinguishing | 


the countries it came from; and of the foreign Butter and 
Cheese imported during the two last years:—On the Mo- 
tion of Mr. JepHson, Copy of Correspondence between 
the Commissioners of Charities and the Trustees of Mor- 
den College:—On the Motion of Mr. BERNAL, of the 
sums received by the Corporation of the Trinity House 
of Deptford Strond, under the Act of the 6th of Geo. 4th 
cap. 125, sec. 4, with a iist of the names of river pilots :—. 
On the Motion of Sir HENRY PARNELL, in consequence 





of Lord L. Gower having intimated his intention to bring | 


in a Bill on the subject of the Fisheries, of all sums of 
Money expended on the Fisheries of Great Britain for 
each of the last five years, together with the Expenses of 
the Establishments connected with them. 

Petitions presented. Praying for the abolition of Slavery, 
by Sir Jonn WrotresLey, from the Protestants of Han- 
ley and Lane End, Staffordshire. For a reform in the 
Administration of the Laws, by Mr. Hume, from the in- 
habitants of Carlisle. For the abolition of the East India 
Company’s Monopoly, by Mr. Hume, from the inhabitants 
of Wootton-under-Edge, and from the Clothing Districts 
of Batley and Soothill, Yorkshire :—By Sir Joun Low- 
THER, from the inhabitants of Carlisle. For the removal 
of impediments to the eultivation of Anatomy, by Mr. 
WarsurTon, from the Surgeons and Physicians of Shef- 
field. 

[The hon. Member said,that his opinions 
on the subject were unchanged, and bis 


only reason for not renewing the Bill 


measure would be introduced in the 
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For Relief in Distress, by Sir Ginpent HeaTHoorE, from 
the inhabitants of the County of Rutland :— 

[The hon. Baronet bore testimony to 
the respectability of the Petitioners, 
and urged upon the House the neces- 
sity of effecting a reform in the repre- 
sentation of the people.] 


By Mr. Ramspen, from Huddersfield, praying also that 
Salaries might be reduced :— 


[In this prayer the hon. Member said, 
he heartily joined, though he had no 


wish to unsettle the Administration. ] 
By Admiral Sorneron, from the Owners and Occupiers 
of Land in the County of Nottingham also, and earnestly 
praying for a reduction of Taxationg— 


[Mr. S. Lumley supported the prayer of 
the Petition. | 


By Mr. WesTERN, from the Hundred of Clackclose, Nor- 
folk, signed by 500 persons, and against the Bill of 1819: 
—By Colonel Davigs, from the manufacturers and others 
of Dudley. For removal of disabilities in the Jews by 
Mr. Hume, from the inhabitants, being Jews, of the 
northern and eastern divisions of the Metropolis :—by 
Mr. Moncx, from a person named Thomas Flanagan. 
For a Registry of Births in Ireland,by Lord CasTLEREAGH, 
from Archibald Hamilton Rowan and George Cockburn. 
For a License Duty on Hawkers and Pedlars of 251., by 
Lord G. Somerset, from the regular dealers in the county 
of Monmouth, For holding the Parliament in Ireland 
once in every three years, by Mr. Moncx, from Killsaran 
and Slabannaun. Complaining of the conduct of the 
Corporation of Londonderry, by Mr. Hume, from John 
Sheehan, whom Sir George Hill described as a stranger in 
Londonderry. Praying for the abolition of Capital 
Punishment in cases of Forgery, by Mr. DuGpALs, from 
the Clergy, merchants, bankers, and manufacturers of 
Birmingham. For the repeal of the Malt and Beer Duties, 
by Mr. CAvenpvisH, from the farmers, tradesmen, and 
other inhabitants of Brede and Udimore, Sussex. For 
making Houses let in Tenements liable to the Poor- 
Rates, by Sir M. W. Ripiey, from Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Against the Free Trade in Beer, by Lord STANLEY, from 
the inhabitants of Bury. By Lord Nugent, from Mr. 
Thomas Wilson, an architect, praying to be heard at the 
Bar of the House, in favour of a plan he had completed 
for the erection of an immense Pyramid, intended fora 
National cemetery, and calculated to hold five millions 
of bodies. This building would, as he alleged, prove 
both ornamental and useful, and afford occupation to the 
living, as well as a place of secure interment for the dead. 


Emégration. 


Emieration.] The Marquis of Chan- 
dos presented a Petition from a hundred 
in Buckinghamshire, for the application of 
a portion of parochial Poor-rates to the 
assistance of voluntary emigrants. The 
noble Marquis, in supporting the prayer 
of the Petition, said, he hoped that Govern- 
ment would take the subject into its con- 
sideration, as he knew of no more eflicient 
mode of lessening the Poor-rates, and im- 
proving the condition of the working 
classes, than supplying those who were 


unable to procure work with the means to 
of last Session was, that he hoped a. 


other House, so as to get rid of some | 


of the obstacles which had proved fatal 
to his Bill in that House.] 


emigrate to such of the colonies as have a 
demand for their labour. 

Mr. W. Horton begged leave to say, 
that he intended to bring in a bill to meet 
the wishes of the petitioners, Should the 
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House favour him with its support, he 
would endeavour to convince it of the 
practicability of applying a part of those 
rates to assist the unemployed operative to 
emigrate where there was a demand for 
labour, and also of its expediency and 
efficiency, and of the groundlessness of 
those objections which had been made 
against it. 

Mr. Portman said, he coincided in 


opinion with the right hon. Gentleman, | 
that this matter ought to be seriously | 


taken up; but he regarded the Ministers 
as the only persons who could successfully 
carry it into execution. Government, he 
thought, ought to appoint a committee to 
investigate the matter first, and point out 
the proper methods in detail for executing 
the project. He conjured the House not 
to deserve the reproach of being unable 
and unwilling to do any thing to relieve 
the condition of the poor. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle concurred in 
these opinions. He was sure that it would 
not cost parishes more tosend their paupers 
to colonies, where they might be comfort- 
able and happy, than it cost to keep them 
at home in want and wretchedness, where 
so little demand existed for their labour 
that they were set to break stones to keep 
them out of mischief. 

Mr. Secretary Peel considered the sub- 
ject to be one of almost equal difficulty 
and importance. His right hon. friend, 
the Colonial Secretary had directed his at- 
tention to the subject, and had, as a pre- 
liminary step, sent out an intelligent per- 
son with a view to establish a uniform 
system of emigration to the North Ameri- 
can colonies. With respect to parishes 


mortgaging their poor-rates, that was a | 


subject of great difficulty, and he did not 


yet see in what manner Government could | 
take it up, and he was not prepared to | 


give an opinion, either one way or the 
other. He would not then enter into 
a discussion of the points alluded to 
by the petitioners, but should reserve his 


opinions till his right hon. friend’s (Mr. | 


W. Horton’s) promised measure was before 
the House. To the details and principle 
of that measure he would give his’ best 
attention,—the rather, as his right hon. 
friend had, on a former occasion, displayed 
such a perfect mastery of the question in 
allits bearings,—had, in fact, so exhausted 
the subject that no committee or further 
inquiry was necessary. He was glad that 
his right hon, friend had announced his 
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intention of bringing forward a measure 
the tendency of which was to lessen the 
amount of Poor-rates, as it would afford 
the House an opportunity of examining his 
right hon. friend’s proposition more care- 
fully than it had done. He should be 
happy to give his assistance to a measure 
for consolidating the several laws respect- 
ing the poor, should any hon. Member 





take upon himself the task. 

Mr. R. Colborne thought it was time 
that something should be done with the 
| now undeniable superfluous population, 
| for whose labour there was no domestic 
| demand. Under such circumstances, the 
| Act of Elizabeth could not be strictly ad- 
| hered to. If relief were given only to sick 
| and infirm, many able-bodied men must 
| starve. He hoped, therefore, that either 
| the Government or the right hon. Gentle- 
| man would succeed in introducing some 
| practical measure, 

i‘ Colonel Wood anticipated the best re- 
| sults from the intended bill of the righthon. 
| Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme. — It 
| Was evident that a part of the evils of the 

Poor-laws arose from the mal-administra- 
tion of them. 

Petition to be printed. 


| 
| 
| Vorinc spy Batiotr.] Mr. D. W. 
| Harvey presented a Petition trom Colches- 
| ter, for a Reduction of Taxes, a Reform of 
| Parliament,Triennial Parliaments, Election 

by Ballot, a Commutation of Tithes, and re- 
| lief to the productive industry of the coun- 
try by a commuted Property-tax, and by 
applying a portion of the Bishops’ revenues 
to lessening the public burthens, to all of 
which he cordially and cheerfully sub- 
scribed, save the prayer for election by 
| ballot. 

Mr. Hume supported the prayer of the 
Petition, particularly that part of it which 
requested that voting by ballot might be 
the principle of reform. That was the 
only means which could be adopted to 
check the operation of undue influence at 
elections, and to enable every man to give 
| @ conscientious vote. The hon. Member 
| on a former occasion had stated, that his 

constituents were averse from election 
| by ballot, but he was probably now con- 
| vinced of the contrary. If the hon. Mem- 
_ ber canvassed the country, he would pro- 
_ bably find that opinion was in general in 
favour of this measure, because it was the 


best means of preserving the popular ~ 


| power. 
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Mr. O'Connell also supported this part 
of the prayer of the Petition, because he 
knew tradesmen were frequently obliged to 
vote against their wishes. He had been 
implored by his constituents not to relax 
his exertions to obtain voting by ballot, 
and he should certainly attend to their 
wishes. He would begin his undertaking 
by collecting the names of those who sup- 
ported him on the former occasion. 

Mr. Harrison Batley objected to the 
proposition for voting by ballot, and de- 
clared he would always most strenuously 
oppose it. 
measure as a fatal blow to the British 
Constitution. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey, in moving that the 
Petition be brought up, added, that he had 
certainly stated on a former occasion, that 
his constituents were averse from voting 
by ballot,and such was then his belief, 
but he now found that he was mistaken. 

Petition to be printed. 


Surrey Petition. 


Surrey Peririon.] Mr. Denison 
presented a Petition-from the freeholders, 
inhabitants of the County of Surrey, agreed 
to at a public meeting regularly convened 
and most respectably attended. The Pe- 
tition was moved by one of a class of 
persons which, he was afraid, was rapidly 
diminishing—he meant theclassof English 
country Gentlemen. It complained of 
extreme distress, arising from excessive 
taxation, of which it prayed for a great 
reduction, declaring that what had been 
already «lone was not sufficient —for 
great retrenchment in all public depart- 
ments, and for a Parliamentary Reform, 
The hon, Member entered into a view of 
the causes of our present distress, ascribing 
it to the vast sums we had expended 
during the late war; subsidizing all the 
powers of Europe, from Naples to Russia, 
and to the Bank Restriction Act of 1797. 
We were now paying the price of those 
proceedings. They had led to the inun- 
dation of the country with paper money ; 
and, subsequently, to the revulsion of 1819. 
He did not join with some of his friends 
near him, in wishing to have the currency 
again depreciated, though he thought that 
was a subject which wanted further in- 
vestigation. When he considered too, the 
great liabilities of the Bank of England, 
he was rather fearful of what might be the 
consequences should any convulsion, of 
which there were not wanting signs, occur 
on the Continent. He hoped, therefore, 
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that the Government would take the sub- 
ject of the Currency into its serious con- 
sideration during the recess, for the sooner 
it was discussed, with a view to having it 
placed on the same footing in the three 
kingdoms, the better. He thanked the 
Ministers for their late reduction of taxes, 
but thought they ought to go further, and 
much diminish the public burthens. Per- 
haps, too, a banking system somewhat 
similar to that of Scotland might be ad- 
vantageously adopted, with some little 
alteration, to adapt it to this country. If 
that were done, and the weight lightened 
| which lay on the springs of our productive 
_ industry—with a great reduction of taxa- 
| tion, particularly if the tax on Soap and 
| on Candles, and on Malt, were repealed—- 
| with a reduction, too, of salaries, and the 
diminution of our colonial expenses, he 
| thought the energies of the country would . 
yet bear it through all its difficulties ; and 
| that the people might again be prosperous 
and happy. 

Mr. C. N. Pallmer begged to add his 
strongest testimony to the respectability 
| and unanimity of the meeting which had 
| passed the Petition just presented. The 
House would observe, that this petition 
was the first which had been presented 
since the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
made his exposition of the financial in- 
tentions of the Government. It would 
appear that the reductions proposed were 
considered as by no means sufficient to 
meet the exigencies of the country. He, 
for one, was far indeed from undervaluing 
those reductions. He appreciated highly 
the principle upon which they had been 
made,—namely, the relief of the labouring 
population. It was a great boon that the 
poor man’s beer should be made cheap, 
and especially that it should be unaccom- 
panied by licence regulations, which would 
bring it to his domestic circle ; but it must 
not be forgotten, that to enable him to 
enjoy his untaxed beer in his own house, 
the legislature must untax the fuel which 
he requires to warm his cottage, and the 
candle which serves to light it. He hoped 
that the result of that evening’s debate 
would further the great objects of relieving 
the public distress ; that it may be placed 
in the power of a committee to call for re- 
ductions, and to sanction his Majesty’s 
Ministers in the severity of any retrench- 
ments, and the boldness of any reductions, 
which may be required of them; above all 
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things, that it may urge upon them the 
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practicability of equalizing those burthens 
which they may not be able to remove, and 
by a fair and equal tax upon property, to 
make all classes contribute to the public 
exigencies, especially those who were seek- 
ing untaxed comforts in foreign lands. 

Mr. C. Pallmer then presented a Pe- 
tition from the workmen at Barn Elms, 
complaining of the pressure of the existing 
distress. That was the residence of a great 
politician, and great political economist ; 
and the petitioners had entered into some 
details which were not unworthy of the 
notice of the House. They complained of 
the plans to give them relief by emigra- 
tion, stating, that of the 11,000 parishes 
in England and Wales, 1,004 did not pos- 
sess each 100 inhabitants. It was not, 
therefore the excess of population, but of 
taxes, which caused their distress. They 
stated, that the money paid for the relief of 
the poor did not amount to 6,000,000/. 
sterling, per year, while the taxes levied 
by the Government amounted to nearly 
60,000,000/. They complained, too, of 
nearly7,000,000/. being annually allotted to 
churchmen and others, each of whom re- 
ceived as much as 200 labourers. In con- 
clusion, they entreated that the grievances 
of the people might be inquired into and 
the taxes reduced. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Dovere Punisument.] Mr. O’Con- 
nell rose to move for certain documents 
with a view to shew that certain individu- 
als had been punished twice for the same 
offence. These individuals were first tried 
for a conspiracy to forge, and then for the 
crime of forgery. If it were true that these 
individuals were tried before a competent 
tribunal, and were about to be tried for the 
same offence before another tribunal, that 
would be a violation of justice, according 
as it wasadministered here, whichought not 
to be allowed, and which called for expla- 
nation. It was to obtain correct informa- 
tion on the subject, that he should then 
move ‘‘ That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, praying that he will 
be graciously pleased to give directions that 
there be laid before this House a copy of 
the record of proceeding before the Magis- 
trates in the Colony of Van Diemen’s 
Land, and of the judgment and sentence 
whereby Joseph B. Clark, James Cox, 
Thomas Bird, William Frazer, and Charles 
Browne, or any of them, were convicted 
and sentenced to corporal punishment for 
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the crime of forgery or conspiracy to forge, 
and also of the record and proceedings in 
the Supreme Court of the said Colony, 
in the year 1824, and of the punishment 
and sentence, whereby the said several per- 
sons, or any of them, were convicted of the 
crime of forgery, and whether they were 
punished or pardoned for the same; and 
also such information as may shew whe- 
ther the offence in that case before the 
Magistrates was the same or different from 
that before the Supreme Court.” 

Mr. Hume said, in seconding the Motion, 
he must express his satisfaction that his 
hon. and learned friend had taken it out 
of his hands, for he was well able to point 
out what was right or wrong in any legal 
question. He was further anxious to state 
that when the Secretary for the Colonies, 
the right hon, and gallant General op- 
posite (Sir G. Murray) received the first 
application on this subject, he evinced the 
greatest readiness to inquire fully into it ; 
in fact, he wrote at once to the Colony for 
information, requiring at the same time 
that justice should be done to these per- 
sons. From the feelings by which that right 
hon. Gentleman was then governed, he was 
persuaded that the sentence of punish- 
ment, if it were wrong, and the second 
sentence for the same offence, would not 
be carried into execution. 

Sir George Murray said, he meant to 
make no opposition to the Motion. He 
had already given the hon. Member for 
Montrose all the information he then pos- 
sessed, and he could assure him that on 
all similar occasions he should feel it his 
duty to pursue the same course. The 
moment it was ascertained at the Colo- 
nial Office that an irregularity had been 
committed, orders were immediately sent 
out to put an end tothe punishment. He 
wished to inform the House that the first 
proceeding occurred before the present 
regular court of justice was established in 
the Colony, and that such irregularities 
were not likely again to occur. 

Mr. Hume added, that so candid and 
explicit a declaration gave him reason to 
believe that justice would be done with- 
out the papers being produced, and per- 
haps it would be better if his hon. and 
learned friend were notto press his Motion. 
, Mr. O'Connell said, he concurred in the 
opinion of his hon. friend, the Member for 
Montrose, and with permission of the 
House he would withdraw his Motion, 

Motion withdrawn, 
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Distress oF THE Country—Ap- 
JOURNED DesBate.}] On the Order of the 
Day for resuming the Debate on the Dis- 
tress of the Country being moved by Mr. 
Herries, 

Mr. Huskisson rose and spoke as fol- 
lows :—Sir; I rise to request your indul- 
gence for a very short time upon a subject 
personally interesting to my own character, 
and in which, I may add, that of this House 
is in some degree concerned. Every Gen- 
tleman who hears me is aware of the great 
exertions that are made by the daily press 
to give to the public the speeches made in 
this House, within a very few hours after 
they are delivered. This arduous task is 
executed, I believe, honestly and imparti- 
ally; but from the difficulties which attend 
it, especially in protracted debates, it can- 
not be matter of surprise that inaccuracies 
sometimes occur in the reports. Upon 
ordinary occasions, I am sure that I 
am the last man who would trouble 
the House by calling your attention to 
any trifling inaccuracy; but, Sir, a mis- 
take, which I find has inadvertently been 
made in sending forth to the world 
some words, purporting to have been 
used by me on the motion of my noble 
friend, respecting Portugal, is not of that 
immaterial character. In that Debate I 
spoke very late, and in the course of what 
I addressed to the House, after comparing 
the character of the present Ruler of Por- 
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sentiment put into my mouth is calcu- 
lated to convey a meaning, of all others, 
the most abhorrent to the feelings of an 
| Englishman, I have some reason to ap- 
prehend that such a meaning has, some 
how or other, abroad, been assigned to it. 
I have said enough, Sir, to rescue myself 
from the possibility of so horrible a mis- 
construction, and, I think, quite enough to 
satisfy the House that I owed it to them, 
_as well as to myself, to trouble you with 
this explanation. I am perfectly sure that, 
if what fell from me in the Debate to 
_ which I have alluded, could, by possibility, 
| have conveyed such an impression to the 
mind of any one individual in this House, 
'an immediate burst of indignation would 
have given me the opportunity of an instant 
| disavowal ; and I am equally sure, that the 
‘mistake of the Newspaper must have 
arisen purely from haste and inadvertency, 
because I cannot believe that any man, 
‘having English blood in his veins, would 
| ascribe to another the use of expressions 
which might seem to imply, if not to jus- 
| tify, assassination. 
| 9 It will be scen by referring to the report 
| given of Mr. Huskisson’s Speech, March 10th, 
iin these Debates [see Part 1. vol. xviii, 
| page 141,] that we did not fall into the error 
| alluded to. We were indebted to the first au- 
| thority fora correct version of what was spoken 
| by the right hon. Gentleman. Circumstances 
| Such as these give to this Collection of Debates 
; a peculiar value, and explain why this is 


tugal to that of our Richard the third, 1 | “the Document usually consulted by Mem- 


added something to this effect:—That if, bers of Parliament.” 


there should ever arise a struggle for the 
throne in Portugal, between the usurping 
uncle and _ his niece, the legitimate Queen, 
for one [ should not be sorry if the issue 
of that struggle should complete the pa- 
rallel:—that it would be something for 
the honour of high lineage and royal blood 
if a life of wickedness were closed by a 
death of courage. I am the more sure 
that I used expressions to this effect, as I 
followed them by stating that Don Miguel 
would then, at least, redeem himself in his- 
tory from the character which had been 
given him in another place, of being cow- 
ardly because he was cruel. Now, Sir, in 


[See Commons Debate, 
Sir Charles Wetherell’s Speech, June 10th.] 
[The Debate on the Distress of the 
, Country was then resumed. | 
| Mr. O’Connell said, he felt that some 
apology was due from him to the House for 
having been one of the persons who pro- 
tracted this debate beyond the third even- 
ing; but he had an apology, and a strong 
one, in the sense of the duty he owed his 
constituents, and in the conviction that 
the subject ought not to be disposed of 
without the House being made acquainted 
with the great and unusual distress of the 
people of Ireland. The Members of that 
kingdom constituted more than one- 





some Newspaper of the next morning, I} seventh of the whole House of Com- 
am made to use the following words, “It | mons, but yet, with the exception of the 
was to be hoped that he would finish a life hon. Member for Louth (Mr. L. Foster) 
of infamy by a death of violence.” Not not one of them had said a word on the 
having read the Debate, it is only very re- question. He avowed that, as he felt it 
cently that I have been made acquainted | his duty, so he should make it his object, 
with the fact of this misrepresentation. | to support one or other of the motions for 
Every Gentleman must be aware that the | inquiry. A plain case had been made out 
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for inquiry, which was all he demanded. 
Although he thought that the original 
Motion was the more dignified and useful, 
yet, if any good reason appeared for pre- 
ferring the Amendment, he was prepared 
to vote for that. His reasons for support- 
ing inquiry were these :—It was generally 
admitted that there was very great distress 
in England. That fact had been admitted 
by the right hon. Secretary of State; and 
it was impossible to controvert it, unless it 
could be proved that the petitious, greater 
in number than had ever before been pre- 
sented to the House, were a mass of mis- 
representation. It was also alleged that 
there was distress in Scotland ; not so great 
as in England—but still of awful magni- 
tude. That there was distress in Ireland 
was equally indisputable. Early in the 
Session he had made that statement. It 
had not since been contradicted ; but, on 
the contrary, had been confirmed. He 
had declared that there was great distress 
in Dublin, in Cork, and in Bandon; and 
to these he was sorry to say that he was 
now able to add, in Drogheda, in Newry, 
and in Kilkenny. He had previously de- 
clared, and the declaration had been sub- 
sequently but too well established, that 
in Ireloud landreds and thousands of the 
peopie were in a state of starvation. The 
entire agricultural population of Ireland 
(and in Ireland the population was almost 
solely agricultural) was in the deepest dis- 
tress; except in those spots in which the 
wheat farmers had more than usually good 
crops last year. The condition of the 
grazing counties of Ireland was such, that 
cattle purchased a twelvemonth ago, were 
sold for less than they cost, so that all the 
expense of their food for that period was 
sacrificed. The only Irish Member who 
had spoken in this discussion was the right 
hon. Member for Louth, who had been 

leased to say, that although in particular 
instances he (Mr. O’Connell) was right in 
his statement of distress in Ireland, yet 
that the general rule was the other way. 
He had, however, waited in vain to hear 
some proofs of that assertion. The right 
hon. Gentleman had been seeking for in- 
formation with respect to the alleged dis- 
tress in Ireland. Now there were two 
classes of persons who sought for informa- 
tion: the one who sought where it was 
to be found, and the other who sought 
where it was not to be found. The right 
hon. Gentleman ranked among the latter. 
He inquired respecting the condition of 
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the people from the Receivers of the Court 
of Chancery. Now it was well known 
that in the collection of rents those receiv- 
ers received only one half-year within the 
other. At the time, therefore, at which the 
right hon. Gentleman made his inquiry, 
they were only receiving the rents for May ; 
and consequently could know nothing 
with respect to the ability of the tenants 
to pay the rent which had subsequently 
become due. They might fairly say, 
therefore, that there was then no arrear. 
But the inference which he drew from that 
circumstance was the reverse of that drawn 
from it by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman then talked of 
something which he called prosperity at 
Belfast. It turned out, however, that this 
supposed prosperity was founded on the 
fact that some persons in the county of 
Lowth were earning the enormous sun of 
4s. a' week by weaving for the Belfast 
manufacturers. What was the case, how- 
ever, at Drogheda, and at Newry? From 
Drogheda he (Mr. O’Connell) had _pre- 
sented a petition, declaring that out of 
16,000 persons, 8,000 were destitute of 
the means of subsistence. In Newry also 
the distress was, to his knowledge, exten- 
sive. It was thus clear, that there was 
great distress in England—tiat there was 
great distress in Ireland—that there was 
great distress in Scotland. He called on 
the House to inquire into that distress. 
He must not be told that a Committee had 
been already appointed to inquire into the 
state of Ireland. The Committee appoint- 
ed was only to inquire into the condition 
of the Irish paupers—-not to investigate 
the general distress of the country—not to 
ascertain how the property of the indus- 
trious classes had been taken from them 
by an enhancement of the value of the 
currency, and by other causes. ‘The pau- 
per class, however, was not the only class 
which required relief; Ireland did not want 
hospitals and workhouses. The class that 
never begged was now demanding assist- 
ance. The industrious classes require to 
be relieved from the pressure that weighed 
them to the earth. The national energies 
wanted full play,and how were they toreceive 
this—how were the burthens to be removed 
successfully if the House refused to inquire 
into their effects. The character of the 
present distress in Ireland was this :—On 
former occasions, when the artisans and 
manufacturersof that country,were distress- 
ed, and especially when that sickly exotic, 
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the silk manufacture, was distressed, abun- ! sentation connected with no oligarchy— 
dant funds were collected by public bene- | with none of those higher, those towering 
volence for the purpose of affording relief. , stems, which were secure from the storms 
In the present year, however, instead of | that blew on the humble shrub and withered 


as formerly collecting 15,0002, 16,0002., 
or 20,0007. in Dublin, the whole sum col- 
lected was 3,5001., of which the Lord 
Lieutenant had contributed 500/. This 
was a proof that the distress was of a cha- 
racter which stopped the sources of charity, 
and prevented the benevolent from render- 
ing their benevolence available. This was 
a new feature in the state of Ireland. 
Under all these circumstances, the people 
had aright to ask the House to endeavour 
to relieve them. For what purpose were 
they sent there? Not merely to vote large 
sums of money for the maintenance of our 
Army and Navy. If they were unable to 
inquire into the distresses of the people, 
why did they not abdicate a post to which 
they acknowledged -themselves incompe- 
tent? It was a confession of their defici- 
ency either in intellect or in honesty. Now 
he by no means wished to calumniate the 


House. He was sure that no persons in | 
that House would abstain from affording | 


relief to the people if they knew how to 
afford it. 
who delighted in the name of Whigs, 
nor those who thought themselves honour- 
ed by the appellation of Tories, nor the 
small and sacred band of Radical Reform- 
ers, to which he boasted of belonging, were 
deficient in inclination to relieve distress. 
But was it not proper that an inquiry 
should be entered into 


gratified. If it were impossible to relieve 
the people, at least let them not be disap- 
pointed of the hoped-for inquiry. The 
refusal to enter into an inquiry into the 


distresses of the people afforded a striking — 
contrast to the manner in which the French | 


Parliament had recently behaved under 
similar circumstances. In their answer 
to the speech with which the King opened 


the Sessions, that illustrious assembly, | 


which had since had the honour conferred 
on it of being prorogued because it had 
declared its determination to vindicate 
its independence, thus expressed itself; 
‘The reduction of the public revenue which 
your Majesty has announced is a symptom 
of an afflicting nature; we shall do all in 
our power to investigate the cause of the 
distress which it announces.” This was a 
specimen of the real representation of the 
people which existed in France ; a repre- 


He was'sure that neither those 


to ascertain | 
how far that general inclination could be , 


it in its lowliness. But surely it ought not 
to be said that the gentlemen of England, 
of Ireland, and of Scotland were not 
equally willing to inquire what relief could 
be given to the distressed population of 
their own countries? Would they abstain 
| from all efforts, and wait patiently on the 
| strand until the tide should come in and 
float the grounded vessels? Would they 
| leave that to chance which ought to be 
| subjected to the dominion of an over-ruling 
intelligence? The proposition for inquiry 
had been resisted on various grounds. In 
the first place, the Vice-president of the 
Board of Trade said, that Government had 
already afforded the people relief by taking 
off taxation. He could not, however, con- 
cur in the opinion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that that was a sufficient relief. Three 
millions of taxes were to be taken off the 
people of England; but then they were 
not to be taken off until October, It was 
an odd species of relief to tell the sufferers 
that if they survived until the month of 
October they should then drink beer 
‘cheap. So much for the-people of Eng- 
land ; but what was to be said to the people 
of Ireland? From the taxation of the 
people of Ireland the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had taken off 30,000/., or 
40,000/., in the shape of Leather daty. 
It was well done; and as far as it went 
he was grateful for it; but then the right 
hon. Gentleman had added 110,000/. 
-on Stamps, and 20,000/., or 30,000/. en 
Spirits. If, therefore, the Vice-president 
of the Board of Trade’s principle, that to 
diminish the taxation of the people of 
England was to diminish their distress, 
was a good principle, it followed that to 
increase the taxation of the people of Ire- 
land was to increase their distress. The 
‘people of Ireland found it impracticable 
to bear their present weight of distress; 
and to make them go more easily, it was 
proposed to make them carry double. An 
_admirable plan! Let it be remembered, 
| however, that it was not an Irish Parliament 
' which had voted this kind of relief. His 
/ countrymen did not blunder practically in 
| that way, nor fancy they relieved the people 
| by increasing their burthens. They were 
said to be of such a happy temperament, 
that they langhed at distress ; the right hon. 
‘Gentleman seemed determined that they 
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should have enough to laugh at. The 
hon. Member for Newark, whose talents he 
respected, and whom he was sorry to hear 
ridiculed by an hon. Gentleman opposite, 
had denounced the opinions of the right 
hon. Gentleman on that subject. He 
would not use so strong a word as de- 
nounce; but he would proclaim that to 
diminish the distress of England by dimi- 
nishing the taxation, while we increased 
the distress of Ireland by increasing the 
taxation, was a measure of which the Irish 
people had just cause loudly to complain. 
It had been said in that House that Ireland 
was not taxed so much as she ought to be, 
in proportion to England. That he denied. 
Calculating the rental of both countries, 
he maintained that Ireland, even in paying 
the four millions which she did pay, was 
burthened with more than her proportion. 
Let it be recollected that from four to 
seven millions of her rental were spent out 
fof the country. Let it be recollected that 
she was taxed above a million annually by 
Grand Jury Presentments aud Vestry 
Cesses. Did he want to abolish taxation 
in Ireland? No. What he wanted was 
inquiry. And was that to be refused, lest its 
results might be unpleasant to this country, 
though it would be salutary to Ireland? 
The principal opposition which the Motion 
had met with was from the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. His 
speech was luminous—the talents of the 
right hon. Gentleman of course rendered it 
so; but it was also humorous. If there 
were misery without, there was certainly 
merriment within doors, and sorry was he 
to say, that the misery of Ireland had been 
considered a fit subject for mirth in that 
House. The spectacle had been presented 
at one and the same time of perishing 
artisans and labourers, a facetious Privy 
Councillor, and a laughing Legislature. 
For his own part, that which entertained 
others, filled him with sorrow. He should 
have preferred hearing the people told, that 
they should not receive relief, even that no 
inquiry should be made into the cause of 
their distress, in the sepulchral tones of the 
undertaker, rather than with a merriment 
of manner fit for another stage. After a 
triumphant reply on the part of the right 
hon, Secretary of State to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool, he placed the objections 
to the Motion on two grounds—grounds, 
indeed, which had been over and over 
again repeated in the course of the Debate. 
The first was, the fear lest the inquiry 
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might be suffered to unsettle the principles 
of Free Trade; the second was, the fear lest 
it should compromise the eternal fixity of 
the Currency. For his part, he thought 
that we had not enough of either of these 
matters; that we had not enough of Free 
Trade, and that we had not enough of Cur- 
rency. The Vice-president of the Board 
of Trade, in advocating the principles of 
Free Trade, had said very justly that it 
was the interest of every country to buy 
wherever it could obtain a commodity at 
the cheapest rate. True. But why did 
the right hon. Gentleman forget corn ? 
What article was there which it was so 
desirable the people should buy cheaply as 
bread? To talk of the principles of Free 
Trade, and to maintain the Corn Laws, 
was absurd and inconsistent. What reason 
could the right hon. Gentleman give for 
taxing the hon. Member for Newark with 
inconsistency, when he himself advocated 
the principles of Free Trade; and yet, 
before he sat down, interposed his shield 
between the Corn Laws and abolition ? 
Then came a gallant officer, who talked of 
the advantages of low wages and low 
prices. But to be advantageous they must 
be universal. Let the gallant officer 
repair to the levee-room of an illustrious 
Field Marshal in full pay, and talk to him 
of the advantage of low wages. It was a 
little too much to tell the poor of the ad- 
vantages of low wages, when they were 
starving upon them. The gallant officer 
might find that the commendation of low 
wages was not always so safe a doctrine as 
it was in the House of Commons. When 
that gallant officer led his columns against 
the enemy, no man could do his duty more 
bravely or better. But if the gallant officer 
were to draw up his regiment in a hollow 
square, and talk to the soldiers of the 
advantage of low wages, it was not very 
likely that he would produce conviction, 
though he might mutiny. The people 
would feel deeply and long any haughty 
refusal to go into an inquiry with a view to 
ascertain how far it might be practicable 
torelievethem. With respec! to FreeTrade, 
therefore, it appeared that if there was any 
difference between himself and the op- 
ponents of the Motion, it was that they 
thought that those principles had been 
carried far enough, and that he did not 
think so. He pressed those principles as a 
reason for inquiry. He wished it to be 
ascertained whether an extension of the 
principles of Free Trade might not alleviate 
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the distress of the people. Then it was 
said that the currency was fixed and 
settled, and could not be altered. He 
utterly denied that the currency was set- 
tled. In fact, it was anything but settled. 
There was one kind of currency in Eng- 
land, another kind in Scotland, and a third 
kind in Ireland. There was one banking 
system in England, another in Scotland, 
and a third in Ireland. With these three 
variations, to tell the people that the cur- 
rency was fixed and settled, was to tell 
them that at which they would laugh. It 
might be right that the currency should 
be fixed; but in order to fix it they ought 
to go into an inquiry to ascertain which of 
the three systems was the best. Let him 
not be accused of a disposition to run into 
a wilderness of worthless rags: he wished 
for no such thing; but he called on the 
House to deliberate on the present state 
of the currency. Some hon. Gentlemen 
had talked of the spoliation which would 
ensue, if, after eleven years, an alteration 
were made in all the bargains concluded 
in that time, by introducing a change in 
the circulating medium. The reasoning of 
these hon. Gentlemen was good, but their 
premises were false. With equal justice 
might it be asserted by other hon. Gentle- 
men, with reference to England and Scot- 
land, as he asserted with reference to 
Ireland, that the change of a paper cur- 
rency into a gold currency had violated all 
the contracts which had been made since 
1797, as all those contracts had been 
made in a paper currency. For want of 
some accurate solution of the important 
problems of the currency, many classes 
had already been deprived of their pro- 
perty—and in particular one class in Ire- 
land, in behalf of which he desired to say 
a few words. Since he had been in that 
House, he had several times heard the 
middle-men in Ireland traduced. He was 
quite prepared, however, to stand up in 
their defence. They mitigated the evils of 
absentecism; they gave employment to the 
labouring poor. In the year 1798 they 
formed the yeomanry cavalry of Ireland, 
and prevented the Revolution of France 
from spreading to that country. If it had 
so spread, what, he would ask, would now 
have been the value of the English funds 
and of English property? What was the 
consequence to those individuals of the 
change which had taken place in the cur- 
rency ’—-That they, the most industrious 
members of the community, who had laid 
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out their property in various ways for the 
improvement of the land, were robbed and 
deprived of the advantages to which they 
were entitled, which advantages were given 
to persons who were not entitled to them. 
By that change in the currency, the Clergy 
(whose emoluments were settled by no 
fewer than five Tithe Composition Acts) 
were in many cases in Ireland receiving a 
fifth where they ought only to receive a 
tenth. The ditficulties of what was called 
equitable adjustment had, he thought, 
been exaggerated ; at least, he denied that 
in Ireland the complication which was said 
to be a good reason for not attempting it 
was as great as had been supposed. He 
was thoroughly convinced that much 
misery had been occasioned in Ireland by 
the change which had already taken place; 
and it was surely desirable to inquire whe- 
ther that misery might not be alleviated by 
another change. Let the first instruction 
to the Committee be, to report upon the 
Banking-system. The right hon.Secretary 
had gone back to 1793, to show that 
distress was not caused by his bill, but at 
that time and at other periods of distress, 
the people had been relieved by an issue 
of Exchequer Bills. Why then was that 
not done at present, or an inquiry in- 
stituted to prove that it was not necessary. 
The country was told, indeed, that the 
recent law on the currency would be useful 
to future generations, though it inflicted 
present evils; but, for his part, he must 
confess that he disliked these experiments 
upon human nature. What was this but 
the Jacobinical arguments used in the 
French Revolution—what signified 20,000 
heads, or making 20,000 widows and or- 
phans, if the sacrifice had the prospect of 
making a millenium for the next genera- 
tion? All he argued for was inquiry, and 
no changes that were not the result of 
mature deliberation. The people were not 
to be told that the legislature had nothing 
to give them but speeches for three or four 
nights, the objects of which were to delude 
them. He entreated the House not to 
grope about like children in the dark, but 
to seize the torch of truth, and light it 
with the flame of patriotism, and he had no 
doubt that its blaze would direct attention 
to something advantageous to the country. 

Sir H. Vivian said, that he had been 
completely misunderstood by the hon. 
Member for Clare. He never uttered a 
word about low wages; and of course 
never argued in favour of them, What 
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he said was, that in consequence of low 
prices our manufacturers would be better 
able to compete with foreigners, and the 
people would have a better chance of 
getting employment. With respect to 
what the hon. Member had said about 
the army, he was sure that they would 
always be ready to make sacrifices, in 
common with the rest of his Majesty’s 
subjects. 

Mr. O'Connell admitted that the gal- 
lant officer spoke only of ‘ low prices;” 
but the necessary consequence of low 
prices, he thought, was low wages. 

Lord F. LZ. Gower said, that he would 
confine the few observations he had to 
make almost exclusively to Ireland, with 
a view to reply to the statements of the 
hon. Member for Clare. When that hon. 
Member found that the usual supporters 
of the side of the House on which he sat 
were shrinking from so general an investi- 
gatian as was proposed by this Motion, 
and when he found that there was a 
disposition not to make the state of 
England a subject of inquiry ; he dexter~ 
ously shifted his ground, and made the 
vast distress which prevailed in Ireland the 
reason for demanding inquiry. That 
severe distress prevailed in many towns 
in that country he admitted; but the 
House must recollect, that a committee 
was sitting up stairs, of which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was a Mem- 
ber, to devise the means of alleviating 
that distress. The whole question 
therefore, as respected Ireland, was vir- 
tually and practically disposed of. If 
the hon. Member for Clare meant to 
assert that the distress which now existed 
in Ireland was greater than that which 
prevailed at any former period of the 
history of that country, he (Lord Gower), 
with every respect for that hon. Member, 
would beg leave to deny that assertion. 
He did not understand that there was 
such an outcry in Ireland now, as to the 
non-payment of rents, which was heard 
throughout this country, and that circum- 
stance he took to be a proof that the agri- 
cultural interests in Ireland were not suf- 
fering as severely now as in former times. 
In fact, he believed that at no former 
period were the rents of Irish landlords 
more punctually paid, or more likely to be 
so, than at present, and he would ask 
whether that was evidence of the existence 
of agricultural distress in Ireland¢ With 
regard to the commerce of Ireland, he 
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believed that not only in the centre of 
business, Dublin, but that in north and 
east, in west and south, according to what 
he had heard, the commercial interests of 
Ireland were advancing towards prospe- 
rity. The noble Lord proceeded to illus- 
trate the progress which the commerce of 
Ireland had made within the last few years, 
by a reference to the increased commer- 
cial intercourse which the power of steam 
had created between that country and 
England. It was his fortune to pay a 
visit to Ireland for the first time in 1820, 
and from that time forward he had felt 
an interest in the welfare of that country 
—which was then manifested, perhaps, 
with an idle and boyish zeal—but which 
it had since become his duty to entertain 
as a salaried officer of the Crown, and 
which, he would venture to say, would 
never be extinguished in his breast, even 
af it should please the Crown to disconti- 
nue his salary. He well remembered that 
but very few steam-vessels then sailed 
between England and Ireland. Govern- 
ment, which was always more slow to 
adopt improvements than individuals, had 
not then engaged steam boats to carry the 
mail, and the consequence was, that while 
the vessel in which he was embarked, 
moved like a thing instinct with life, the 
Government packet, it being a calm, lay 
like a dying whale on the deep, flapping 
the air with its sails, but moving not. 
There were now thirty-five steam-vessels 
engaged in the trade of Dublin alone— 
seventeen of these were employed in the 
trade between Dublin and Liverpool—the 
total tonnage of which amounted to 512 
tons, and which brought into action 
2,960-horse power. There was a curious 
fact in reference to this subject, which he 
would mention, and to which he in- 
vited the attention of the gallant Member 
for Liverpool. From the year 1824 to 
the year 1830, the number of voyages 
performed by these vessels between Dub- 
lin and Liverpool amounted, according to 
a return which he held in his hand, to 
2,017, the number of cabin passengers 
from England to Ireland during that 
period was 12,771, and the number of 
cabin passengers from Dublin to England 
14,388, leaving a balance of 1617 more 
of cabin passengers coming from Ireland 
than proceeding thereto. Now with re- 
gard to the deck passengers—those whom 
the gallant Member for Liverpool looked 
upon as paupers-—he had a curious fact to 
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mention. The number of deck passengers 
that left Liverpool for Ireland during that 
period was 37,970, and the number from 
Ireland to Liverpool was 16,625, leaving 
a balance of passengers for Ireland to the 
amount of 21,345. He left the gallant 
Member for Liverpool to draw his own 
conclusion from that fact. With regard 
to the extraordinary facilities which steam 
navigation had afforded for the transport 
of cattle and other produce from Ireland, 
he, should mention a fact stated in a 


Liverpool paper, as to the transport of 


cattle from the west of Ireland—from 
Ballinasloe to Liverpool. In a Liverpool 
paper of the Ist of March, it was stated, 
that twenty-nine head of cattle, which 
had been shipped on board a steamer in 
Shannon Harbour on the 24th of February, 
were landed at the Brunswick Dock, Liver- 
pool, on the day before, and from the time 
they were shipped on board, in Shannon 
Harbour, till they reached Liverpool, not 
one of these cattle had touched ground. 
Here was a decisive proof of the increased 
improvement not only in the external, but 
in the internal commerce of Ireland. 
Those who argued so strenuously for the 
distress of Ireland ought to take into the ac- 
count these indications of increasing pros- 
perity. He would leave Ireland to exert 
her own energies, and suffer the great 
measure recently passed to work its ef- 
fects, for Catholic Emancipation he main- 
tained to be the moral panacea of that 
country. One of the first results of that 
measure he anticipated would be an in- 
flux of British capital into Ireland, and 
he had not been disappointed. In 1824, 
when the hopes of Catholic Emancipation 
had been raised to the highest pitch, there 
had been a considerable inclination in 
British capitalists to invest their capital in 
Irish securities. In May 1825, Lord 
Liverpool’s speech had dashed the hopes 
of the Catholics to the ground, and imme- 
diately afterwards he had found British 
Companies absolutely refusing to advance 
any money upon Irish securities. At 
present advances were making to the full 
extent that they had been made in 1824, 
If the inquiry were to be refused in refer- 
ence to England, he had stated these facts 
to show that there were no grounds for 
instituting such an inquiry in regard to 
Ireland. 

Mr. Beaumont said, that he differed en- 
tirely from the noble Lord who had just 
addressed the House as to the utility of an 
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inquiry, but he preferred the Amendment 
of the hon. Baronet for a Select Commit- 
tee, to theoriginal Motion for a Committee 
of the whole House. He considered an 
inquiry into the distressed state of the 
country absolutely necessary. But that 
distress he believed to be general through- 
out the country. He did not know 
upon what principle support could be 
given to the Government from that side 
of the House upon this Question. Was 
it on account of the existence of a 
confidence in the Government? He had 
not heard any hon. Gentleman near him 
express a confidence in Government for 
what had been done, but what left regret 
that more had not been accomplished. 
If the Motion were carvied it would con- 
vey, it was said, a direct censure upon his 
Majesty’s Ministers; and as they seemed 
to discourage the statements of distress 
from either side of the House, he must 
confess that, in his opinion, they did not 
believe that the distress existed to the ex- 
tent that had been stated. When it was 
said that they ought to have confidence 
in the Ministers he was surprised that 
no one on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House had risen to say, that every- 
thing that could be done by them for the 
relief of the people had been done. it 
was because he did not feel this to be the 
case, and that he wanted confidence in 
the Administration, that he should vote for 
the Select Committee. He regretted that 
the best argument against turning the 
present Ministry out was, that they did 
not know where.they could get a better ; 
but the question was not whether this 
Administration was better than the last, 
but whether it was one suited to the 
spirit of the times? and for his own part, 
he thought that the present Government 
had not abilities for times like the present. 
A very good reason for not placing con- 
fidence in the Ministers was, because they 
said that they could not see the present 
distress. To him it was evident that there 
was something wrong in the machinery of 
Government, or Ministers would feel it to 
be their duty to face a case which was 
confirmed to them on every side. Par- 
liament might go on siding with the views 
of Government, but the end of it must be, 
that the people would come to the conclu- 
sion—not that the distress was beyond 
the control of Parliament —but that 
Parliament was within the control of 
Government. The remedy for the distress 
2D 
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was quite within the reach of the legisla- | met with so much insult abroad. For his 
ture. Taxation was the great grievance, | own part, he so far wished that this was 
and that was within legislative control. | the case as to drive back to this coun- 
He should therefore vote for inquiry. | try the hundreds and thousands who were 
The remedy consisted simply in a great | spending abroad those incomes which they 
reduction of the taxation which pressed drew from this country, and only for the 
so heavily at present upon the country. , purpose of making themselves ridiculous 
He would have the taxation and the ex- | by apeing those manners which they could 
penditure of the country reduced to the not imitate. He therefore wished that the 
lowest possible scale consistent with the , Chancellor of the Exchequer would add a 
due maintenance of the service of the | million to his Budget by laying a tax on 
country, and if that did not relieve the | this property. ‘The hon. Member opposite 
distress, he should then tell the fund- had every right to withdraw his confidence 
holder that he should share with us in the | from the Government if he thought fit, but 
diminution of his revenues. The people | he had no right to say that the Govern- 
were losing confidence in the Government; | ment did not possess the confidence of the 
a revolutionary spirit was becoming gene- | country. The fact was quite the reverse. 
ral at home, while abroad the country | He thought, also, that attributing a revo- 
was sinking into disgrace and discredit, | lutionary spirit to the people was not only 
which made him think that the House | not true, but that it was unjust towards 
ought to enter into the proposed investiga- | Englishmen to attribute such a feeling 
tion. tothem. As he believed that the distress 
Mr. W. Peel said, that he did not deny, | was not universal, as had been represented, 
and the Government did not deny, that dis- | so he was of opinion that what there was 
tress existed in the country; but he was of | of distress would soon be got over, and the 
opinion that no good whatever would | country would become as flourishing as 
result from the proposed inquiry. He | ever. 
could not help thinking that a great deal Mr. Beaumont explained that he had not 
of time had been already wasted in the | said that the Government had lost, but 
course of the debate as to the question of | that it was losing the confidence of the 
the degree of the distress. If a ship,were | country. 
in distress, it would be very odd for the| Sir Thomas Gooch was fully impressed 
sailors, instead of taking steps for its pre- | with the conviction that great distress ex- 
servation, to set about calculating what was ; isted in the country, but he thought this 
the quantum of danger by which they were | Motion for inquiry, if successful, would be 
surrounded. As it appeared to him, these | productive of no practical good. The 
were not points on which it was for the | Chancellor of the Exchequer had already 
Government to contend. They were rather | done much, but he hoped Ministers would 
to come down to the House, and propose | redeem the pledge which they had given 
such remedies as seemed to them most | by doing much more hereafter in the way 
effectual. The Government had already | of remission of taxation. He thought it 
shown every disposition to do all in their | absolutely necessary that a very great 
power to relieve the distress by the re- | reduction should be made in the taxation 
mission of taxation, and they should be | which pressed upon the productive classes 
allowed to proceed in the good work of re- | of the country, who were now principally 
duction and retrenchment. There were | suffering under the prevailing distress. 
some Gentlemen who appeared willing to | He should vote against the proposed com- 
attribute the present state of the country | mittee, because he saw no good likely to 
to the measure of 1819, but he could not | follow from it. The subjects of inquiry 
agree with them. The hon. Member for | proposed were so multifarious, that the 
Callington had said, that a sovereign now | country would be ruined, or relief would 
would go as far as two then; but if the | come of itself, before that committee could 
hon. Gentleman contrived thus with his | make its report. He conceived that there 
sovereigns, he certainly could do much | should be a revision of our system of tax- 
more than other people. It was said by | ation—that those taxes should be re- 
an hon. Member, that England had never | moved which bore principally upon the 
been so degraded in the eyes of Europe | productive classes of society, and the de- 
as during the administration of the Duke | ficiency supplied by the imposition of a 
of Wellington, and that Englishmen never | modified property tax. He thought that by 
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a well-regulated and modified property- 
tax, to the extent of five per cent, we 
might be able to raise 5,000,000/. annual- 
ly, and that we could in that way afford 
a reduction to that amount in the taxes 
that peculiarly pressed upon the produc- 
tive classes of society in this country. 

The Marquis of Blandford said, that he 

could not refuse to give his assent to 
a Motion, of which the object was, to in- 
quire into the condition of the productive 
classes of society, with a view of affording 
them some relief from the distress which 
at present was pressing them to the earth. 
He would briefly point out to the House 
the course which he thought Ministers 
ought to pursue in the present crisis of 
the country. They ought to remove at 
once from 10,000,000/. to 12,000,000/. 
of taxation, and to accompany that re- 
moval by a considerable reduction of ex- 
penditure. They ought to abolish all 
sinecures, pensions, and useless places. 
They ought to modify the taxes, which 
they left upon the country, and for that 
purpose he would have no objection to 
concede to them a tax upon all descrip- 
tions of capital. If they would not ac- 
quiesce in this willingly, they would, ere 
long, find a spirit excited in the country 
which would compel them to do it, how- 
ever reluctantly. There was at present, 
he was sorry to say it, but little sympa- 
thy between the representative and the 
constituent body. It was in vain for the 
people to waste their time in petitioning 
either House of Parliament: let them, 
therefore, respectfully, but firmly, pour in 
their addresses to the Throne from all 
parts of the country, stating that they 
could no longer endure in patience the 
sufferings which overwhelmed them. Then 
perhaps their grievances would be redressed 
and the Constitution regenerated. In his 
view he would say, adopting the lan- 
guage of Lord Chatham, “ the present is a 
perilous and tremendous moment. Flat- 
tery cannot save usix this awful crisis, It 
is now necessary to instruct the Throne in 
the language of truth; we must if possible 
dispel the darkness and delusion which 
envelope it, and display in its true light 
and genuine colours, the ruin which is 
brought to our doors.” 

Mr. Lennard declared his intention of 
voting against the proposition for a com- 
mittee, because he was convinced that the 
granting of a committee would not relieve 
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in the country. After the speech made 
by the right hon. Secretary for the Home 
Department on a former evening, it would 
be unfair not to admit that Government 
had taken a correct view of the extent of 
that distress. He was convinced that, at 
present, Ministers were pursuing a right 
course; and if he differed from them at 
all, it was as to the extent to which they 
thought it expedient to go. He thought 
that the country had a right to demand a 
greater reduction of taxation than had 
hitherto been made, and also a greater 
reduction of expenditure. In the salaries 
paid to our ambassadors there was great 
room for retrenchment; and he thought 
that we should be only acting with wis- 
dom if we imitated the frugal example 
which had been set to us by other nations 
in that respect. He should certainly vote 
against the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Shaftesbury. 

General Gascoyne supported the Mo- 
tion for a committee, and in reply to the 
observations of the right hon. the President 
of the Board of Trade, contended that 
whatever might be the case in Liverpool, 
there was in the districts which ranged 
within a few miles around it, greater dis- 
tress than in any other portion of the 
United Kingdom. Indeed, he could not 
help wondering at the language employed 
onthis subject by the supporters of Minis- 
ters. To judge from their speeches, there 
was no distress in the country; but un- 
fortunately for their veracity, the Ministers 
themselves admitted the distress of the 
country to be the main cause of the defal- 
cation in the last year’s Revenue. Be- 
sides, the recent proposal to repeal taxes 
was an indication that Ministers were at 
last becoming sensible to the existence, if 
not to the extent, of the distress. He 
was surprised to hear an hon. friend of 
his, (Sir Thomas Gooch) who some years 
ago had proposed an inquiry in its nature 
precisely similar to the present, rise up to 
make a speech in opposition to this Mo- 
tion. The simple question then before the 
House was, whether the numberless peti- 
tions presented from the people were 
worthy of consideration, and if they were 
not, why were the people ever allowed to 
petition at all. To refuse inquiry was 
to tell them their complaints were of no 
consequence. He trusted that the people 
would not forget the votes which might 
be given that night. He trusted that 





the distress which heacknowledyed to exist 


those Members who now showed them- 
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selves callous to the sufferings of their ; admitted in so slight a degree as to render 


fellow-countrymen, and who denied that 
those sufferings required to be relieved, 
would meet with retribution for such con- 


duct when least they expected it. In | 


the hope that the vote of every Member 
upon this Motion would hereafter gain 
full publicity, he would not torment the 








the admission an aggravation to those who 
were suffering under its overwhelming 
severity. With respect to the letters 
which had been read, with a view of di- 
minishing its extent, he had observed that 
no Member who represented a populous 
place had been able to get up and to de- 


House and himself by making a longer | clare it to be the opinion of his constitu- 
speech, but would conclude by giving his | ents that they were not in a state of suf- 


support to the Motion for going into a | fering. 
‘those letters went, they had received a 


committee upon the state of the country. 
Sir F. Burdett, [who had risen with 

several of the preceding Members, but had 

never been able to attract the notice of 


the Speaker,] then proceeded to explain | 


the reasons which induced him to givea vote 
in opposition, he said, to that of several of 
his hon. friends with whom heusually acted. 
He thought that his hon. friend, the Mem- 
ber for Shaftesbury, was entitled to the 
thanks of the country for bringing this 
matter so distinctly under the consider- 
ation of parliament. It was impossible 
that a mass of Petitions, complaining so 
bitterly of distress, could be left unno- 
ticed on the Table of the House of Com- 
mons; and though they referred to a sub- 
ject of magnitude sufficient to deter many 
persons from bringing it forward, still such 
was the patriotism of his hon. friend, that 
he had not shrunk from the task of under- 
taking it. He had paid great attention 
to the course which this debate had taken, 
and he was now compelled to say, that his 


mind was confirmed as to the necessity | 


of complying with the prayer of these 
petitions, not merely by the arguments of 
those who spoke in favour of his hon. 
friend’s Motion, but also by the arguments 
of those who spoke against it. He could 
not concur with his noble friend, the Mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire, that it was any 
reason for not granting this committee to 
the prayers of the people of England, that 
the vote of the House of Commons in 
favour of such a proposition might be con- 
strued into a vote of censure against the 
Cabinet. Tle did not think that there was 
any reason in the other notion of his 
noble friend, that if such a committee 
were granted, it would end in being a 
delusion onthe public. If there were any 
truth in that argument, then all the fune- 
tions of that House must in future be con- 
sidered as a mere delusion upon the pub- 
lic. As to the distress of the country, it 
appeared to be at length admitted in some 
degree by the Ministers, but still it’ was 


As far as the topics derived from 


decisive answer from the hon. Member for 
Newark. Was it in the House of Com- 
mons that these private communications 
could be considered as a satisfactory con- 
tradiction to the statements embodied in 
petitions sent up to them by vast masses 
of the people? Was it likely that the 
people would sce with patience their state- 
ments subverted by letters, which at best 
contained but the opinions of individuals ? 
At an early period of the debate, his hon. 
and gallant friend, the Member for Wind- 
sor, had, in his very excellent and elo- 
quent speech, admitted that there was 
great sutfering in the country, arising from 
| the great depreciation of prices; ‘“ but,” 
said his hon. and gallant friend, in con- 
tinuation of hisargument, “ is it possible for 
this country, whilst it carries on intercourse 
with foreign nations, to maintain the high 
prices which it procured during the war ?” 
Now he should answer that question by 
another, and that other would be simply 
this—“ Why is it not possible?” The 
impossibility was a point which the other 
side took at once for granted, whereas his 
opinion was that the very reverse of the 
conclusion at which they arrived respect- 
ing the impossibility of maintaining high 
prices was the correct conclusion. It was 
with this country a question of high and 
of low prices. If high prices could be 
maintained, the country would be reliev- 
ed; and it therefore ought to be clearly 
shown that high prices could not be had, 
; and if had, could not be maintained, be- 
| fore a negative was given to the Motion 
for the appointment of this committee. 
| He was as much surprised as the gallant 
| Member for Liverpool at the avowal of his 
hon, friend the Member for Suffolk. ‘That 
hon.Member had in the year 1822, brought 
forward a motion exactly similar to the 
Motion which he was now opposing. He 
had then said that the curses of the peo- 











ple ought to fall on the head of every man 
who refused to consider the remedies for 
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their distresses. If that were true in 1822, 
it was still more true in the present year,— 
if the curses of the people ought to have 


fallen heavily at that time on the heads of 


those who were then callous to their suffer- 
ings, they ought to fall on such persons 
still more heavily now; for the distress 
which prevailed now was far more general 
than the distress which prevailed then. In 
1822 there was only agricultural distress. 
At that time the agriculturists fancied 
that their distress could be relieved though 
the distress of the other classes of the 
community remained unmitigated. Since 
that time agriculturists, manufacturers, 
merchants, ship-owners, in short,all classes 
had found out that they were all embarked 
in one bottom, and that they must sink or 
swim together. It was therefore worth 
inquiring whether there was any thing in 
the argument, whether it was or was not 
possible to return to and maintain high 
prices ; for if that inquiry should lead to 
a result opposite to that which had been 
so readily taken for granted by his hon. 
and gallant friend, the Member for Wind- 
sor, then, without any other proceeding, the 
distress of the country might be relieved. 
In the year 1822 his hon. friend, the 
Member for Suffolk, had obtained relief 
for the class whose interests he represent- 
ed; but how? by an issue of 1/7. notes. — 
It might therefore be worth inquir- 
ing how far a similar expedient might 
produce a similar result at the present 
moment. The right hon. Secretary for 
the Home Department had made a very 
long, but not a very conclusive, speech upon 
this subject. He by no means answered 


the constitutional speech of the hon. | 


Member, as he had almost called him, for 
Birmingham, but “ by that all hail, here- 
after.” The right hon. Secretary had dealt 


in a multifarious mass of details, and en- | 
veloping himself in their obscurity escaped | 
from the great constitutional points with | 


which the hon. Member for Callington had 
so hardly beset him. The hon. Member 
for Callington had proved, beyond all 
contradiction, that if the House should, 
by its vote of that night, determine to 
abandon this inquiry, it would be guilty 
of an abandonment of its most important 
functions—it would sink to the level of an 
assembly formed for no other purpose than 
to register the edicts of the Ministry— it 
would become powerful for that purpose 
only, but would be impotent to relieve or 
remedy the distresses of the people. How- 
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ever satisfactory the reasons for coming to 
such a vote might appear in that House, 
they would be deemed most unsatisfactory 
out of it, and he therefore trusted that 
hon. Gentlemen would pause before they 
came to such a degrading resolution. The 
right hon. Secretary, in the course of his 
speech, had advocated a variety of 
mistaken principles and fallacious doc- 
trines. He had said that he had a chart 
before him. It was certain that the right 
hon. Gentleman had a sea of distress 
before him. Whether he had a chart of 
it he could not say, but sure he was that 
the right hon. Gentleman was without a 
meridian line to direct his course. He 
was like a ship in a stormy ocean without 
rudder and without compass, driving about 
with every wind, and yet endeavouring 
with every shattered remnant of sail to 
keep out in that sea’ of trouble into 
which he ought never to have launched. 
That was in itself an alarming state of 
things, and rendered still more so by the 
conduct of another Minister in another 


place. When he heard that Minister 
stating, and showing by his statement, 


such a total unacquaintance with a subject 
of such vital importance to the country, 
that our currency and circulation were as 
great now as they ever were, at the same 
time that he supposed them not to amount 
to more than 28,000,000/.—when he heard 
that Minister moving for documents to 
prove that with a circalation of 28,000,0002. 
there was now a larger circulation than 
that which we had when we forced so large 
an issue of paper that not a single piece 
of gold could circulate with it,—when he 
heard absurdities so palpable on their very 
enunciation gravely submitted to, and ad- 








mitted as correct, by the other branch of 
the Legislature, he thought that it became 
the House —indeed, that it was high time 
for the House-—to step between the coun- 
try and a Minister who entertained such 
erroneous and such mischievous notions. 
The right hon. Secretary for the Home 
Department said, that he had read a num- 
ber of able writers on this subject, who, 
if a committee were granted, must all be 
examined before it. Gentlemen might 
perhaps read too much; and he recollected 
that old Hobbes, when asked, after spend- 
ing an evening with several learned men, 
what he thought of them? replied, “If 
I had read as much as they have I should 
be as great a fool as any of them.” If 
Mr, Tooke, for instance, were selected as a 
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guide, he maintained that money prices 
did not depend upon money, and he had 


collected a vast number of facts from which ' 


it was not only impossible to arrive at any 
conclusion, but to establish any principle. 
He would recommend to hon. Gentlemen to 
read one short essay of David Hume on 


the subject, and they would obtain clearer | 


ideas respecting it than if they had the 


meridian line of the right hon. Gentleman | 


to direct their course, and to guide them 
through the difficulties of the Question. 
The right hon.Gentleman said, that money 
had nothing to do with this Question; that 
there was distress in 1810 and in 1816, 
whereas the measure which was referred 
to as the cause of the present distress took 
place in 1819. But it was an error to 
deduce general conclusions from particular 
facts. He had conversed that morning 
with two intelligent persons from Birming- 
ham, Messrs. Hadley and Spooner, both 
practically connected with these periods, 
upon this very point; and they remarked 
that the cause of the distress in 1810 was, 
that the Bank had pushed its issues too 
far, and suddenly contracted them, and to 
save itself ruined the bankers. Again, in 
1816, before the birth of the adopted child 
of the right hon. Gentleman, its coming 
existence was foreseen and foretasted by 
the country; in 1815 it was known that 
there would be a return to cash payments. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr, Peel) had 
spoken of the nation as of a patient sub- 
jected to a system of doctoring; and, 
speaking of the proposed committee, that 
he was more afraid of the doctor than of the 
disease ; but mutato nomine, the remark 


applied to the right hon, Gentleman him- | 


sclf—he was the doctor who had crammed 
down the throat of the country that empi- 
rical remedy, his fatal bill of 1819, and 
who had only one nostrum for all diseases, 
and that was, gold. Subsequently to that 
measure, there was a motion for a com- 
mittee, by the hon. Member for Suffolk, 
which was obtained, and a partial relief 
was procured for the existing distress by 
the issue of 12. notes. This was after the 
experiment had been only a short time 
tried. So that this was no new or theo- 
retical complaint—there was experience 
as well as reason against the bill; but 
after the system had been altered and 
altered, it was now said, “ we will never 
alter again.” After the first, second, 
third, and he believed a fourth change, 
this experiment, this experimentum crucis, 
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might be applied to the country. It was 

therefore a fallacy in the right hon Gen- 
'tleman’s argument, that the system had 
been going on foreleven years. He denied 
that it had been settled for eleven months. 
In spite of this metallic currency—this 
god of idolatry—this golden idol, which 
the nation was ready to worship, as besotted 
_as the Israelites who set up their calf in 
Horeb, the public prosperity was below 
the standard of 1812, 1813, and 1814. 
| Even during the profligate expenditure of 

the war, and profligate as were the minis- 

ters of that day, and confiding as was the 
| House of Commons then, the country was 
in a more flourishing state than now. The 
measure of 1797 was one which, in the 
then state of things, had saved the country. 
Every thing settled itself to that state; and 
the industry and enterprise of the country 
were so great, that they produced more 
than sufficed for the expenditure of the 
war; and at the end of it, to the utter 
astonishment of those who had opposed 
the war, the country, so far from deterior- 
ating, never was in a state of greater 
prosperity, fictitious prosperity as it was 
called, than in the last year of that pro- 
tracted war. He was no friend to tax- 
| ation—on the contrary, he thought need- 
| less taxation only extortion; but it was a 
| mere farce to pretend that taxation was 

the cause of the evils now endured. At 
| that time the taxation had reached a 
| greater height than at present, and though 
| he did not mean to say that it did not 
press with weight upon the strength of 
| every individual, so as to retard the ad- 
vance of the country to prosperity, it was 
idle to say, comparing taxation then with 
| taxation now, that this was the sole cause 
| of our disability. According to the right 
hon. Gentleman, a continuance of peace 
| was the calamity—nunec patimur longe 
| pacts mala ; but let the House go into a 
/ committee, and he would find ‘men well 
| versed in the affairs of business and trade 
to tell a very different story. He would 
| produce two witnesses from Birmingham 
| who, notwithstanding all that the right 
| hon. Gentleman had said about gigs and 
| railways, would contradict him on the 
lawsishing state of that town, and would 
fully confirm all that had been advanced 
by a noble Duke in another place. The 
right hon. Gentleman might say, ‘‘ return- 
ing were as tedious as to go o’er;” but he 
evinced a non-acquaintance with the great 
concerns and interests of the country, and 
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what would promote them, and he was con- 
vinced that if a committee of inquiry were 
to look into all the parts of the flattering 
picture which the right hon. Gentleman 
had drawn, it would be found false and 
hollow. He did not mean to say that 
the country might not still go on; it might 
go on till it reached destruction; he would 
say as Lord Chatham said,in the American 
war, looking at a list of generals, “I do 
not know whether it will affect the enemy, 
but it makes me tremble.” It was said 
that we ought to be grateful to Ministers 
for the relief they had afforded ; but gra- 
titude was not a word to be used towards 
Ministers, especially when they had done 
no more than their duty, and which they 
were well rewarded for doing. He for 
one could not consent to compliment 
away the national prosperity lest the vote 
should imply a censure on Ministers. This 
was a question in which the public in- 
terests were at issue: when the salus populi 
authorised the Commons to interfere for 
the suprema lex, it involved the prosperity 
of all classes in the country, who were 
suffering from distress, all except place- 
men, pensioners, and public annuitants. 
If the House meant to stifle inquiry, they 
would be sacrificing the landed interest, 
the shipping interest, and the commercial 
interest, to the public creditor, to placemen 
and pensioners. He (Sir F. Burdett) was 
for sacrificing much, and thought that 
ample justice should be done to all; but 
the House should not be so fooled by words 
as to submit to be called cheats and rob- 
bers merely because they would have 
debts paid in the money in which they 
were contracted. He (Sir F. Burdett) 
had the highest authority, that of Lord 
Eldon, whose opinion on matters of equity 
and law he apprehended was indisputable, 
that there was no dishonesty in paying 
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debts in the same money in which they | 


were contraeted. It appeared from a little 
pamphlet signed ‘¢ Merchantman,” that the 
debt contracted since 1793 amounted to 
765,537 ,0002. for which we had received 
only 509,456,000/., or 667. per cent, and, 
if the depreciation of the currency, esti- 
mated at sixteen per cent, were taken into 
account, we had not received more than 
571. per cent, for which we were now 
called upon to pay 100/. They did not 
want reasonings, then; here were facts. 
We had received only 577. and he did 
not comprehend the justice of the right 
hon, Secretary compelling us by his bill 
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to pay 100. The right hon. Gentleman 
asked whether, after so long a period of 
war, we could expect to keep up our high 
prices? He clearly, therefore, by implica- 
tion, supposed high prices necessary to 
the prosperity of the country. As to what 
the right hon. Gentleman had said re- 
specting the improvement which had taken 
place in one corner or another of the 
country, he could assure him there was no 
such improvement. He then said, that the 
distress had been caused, not by transition, 
but by the different state of war and 
peace. War was often adduced as a reason 
for what it had nothing whatever to do 
with. It was a deceptive argument to say 
that war did this, and prevented that. Let 
the right hon. Gentleman show how these 
monstrous results could have been pro- 
duced bywar. The right hon. Gentleman 
had expressed great sympathy for the 
poorer classes, great sympathy for the 
manufacturing classes, and for all but the 
landed interest, which (and to this he 
begged the attention of the House) the 
right hon. Gentleman said should remain in 
its present depressed condition. {Here Mr. 
Peel expressed his dissent.| He (Sir F. 
Burdett) had understood so. The right 


_ hon. Gentleman had stated, that we were 


not to have high prices, that we must have 
low prices; and what was that but to say 
that the landed interest must remain 
depressed. When so many persons were 
ready to come forward and state that the 
landed-interest was of no importance at 
all, he should be inclined to make a fight 
of it upon that point: he was happy to 
no interest could flourish 


/unless the landed interest flourished, and 
i he trusted that the landed interest would 


| lay this point to heart. 


This was the 
time for landed gentlemen to put to them- 


| selves the question asked by the Poet— 





** Shall we, like exiles, still be doomed to mourn, 
And ne’er, with length of rolling years, return ? 
Shall we, compel] ’d by fate’s unjust decree, 

No more our homes and pleasant vallies see ? 

Or shall we mount again our rural throne, 

And rule the rural kingdom once our own ?”? 
He would call upon the landed interest 
not to give up their superiority. Gen- 
tlemen of landed property were the 
natural defenders of the people of Eng- 
land; and it was because such a class 
existed here, and in no other country, that 
we had been able to maintain our high 
character in war and in peace, and to 
resist with success the combined efforts of 
the civilized world, If the landed interest 
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were to be sacrificed, he should be glad to 
hear how the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to maintain the manufacturing in- 
terest 2? How was the shipping interest 
to be preserved, and how were our mer- 


chants to be continued in their “ pride of 


place?” Though last not least, he would 
ask, what would then become the condition 
of the labouring people? In the ad- 
herence to this pernicious system, he saw 
nothing but the reduction of Great Britain 
to a low grade in the scale of nations— 
incapable of looking in the face her ene- 
mies abroad, and of maintaining freedom 
and prosperity at home. This condition 
of degradation might yet be avoided by 
the abandonment of that experiment which 
had already produced such monstrous 
mischiefs. Among other points the right 
hon. Gentleman had urged, that it had not 
been shown that high prices were pre- 
served in time of peace; and for a very 
good reason—but for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s bill of 1819, high prices during 
peace might have been maintained. Aye, 
said the right hon. Gentleman, but then 
you would not have had gold. True, but 
of what benefit was gold? [It was at this 
moment the greatest evil of the nation. 
Ministers, like Midas, had turned everything 
they touched to gold, and the consequence 
was starvation. Great Britain had nothing 
useftil because she would have everything 
gold. Who was the Midas he would not 
say, for aures asininas Midas non habet. 
Next the right hon. Gentleman had _ in- 
quired whether, for the sake of a paper 
currency, it was wished that every barber 
who could put up a board should start as 
a banker? Certainly not, any more than 
it was fit that every coppersmith should 
become a coiner. Neither paper nor gold 
should be debased, and there was no 
necessary connection between the use and 
abuse of anything. But it was said, if 
our high prices are kept up we can have 
no foreign trade. He (Sir F. Burdett) con- 
tended, that foreign trade had nothing to do 
with the question. 
sidered, was an exchange between differ- 
ent nations of equivalents ; but how little 
was this considered when, instead of ob- 
taining good wine from France at a cheap 
rate, we took bad wine from Portugal at a 
dear rate? To adopt free trade in the 
true sense of the words, would be to ren- 
der unnecessary all the complicated and 
expensive machinery for the prevention of 
smuggling; trade with civilized France, 
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from facility of communication, would be 
of more value to England, than with all 
the rest of Europe. High prices might 
thus be maintained in peace as well as in 
war, and to restore high prices would be 
to relieve the country from all its diffi- 
culties. It was stated by some that 
Ministers had excellent dispositions to 
afford relief—that they had taken off the 
Leather Tax, the Cider Tax, and, lastly, 
the tax upon Beer, the effect of which 
would be, that in about seven months’ 
time porter would be reduced one penny 
per pot. But what relief would this afford 
to the tradesman, to the manufacturer, 
and to the gentlemen of England? What 
sort of mockery was this. It would not 
impose even upon the most ignorant out 
of doors, and yet it was proposed as an 
adequate remedy for the distresses of the 
whole community. No hon. Member had 
yet remarked that there were two distinct 
causes of distress in this country: the 
distress alone kept in view by those who 
had spoken was that of the labouring 
classes, who suffered the uttermost distress, 
nakedness and hunger, and shame it was 
to any nation that did not prevent it— 
and shame to any government that re- 
fused to inquire. This species of distress 
might exist when all other classes were 
prosperous ; it might arise from over- 
population, to answer that by saying that 
there were many lands still out of cultiva- 
tion was nothing to the purpose. The 
question was, whether labour received its 
adequate reward ; and whenever it did 
not obtain a remunerating price, the nation 
was over-populous. The distress was 
very severely felt by the landowners and 
| all connected with them. The produce of 
| an acre, which formerly sold for 9/., would 
now only fetch 62. The consequences of 
| their distress reached the manufacturer, 
| who could not avoid being distressed when 
the landed interest were in difficulties. 
The merchant suffered from the distress 
| of the manufacturer; and, in fact, the 
distress of the country was felt in all 
| classes of its inhabitants. Under these 
' circumstances he thought inquiry ought to 
be granted; and he did not anticipate, as 
some hon. Members did, that that inquiry 
| would produce a monstrous mass of evi- 
dence, that would, by its bulk and the 
| variety of subjects with which it was con- 
nected, prevent them from coming to any 
definite conclusion upon it. He implored 
' the House of Commons to believe that it 
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was not out of their power, as it unques- 
tionably belonged to their functions, to 
institute an inquiry, that he assured them 
was not beyond their reach; and not to 
consent to throw the last portion of 
misery into the cup of the people, and 
thus drive them into despair by refusing 
the Motion which was now made for an 
inquiry into the causes of their misery. 

Mr. Peel said, he wished to notice a 
most extravagant misconception of the 
hon. Baronet opposite. The hon. Baronet 
had charged him with having said, that it 
was a part of his policy to depress the 
landed interest. Every one who had 
heard him, except the hon. Baronet, must 
know that he had said nothing of the kind. 
His statement was, that during the war a 
great portion of inferior land had been 
brought into cultivation in this country, 
and that now, by the application of steam 
to navigation, and by the circumstance of 
the good land of: Ireland and Scotland 
being better cultivated, the produce of the 
inferior land of this country was likely to 
be injured in the market. He had stated 
this as a fact; and he had added, that 
whatever might be the benefit to the 
country, he could not but view the conse- 
quences with the utmost pain, so far as 
they affected those individuals who would 
suffer from them. The hon. Baronet had 
entirely mistaken him in supposing that he 
had stated it as part of his settled policy to 
depress the landed interest. 

Sir F'. Burdett did not mean to impute 
any wish of that kind to the right hon. 
Gentleman, and had only stated that the 
depression of the landed interest was the 
necessary consequence of the policy he 
had determined to pursue. He could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that he 
acquitted him of any such intention, for 
no doubt there were few men who wished 
more heartily than the right hon. Gentle- 
man for the prosperity of the landed inter- 
est; but there was as little doubt that 
the policy he had adopted, and that which 
he declared he intended to pursue, must 
have the tendency he had ascribed to it. 

Mr. Peel contemplated no such conse- 
quences, and did not believe they would 
be found to follow from the present policy 
of the Government. 

Sir 7. Gooch, in explanation, said, that 
the hon. Baronet had misrepresented him ; 
he had never said that the petitions of the 
people ought not to be referred to a com- 
mittee, 
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Mr. F. Lewis said, that he did not much 
wonder at the opinions of Members who 
had not been in that House during dis- 
cussions on the Currency Question, and 
who now seemed to imagine that a return 
to a depreciated currency would be a 
panacea for the evils of the country; but 
he did much wonder at hearing such opi- 
nions fall from the hon. Baronet opposite. 
He repeated, he could not but feel the 
utmost surprise at the unqualified praise 
bestowed by the hon. Baronet on the Bank 
Restriction Act, and the more so when he 
recollected that the hon. Baronet sat in 
that House during the times of that mock 
prosperity which he alone had eulogized. 
The hon. Baronet had referred to the well- 
known Essay of Hume, but that would 
not support him in his views in favour of 
a depreciated currency. In that Essay, 
Hume stated that the prosperity of the 
country was connected with prices con- 
stantly increasing; but he had not said 
with a constantly depreciated currency. 
He had said the contrary indeed ; for if 
the spirit of the Essay was attended to, it 
would be seen that he never intended to 
allude to any currency as advantageous to 
a country if it went on diminishing in 
value as it increased in amount. Of what 
avail was it to increase the amount of the 
currency by continually multiplying the 
issue of notes, which, exactly as they 
were multiplied in number, cut off a part 
of the value from those which had pre- 
ceded them? The wealth of a country 
consisted in the abundance of its commo- 
dities; increase of commodities required, 
he knew, an increased amount of curren- 
cy, but it must be a currency of the same 
standard and value ; and its increase must 
be created with, and solely in consequence 
of, the increase of the commodities it re- 
presented. The hon. Baronet had been 
mistaken in asserting that Mr. Tooke had 
said that prices did not depend on money 
—meaning on the quantity of money. Mr. 
Tooke had not said any such thing, but 
had only referred to the difference between 
the Mint and the market price of gold, as 
one of the elements of prices in the 
country. He must confess that he was 
much surprised at the praise bestowed by 
the hon. Baronet on that most odious 
measure into which this country had been 
driven in her misfortunes to have recourse 
to—he meant the Bank Restriction Act. 
The hon, Baronet had proposed to have 
recourse again toa Paper Currency, seems 
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ing to consider that that would remedy 
the evils under which the landed interest 
were now suffering. He, like the hon. 
Baronet, was a friend to the landed inter- 
est; but not even for thir sake would he 
have recourse to a measure that would be 
productive of great injury toevery otherclass 
in the country. He need not, however, go 
so far as to make that declaration, for he 
was satisfied that the return to a depreciated 
currency would not in the least benefit 
the agricultural interest. He begged to 
remind the hon, Baronet that a depreciated 
currency could not produce a new demand, 
or a new rate of profits; it could only 
for a time transfer them into different 
hands. He regtetted as much as any man, 
the depression of the landed interest, but 
he could not consent that they should be 
upheld, even if that would be the effect of 
such a measure, by resorting to the depre- 
ciation of the currency, which created no- 
thing, and threw the burthen exclusively 
upon others. The Bank Restriction system 
had failed by its own weakness already, and 
as inevitably would it fail again when they 
least expected, if they should be again so 
infatuated as to trust to it. In speaking of 
past depression, those hon. Members who 
had spoken on the other side entirely passed 
over the convulsion of distress which had | 
been produced throughout the country by 
the sudden contraction of the currency 
in 1816. The hon. Baronet had affirmed 
that they might have what prices they 
pleased, and so certainly they might, if they 
agreed to allow a half-penny to pass for a 
guinea. They might have nominal prices, 
but the real value would necessarily con- 
tinue the same. Although a landlord’s 
rent were by these means quintupled, he 
would soon find himself, under the new 
state of things, worse than he had ever 
been before. The supporters of both the 
propositions before the House appeared 
to him under the influence of some vague 
dream or delusion, which led them to con- 
template the possibility of a fluctuating 
standard, which the House he was sure 
would never countenance for a moment. 
Mr. Stanley said, that as a representative 
of a great manufacturing and commercial 
town, which suffered much, he regretted 
to say, in common with the rest of the 
same class in other parts of the kingdom, 
he could not give a silent vote on a Motion 
having for its avowed object the relief of 
that distress, the existence of which no 
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counts had mentioned indications of a 
revival in trade, he much feared that a 
large portion of the manufacturing and 
agricultural interests still remained in ab- 
solute poverty and destitution. The Mo- 
tion for a Committee of the whole House, 
however, did not seem in his opinion to 
promise either remedy or relief. They 
were not told how it was proposed that 
they should carry on their deliberations, 
whether by documentary evidence, by ex- 
amination of witnesses at the Bar, or debate 
amongst themselves. The causes of the 
distress, and the remedy to be applied, 
were mere matter of speculation, and the 
time which they might consume in such an 
inquiry as that recommended he conceived 
would be worse than useless, as it would 
create considerable expense to the country 
and lead to no effectual result. Where, he 
asked, were they expected to stop? They 
were enjoined to treat in full of the Corn- 
laws, the Poor-laws, Currency Question, and 
principles of FreeTrade. Then, of course, 
it was to be looked for as a natural conse- 
quence, that the hon. Member for Stafford- 
shire should introduce the Truck System ; 
that the hon. Member for Armagh should 
direct their attention to the Bogs of Ireland ; 
that the hon. Member for Newcastle should 
draw down the whole subject of Emigra- 
tion; and lastly, that the hon. Member for 
Newark should enter upon Irish Absentee- 
ism. The proposal for a Select Committee 
he considered infinitely more objectionable 
even than the other. Their proceedings 
would be private, unknown to the public 
or to the House, and their number must 
be so limited that they could not fairly 
represent the opinions of the country, or of 
Parliament. But the third proposition 
which was suggested by the hon. and 
learned Member for Plympton he esteemed 
the most hopeless of any. That would 
have them to appoint a Select Committee 
that should be precluded from treating of 
the Currency, the very cause to which 
many Members attributed this distress. 
He hoped that Government would go still 
further in the reduction of taxation, which 
they had so laudably commenced, and he 
should be ready to support a Motion for 
the introduction of a fair property-tax, let 
it emanate from what quarter it might. 
Mr. Western began, by assuring the 
House that it was not his intention, at that 
late hour, to trespass on their attention for 
many minutes, and would therefore claim 
an indulgent hearing for the little he had 
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to say. Whatever might be the result of 
an inquiry, it was their bounden duty to 
enter on it, if for no other purpose but to 
manifest their sympathy for the distressed 
condition of the people, and he entertained 
no doubt but their refusal would occasion 
throughout the country very general dis- 
satisfaction and disappointment. The 
evils complained of were not of one day’s 
standing; they had been in existence, and 
had progressively increased for fourteen 
years. So great had been the distress, 
and so powerful its effects, that it had 
altered the moral character of the people 
in such a manner as to cause the most 
serious alarm. If it only to ascertain 
the cause of that change, and the possi- 
bility of finding a remedy for it, the House 
ought to go into a committee of inquiry. 
There was an increased activity in com- 
merce—increased exports and imports— 
increased production—increased energy 
throughout the country; and yet there 
were difficulties and distresses such as 
could not be contemplated without com- 
miseration. He wanted to know, what 
then was the cause of this distress? He 
heard none assigned which appeared to him 
probable. It was not taxation; that might 
augment the distress, but was not its 
cause. It was clear that taxation was not 
the cause, because it had begun as taxation 
was reduced, and it continued more severe 
than ever, though taxation had been dimi- 
nished. He never was an advocate for 
the expenses of the war, but he denied that 
the country came exhausted out of the 
contest. We had burthens to bear; but 
we had by our increased commerce acquired 
strength to bear them. It was then to 
the change in the currency that we were 
to attribute our distress; while that was 
untouched we could bear greater burthens 
than at present without repining. The 
effects therefore of the measures of 1819, 
and 1822, and 1826 ought to be closely 
examined, and for that purpose a com- 
mittee ought to be appointed. A depres- 
sion in prices, fully equal to fifty per cent, 
had taken place in all commodities, which 
had been caused by the change in our 
currency, and which had extended its 
influence to every country with which we 
had commercial relations. If any Gentle- 
man contemplated in 1819 the subsequent 
fall of prices, he had contemplated that 
which no member of the Bullion Com- 
mittee had any idea of. In the discussions 
in 1811 on that question, the right hon, 
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Member for Liverpool had stated, that 
prices would never fall so low as we had 
unfortunately experienced them. In 1819 
several members who supported govern- 
ment expressed their surprise that any 
person should be so absurd as to suppose 
that prices, even if they fell a little, would 
not speedily again rise, and remain at their 
former level. The price of corn, it was 
admitted, might be low for a short time, 
but it was strenuously contended that it 
would soon rise to 70s. or 80s. the quarter. 
Some of these predictions had been verified, 
and the Gentlemen who proposed and 
carried the law of 1819 are now proved to 
have been completely ignorant of what 
would be its results. Since the war, prices, 
instead of being steady, have been con- 
tinually in a state of fluctuation, and they 
have on the whole fallen a great deal more 
than ever was expected. He was anxious 
to press on the attention of the House the 
impossibility of going on with a gold 
standard. A time would come when a 
demand might be made on the Bank for 
20,000,000/. which it would be unable to 
produce, and ruin would ensue. He would 
not say more, than that the subject was one 
of the highest importance which could 
lie under investigation. 

Colonel Wilson said, that they had been 
now debating this subject four nights, and 
were not now much wiser with respect to 
it than at the commencement of the dis- 
cussion; and he was sure that if they sat 
there for a month of Sundays they would 
be still in the same situation. If the hon. 
Mover had confined his Motion to the 
distress of the country he would go to the 
committee; but there were other matters 
included in the proposed inquiry which 
were not necessary. The distress of the 
country was unprecedented ; but Ministers 
had done much in the way of reduction of 
taxation, much more than he had expected, 
or than he should have believed had any 
body told him of it when he was last on 
his legs in that House. Imputations had 
been cast on him by noble Lords and others, 
that he was sneaking after Ministers, and 
looking for the loaves and fishes ; but he 
wanted no office or place. He had served 
his country without emolument; he en- 
tered into its service at fifteen years old, 
as a private soldier—perhaps they did not 
know that. He had carried ‘“ brown bess” 
on his shoulder for years; but there was 
only this difference between him and other 
private soldiers,—that he had the honour 
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of paying himself, of feeding himself, and 
of paying for his ‘brown bess” too. If 
he were Prime Minister, he would propose 
a measure of relief: he would throw the 
whole of the assessed taxes overboard, and 
have a properly modified property-tax, 
which should be so laid on as to press on 
the absentees, and in that way he would 
afford effectual relief to the country. As 
to the causes of the distress, he would 
inform the House, that previously to the 
ruin of the country bankers in 1826, every 
farmer had a credit with his banker, so 
that if he could not sell his stock and his 
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produce, he was neither forced into the 
market when things were cheap, nor forced | 
to borrow at exorbitant interest, in order | 
to pay his landlord. Now the farmer 
could get no assistance, and he was either 
obliged to sell his property at half-price, 
or neglect to pay his landlord, and so lose 
farm and all. That change had reduced 
hundreds of respectable farmers to break 
stones upon the roads. Never was the 
country so prosperous as when wheat was 
selling for 14s. a bushel. The farmers 
and their wives were then dressed in the best 
manufactured cloth in the country, and they 
lived luxuriously. Now they were in 
tatters, and feeding on butter milk and 
potatoes. That was a state of things 
that called for relief, and he hoped Minis- 
ters would do away with their own vile 
measures regulating the currency, before 
all the agriculturists were entirely ruined. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, that at that 
late hour it was not his intention to press 
upon the patience of the House, which he 
knew was nearly exhausted. He did not 
therefore intend to go into the subjects 
introduced into the discussion at any length. 
He rose rather for the purpose of correcting 
an error, an unintentional one, no doubt, 
into which the hon. Member for Essex 
had fallen. That hon. Member stated 
that the people of Essex wished for in- 
quiry; now the fact was, that at the meet- 
ing the other day in Essex inquiry was 
not called for; the great majority of the 
people in the country did not wish for 
inquiry. They knew well enough the 
cause of the distress they suffered, and 
they plainly enough pointed out the means 
of relief. If he were not afraid of tres- 
passing too long on the attention of the 
House, he would venture to reply to some 
of the extraordinary arguments raised by 
the hon. Baronet, the Member for West- 





minster; but though he would not follow 
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and refute them, as he easily might do, 
there was one so extravagant that he could 
not pass it over without notice. Some 
hon. Members on the last evening of that 
debate had said, that it would be useless 
to adjourn it, for that they could not 


| expect to hear any novel thought on the 


subject. The speech of the hon. Baronet, 
however, had to-night shown them that they 
were much mistaken; for, to his great 
surprise, and to the surprise of most others 
who heard him, the hon. Baronet, the 
bold—the eloquent—the erudite advocate 
of the people,—he who had distinguished 
himself in their cause by the bitter sarcasms 
with which he contended against an at- 
tack on their rights,—who was the popu- 
lar representative of a large and populous 
city,—who so eagerly desired that the 
distress of the country should be relieved 
—had that night told them, that reduction 
of taxation was a thing not to be cared 
for, but that the whole relief of the country 
was to be found in high prices. Why, of 
all the propositions that had ever proceeded 
from a fertile mind, this was, in his opinion, 
the one that had the least approximation 
to intelligence. Yet, at the same time that 
the hon. Baronet declared this, he also de- 
clared himself the friend of the shipping 
and the manufacturing interests. But in 
what way, he would beg to ask, could 
those interests meet the foreign competition 
against which they had to struggle, except 
by low prices? He could follow and 
refute some of the hon. Baronet’s other posi- 
tions, but he wished to keep his promise 
to the House, and not press farther on its 
patience. 

Mr. Trant rose amidst loud cries of 
“Question ;” but he said, if he were not 
heard he would move the adjournment of 
the debate. He stood pledged, at a meet- 
ing of yesterday, to some of the most re- 
spectable gentlemen in London,—members 
of the committee for the Relief of the Manu- 
facturing Poor,—that he would state to the 
House that which they communicated to 
him, viz., that, from the information they 
received by means of their communications 
with all parts of the country, they were 
convinced that the distress was overwhelm- 
ing. These gentlemen ought to have an 
opportunity of being heard in a committee, 
in reply to the statements of the right hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Herries) who spoke so 
much of the prosperity of the country. 

Mr. Monck was one of those who looked 
to a reduction of the taxes on productive 
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industry, and a concurrent diminution of 
the public expenditure, as the sole sources 
of national relief. He agreed with the right 
hon. Member for Liverpool, that if it were 
meant that we should have a foreign trade, 
we must have low prices for our manufac- 
tures, in order to compete with the foreigner 
in his own market, and from low prices low 
wages generally followed. The measure 
then, for the House to adopt was, so to place 
the labourer that his low wages may enable 
him to command the necessaries of life ; 
and that only could be effected by giving 
him cheap bread,—that is, by admitting 
_ of fertile and untaxed countries into 
this. 

Mr. Rickford considered, that the dis- 
tress of the country fell chiefly on the agri- 
cultural classes, and that to them, there- 
fore, relief should be chiefly applied. 

Mr. Benett was surprised, that when the 
right hon. Member for Liverpool was quot- 
ing instances of the general wealth and 
prosperity of the country, he did not look 
to the very obvious provfs to be derived 
from the consumption of butchers’ meat. 
If the right hon. Gentleman had looked to 
the consumption of the town of Birmingham 
alone, he would have found that that con- 
sumption had diminished one-third within 
the last year. He would support the Mo- 
tion for a Select Committee, as he thought 
the numerous petitions presented to the 
House rendered some inquiry imperative. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson would vote for 
inquiry, and in doing so would appeal to 
any hon. Member acquainted with the 
city of London whether the trade of that 
city was ever so much depressed as at pre- 
sent? He was free to admit, that some 
improvement had taken place within the 
last fortnight; but it was only that some- 
thing like a cost price could be obtained 
for some articles, while a month ago no 
sale could be effected at any price at all. 
With reference to the observations of. the 
hon. Member for Bramber a few evenings 
ago, he begged leave to say, that the hon. 
Member was in error in asserting that an 
improvement had taken place in the iron 
trade. 
had been so for the last four or five years, 
during which immense sums—even mil- 
lions—had been expended in that trade, 
without obtaining any profit, and even in 
some instances suffering an actual loss. 
It was a fallacy to suppose that because 
manufacturers went on manufacturing, 
that therefore they were reaping profitable 
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returns to their outlay. Those acquainted 
with the facts of the case knew that they 
did so to save their machinery, and be- 
cause they could not think of throwing 
the thousands of workmen whom they had 
in a manner called into existence, out of 
employment. He was sure that the pro- 
jected joint-stock banking system would 
turn outa failure, because it was not confi- 
dence in country bankers that was wanting 
on the part of the public, but confidence 
in the public, the borrowers, on the part 
of the lender, the banker. He thought, 
however, that a revision of our currency 
system was wanting, for that the paper 
currency of the country was not equal to 
its exigencies, and that the 26,000,000/. 
of gold which the Bank of England said 
they had in circulation would be found he 
believed to cost the country 40,000,000/. 
While he made these statements he begged 
leave to say, that he, as a member of the 
manufacturing committee, must protest 
against the statement just made to the 
House by the hon. Member for Dover. 

Mr. Warburton, was confident that Mi- 
nisters could not adopt a more mischievous 
measure just now, than a revision of the 
currency system, as its inevitable effects 
would be, to create such a run on banks as 
would destroy all those whose cash de- 
posits were not equal to their issues. 

Mr. Irving [amid loud cries of “Ques- 
tion,” ] in explanation of what had just 
been alluded to by the hon. Member for 
the City of London, begged to say that his 
references to the iron trade were to it as it 
existed in Sheffield and Birmingham. 

Sir 7. Acland, as a Member of the ma- 
nufacturing committee, must protest 
against the statement made in reference 
to that committee by the hon. Member for 
Dover. One fact would show, contrary to 
the declaration of the hon. Member, that 
the distress had diminished instead of in- 
creased within the last few weeks,—namely, 
that whereas heretofore it was found ne- 
cessary for the committee to meet once a 
week, now, owing to a diminution of the 
distress, they met but once a fortnight. 

Mr. Davenport rose to reply. The 
| question, he said, after all the discussion, 
turned on the single fact, that numerous 
petitions from all classes, and all parties, 
and all places in the country, had been 
presented to the House for relief, and that 
if inquiry were refused, the only inference 
that the public could draw was, that it was 
useless to again petition a Parliament that 
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was deaf to their prayer. [The hon. Mem- 
ber proceeded at some length to address 
the House, but the confusion which pre- 
vailed, and the repeated calls of “‘ Ques- 
tion! Question!” rendered what he said 
for a long time inaudible. At length 
silence was partially restored, and the hon. 
Member was heard to declare his intention 
of withdrawing the original Motion in 
favour of the Amendment. } 

The Speaker informed the hon. Gentle- 
man, that if the original Motion was with- 
drawn, there would remain no question 
before the House, as an amendment upon 
a motion which was withdrawn could not 
be put. 

Mr. Peel suggested, that they should 
divide upon the Amendment, with the un- 
derstanding that that division was to de- 
cide the whole question. The original 
Motion was accordingly negatived with- 
out a division. 

On the Amendment the House divided, 
when the numbers appeared—for the 
Amendment 87; Against it 255: major- 
ity against the Amendment 168. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, March 24. 


Mrinutes.] Lord Viscount DongrAILe took the Oaths and 
his Seat as a representative Peer of Ireland, in the room of 
the late Marquis of Headfort. 

The Earl of SHAFTEsBuRY Jaid on the Table the Second Re- 
port of the Commissioners for inquiring into the Common 
Law Courts.—Ordered to be printed. 

Petitions presented ;—-By Lord HotLanp, from certain re- 
tail brewers of Bury, in L hire, plaining of the 
injurious operation of law affecting their trade, and pray- 
ing for relief. The noble Lord presented a similar Peti- 
tion from retail brewers of Manchester and Salford: —By 
the Earl of Kinnoun, from the merchants and other in- 
habitants, and from the Lord Provost, Magistrates and 
Town Council of the City of Perth, praying that the trade 
with India and China might be thrown open— Referred to 
the Committee on East India Affairs:—By the Earl of 
STRADBROKE, from Mendlesham, Suffolk, complaining of 
Distress, and praying for the repeal of the Malt and Beer 
Duties. 














HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 25. 


Mrinutes.] The Illusory Appointments Bill was brought 
up from the Commons, and read a first time. ‘The annual 
Finance accounts, the annual account of the Droits of 
Admiralty, and other casual Revenues, and the sixteenth 
report of the Commissioners for the repair of Roads and 
Bridges in Seotland, were laid on the Table. 

The following Returns were ordered to be laid on the Table, 
on the Motion of Lord ELtennoroven—List of Hong 
Merchants, stating the particular privileges and powers 
with which they are invested in respect to the Canton 
trade:—-.Also, Statement of the Company’s Establishment 
of Supercargoes, &c. at Canton, specifying the rank of 
each, their respective salaries, and all other charges of the 
establishment at Canton ; likewise the commission paid to 
each on the European or Chinese sales of goods, or both, 
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from the year 1809-10 to 1828-29 inclusive:—Also, 
Account showing the amount of all supplies received from 
the several Presidencies and Settlements in India, at the 
Factory at Canton, distinguishing the Presidencies, and 
specifying the particular supplies under each head, and 
for each year, from the year 1809-10 to 1828-29 in- 
clusive :—Also, Account showing the amount of all sup- 
plies received from the island of St. Helena, at the Factory 
at Canton, specifying the particular supplies under each 
head, and for each year, from the year 189-10 to 1828-29 
inclusive: —Also, Account showing the amount of all 
supplies from England to the factory at Canton in each 
year, from the year 1809-10 to 1828-29 inclusive:— 
Also, Account showing the amount of the cargoes (and of 
what consisting) consigned from the Factory at Canton to 
England; likewise the amount of all payments for which 
England is debited, in each year, from the year 1809-10 
to 1828-29 inclusive :—-Also, Account shewing the amount 
of all Bills of Exchange drawn upon the Court of Direc- 
tors, by the Supercargoes of Canton, in each year, from 
the year 1809-10 to 1828-29 inclusive, in tales, converted 
into sterling money, at the rate of 6s. 8d, per tale, con- 
trasted with the amount of the payment of the said Bills, 
actually made in sterling money: —Also, Account of Goods 
exported by the Court of Directors from England to 
Canton, in the year 1809-10 to 1828-29 inclusive, 
specifying the quantities of each, their invoice value, and 
a statement of the gain or loss on the sales of the Com- 
pany’s Exports in each year :—-Also, Account of the Losses 
sustained by the East India Company in the China trade, 
in each year, from the year 1809-10 to 1828-29 inclusive, 
by perils of the sea, capture, damage or waste of goods, 
short deliveries, or other causes :—Also, Account of all 
Sums paid for freight, demurrage, or ships employed by 
the East India Company in the China trade, in each year, 
from the year 1809-10 to 1828-29 inclusive:—Also, 
Account of the charges incurred by the East India Com- 
pany on the Shipping at Canton, including the measure- 
ment of ships, &c. in each year, from 1809-10 to 1828-29 
inclusive:—Also, Account of Losses sustained by the 
East India Company, from perils of the sea, damage of 
ship’ or cargoes, from bad debts, &c. in each year, from 
1809-10 to 1828-29 inclusive:—Also, Account of the 
actual cost of all the Company’s Buildings in China, up to 
the latest date :—Also, a Statement of the Sums annually 
expended in repairs, rent, taxes, or otherwise, from the 
year 1809-10 to 1828-29 inclusive:—Also, Account of 
Long Ells, Broad Cloth, and Camblets, demanded from 
and exported to China in each year, from 1811 to 1829, 
both inclusive :— Also, Account of Lead and Tindemanded 
from and exported to China, from 1811 to 1829, both in- 
clusive :—Alsca, Account of sundry articles of British ma- 
nufacture and produce, which have been exported to 
China upon experiment, not having been demanded by 
indent, in each year, from 1811 to 1829, both inclusive :— 
Also, Account of all Goods imported from China into 
Great Britain, from the year 1811 to the year 1828, both 
inclusive, specifying the quantity and declared value of 
the principal articles imported, and distinguishing the East 
India Company’s trade from the Privilege trade :—And 
also, Account of all Goods exported to China from Great 
Britain, from the year 1811 to the year 1828, both inclu- 
sive, specifying the quantity and declared value of the 
principal articles exported, and distinguishing the trade of 
the East India Company from the Privilege trade:—Also, 
Extractfrom a Revenue letter from the Bengal Government 
to the Court of Directors, dated 29th of June, 1826, re- 
specting the permission granted to Europeans to hold lads 
on lease, for the cultivation of Coffee:—Also, Minute of 
Mr. Trower, Member of the Board of Revenue at Cal- 
cutta, dated 25th of March, 1823 :— Also, Resolution of the 
Government of Bengal, passed 7th of May, 1824:—-Also, 
Extract of a Revenue letter from the Court of Directors 
to the Government of Bengal, dated 10th of September, 
1828, in reply toa letter from Bengal of 29th of June, 
1826:—Also, Extract of a Letter from the Court of Di- 
rectors to the Government of Bengal, dated 8th of July, 
1829, directing that Government to adhere to the terms of 
their resolution of 7th of May, 1824. 


Petitions presented, Praying for the Repeal of the Laws 
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imposing Disabilities on the Jews, on aceount of their re- 
ligion, by Lord Gopgricx, from Moses Solomons, Navy- 
agent, Portsmouth :—By Lord K1ne, from Trivett Alleock, 
residing in Norwich. Complaining of the alterations in 
the Navigation Laws, by the Earl of Expon, from the | 
Ship-owners of South Shields :—Complaining of Distress, | 
by the Earl of Wincuitsga, from the inhabitants of 
Romney Marsh. Praying for the Abolition of Slavery, 
by Earl Gower, from Lane End and Henley, Stafford- 
shire. Against the Tithe System in Ireland, by Lord 
KG, from Sutton, in the County of Wexford. 


Wetsu Jupicature.| The Earl of 
Eldon presented a Petition from the Gentry, 
Clergy, and Freeholders of the county of 
Pembroke, against any alteration in the sys- 
tem of Welsh Judicature ;—also a similar 
Petition from the Mayor, Burgesses, and In- 
habitantsof the town of Haverfordwest. The 
noble and learned Lord said, he wished to 
take that opportunity of expressing his regret 
that he had been unable to attend in his 
place when the noble and learned Lord on 
the woolsack introduced the subject of the 
proposed changes in the law to their Lord- 
ships’ notice; which was not from under- 
valuing the importance of the subject, or 
from any want of respect to the noble and 
learned Lord, but literally because he was 
unable. He would, therefore, without going 
into the subject to which their attention 
had been called, take that opportunity to 
state, that he would give his most serious 
consideration to the measures about to be 
introduced, and if he should be found op- 
posing any part of them, it would not be 
from any spirit of contention, but from 
conscientious grounds of objection. Had 
he been in his place on Monday, he should 
most readily have corroborated what fell 
from the noble and learned Lord as to the 
unfounded assertions respecting the expense 
of the commissioners of inquiry into the 
Court of Chancery. The gentlemen who 
acted in that commission never received one 
farthing for their trouble. They not only 
gave their services gratuitously to the pub- 
lic, but their attention to the business of 
that commission was given at the sacrifice of 
considerable professional emolument. With 
respect to the inquiry proposed into the 
state of the Ecclesiastical-law, he admitted 
that the necessity of it was made out by a 
recent case, to which he would not then 
more particularly allude. As to the revi- 
sion of the Criminal-law, his professional 
habits fur a very long period of his life 
were such as to render him not the most 
competent judge on that subject, but he 
very willingly gave credit to those who had 
undertaken the task for a disposition and 
ability to improve the law and its adminis- 
tration. On the subject of the proposed 
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change in the Welsh Judicature, he must 
say that there were parts of the judicial ad- 
ministration in that country with which he 
should be very unwilling to part ;—for in- 
stance, he should not like to take from it 
the Equity Courts, which he considered to 
be a great advantage to that country. How- 
ever, he would give the subject, when it 
came before him, his fullest consideration, 
nor would he assent to any change of part 
of that law without being most fully satis- 
fied that the change would be an advantage 
to the country. He saw, in some publica- 
tions, mention made of frauds in convey- 
ancing: there might have been some, but 
as an old lawyer he would say to those who 
wished to alter the system, that they might 
make themselves easy on that ground,— 
generally there were no such things. He 
would again repeat, that he would give his best 
attention to the whole subject, and would 
support the proposed alterations, as far as 
he should think they were likely to benefit 
the public. With respect to allusions which 
had elsewhere been made to himself [as we 
understood the noble Lord, who spoke in a 
very low tone,] the practice of his professi- 
onal life had been to adopt the lesson which 
he had heard from Burke—where he found 
he had been properly blamed he endeavoured 
to correct his conduct ; but where he had 
been improperly blamed, he pursued his 
course steadily, without reference to the 
opinions of others. 

Earl Cawdor said, that he was sorry to 
differ from the petitioners, but he thought 
that the assimilation of the practice of the 
law in England and Wales would be a great 
benefit to the latter country. He was sorry 
to have to differ on this point from the 
noble and learned Lord who had just sat 
down ; but so far from thinking that the 
Equity Courtsto which the noble and learned 
Lord alluded were a benefit to Wales, he 
thought them an encumbrance and a hin- 
drance to justice. 


Improvements of Roads. 


ImprovEMENT OF Roaps.] The Mar- 
quis of Salisbury rose to move for several 
Returns connected with the expenses of 
the Commissioners of the London and 
Holyhead, and London and Edinburgh 
Roads, to the production of which, he said, 
he understood there was no objection. The 
reason why he made the Motion was, that 
a committee had been, as he understood, ap- 
pointed in another place to inquire into the 
state of those roads; and he wished that 
their Lordships should be in possession of 
all the information necessary to understand 
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the subject, particularly the amount of the 
expense incurred by the commissioners. 
The noble Marquis then moved for the 
following Returns. An account of all sums 
of Money granted by Parliament for the 
improvement of the Road from London to 
Holyhead since the institution of the Com- 
mission for that purpose; an account of 
each Contract for works done on the different 
trusts; an account of the Debt incurred on 
the tolls of each trust; an account of the 
Tolls payable on each trust ; an account of 
all Salaries paid under the direction of the 
Commissioners ; and an account of all money 
paid for Surveys relating to the Roads be- 
tween London and Edinburgh, and London 
and Portpatrick under the authority of Go- 
vernment. 

Viscount Goderich wished to know, if his 
noble friend included in his Motion the 
whole of the receipts of the Commissioners, 
for if he did not, the account would be in- 
complete and incorrect ; the whole expenses 
of the roads not being met by sums from 
the public purse :—a considerable part of 
the expenditure was made good by tolls 
which they were authorised to levy. 

The Marquis of Salisbury stated, that he 
wished to have an account of the whole ex- 
penditure for which the public supplied the 
funds, as well as that which came from 
other sources. What he most disliked was, 
a species of local taxation by Parliamentary 
Commissioners, which he considered to be 
very improper. 

Viscount Goderich doubted if the Com- 
missioners levied any money except that 
which they were authorised to do by Act of 
Parliament. In order to support the ex- 
pense, an increased toll was levied at some 
places, and there was an additional postage 
on letters conveyed from London to Dublin. 
From. these sources the money at first ad- 
vanced by the commissioners had since been 
replaced. 

The Returns were then ordered. 


East Retrorp.] The Marquis of Salis- 
bury moved, that a message be sent to the 
Commons, requesting a copy of the Minutes 
of Evidence taken before it on the East 
Retford Bill. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, he did not rise to 
oppose the Motion, but merely to give notice, 
that if their Lordships should think the 
evidence sufficiently strong to warrant the 
second reading of the Bill, it was his inten- 
tion to move an amendment in the com- 
mittee—that the franchise be transferred, 
not to Bassetlaw, but to one of the great | 
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or Birmingham, or some other great town. 


Distress.| Lord Wharncliffe presented 
a Petition, signed by 3,500 persons residing 
in Huddersfield and its vicinity. They 
complained of great distress, and prayed for 
some relief. A part of their distress they 
attributed to the decline in the demand for 
Fancy Stuffs, which was so great as almost 
to destroy that trade; but the great cause 
of the difficulties they and other classes 
suffered, they attributed to the pressure of 
taxation, greatly aggravated by certain mea- 
sures that had been adopted by Govern- 
ment, more particularly that of the change 
from a paper to a metallic currency. This 
change the petitioners thought should have 
been accompanied by a reduction of part of 
the national debt, or by some measure which 
would bring the property of the fundholder 
as much under the effects of taxation as the 
other property of the country. Upon these 
points he differed from the petitioners. He 
did not see what measure could be intro- 
duced which would have the effect of making 
the property of the fundholder liable in the 
way proposed. Nor did he admit the jus- 
tice of any reduction of the national debt in 
any way by which faith would be broken 
with the public creditor. In that part of 
the prayer of the petitioners which sought 
for a large reduction of taxation he fully 
concurred, and he hoped to hear of still 
greater reductions than those which had 
been already announced by Government. 
He had great confidence in the disposition 
of Ministers to go as far as they could in 
reducing the burthens of the country. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Corn Averaces. ] The Earl of Malmes- 
bury rose to move for certain returns re- 
specting the averages taken of the price of 
Corn. Those returns he considered of great 
importance in ascertaining how far the 
present mode of taking the averages was 
correct. Their Lordships would recollect, 
that when the Corn-laws were in progress 
through the House, it was said that a great 
boon was given to the English farmer by 
including Irish wheat in the averages ; but 
he had reason to believe that a very small 
portion of the wheat from that country was 
actually so included. The first return for 
which he should move was an account of 
the quantity of Corn imported into Liver- 
pool from Ireland, and the quantity im- 
ported coastwise, from July, 1828, to 
January, 1830. The second Return would 
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include an account of the weekly averages 
sent from Liverpool and Manchester to the 
Inspector of Corn-returns in the same period. 
By the correspondence between these, it 
would be seen how far the wheat imported 
from Ireland was brought into the general 
averages. In wishing that such Returns 
should be laid before the House, it was not 
his intention to found any motion upon 
them which would re-open the discussion 
of the general question of the Corn-laws. 
He had no such wish, and to do so he was 
sure would not be in accordance with the 
inclination of their Lordships; but it did 
not follow, because they did not like to have 
the question re-opened, that they should 
not have an opportunity of judging how 
far the present mode of taking the averages 
was correct. The object of the Corn-laws 
was, to give protection to the British Corn- 
grower; but, in his opinion, it did not 
afford it to him to a sufficient extent, or to 
the extent contemplated by the Act. It was 
a great misfortune that the bill had not 
been divided into two, as had been sug- 
gested by himself and others. If it had, 
the question of the averages, which ought 
to have been the object of one bill, might 
be reconsidered without any danger of re- 
opening the whole question ; but without 
intending any such course, he thought 
Parliament was bound to adopt such mea- 
sures as would best tend to carry its original 
object in passing the bill into effect. ‘There 
was, at this very moment, a considerable 
rise taking place in the Corn-market, which 
he had reason to believe was the result of 
artificial operation. Some parties seemed 
desirous of creating an opinion that there 
was not a sufficient quantity of Corn in the 
country, but he had no doubt that such an 
opinion would be found erroneous, as the 
stock on hand was very considerable. By 
artificial means Corn might be raised to such 
an average price as would greatly diminish 
the import duty on foreign corn. This was 
the case last December, when a rise on the 
general average of 2s. 4d. per quarter had 
the effect of diminishing the duty 11s., and 
the consequence was, that 400,000 quarters 
of foreign Corn were at once poured in on 
the market. Had this rise been the result 
of a really diminished stock, insufficient to 
meet the demand, he would not object, but 
it ought not to be permitted when it was 
not the result of the actual quantity of 
Corn in the country. The Corn-law was 
passed for the benefit of the consumer as 
well as the grower, and it was right, that 
if by the present mode of taking the re- 
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turns an error was let in in calculating the 
averages, that error should be corrected. 
He thought the duty of the inspector of 
Corn-returns should not be confined to the 
mere casting up of figures, but that this 
officer should be satisfied of the manner in 
which the returns were made, and of the 
correctness of the data on which the weekly 
averages were calculated. The noble Earl 
concluded by moving for the Returns he had 
specified. 

The Earl of Limerick supported the 
Motion. It was right, if the quantum of 
protection to be given to the British Corn- 
grower were to be measured by the aver- 
ages, that the mode of taking those aver- 
ages should be as correct as possible, and 
they could not be so if the returns did not 
include the whole of the home-grown Corn 
brought into the market. 

Motion agreed to. 


Taxation. 


TaxaTIon.] Lord Suffield said, he had 
to present to the House Petitions from the 
owners and occupiers of land in the several 
hundreds in the county of Norfolk, com- 
plaining of great distress, caused by the 
excessive burthen of Taxation, from part of 
which they prayed to be relieved, more 
particularly from the burthen of the duty 
on malt. The petitioners complained that 
they were now in a worse situation than 
they were ten years ago, and they stated, 
that the capital of the farmer had been 
very materially reduced, which proved that 
his trade had been a losing one. In advert 
ing to the distress of the country, it was 
not his intention to advocate the interest of 
one class more than another because he 
happened to belong to it. He had been an 
enemy to the Corn-laws from the begin- 
ning, because he felt that they failed in 
giving that protection to the home-grower 
which was intended, and at the same time 
they had not produced any advantage to 
the consumer. Bread was still too dear, 
though the farmer did not derive any 
benefit from the high price. What the 
farmer required was, a reduction of rent, 
and that had taken place to a considerable 
extent, and a still greater reduction must 
take place. The petitioners, he admitted, 
did not pray for any such reduction, but 
there was no doubt that it would be a 
relief to them. Indeed, too high rents 
could not be long continued, for in the 
result they would operate to the injury of 
the party receiving, as well as to the party 
paying them. The distress of the country, 
however, did not arise in any great degree 
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from that source. He looked upon our 
present condition as a just retribution on 
us for not having availed ourselves of the 
opportunities which had been afforded us 
of obtaining effectual relief. That relief, 
in his opinion, might have been obtained, 
and was still to be obtained, bv a proper 
administration of the laws respecting the 
Poor. By a due attention to those laws— 
not by the farmers, for the matter did not 
rest with them, but by the gentlemen and 
magistrates of the country—the burthens of 
the poor-rates might be greatly, and in 
some parts of the country, wholly reduced. 
He could prove that this had actually taken 
place in some places, and that was more 
conclusive than any reasoning he could 
offer to their Lordships on the subject. 
He would not pursue this point farther, as 
a more fit opportunity would present itself. 
The petitioners also prayed, and he fully 
joined them in that prayer, for a reduction 
of taxation, because he considered a large 
reduction was necessary to relieve the 
country. He rejoiced at what had been 
done in that way, but he did not think it 
went far enough. He should like to see 
a reduction of the duty on Malt, on Coals, 
Soap, Candles, and other necessary articles 
of consumption which bore very heavily on 
the people. At the same time he felt 
grateful to Government for the relief it 
had already afforded, and he would venture 
humbly to hope that still greater reductions 
of taxation would be made. 

Petitions read, and to lie on the Table. 

The Earl of Eldon, referring to what 
fell from him on a former occasion in re- 
spect tothe debt of the country, said, that 
what he stated had been incorrectly given. 
He was represented to have said, in allusion 
to the alteration in the currency, that debts 
contracted in a depreciated currency ought 
to be paid in a depreciated currency, or at 
the same rate they were contracted. He 
was in the recollection of several noble 
Lords, and he could appeal to them in 
stating that he had said no such thing,— 
quite the reverse. He should consider such 
2 proposition as extremely unjust. 


Kentish Petrrion.] Earl Stanhope 
said, that he had been requested to present 
a Petition, agreed to at a public meeting 
held in the county of Kent, and that he 
acceded to that request with the more 
pleasure, inasmuch as he heartily concurred 
in the prayer of the petition. He should 
not have troubled their Lordships with any 
observations upon the respectability of this 
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meeting, had it not been for some remarks 
which had been made by a noble Marquis 
(Camden), whom he had much pleasure in 
ealling his friend,—he meant the noble 
Lord-lieutenant of the county of Kent. 
His noble friend had represented it as a 
meeting called by a political party for the 
purpose of exciting opposition to the present 
Government. Now this would be no valid 
objection, even if the fact were so; but it 
was perfectly clear that such a party could 
not have prevailed upon the county to 
express such opinions if the state of things 
represented in the petition to exist in the 
county did not really exist. If the peti- 
tioners thought the distress to be partial, 
or if they thought it arose from causes not 
under the control of Parliament, they could 
not have been prevailed upon by a political 
party, either to sign the requisition for the 
meeting, or to concur in the sentiments 
contained in the petition. The persons 
who signed the requisition were of all par- 
ties and of all opinions in polities, and they 
caine forward only from being convinced 
that there was a necessity to demand an 
immediate inquiry into the condition of the 
country. For his own part he had openly 
stated his opinions of what was requisite 
for the welfare of the country, and asking 
for nothing, wanting nothing, wishing for 
nothing, that Ministerscould give, he should 
support any government that acted on 
principles which he thought beneficial to 
the country; and he should oppose any 
government which acted on contrary prin- 
ciples. So much, then, for the meeting in 
the county of Kent having been got up for 
the sake of distressing the Government. 
His noble friend, too, had impugned the 
accuracy of the statement of the petitioners, 
when they said that the grievous and 
general distress of the country demanded 
the immediate attention of that honourable 
House. His noble friend had said, that the 
distress was not so general, and that it was 
not so grievous in the county of Kent as 
the petitioners represented it to be; and 
in proof of this, his noble friend had said 
that farms were still generally in cultiva- 
tion. His noble friend ought to have 
stated, at the same time, that the farms 
were cultivated at very considerable loss. 
He did not know whether it was the duty 
of a Lord-lieutenant to give to the Govern- 
ment a very flattering account of the county 
over which he presided; but he was sure 
that, in the present instance, it would be 
a very difficult matter; because it could 
not be done without concealing some facts 
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and distorting others. He could tell his 
noble friend that he had been informed by 
one of his (the Marquis Camden’s) own 
tenants, that he had lost 200/. by his farm 
last year, and consequently, though farmers 
did not throw up their farms, it did not 
follow that they were not losing. His noble 
friend had said that his rents were well 
paid. He congratulated his noble friend 
upon this: but the fact would prove no- 
thing, unless his noble friend could show 
that those rents were not paid out of the 
tenants’ capital. A noble lord (Suffield) 
had suggested that evening that reduction 
of rents would do good: but how did the 
distress of the landlords arise, except from 
the reduction or the utter withholding of 
rents? He could have no objection to any 
noble Lord reducing his rents as low as he 
pleased, but, in the name of other noble 
Lords, and in the name of the rest of the 
landlords of the country, he must protest 
against measures which were not only 
objectionable in other respects, but which 
must inevitably lead to that result as a 
matter of necessity. There were some 
parts of the country in which no reduction 
of rents could take place; for this simple 
reason—namely, that there were no rents 
at all paid. The parts of the country to 
which he alluded were those in which the 
poor-rates amounted to the full 20s. in the 
pound. The petitioners stated that the 
amount of taxation was greater than the 
country, under existing circumstances, 
could bear. Upon this statement he 
begged to observe, that taxation had been | 
virtually doubled since 1819; that was to 
say, it was necessary to sell double the 
produce now to pay the same amount of 
taxation. The petitioners went on to state, 
that the poor-rates had increased to so great 
an amount as to leave no profit either to 
the landlord or to the tenant. Now, upon 
this subject he could state, that he knew of 
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landed property upon which the assessment | 
for poor-rates had doubled within the last | 
fourteen years. He knew one farm, con- | 
sisting of 1,341 acres, which paid 994. 
per annum for poor-rates. He knew ano- 
ther instance in which the poor-rates 
amounted to 2,900/. a year, while the esti- 
mated rental of the estate was only 2,500/. 
He was acquainted also with a farm which 
let only for 50/. a year, while the rates and 
taxes levied upon the same farm amounted 
to 112/.a year. He could produce many 
other similar instances, but he should 
reserve them until the debate which was 
about to come on respecting free trade. The 
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petitioners went on to complain of the evils 
which had arisen from want of sufficient 
protection to agriculture, and from those 
measures of free trade which were incom- 
patible with the present situation of the 
country,—evils which had been greatly ag- 
gravated by the alteration of the currency. 
The petition concluded by a prayer, so 
common in similar petitions at present, for 
a reform in Parliament, conducted on proper 
principles. He perfectly concurred in the 
prayer of the petition for Parliamentary 
Reform thus limited. He had always ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of what was 
called radical reform, and he still disap- 
proved of it; but to limited and whole- 
some reform he was friendly, because he 
conceived, and recent experience had con- 
firmed the opinion, that the House of Com- 
mons did not express the feelings of the 
people. Under such circumstances of dis- 
tress as were general in all counties, and 
which were intolerable in some, he was not 
surprised that the people should call for 
reform in Parliament; but, in an ancient 
and dilapidated edifice like the Constitution 
of this country, they must be careful lest, 
in making alterations, they destroy the 
edifice itself. This cry for reform might 
not be very agreeable to the Government ; 
but he was sure that if the object of Go- 
vernment had been to excite the people to 
raise this cry, it could not have taken any 
more effectual means than those which it 
had pursued. He would not detain their 
Lordships any longer, because he trusted 
he should have other opportunities of dis 
cussing all these topics fully. 

Petition read. 

The Marquis Camden said,that as his noble 
friend had thought proper to make a great 
many observations upon what he had felt 
it his duty to say in that House, he would 
tell their Lordships what he had meant to 
say on the occasion referred to. He had 
meant jo say, that as far as his experience 
and means of observation would allow him 
to form an opinion on the subject, the dis- 
tress complained of was not so great or so 
general as it had been represented to be by 
some persons in that and in the other 
House of Parliament. As to the County 
of Kent, he had said that the distress was 
not so great as it had been represented 
to be. He spoke from his own experience, 
and their Lordships would do him the jus« 
tice to recollect that what he had said was 
founded upon a comparison which he had 
made between this and former years, the 
result of which comparison was, that the 
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county was not so distressed as it had been 
in former years. When, too, he had spoken 
of a political party, he knew that political 
opinions on certain subjects ran high in 
Kent, and he knew that political opinions 
upon one point were often apt to influence 
men’s conduct on others. It had been 
so with him, and he had no hesitation in 
confessing it. He had no hesitation in 
saying, that—it wasa great many years 
ago, certainly—he had, with the father of 
his noble friend (Earl Stanhope), attended 
public meetings for the purpose of exciting 
popular feeling against a government of 
which he disapproved. He had meant to 
say nothing offensive in what had fallen 
from him on this subject, and he trusted 
that, however his noble friend and he 
might differ in politics, their friendship 
would be undisturbed. As to what his 
noble friend had said about the duties of a 
Lord-lieutenant, he appealed to the noble 
Duke (of Wellington) behind him, if he had 
been officious in communicating informa- 
tion to the Government. 

The Duke of Wellington. — Certainly 
not. 

The Marquis Camden continued.—He 
had spoken as an independent Peer ; and 
in that capacity he had thought it right to 
express the opinions he entertained. Again, 
if the county of Kent were as much dis- 
tressed as it was said to be, or even more 
so, that could not prove that the country 
generally was distressed. Besides, it should 
be recollected that there was a peculiar 
culture in Kent—that of hops. The low 
price of that produce, and the duty upon it, 
might have made it very diflicult for the 
growers to remunerate themselves. His 
noble friend had alluded to a tenant of his 
(Marquis Camden’s) who had lost 200/. 
by his farm. He did not know who that 
tenant was, but he thought it not unlikely 
that a tenant who wished his rent to be 
reduced, or the day of payment deferred, 
would hit upon such an argument. 

Earl Stanhope, in explanation, said, he 
trusted his noble friend did not think he 
had meant to say that his noble friend’s 
conduct had proceeded from any but the 
most conscientious motives. As to distress- 
ing the Government, he thought it the proper 
course to excite noise, and he pleaded guilty 
to the desire to excite noise, both in that 
House and out of it, when he found him- 
self beaten by numbers, and not by argu- 
ments. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, he felt 
some reluctance to intrude upon their Lord- 
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ships after the result of the debate of the 
other night. He had not the vanity to 
suppose that any thing he could say would 
be of any avail, when he had seen how 
useless had been the powerful and eloquent 
appeals which noble Lords had made for 
their distressed fellow-countrymen, who 
called upon their Lordships to discharge 
that duty which the country had a right to 
demand. He should, however, feel that 
he was wanting in respect to the petitioners 
if he were silent now. In the few obser- 
vations he had to make he should confine 
himself chiefly to some of the views which 
the petitioners took of the causes of their 
distress, and to the ultimate result of those 
causes. He would not occupy the time of 
their Lordships in proving the existence of 
that unparalleled distress, of which the 
country complained ; nor would he afflict 
their Lordships by detailing the heart-rend- 
ing cases of misery which had come under 
his own observation. He would, however, 
briefly but boldly assert, against the opinion 
of the noble Marquis, whom he was proud 
to call his friend, that the distress which now 
pervaded the agricultural interest had not 
been exceeded in the memory of the oldest 
man living. He wished that noble Lords 
who expressed an opinion that the distress 
of the country was not so great as some 
persons imagined, had taken the trouble to 
inquire how rents were paid; if they had, 
they would find that in many instances the 
rents came out of the capital of the tenant, 
instead of coming out of the fair profits of 
the cultivation of the land, and that in 
other cases rents came out of the capi- 
tal of the landlords themselves. Such 
was the case where pasture lands were 
broken up, and converted into arable 
lands. The noble Earl proceeded to allude 
to and deplore the diminution of the yeo- 
manry of this country, who had formed the 
intermediate and connecting link between 
the landholder and the peasantry,—a class 
that, in the hour of trial and danger, 
whether arising from foreign or domestic 
foes, had proved our best safeguard and de- 
fence. With respect to himself, his oppo- 
sition to the measures of Government was 
any thing rather than a factious opposition. 
He opposed them upon principle, because 
he was convinced they were injurious to 
the country. He had no longer any con- 
fidence in parties with whom he had been 
previously allied,—for him, the ties of pri- 
vate and political friendship had been 
cruelly severed. He wished that the noble 
Duke, who now possessed an estate in Kent, 
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would spend some of his time there during 
the Easter recess, and inquire into the con- 
dition of the county; he would find the 
district of Romney Marsh, up the Weald 
of Kent, formerly celebrated for rich pas- 
ture lands, in a state of great distress. Capi- 
tal was fast diminishing there, and the farms 
were not properly cultivated, on account of 
the poverty of the holders. He knew in- 
stances in which farms had been let for the 
next, three years free from all charge in the 
shape of rent, on the condition that they 
should be properly cultivated. In many 
districts, the greater part of the labouring 
population was wholly unemployed, except 
during the few weeks of harvest. Let the 
noble Duke terminate his journey in Kent 
by a visit to the noble Marquis who had just 
addressed the House on the subject, and to 
the noble Earl below who had preceded 
him, and he would find, that the tenantry 
were in many cases remaining on their 
farms because they could not quit them 
without leaving their property behind, and 
selling it at a loss of 40, 50, or 60 per cent. 
He was informed by a county magistrate, 
such was the distress in thé town of Chat- 
ham and the neighbouring district, that the 
magistrates were frequently employed from 
morning till night in devising measures for 
the assistance of the poor. ‘The petitioners 
stated, that the contraction of the currency 
was one cause of their distress. He agreed 
with them in this. Before we ventured to 
contract our currency, we should have di- 
minished the national debt. If we did not 
give the country a more extensive circula- 
tion,it would be impossible for us to struggle 
much longer with our difficulties. He 
was decidedly of opinion that the establish- 
ment of provincial banks, with liberty to 
issue notes (proper security being given), 
would be advantageous to the county in 
which he resided. Another cause of em- 
barrassment to which the petitioners alluded 
was, the system of taking off prohibitory 
duties, and allowing articles of foreign pro- 
duce to compete with the produce of native 
industry. If the unequal pressure of tax- 
ation under which English agriculturists 
suffered, as compared with those of foreign 
countries, could be removed, he should be 
an advocate for a free trade in corn, and 
a free admission of foreign produce ; but as 
matters stood at present, he maintained 
that free trade had been attended with very 
mischievous effects upon the interests of this 
country, inasmuch as it had been the means 
of introducing the competition of foreign 
Jabour, at a time when our own population 
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could not obtain sufficient employment. 
The petitioners stated, that if things con- 
tinued as they were, they must ultimately 
become unable to pay the taxes and their 
debts ; that bankruptcy would be their 
portion, and ruin that of the State. He 
very much feared that matters would be- 
come worse and worse in the course of a 
few months, if some remedy were not re- 
sorted to. There was another point to 
which the petitioners alluded,—Parliamen- 
tary Reform. He would not enter into 
that subject further than to say, that in his 
opinion the people did not possess the weight 
and influence to which they were justly 
entitled in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment, and that an unconstitutional influence 
was frequently exercised in the return of 
its Members. But he was no radical re- 
former, and when the proper time came, 
would discuss the question on constitutional 
grounds. 

The Marquis Camden said, in explanation, 
that he had spoken of the state of things in 
his own neighbourhood, and represented it 
as improving. 

The Earl of Darnley observed, that some 
apology might be expected from him for not 
taking a part in the getting up of the pe- 
tition, particularly as he was connected with 
the county from which it had emanated, 
and was known to be favourable to these 
expressions of public opinion. But he had 
not interfered because he was convinced 
that the distress complained of could not be 
relieved in consequence of any proposition 
of the meeting, and that the suggestions of 
the noble Lord (supposing him to be fa- 
vourable to them) were likely enough to be 
counteracted. In 1822, when according 
to his opinion the distress was greater than 
at present, a county meeting was held in 
Kent, at which Mr. Cobbett attended and 
proposed an equitable adjustment. On that 
occasion, acting, as he thought, the part of an 
honest man, he had opposed the proposition, 
but he stood almost alone in his opposition, 
and it was carried by acclamation. At 
another county meeting in Kent, the noble 
Earl proposed a loyal Address, when up 
started an auctioneer, from Rochester, 
knocked down the proposition, floored the 
noble Earl, and his second, and bottle-holder 
(a noble Lord not now in his place), and 
upset the entive proceeding. [Laughter] 
Would the noble Earl say, that on this re- 
cent occasion the majority of the meeting 
were not in favour of an invasion of Church 
property? Let it be recollected that a re- 
solution against tithes was eventually cars 
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ried. The grounds of his reluctance to 
attend the meeting were now explained. 
He could truly state that the distress was 
not so general as had been represented ; 
and he was of opinion, that having already 
reached the lowest point of depression, our 
condition would improve. The Petition 
adverted to the Currency and the Corn- 
laws: he believed and trusted that the 
noble Duke at the head of the Government 
was determined to tamper with neither. 
An interference with them could only be 
productive of mischief. Ministers had done 
what they could to alleviate distress by a 
reduction of taxation, which, it was ad- 
mitted on all hands, must be serviceable to 
the country. Besides, Government had 
pledged itself to take the earliest opportu- 
nity of effecting still further reductions. If | 
any man could point out better or speedier | 
means of relief than had been brought for- 
ward, he would gohand and heart with him; | 
but nothing more efficacious had been 

discovered, It should be the object of their 

Lordships rather to endeavour to hold out 

to the people consolation and hopes of 

better times, than to draw exaggerated pic- 

tures of distress, and say, bad as things | 
were they would become worse. The noble 

Earl having observed that the meeting at 

which the petition was agreed on was a 

highly respectable one, concluded by stating , 
that he felt as anxious as the noble Lords | 
who preceded him to relieve the distress, 
but could not countenance the adoption of | 
doubtful and hazardous remedies. 

Earl Stanhope said, with respect to the 
idea of the majority of the meeting being 
favourable to the counter-petition, he 
thought the majority was for the original 
proposition, but admitted that if so it was 
by no means a large majority. However, | 
it was all matter of opinion, and the High | 
Sheriff had decided differently. The noble | 
Earl (Darnley) had alluded to former | 
meetings at which he (Earl Stanhope) was | 
not present, and stated that a proposition | 
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for an equitable adjustment was carried at | 
one of them. He was not a friend to | 
what was called equitable adjustment, | 
beccause he thought it could not be effected | 
in an equitable manner. However, to that | 
we must come at last, or adopt an issue of 
paper money. He did not wish to allow 
bankers to make such issues without re- 
quiring from them proper security, and 
would rather have country bankers the 
distributors than the creators of paper 
money. He should not object, for instance, 
to an issue of Government paper. Noble 
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Lords talked of the benefits of reduction 
of taxation ; was the noble Duke prepared 
to reduce our expenditure and taxation to 
the scale of 1791? Was he prepared to re- 
duce the debt fifty or sixty per cent and all 
fixed payments in the same proportion? 
If not, he must consent to the issue of 
paper money to enable the country to bear 
the burthen of taxation, which had been 
virtually doubled within the last ten years. 

Lord Suffield expressed his partial con- 
currence in the statements of the noble 
Earl behind him, who had drawn with such 
strong colouring a picture of the distress 
experienced in Kent. Many of the noble 
Earl’s remarks would apply to the county 
(Norfolk) with which he was himself con- 
nected. He regretted as much as the 
noble Earl the diminution that had taken 
place in the class of yeomanry: persons of 


| from 5002. to 1,500/. a year had felt the 


pressure in a very extensive degree. How- 
ever, he did not think the distress attri- 
butable toany act of the noble Duke, or 
the Government: on the contrary, he was 
of opinion that it was the result of long- 
continued circumstances over which they 
did not possess any control. He should 
oppose the Ministers whenever he consider- 
ed their measures to merit opposition ; 
but he did not think them wrong or de- 
serving of censure at present. 
Petition to lie upon the Table. 


FREE-TRADE — Jmports AND Ex- 


| ports. | Earl Stanhope said, he understood 


it was not the intention of his Majesty’s 
Ministers to offer any opposition to the 
production of the Returns which he wished 
to obtain, the motion for which he had 
given notice of on a former day. This 
being the case, he should not enter into the 
subject which the Returns involved upon 
the present occasion, reserving to himself 
the right, at a future opportunity, when 
the accounts were before the House, to 
make his observations on the question of 
Free Trade. The noble Earl moved for 
accounts of the declared value of Foreign 
Manufactured Silk imported into Great 
Britain in 1826, and the three subsequent 
years ; of the English Manufactured Silks 
exported in 1823, and each subsequent 
year; of the value of articles of Leather 
imported in each year subsequent to 1823 ; 
of the quantity of Gloves imported within 
the same time ; of our Exports and Imports 
generally to and from France in 1823 and 
every subsequent year ; also for an account 
of the expenses incurred in the maintes 
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nance of the Preventive Service, from its | 
establishment up to the latest period at 
which they could be made out. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he had no 
objection to the Returns being furnished, 
and should himself move for the production 
of further returns, explanatory of the sub- 
ject, upon a future day. 


WOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 25. 


Minutes.] Mr. A. Etiis moved an humble Address to 
his Majesty, requesting that the House might be furnished 
with a ‘copy of a Circular Letter addressed by Mr. PEEL 
to different Public’ Offices, in favour of the Society for 
superseding the use of Climbing Boys in the sweeping of 
chimnies; a list of Publie Offices to which the same 
was addressed, and the number of Flues in each that have 
been swept by Boys or cleaned by the Machine, since 
the date of the Circular: shewing also in which of such 
buildings, the Agents of the Society for superseding 
Climbing Boys, or Sweeps that keep Boys are employed.” 
Agreed to. 

A message came from the Lords, requesting a copy of the 
Report of the Committee of Inquiry on the case of 
Sir JonAH BarrINeTON; and a copy of the evidence 
on which the House passed the Bill for Disfranchising 
the Borough of East Retford. 

The Lease of Lands Bill (Ireland) was read a second time. 
The Indemnity Bill was read a third time and passed. A 
Bill to regulate the Importation of Arms into Ireland was | 
brought in by Lord F. L. Gower, and read a first time ; | 
as were a Bill to amend and consolidate the laws respecting | 
Tolls, (Ireland), and a Bill to extend the powers of Grand | 
Juries (Ireland) in the execution of the Act of 58 Geo. 3rd, 
relative to Fever Hospitals. 

Returns Presented. Annual Accounts of Public Expen- 
diture, Consolidated Fund, Public Funded Debt, Un- 
funded Debt, Dispositions of Grants, Arrears and Balances : 
~-Also Accounts of Amounts paid in each of the last four 
years for Half-pay, and Retired Allowances; ordered, 
8th February and 22nd Marech:—Also Accounts of the 
quantity of Spirits that paid Duty in each Kingdom, from 
10th October, 1823, to 5th January, 1850, and amount of 
Spirits Distilled, and of Spirits exported to and from each 
Kingdom, and amount of Duty :—Also Account of Monies 
received in respect of Droits, and from surplus of four 
and-a-half per cent :—Account of Malt charged with Duty, 
and Malt made; the amount of Duties-paid in each collec- 
tion of Excise in the year ended 5th January, 1830 :—Also 
account of Amount paid as Drawback on Malt under 
the Acts 1 and 2 Geo. 4. c. 82, 4 Geo. 4. c. 94, and 6 Geo. 4 | 
¢.58; ordered 18th February :—-Also Accounts of the num- 
ber of acres of Land under cultivation of Hops, and of 
the Hop Duty for i829; ordered 8th February :—Also 
Accounts of the number of barrels of Beer, exported in 
the year ended 5th January, 1830; the quantity made; 
of the number of Barrels exported in each year from 
5th January, 1825, to5th January, 1830; number of Barrels 
brewed in the year ended 5th January, 1850; and nuinber | 
of Brewers in Great Britain; ordered 8th February :— 
Also accounts of the quantity of Soap made in each town 
of Great Britain in 1827, 1828 and 1829, the quantity 
exported in 1828 and 1829, the duty repaid as Draw- 
back allowances made to manufacturers of Silks, 
&c.; distinguishing the hard from the soft Soap and 
quantity exported to Ireland during the years 1827, 1828, 
and 1829; ordered 26th February :—Also Account of the 
contract prices of Bread and Meat from 1819 to the 
present time, so far as relates to the Commissariat De- 
partment; ordered 2nd March :—Returns of the establish- 
ment of the Commissariat on the 1st January, 1817, 1822, 
and 1850, and of all the Appointments and Promotions 
since 1828; ordered 12th March:—Also Accounts of the | 
principal ‘articles charged with Duties of Excise in each | 





| 
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year from 1819 to 1829, inclusive, and the rate of Duty 
on each article; ordered 18th Marech:—The number of 
Passengers to and from Ireland by the Liverpool Govern- 
ment Packets; ordered 17th March:—Also, returns of 
unsettled demands on the funds provided by the Govern- 
ment of France for liquidating the claims of British sub- 
jects, and of the unappropriated balance of the Funds ; 
ordered 18th February:—And the Annual Accounts of 
Trade and Navigation , 

Petitions presented. Against the Renewal of the East India 
Company’s Charter—By Mr. MarsHALL, from three 
different places in the Clothing district of Yorkshire :—By 
Mr. S. WorTLEY, from Wortley :—By Sir M. W. RIpLey, 
from the Merchants and Inhabitants of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. By Mr. H.Davis, from the Licensed Victuallers 
of Bristol, against throwing open the Beer Trade—Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Beer Licensing System. 
By Sir J.Wrorres.ey from the Inhabitants of Stoke-upon- 
Trent, complaining of Distress:—-By Sir W. W. Wynn, 
from Denbighshire, with the same prayer. By Mr. War- 
BURTON, from Bridport, for a reform in the Criminal 
Law :—-By Mr. Alderman WaAITuMAN from the Protestant 
Dissenters meeting in Worship-street Chapel, Finsbury- 
square, with the same prayer. By Mr. W. SmitH, from 
Trivett Axcock, of Norwich, in favour of the Jews :—- 
And by Lord Jonn Russxexy, from the Letter-press 
Printers of Shefficld, praying for a reduction in the 
Newspaper Stamp Duty. The petitioners stated as their 
opinion, that if this Duty were reduced from 4d. to 2d., 
and the Duty on Advertisements reduced from 5s. 6d. 
to 2s. the revenue would be increased. 


Misrepresentation. 


MISREPRESENTATION. | Colonel Sibthorp, 
in presenting a Petition in favour of the 
Selby and Liverpool Railway Bill, from 
the inhabitants of Lincoln, said, he availed 
himself of that opportunity to rectify an 


| error which had gone abroad with respect 


to what he had uttered in the late debate 
on the motion of the hon. Member for 
Shaftesbury. That morning a letter had 
been put into his hands, purporting to 


'come from a_ respectable inhabitant of 


London, and written under the misconcep- 
tion which this inaccuracy in his speech 
had naturally originated. He was repre- 
sented to have stated that Mr. Jacob or 
Mr. Poole would have been roughly han- 
dled in the event of their trusting them- 
selves in Lincoln. But such an innuendo 
he had never intended to convey. What 
he did really say was, that he regretted the 
noble Duke should not have had recourse 
to better means of obtaining information, 
before he depended upon such authorities 


| for the price of Corn as Mr. Jacob, or for 


the price of Wool and Meat as Mr. Giblett. 
In noticing this mis-statement, he could not 
forbear to add, that he had no reason to 
complain of the newspaper press generally. 
He should now postpone his notice of a 
motion for the accommodation of reporters, 
until Thursday, the 13th of May. 
Disrress.| Sir 7. £. Winnington pre- 
sented a Petition from the freeholders of 
Worcestershire, complaining of Distress, 
and praying for an alteration in the 
Currency, and also for Parliamentary 
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Reform, with such other measures as the | 
House might think best calculated to afford | 
them relief. 

Mr. G. Robinson supported the prayer 
of the Petition. He believed as the peti- 
tioners expressed themselves, that the dis- 
tress was not as stated in the King’s Speech, 
partial, but general He was not disposed 
however, to agree with the petitioners in 
their prayer for an alteration of the Stand- 
ard, though he was of opinion that the 
return to the use of metallic money had 
caused much of our distress. The petition- 
ers desired that the standard might be 
restored to what it was in 1797, but on |: 
this subject he thought the arguments of | 
the right hon. Gentleman unanswerable. 
Various changes were indeed talked of, but 
he would give no opinion on any one of 
them till he saw some substantive measure 
brought under the consideration of the 
House. That would be the best method 
for those Gentlemen who had plans to 
propose to adopt, and then every one might 
be able to form a judgment of the proba- 
ble results of their schemes. As to Par- 
liamentary Reform, he would say that he 
desired to sce the franchise extended to 
those large towns which have of late grown 
up, and he would recommend those op- 
posed to reform rather to yield to gradual 
measures than be at length compelled to 
adopt a more extensive reform. He would 
recommend those who wished for reform 
to adopt the same plan, as the surest and 
safest way of accomplishing their object. 

Colonel Davies dissented from the state- 
ments of the petitioners, and expressed his 
regret that they had overlooked the true 
cause of the distress,—namely, the pressure 
of inordinate taxation. They had con- 
tented themselves, however, with expatiat- 
ing on the worn-out topic of the currency, 
without ever adverting to an additional 
repeal of taxes, which all parties acknow- 
ledged to be an unexceptionable mode of 
administering relief. He would venture 
to assert, that not one person in a hundred 
of those who had signed the petition under- 
stood the questions on which he gave an | 
opinion. ‘There was no county less sub- | 
ject to political excitement than Worcester, 
and he was sure that nothing but intolera- 
ble distress could have induced the people 
to petition. It was impossible, under such 
circumstances to say to what lengths people 
might go, and therefore he regretted that 
they engaged in matters which they did not 
understand. | 





Sir F, Burdett differed widely from his | 
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hon. friend who had just addressed the 
House; and if his hon. friend would read 


Distress. 


| the petition, he would find that the peti- 


tioners knew a great deal of the subject on 
which they petitioned. He must, in con- 
tradiction to his hon. friend bear his testi- 
mony to the importance of the petition, the 
subject matter of which he considered well 
worthy of being made the ground of a 
regular motion to be submitted to the 
House. The distress which prevailed 
amongst so large a portion of our hard- 
working population, in his opinion, was 
not to be adequately accounted for by any 
cause but that which had been assigned in 
the petition. Every practical person in 
trade or commerce with whom he had had 
an opportunity of conversing on the subject, 
took the same view of it ; and he was ready 
to make it apparent, that any reasoning to 
the contrary was untenable, and might 
be easily refuted. As to what he had ad- 
vanced in reference to Mr. Hume’s Essay, 
he still maintained the truth of all that was 
asserted, but it must not be supposed that 
he adopted indiscriminately all the opinions 
put forth in that excellent piece of writing. 
He merely contended that the hon. Gen- 
tleman might there collect a principle, 
which would lead him through the mazes 
of confusion in which he was entangled. 
He, however, was not one of those who 
were swayed by the greatness of a name, 
nor had he ever given his adhesion to any 
doctrine without examining and judging 
for himself, however speciously or author- 
itatively it might be urged upon his atten- 
tion. Nullins addictus jurare in verba 
magistri. He thought Hume wrong for 
example, in saying that an increase of cur- 
rency was a proof of increasing prosperity. 
The industrious classes must be affected by 
every change of currency, and all who 
lived by prices must necessarily suffer when 
prices declined. They might therefore 
benefit by a rise of prices, but when that 
was caused by an increase of taxation it 
was an injury, not a benefit to the indus- 
trious classes. Would any man pretend to 
tell him that there was no loss where 9. 
an acre was reduced to 4/., while the owner 
had precisely the same burthens as when he 
enjoyed the former profits? To reduce the 
taxes was wise on the part of Ministers, but 


' the people could not look to any relaxation 


of taxes as an efficient remedy for their 
distress. That could only be found in 
restoring the currency to its former value. 

Mr. Warburton was of a different opin- 
ion from the hon. Baronet, on the ground 
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that every creditor in the kingdom would 
suffer by the adoption of the policy which 
the hon. Baronet and the petitioners recom- 
mended. It should always be recollected, 
that by altering the currency, not only the 
obligations of the State were changed, but 
also the private contracts of all the debtors 
and creditors in the kingdom. To adopt 
the measures recommended by the hon. 
Baronet would only plunder one class of 
people for the benefit of another. 

SirCharles Burrell said, the hon. Member 
was very feeling towards those who might 
be ruined by another change, but he had no 
compassion for those who had suffered by 
the changes already made. He, for one, had 
no doubt that the greater part of our 
present distress, and in particular the suf- 
ferings of the agriculturists, and all the 
industrious classes, had been caused by the 
former change in the currency. He would 
not then however enter into the subject, he 
would only observe that from, information 
which he had received, the proposed alter- 
ation in the Beer duty would completely 
disappoint those who expected that it would 
be attended with any benefit to the agri- 
cultural classes. 

Mr. Bright expressed his surprise, that 
Members of that side of the House should 
consider it a great thing, forsooth, that the 
petitions of the people were favourably 
received, and to him it seemed most arro- 
gant in Members to run down the petitions 
of any class of people. What reason had 
those who asserted, that to ascribe our dis- 
tress to a change in the currency was a 
proof of ignorance, to give for their asser- 
tion. He was of the same opinion as the 
petitioners whom the hon. Member for 
Worcester had branded with ignorance. 
Nothing indeed could be clearer than the 
fact that prices fell when the quantity of 
money was lessened, and rose when that 
was increased. A depreciation of price 
and general distress among the working 
classes had invariably followed a contrac- 
tion of the currency, from whatever cause 
it might have arisen. He did not mean to 
say, however, that a reduction of taxation 
would not alleviate the distress, for it was 
plain that a portion of the charges which 
weighed on the people would by that means 
be removed. He would not assert that it 
was possible wholly to get rid of distress 
by reducing taxation, but he would assert 
that to give much relief a much larger 
portion of the taxes must be taken off. 
Those who had endeavoured to obtain an 
inquiry into the cause of the distress, and 
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the best means of remedying it having 
failed, and having been even reproved for 
their well-meant endeavours, could do 
nothing further than press on the Govern- 
ment the necessity of diminishing taxation 
as much as possible. Profits were so re- 
duced by competition, that the capitalist 
could not give high wages. The whole 
mass of the labourers were in a sad state of 
poverty, and till means were found to 
improve their condition the country would 
know no returning prosperity. In former 
times the discovery of the mines of Louth 
caused a universal rise of prices ; those mines 
were now deficient, and a universal fall of 
prices had followed. He thought then that 
our distress had two causes, one permanent 
and the other temporary; the permanent 
cause was the law altering the currency, 
the temporary cause was the diminished 
quantity of the precious metals. The 
latter cause affected all countries ; the for- 
mer made the distress of England peculiarly 
great, and affected, through her complicated 
mercantile relations, all the countries of the 
trading world. He attributed the distress 
felt in America, in France, and in Sweden, 
to the lessened supply of the precious 
metals. To meet the peculiar circum- 
stances of England a large reduction of 
taxation was necessary, and some temporary 
means of supplying the expenses of the 
State. He did not mean a Property-tax, 
for to that he should always be opposed, 
but there were means well known to those 
conversant with the money market, which 
considering the great quantity of superfluous 
capital then in the country, might be ad- 
vantageously had recourse to. Some tempo- 
rary expedients to meet temporary causes, 
might ultimately restore the country to a 
sound and prosperous state. 

Colonel Davies complained of the lon. 
Member having misrepresented what he 
had said of the petitioners. 

Sir F. Burdett said, his hon. friend had 
also misunderstood what fell from him. 

Sir M. IW. Ridley protested against the 
doctrine of the hon. Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warburton) that it would be an act of 
injustice to revert to the former standard, 
though he admitted that it might be incon- 
venient. We had already committed in- 
justice, and he thought that it would not be 
more than an act of justice, to place those 
who had been affected by the change al- 
ready made in the currency, in the situation 
they would have stood in, but for that 
change. 

Mr. Davenport maintained, that the ex 
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traordinary change of price that had taken 
place within the last seven years was the 
consequence of the change in the Currency 
system. With respect to our prosperity, he 
could state on unquestionable authority that 
within three years the diminution of but- 
cher’s meat had amounted to one-third, as 
he had calculated from the sales of eighteen 
butchers. Since the House came to a deci- 
sion not to inquire into the state of the coun- 
try, he had received letters from Cheshire, 
Staffordshire, and Westmorland, which 
were worthy the attention of the House, 
on account of the view they gave of the 
state of the country. The principal pro- 
duce of the latter is sheep, and the fatter 
ones did not now fetch the sum the lean 
ones were bought for last Autumn. The 
price of cattle was depreciated to the amount 
of 8s. a head, and what fetched 28s. last 
year, only brought 20s. this. The grazing 
land of Cheshire, which let in 1828 for 20s., 
might now be hired for 16s. The increase 
of tolls had been mentioned as a proof of 
returning prosperity, but in many cases the 
rate of tolls had been raised, and on the 
Stourbridge road, near Birmingham, the tolls 
had fallen off. Another fact worthy of notice 
was, that a quartity of blocks and other 
cotton-printing machinery, which sold last 
year for 10,0002. was resold this year for 
the very trifling sum of 2i/. He would 
only add, that land near Birmingham, which 
seven years ago was let for 24s. now lets 
for only 11s. 

Lord John Russel said, the hon. Member 
for Westminster seemed to think that the 
House had not treated the question of the 
Currency fairly. [Sir F. Burdett said, that 
was not what he said] At least, the noble 
Lord continued, he so understood the hon. 
Baronet. If that were the case the fault 
must be attributed to the hon. Member for 
Shaftesbury, who made a speech which 
turned altogether on that topic; but con- 
cluding with a general motion on the state 
of the currency, he lost the votes of those who 
were averse from altering it. He was sur- 
prised that hon. Members who ascribed all 
the evils of the country to the change in the 
currency did not bring forward a substan- 
tive proposition respecting it, which might 

-afford the House an opportunity of again 
expressing a decided opinion on it. That 
was the manner in which the hon. Member 
- for Essex acted in 1822, when the House, at 
the recommendation of the President of the 
Board of Trade, came to a resolution that 
settled the matter for some years. If that 
course were now taken, no doubt the argu- 
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ments respecting the currency would be 
fairly met. Even admitting that many 
persons had been ruined by the change in 
the currency, which he, however, did not 
believe, that by no means proved the neces- 
sity of another change. That depreciation 
to which Members desired to return was 
itself an act of injustice, and according to 
their own shewing, gave several persons 
100/. who ought only to have 50/. 

Mr. Ward rose to ask the hon. Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warburton) who had 
been represented to have stated that the 
corporation of the Bank of England and of 
the East-India Company exercised an im- 
proper influence over the city elections, if 
that were so, because he wished to inform 
the hon. Member, if it were, that he was 
labouring under a mistake. He could as- 
sure him that the Bank had never exercised 
the least influence over the City elections, 
and had it done so, those who are supposed 
to be subject to its power would have 
freely expressed their opinions on the matter. 
While he was on his legs he wished to add, 
that his statement on a former evening re- 
lative to the gold currency, included the 
quantity issued by the Bank of England 
subsequent to the last returns. 

Mr. Warburton admitted having ex- 
pressed the opinions alluded to, but he 
meant it to apply to all such great corpora- 
tions, and in that sense he had no doubt the 
remark was correct. He believed, however, 
that at the last City election the Bank had 
exercised no influence. Other public bodies 
however, interfered, and it was a notorious 
fact, that if the Lord Mayor be a candidate, 
his office ensures him 500 votes. ‘The hon. 
Member’s question he understood to apply 
particularly to the Bank, and that body he 
was bound to say did not exercise any in- 
fluence at the late election. 

Petition read. On the Question that it 
be printed, 

Mr. Davenport, in answer to the noble 
Lord’s challenge, begged to say that he 
would, before the close of the Session, sub- 
mit a distinct motion respecting the Cur- 
rency, which would afford the opportunity 
of discussion for which the noble Lord 
seemed anxious.—Petition to be printed. 


Manvuracture oF Arms.| Mr. Lawley 
presenteda Petition from the Gun-makers of 
Birmingham, against the intended abolition 
of the Arms’ Proof-house of that town. This 
Petition, he said, from its importance well 
deserved the attention of the House. This 
persons who signed it carried on a trade 
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that was at one time thought to be worthy 
of much consideration. The petitioners 
expressed great alarm at the prospect of the 
proof-house at Birmingham being no longer 
used for his Majesty’s Ordnance ; and they 
stated that the Government would not find 
it advantageous to take the manufacture of 
Arms into its own hands. The House, he 
thought, would feel surprise at hearing that 
it was intended to remove the manufacture 
of Arms from the vicinity of coal and iron 
mines, to a distance of 100 miles. The peti- 
tioners state, that their capability to supply 
Arms to any extent, was fully proved 
during the war, and as they thought 
they could supply cheaper than the Ord- 
nance establishment at Enfield, the neces- 
sary Arms for all the purposes of war, 
they prayed that the House would order 
that establishment to be discontinued. At 
a period when the Government was re- 
solved to add to the supply of Arms, it sent 
some confidential persons to Birmingham to 
urge the manufacturers to undertake the 
business. They did so, and some of them 
lost by the job about 20,000/. A further 
injury would be inflicted on them by con- 
tinuing the establishment at Enfield, and 
whenever the grant for that was proposed, 
he should resist it. 

Alderman Thompson, in support of the 
prayer of the petition, contended that it was 
necessary that Government should give 
some employment to the manufacturers of 
Arms, otherwise, in the event of a war, the 
means of supply might be found wanting. 
He was convinced that the Ordnance in 
undertaking the manufacture itself, acted 
from the best motives, but at the same time 
he must assert, that Government ought to 
trust for a supply to the private manufac- 
turers. That they were capable of meeting 
its demands was proved by the fact that be- 
tween 1803 and 1815 not less than 3,277,000 
stand were manufactured in this country. 

Mr. Littleton conceived that the supply 
of Arms should be left, like that of any other 
manufacture, to the competition of capi- 
talists, and should not be a Government 
manufacture. For a considerable period 
during the late war, a musket a minute, 
including night and day, was manufactured 
in the districts from which the Petition 
came. Had the establishment at Enfield 
been broken up several years ago, the coun- 
try would have saved a great deal, and he 
hoped, therefore, that the hon. Member would 
persevere, when the time came for voting 
the Ordnance estimates, in his intention of 
resisting the vote for that establishment. 
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Mr. William Smith had no doubt whatever 
of the good intention of Government, but 
he must, on principle, protest against it 
setting up to be a manonfacturer of any 
article whatever. 

Mr. Hume said, that he also was convinced 
that it was very bad policy for the Govern- 
ment to manufactureanything. During the 
war there was some reason for its making 
Arms, but the gun-makers of Birmingham, 
and other places, were now so experienced, 
and their establishments were so large, that 
they might be safely relied on to furnish 
any quantity, and of the best quality, which 
might be desired. He had frequently 
pressed on the attention of the Government 
the propriety of putting down the esta- 
blishment referred to, and he should be very 
happy to give his support to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Warwickshire. 

Mr. Perceval would only remark, that 
when the Ordnance estimates were discussed, 
he should be able to shew that the Govern- 
ment had good reason for keeping up this 
establishment. He would defer stating his 
views till it was brought substantively be- 
fore the House by the hon. Member for 
Warwickshire.—Petition to be printed. 

Alderman Thompson presented a similar 
Petition from the gun-makers of London. 

Alderman Wood supported the prayer of 
the Petition. He wished to take that op- 
portunity of asking, why a manufacture of 
knives and forks was carried on at the - 
Ordnance Works at Deptford or Lewisham, 
he did not know which, to the injury of 
the Sheffield and Birmingham cutlers, and 
the cutlers of the metropolis. 

Mr. Dugdale said, he did not think that 
putting down the Ordnance establishment 
at Enfield would be of any benefit to the 
manufacturers of Arms, for the Ordnance 
had already a million stand of Arms in its 
possession. As to the knives and forks 
alluded to by the worthy Alderman, he 
could assure him that no such manufacture 
at Deptford, or any where else, was carried 
on under the control of the Ordnance— 
Petition to be printed. 


MANUFACTURE OF Four. ] Mr.Western 
presented a Petition from certain Millers 
in Essex, praying that they might be per- 
mitted to take foreign corn out of bond, for 
the purpose of exporting the flour to be 
manufactured out of that corn, on the pay= 
ment of a duty of 4s. He saw no ob- 
jection against acceding to the prayer of 
the petitioners, provided they gave a good 
security that the flour should be altogether 
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exported, and only the bran and chaff standing for some day which would suit the 


retained for domestic consumption. A pro- 
position of this kind had already been sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trade, and as it 
would be an advantage to the English Agri- 
culturist, as well as the Miller, he hoped it 
would be acceded to. The law, as it stocd, 
encouraged the foreign Miller to the injury 
of the English Miller; the consequence was, 
as he stated last year, that in Essex several 
valuable mills were untenanted. 

Mr. Bramston supported the prayer of 
the Petition. 

Mr. Herries begged leave to remind the 
hon. Member, that the subject involving the 
prayer of the petition had been discussed 
at length in that House, and that the oppo- 
sition to it did not arise from the Ministers, 
but from hon. Members connected with the 
Janded interest. Ministers were on that 
occasion anxious to promote the object the 
petitioners had in view, and would now do 
the same thing so far as was compatible with 
the existing Corn-laws. Government was 
aware that the measure would supply em- 
ployment to many unemployed mills, and it 
was desirous to accede to the prayer of the 
petition. 

Mr. Hume thought the present a favour- 
able time for attending to the prayer of the 
petitioners, and he hoped that the Govern- 
ment would bring forward some measure to 
carry it into effect.—Petition to be printed. 


Canapa.] Mr. Labouchere, in rising to 
postpone, at the request of his hon. friend, 
the Member for Dover, his motion respect- 
ingthe state of the Judicatureand Legislative 
Councils of the Canadas, in order to allow an 
early hearing for the motion respecting 
Taxation, wished to know whether the 
public service would suffer if he brought 
forward his motion on the question of grant- 
ing money. He was particularly anxious to 
bring it on before the sums were voted for 
fortifying Canadz. He was unwilling to 
retard public business, and if that were to 
be the result of his bringing forward his 
Motion, on going into a Committee of Sup- 
ply, as there was no open day until the 18th 
of May, he should be obliged to defer his 
Motion till that day. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, so 
many motions had been brought on at 
various times by hon. Gentlemen on going 
into Committees of Supply, that the House 
had now arrived almost at the Easter holi- 
days without having got through one quarter 
of the Estimates of the year; but if there 
was any Gentleman who had any motion 





convenience of the hon. Gentleman, before 
the passing of the vote for Canada, and would 
postpone it in ‘his favour, he would be most 
happy to meet the hon. Gentleman’s wishes 
by going into the subject. With a view to 
mect the hon. Member’s wishes, he would 
postpone the vote for the fortifications of 
Canada to as late a period as possible. 


Trin By Jury—New Soutn WALEs. } 
Mr. Jephson said, Sir, I had given notice 
of an Address to the Crown to extend the 
right of Trial by Jury to New South Wales 
and Van Dieman’s Land: I now rise with 
great pleasure to withdraw this Motion, as 
it has been rendered unnecessary by the fair 
and liberal way in which I have been met by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. He has 
agreed that an Order of Council should 
forthwith issue, directing that Juries, formed 
of the Colonists, and with all the incidents 
of English Juries, should be granted to all 
defendants in New South Wales and Van 
Dieman’s Land, where the conduct or cha- 
racter of the Government or Governor, or of 
the Executive Council, or anyof its members, 
should be concerned ; also in cases where any 
conflicting interest or party feeling existed 
between the civil and military classes,—in- 
stead of the present Jury of seven officers, 
selected by the Governor.” This ought, I 
think, to satisfy the Colonists, and those 
who interest themselves on their behalf in 
this House ; and I do assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that I receive this concession 
made so freely out of this House with much 
greater pleasure than if a majority of the 
House had forced upon him the resolution 
I had this night intended to move. The 
effect will be very different in the Colony. 
The enlightened portion of the Colonists 
must see that the Government is not one of 
its tyrannical masters; but that there are 
those now whoareintrusted with the manage- 
ment of Colonial affairs who are willing to 
concede their fair desires, and to impart the 
full blessings of a Constitution which is the 
heritage of theColonist. Before I sit down, if 
I might hope that any advice of mine would 
reach the Colonies, it would be this—that 
the liberal portion of the Press in that 
colony should abstain from that coarseness 
of vituperation and harshness of expression 
towards all who are placed in authority 
which I have been sorry to remark in the 
researches I have been obliged to make in 
preparing for this Motion. Such feelings 
are, in all states of society, to be lamented ; 
but in a free country more particularly so, 
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as they must retard that prosperity which 
a more cordial co-operation between the 
governor and governed could not fail in so 
fine a colony to produce. 


Injudicious 


Insupicious Taxarion.] Mr. Poulett 
Thomson, in bringing forward his Motion 
on the subject of Taxation, spoke as follows: 
—Sir; In rising to make the Motion of 
which I have given notice, I have to ac- 
knowledge the courtesy of my honourable 
friend in postponing his very important 
notice ; a courtesy and kindness which I 
should never have thought of demanding 
upon personal grounds ; but which the vast 
importance, as well as the nature of the 
Motion which I have the honour of bring- 
ing under the consideration of Parliament, 
may fairly claim ; especially when, as I am 
happy to remark from what has passed in 
previous debates, the subject has already 
attracted so much attention. — It is painful 
to me at any time to solicit the indulgence 
of the House on my own behalf, and that 
feeling is increased upon the present occa- 
sion, when the importance of the subject, 
of which I propose to treat, renders me 
more than usually sensible of my own in- 
competency to do justice to it, and when I 
shall be compelled by its nature to trespass 
upon the patience of my hearers for a more 
than usual length of time. The deep con- 
viction, however, which I entertain, that 
no subject was ever submitted for delibera- 
tion of greater importance than this, whilst 
it supports me in the task which I have 
undertaken to perform, gives me ground to 
hope that I shall not ask in vain for that 
indulgence which this House is never back- 
ward in extending to those who claim it 
upon such grounds. Sir, I am aware that 
in introducing so large a subject, as that of 
a great part of the taxation of this country, 
to the consideration of Parliament, I may 
expose myself to the charge of presump- 
tion. I may be told, that I am undertak- 
ing a task which does not become a Member 
of this House unconnected with official 
station, and holding no responsible situa- 
tion ;—that I am trespassing upon the pro- 
vince of the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose 
immediate duty it is, to regulate the finan- 
cial concerns of the empire: but I trust 
that the nature of the Motion which I have 
in view will serve to acquit me of such an 
accusation. I do not venture to propose to 
the House any plan of financial reform, 
any positive proposition of change ; I am 
conscious that to do sv would not be- 
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come my situation: all that I shall ven- 
ture to do will be to endeavour to lay 
before the House such a statement, as 
I trust may induce it to think, that it 
becomes it to turn its attention seriously to 
the state of the taxation of the country, to 
take the matter into its own hands, and 
through a committee of its own, to insti- 
tute such an inquiry as will lead to relief, 
if it appear that an alteration in the system 
can effect any; or, if it shall not, at least 
satisfy the people that no such relief can be 
afforded. Neither can I admit, that what 
has occurred during the last fortnight is 
any argument why I should relinquish the 
purpose I have in view, and leave in the 
hands of Government the inquiry which I 
propose. On the contrary, although I am 
fully sensible of the importance of the re- 
ductions which have lately been announced, 
they rather furnish me with an additional 
motive to persevere: for whilst I give the 
Government credit for the full value of the 
sacrifices they have made, I cannot but re- 
gret that the principles which were an- 
nounced by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in proposing them, to which I entirely 
assent, should not have been more fully 
acted upon ; and that, instead of content- 
ing himself with a mere reduction of taxes, 
he should not have endeavoured, by a much 
more extended review of our whole system, 
to relieve this country to an infinitely 
greater extent without any greater sacrifice 
of revenue. The partial adoption, there- 
fore, of measures similar to those which I 
imagine would be recommended by the 
committee which I propose, confirms me in 
the opinion of the propriety of urging its 
appointment, and at the same time relieves 
me from the possibility of being suspected 
of bringing forward this Motion from party 
or interested motives. Far from being ac- 
tuated by any such feelings, my sincere 
wish is to support and encourage Ministers 
in the views which they profess to take, 
and to render them the assistance which I 
think they require, to carry them into effect ; 
I mean the concurrence and the recom- 
mendation of a committee of this House : 
and I may add, that I greatly rejoice that 
I am able, in introducing the statement 
which I shall have to submit, showing the 
extremely injurious nature of a portion of 
our system of taxation, and the absurdity 
and unfitness for the end it proposes to 
have in view, of a great part of it, to be 
able to congratulate the Government upon 
having admitted the principle, and of having 
done something at least to remedy the evil. 
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It seems to me, Sir, that the object of this 
Motionis one which in any times can hardly 
fail of being a most desirable one. No 
man will deny, that when a revenue is to 
be raised at all, it should be raised in that 
manner which will take as little from the 
pockets of the people, and allow as much 
of that which is taken to pass into the 
coffers of the Exchequer, as possible ; nor 
will any one assert, I presume, that in any 
country, and at any time, there can be so 
perfect a system of finance as to make any 
inquiry into the mode of collecting the 
national income needless. Under any cir- 
cumstances then, and in any state of things, 
such an investigation as I propose to intrust 
to a2 committee, would be one of the most 
important, and one of the most useful, 
which any legislative body could delegate 
to a portion of its members. But if this 
be the case, how much more momentous is 
such an inquiry at the present time, and 
under the present circumstances? Let any 
_ look impartially upon the condition of 
this country at the present moment, and 
say, if he can, that such an inquiry is not 
imperatively called for, that it is not un- 
avoidably necessary. It is nothing more 
than an act of justice to those who pay the 
taxes, and of justification to those who im- 
pose them. And how stands public opinion 
upon the point? It is curious, indeed, to 
observe, that there is only one single sub- 
ject upon which all parties in the country 
without the least exception are agreed. 
Whether we look to the petitions on our 
Table, or consult the opinions of public 
writers, or consider the debates in this 
House, we shall find a diversity of opinion 
upon all subjects but one. Some tonsider 
a greater reduction of expenditure neces- 
sary. Some deem further retrenchment 
impracticable. Some believe that relief 
might be afforded by a depreciation of the 
standard, by an issue of paper money: 
others condemn such a proposal as the most 
injurious that could be adopted. Some 
look to a parliamentary reform as a remedy 
for our distress. Some are opposed to any 
change of the kind. Many attribute the 
sufferings of the people to the system called 
Free Trade: the more enlightened and 
more reasoning part of society reject such 
an idea as absurd. In short, upon all these 
subjects a difference of opinion exists. 
Upon one only, whether you read the lan- 
guage of public opinion, conveyed to you 
through the Press, whether you listen to 
the voice of the people, expressed at county 
meetings, or their prayers brought up to 
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the Tableof the House, on one subject only 
is an opinion common to all; and that 
point is—that the system of taxation re- 
quires revision ; that our imposts press too 
heavily upon the productive industry of 
the country. I am not one, who am pre- 
pared to yield obedience to any opinion 
because it happens to be popular: but when 
I find one prevailing sentiment upon a sub- 
ject of deep importance, I feel myself 


‘bound, I hold the legislature bound, to 


consider it with more than common atten- 
tion. I have endeavoured to do so, and all 
the consideration which I have been able to 
give, all the investigation which I have 
been able to make, convince me that the 
opinion so universally expressed on this 
subject, is not less just than it is general. 
In explaining the grounds upon which I 
have come to this conclusion, it is not ne- 
cessary that I should venture upon any 
lengthened review of the state of the 
country. After the protracted debates on 
this subject, which have within these few 
days occupied the attention of the House, 
and in which every possible topic connected 
with it has been discussed, it becomes need- 
less for me to do so. It has scarcely been 
denied, indeed, by any one, that taxation 
is one of the main causes of the suffer- 
ings under which we labour. The hon. 
Member for Essex indeed (Mr. Western) 
has stated his disbelief of this doctrine. 
He thinks, that because a heavier amount 
of taxation was borne during the war, the 
present reduced amount may be supported 
without inconvenience during peace ; and 
his conclusion is (and an erroneous one I 
believe it to be), that therefore a relief 
from taxation will not be a remedy for the 
existing distress. I will not now stop to 
inquire whether the reduction talked of 
has been a real or only a nominal one. I 
will admit for the sake of argument, that 
there has been a reduction of our burthens; 
but admitting this, I differ entirely from 
the hon. Member for Essex, and I am: per- 
fectly convinced that the greater weight 
then pressed less heavily on the industry of 
the country than the lesser amount does at 
present. Are there no circumstances to 
account for this result? Does it follow, 
that because this eountry sustained greater 
taxation then, she is now able to support 
even a diminished pressure? What was 
our condition during the war? Was the 
state of our industry the same? was it not 
indeed quite peculiar? Owing to the dis- 
coveries of science, to the genius of an 
Arkwright, a Hargreaves, and a Watt, our 
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industry had been developed in a manner 
and with a rapidity unparalleled in the 
history of man. Owing to the unsettled 
state of the world, the advantage of these 
discoveries was turned almost exclusively 
to the benefit of England. Our command 
of the ocean gave us the monopoly of the 
commerce of all the universe ; our ships 
were alone the carriers of every nation ; 
our passport alone was respected through- 
out the globe. There was a depreciation 
in the standard which rendered our tax- 
ation comparatively light ; but above all, 
the same circumstances which gave us the 
monopvly of improvement and of com- 
merce, not only confined our capital to our 
own shores, not only prevented it from 
migrating to seek employment elsewhere, 
but made England the rallying point, where 
alone the capital of other countries could 
find a profitable and secure investment. 
No wonder if with these advantages we 
suffered less severely from the pressure of 
taxation! To the state of this country 
during the war may be applied with greater 
truth what was said by Mr. Pitt of its con- 
dition during a previous struggle— 
‘*¢ Per damna per cides, ab ipso 
Ducit opes, animumque ferro.” 

With the peace all these advantages 
have passed away, and we have to meet the 
new state of things under the languor to 
which immense exertion must leave either 
an individual or a country subject. We 
enjoy no more the exclusive use of ma- 
chinery. We possess no longer the mo- 
nopoly of commerce. Our currency is 
again at its standard value. We have all 
the world for competitors in arts, in in- 
dustry, in improvement. Our prices can 
no longer regulate,—they must follow those 
of other countries: but above all, not only 
does the capital of other nations no longer 
seek investment with us, but our own may 
find employment in other parts with equal 
security, and greater advantage. Nor is it 
our capital only, but the skill, the industry, 
the intelligence, which have been raised at 
home, which constitute our wealth and 
form our power, if oppressed here, will 
emigrate elsewhere ; and we have to meet, 
not the competition of foreign industry 
alone, but that of our own native soil, trans- 
ferred to climes where its scope is less con- 
trolled, and its exertions less oppressed. This 
is the danger we have to dread ; and how are 
weto avoid it? I have said that our prices 
must follow those of other countries ; prices, 
I need scarcely say, are made up of profits, 
of wages, and of taxation, which falls upon 
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the one or the other. Wages are, I fear, 
reduced to their necessary rate. ‘Taxation, 
then, must fall upon profits, and so it is. 
We see the rate of profit unduly reduced, 
and the necessary result must be, that our 
capital, unable to compete with that of other 
countries less burthened than our own, will 
seek employment where it can find it unre- 
strained. How then can we hope to pre- 
serve it, and to support our industry, but 
by removing or reducing those burthens ? 
If we refuse to do so, we force the capital, 
the skill, the ingenuity, which we have 
raised with so much care, to seek another 
field, where they can put forth their 
powers unmolested and unimpeded. We 
sacrifice the natural advantages we possess 
in our insular position, in our mines of coal, 
and of iron, the acquired advantages of our 
accumulated capital, our skill, our priority 
of industry and of art. We must sink in 
the scale of nations. Nor is this idle specu- 
lation. The history of the world reads us 
a lesson not to be disdained. No one can 
have studied this subject even but a little, 
without being struck with the similarity of 
the circumstances in which this country is 
now placed, and those of Holland, during 
the last century. Whoever will take the 
trouble attentively to peruse that admirable 
work of M. de Luzac, “‘ La Richesse de la 
Hollande,” will there see the operation of 
an erroneous system of taxation on the 
industry and condition of that country. 
Holland was formerly situated nearly as we 
are now. It had emerged from lengthened 
and expensive wars with a heavy burthen 
of public debt. It had not a numerous 
poor, but their place in its expenditure was 
supplied by the necessity of keeping up the 
dykes. From the foremost place in com- 
merce and manufactures amongst the na- 
tions of the world, its industry declined 
gradually but steadily ; and by that writer, 
as by all who have discussed the subject, 
that decline was accurately traced to one 
cause—oppressive taxation. So great was 
the anxiety of the Dutch government to 
acquire information on this important sub- 
ject, that various commissions were ap- 
pointed for the express purpose; one of the 
most interesting reports from which was 
that made by a commission appointed in 
1751, in the reign of William 4th, from 
which I shall, with the leave of the House, 
read the following extract, so applicable 
does it appear to me to the condition of this 
country at present. The extract is from a 
report of a committee appointed to inquire 
into the best means of amending the com- 
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merce of the republic. It says, “ The op- 
pressive taxes, which have, under various 
denominations, been imposed on trade, must 
be placed at the head of all the causes that 
have co-operated to the prejudice and dis- 
couragement of our commerce and manu- 
factures ; and it may justly be said, that it 
can only be attributed to that, that the 
trade of this country has been diverted out 
of its channel, and transferred to our neigh- 
bours, and must daily be still more and 
more alienated, unless the progress thereof 
be stopped by some quick and effectual 
remedy.” This was the language of those 
who inquired most closely into the subject 
in Holland. Let us at least guard ourselves 
iv time from the chance of being called 
upon to institute similar inquiries some 
years hence, and of receiving a similar ex- 
planation. But I may, perhaps, be told,— 
This is all very true: taxation is clearly an 
evil: we know it; but we have entered 
into engagements ; we have plighted our 
faith. It is here that I wish to meet my 
opponents. I agree with what was said by 
the hon. Member for Callington on a for- 
mer night, upon the necessity of maintain- 
ing inviolably the public faith. I entirely 
concur with him. I go further; for I 
should say, although you are oppressed by 
this heavy responsibility, I am not only 
ready to maintain that amount of revenue 
which is requisite to support it, which may 
be necessary to uphold all establishments 
conducive to the dignity, safety, and honour 
of this country, but I am prepared to assert, 
that under a good system all these burthens 
may be rendered light, and not only the ex- 
isting engagements of thecountry religiously 
adhered to, but that she may be placed in 
a situation to make further exertions if ne- 
cessary, and wield a greater power than 
ever she did before. It is not of the amount 
of revenue that I complain: it is not of the 
extent of taxation. It is not the sum of 
money which passes into your treasury,— 
it is the manner in which you raise it, 
which checks your industry, destroys your 
energy,and must leave you at last to ruin 
and poverty. It is not by the amount of 
taxation that the injury which it inflicts 
is to be measured,—it is by its effects. It 
is the incidence of taxation to which we 
have to look. This is the only standard by 
which we can measure the taxation of any 
country ; and this has been the concurring 
opinion of all who have studied the subject. 
We find it in our own country ; we find it 
in others. I have already referred to the 
state of Holland, I might appeal to France 
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and Spain. All the writers upon Spain, 
Ulloa, Usteritz, and others, concur in 
opinion that the decline of that country was 
more to be attributed to the imposition of 
the Alcavala, the most odious tax ever im- 
posed in any country, than to any other 
circumstance whatever; and the flourish- 
ing condition of Catalonia and Valencia, 
where it did not exist, amply confirm this 
view. Sully, Vaubanc, Turgot, and others, 
agree in attributing the miserable condition 
of France to the system of taxation more 
than to any other cause; but to the inci- 
dence, and not to the amount. Sully 
showed, that in order to raise a revenue of 
30,000,000 francs, 150,000,000 were ac- 
tually taken from the people. When M. 
Turgot came into the administration, he 
had an exact calculation made of the ex- 
pense required for keeping up the roads: he 
found that it would amount to 10,000,000 
francs ; whilst it appeared that by the 
system of Corvée the execution of repairs 
was carried on at an expense of 40,000,000 
tothe people, Turning to English author- 
ities, I find that on the importance of the 
incidence of taxation, Adam Smith has the 
following passage, with which I must 
trouble the House. “ Every tax ought to 
be so contrived as both to take out and keep 
out of the pockets of the people as little as 
possible, over and above what it brings into 
the public treasury of the State. A tax 
may either take out or keep out of the 
pockets of the people a great deal more 
than it brings into the public treasury, in 
the four following ways :—First, the levy- 
ing of it may require a greater number of 
officers, whose salaries may eat up the 
greater part of the produce of the tax, and 
whose perquisites may impose another ad- 
ditional tax upon the people. Secondly, it 
may obstruct the industry of the people, 
and discourage them from applying to cer- 
tain branches of business which might give 
maintenance and employment to great mul- 
titudes. While it obliges the people to pay, 
it may thus diminish, or perhaps destroy, 
some of the funds which might enable them 
more easily to do so. Thirdly, by the for- 
feitures and other penalties which those 
unfortunate individuals incur who attempt 
unsuccessfully to evade the tax, it may fre- 
quently ruin them, and thereby put an end 
to the benefit which the community might 
have received from the employment of their 
capitals. Fourthly, by subjecting the people 
to the frequent visits and odious examina- 
tion of the tax-gatherers, it may expose 
them to much unnecessary trouble, yexa- 
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tion, and oppression ; and though vexation 
is not, strictly speaking, expense, it is cer- 
tainly equivalent to the expense at which 
every man would be willing to redeem him- 
self from it.” Let the House but examine 
our present system, and say how far it 
agrees in almost every respect with the 
description of that kind of taxation, which 
Adam Smith so justly deprecates. How 
are the taxes raised in this country, in which 
it should be our peculiar .care to throw no 
impediment in the way of the productive 
employment of our capital and of ourlabour? 
Let Gentlemen look at the Returns upon 
the Table, which show that 6,000,000/. 
of taxes are levied upon raw materials and 
upwards of 2,000,000/. on your own manu- 
factures.* Nor is it surprising that our 
system should be faulty. If anyone feel as- 
tonishment, let him consult the history of 
British taxation, and he will cease to enter- 
tain any. By far the greater part of our 
taxes were imposed during a period of ex- 
citement and of disturbance, whilst we 
were struggling for our existence, and only 
thought how to meet the exigency of the 
passing hour. In the year 1793 the whole 
Revenue raised was only 17,000,000/., and 
this amount was carried rapidly in the 
course of a few years by successive taxation 
to the enormous sum of 70,000,000/. No 
wonder then that true principles should 
have been lost sight of, and that the system 
then adopted upon the pressure of the 
moment should have been faulty in every 
respect. Let me not be told that Mr. Pitt 
gave the sanction of his name to such mea- 
sures: I know he did; but it was in de- 
fiance of his own principles, and in contra- 
diction of his own recorded opinions. I 
know, that yielding to the necessities of 
the times, urged on by a desire of providing 
means for a war, every year of which he 
believed would be the last, he departed 
from the principles which, in better times, 
had guided his policy. But it is to those 
times, from 1783 to 1793, that I would 
appeal. Were Mr. Pitt now alive, I would 
call upon him to support my proposition 
upon the principles which he himself then 
laid down, when he carried those measures 
into execution, upon which, now that the 
spirit of party has died away, his fame as a 
financier (and as a financier only) is ac- 
knowledged to rest—his two great mea- 
sures, the Commutation Act, and the Com- 
mercial Treaty with France. Fatal, indeed, 
has it been to this country, that events in- 
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terposed to prevent him from following up 
such policy as this. Butif the sound judg- 
ment of Mr. Pitt yielded to the pressure 
of the great struggle in which we were 
engaged, no wonder if his successors should 
have committed similar errors, and that we 
should see each succeeding Chancellor of 
the Exchequer wield his power without 
regard to any principle or any interest. It 
was reserved, indeed, for Mr. Vansittart to 
show by his administration the soundness 
of Swift’s remark, that the arithmetic of the 
Exchequer is not like the arithmetic of 
common life: for him it was reserved to 
despise the principles of philosophers and 
statesmen, to disregard the experience of 
all previous times, and assume as a mathe- 
matical proposition, that by doubling his 
rates of duties he would double his revenue. 
But I shall not stop to blame the minister, 
and still less to impugn the Parliament who 
could sanction his measures. It is easy, 
indeed, to believe, that the statesmen who 
could gravely propound the astonishing pro- 
position, that the one-pound note and a 
shilling were worth the guinea, which was 
currently sold at twenty-seven shillings, 
and the House of Commons which could 
sanction such a monstrous absurdity, should 
not have been difficult in coming to an un- 
derstanding upon other matters of finance 
as preposterous and as ridiculous. My 
wish, however, is not to find fault with the 
Minister or with the Parliament, but to 
expose the errors of both, and apply a re- 
medy. Itis only necessary, indeed, for the 


Taxation. 


_House to make itself acquainted with the 


subject, to see the propriety of reviewing 
it. The manner in which, in the days to 
which I allude, taxation was treated is truly 
ludicrous. The legislature seemed to treat 
taxes as an amusing game, and the House 
will scarcely believe the various changes, 
the tricks, the experiments of all kinds, to 
which, in the course of a few years, the 
taxation of the most important articles of 
our consumption have been repeatedly sub- 
jected. Let me just state a few of them. 
I find that the tax upon Tobacco, one of the 
most important articles of revenue during 
thirty-five years, from 1789 to 1825, has 
been changed eight times. It was once 
350 per cent ; it was let down to 200 per 
cent ; it was raised again to 1,200 per cent ; 
and let down again to 800 per cent. 
Wine, during the same period, waschanged 
ten different times in England; eleven in 
Ireland, Foreign Spirits in twenty years 
were altered eleven times ; Sugar in thirty 
years seventeen times ; Tea seven times ; 
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and Glass five times. Surely here we have 
proof that our taxation has been imposed 
without much consideration, and upon no 
very definite principles. This is what I 
propose to consider. In proceeding to state 
my views, and the course which I should 
recommend to be taken, I shall, I fear, have 
to enter into a detail of figures, which I 
trust the House will pardon ; but it is by 
figures and by facts that this question must 
be decided, and not by rounded periods, or 
by eloquent sentences. I propose to divide 
the taxes, which I shall have to consider, 
into two branches. First, those which press 
most injuriously on the raw materials used 
in our manufactures, or on the manu- 
factures themselves, and which ought to be 
repealed altogether; and, secondly, the 
class of taxation which is the principal ob- 
ject of my Motion, and to which I wish to 
call the particular attention of the House ; 
those taxes, of which the rates are far too 
high, and a great reduction in which will, 
I shall be able, I hope, to show, be followed 
by no reduction whatever of revenue. 

I begin, then, Sir, with the taxes upon 
such articles as I consider in the light of 
raw materials, or manufactures, and which 
press hard upon the industry of the coun- 
try; many of them unfit to be objects of 
taxation at all, in my judgment; and others 
exposed to such obnoxious, and harassing, 
and expensive regulations, as to make them, 


in a national point of view, not worth the | 


trouble and expense of collecting. I shall 
instance but a few, but these the most 
injurious. To begin with Timber. 
nett revenue from that is about 1,550,0001. ; 
an enormous sum to be levied on an article 
which necessarily enters into our buildings, 


our ships, and must be of the first necessity | 
in the industry of the country. But I do not | 


find fault with its amount: my objection 
is to the manner in which it is imposed. 


By the papers laid upon the Table of the | 


House it is clearly shown, that by our 
impolitic exclusion of the timber of the 
Baltic, except at a scale of duty amounting 
almost to a prohibition, we tax the con- 
sumers of this country to the extent of 
1,500,000/. more for the supposed benefit 
of a particular class, but which is in reality 
as much a dead loss to the country as if it 
were thrown into the sea.* Nor is this 
the only evil; for whilst you force the 
consumer to pay an exorbitant price, you 
make him take an inferior article, quite 
untitted for the purposes for which he re- 
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quires it. This is one of the blessings we 
owe to Mr. Vansittart’s administration, 
who by his proceedings in 1809, 1810, and 
1813, on the vain pretext of ensuring a 
supply and rendering us independent of 
foreign aid, imposed this tax upon the 
country, forced a bad article upon the con- 
sumer, and destroyed a trade which gave 
employment in 1809 to no less than 
428,000 tons of British shipping, or one- 
fourth of the commercial navy of the 
kingdom.* 


Taxation. 


1 shall not, however, dwell 
upon this article, because I am aware that 
there are political considerations, however 
futile in my opinion they may be, which 
are involved in its discussion, and because 
the subject is of such magnitude, and of 
such importance, as to be worthy of a 
separate discussion ; and I cannot believe 
that it will not soon obtain one. I shall 
only affirm my belief, that by changing the 
system, by re-opening the trade to the 
Baltic, you have it in your power to relieve 
the consumer to a great extent, and to in- 
crease your revenue at least one-half. 

The next article to which I come in- 
volves purely financial considerations. It 
is Hemp; the duty on which amounts to 
only abcut 70,0001. The rate is about 
4]. 13s. per ton, or about sixteen per cent. 
The House will recollect, that I last year 
called their attention to this subject. The 
duty levied on this article is at once the 





The | 


most absurd and the most monstrous of any 
in your Customs; for whilst you tax an 
| article in its raw state, not produced at 
home, of the first necessity for the greatest 
| interest of this country, your marine, you 
admit it in a manufactured form to be used 
in your shipping, if purchased and manu- 
factured abroad. You hold out a premium 
to the manufacturers of foreign countries, 
_ whilst you deny to your owneven an equality 
of position as regards the raw material, 
which might give them a chance of fair 
competition. This is indeed breaking not 
only every sound principle, but even those 
principles which have hitherto guided your 
policy ; and the result I need scarcely add 
has fully proved the wisdom of your law ; 
your marine suffers, your importation has 
declined to one-half, and your own manu- 
facturers are ruined. 

I come next to Soap, the gross duty on 
which I find to be, in 1828, the last year 
I have an account of, 1,414,954/.; the 
nett only 1,210,754/. The duty on hard 
soap (and the revenue onsoft soap is next to 


| 





* See Parl. Paper, 1828. 


* See Lords’ Report on Foreign Trade. 
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nothing) is $d. per lb. or from 110 to 130 
per cent, or in some cases even more. This 
is a large sum, and I must fairly own that 
I do not think it at all an unfit object of 
revenue. But it is clear that the duty is 
far too high to answer the purpose, and 
the regulations for collecting it lead to 
frauds of the grossest description. There 
is no duty in Ireland, and it is notorious 
that a large quantity of soap is smuggled 
back again from that country into Eng- 
land. There is no fixed rule for the col- 
lection of the revenue: there are no less 
than seven different modes of levying it: 
in London there is one way, in Liverpool 
another, in Hull a third, and so on. This 
is meant to avoid fraud, and the result is 
to invite it, and of course to harass the fair 
trader. I know of two houses who avail 
themselves of some of the existing regula- 
tions to carry on an extensive business en- 
tirely with the capital of the Government. 
I will shortly explain how. There is a 
drawback on the exportation of soap to 
Ireland, which is paid immediately, whilst 
the duty is not required until the expira- 
tion of six weeks from the manufacture of 
the soap. Two houses in Liverpool ex- 
porting their soap to Ireland, immediately 
after it is made receive the drawback, which 
exceeds in amount the value of the soap, 
and which they have not to pay in the 
shape of duty for nearly five weeks, during 
which time therefore they hold in their 
hands the capital of the Government, and 
actually trade with it. But there is no end 
to the various frauds which arise under this 
system. I should tire the House were I 
to enter into a further detail of them. I 
will only remark, that I am satisfied if the 
duty be reduced to 60 or 70 per cent at 
the outside, if it be levied equally over 
the United Kingdom, and above all if the 
regulations be simplified, your revenue 
would rather increase than diminish. But 
if I pass by this duty so casily, I cannot 
do so with the next article I come to, one 
which enters largely into the manufacture 
of soap—Barilla—the duty on which was, 
in 1828, 59,249/.; at a rate, in spite of 
late reductions, of 100 per cent. That duty 
was avowedly imposed for the exciusive 
benefit of a few families in Scotland, who 
vainly hoped to protect the manufacture of 
kelp. This plan has completely failed: for 
whilst the manufacturer has been oppressed, 
the producer of kelp has quite lost his 
market, since he has been met by the intro- 
duction of a factitious alkali, or what is 
called Soude Factice, which has completely 
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undersold him. Is it to be borne, that for 
the sake of protecting nominally a few 
individuals, or to raise such a miserable 
duty, you should oppress one of your most 
important branches of manufacture ? 

I may be told, perhaps, that this is a trifle. 
Not so, however, is the next article to which 
I shall allude, that of sea-borne Coals, the 
nett duty on which in 1828 amounted to 
833,072/. It is quite impossible to justify 
the continuation of this tax for one hour. 
Since its imposition, circumstances have 
entirely changed ; and whoever will refer 
to the debates which took place so often 
upon this subject, will find that the grounds 
on which it was defended are completely 
different from those of the present day. At 
the various periods at which this duty was 
imposed,—for instance, during the early 
periods of the war,—coals were principally 
used for fuel; and although the tax fell 
heavily on individuals, and affected their 
comforts, it did not operate on the manu- 
factures of the country. But now, when 
that article has become so important in 
this respect, is it politic, is it just, to compel 
manufacturers to establish themselves in 
inland parts, where they can obtain coals 
at a cheap rate, and to prevent them from 
fixing their works on the coast or in the 
capital? On what principle of equity or 
of justice can you call on the manufacturer 
of Norwich or of London to pay a duty 
on an article from which you exempt his 
neighbour at Manchester or at Paisley ? 
Whoever will inquire but briefly into this 
subject, will see the injurious effects of 
this duty. In the glass manufacture, for 
example, it has completely driven the 
manufacturer of the metropolis from the 
coarser to the finer kind of goods. Under 
the general use of steam power, which 
prevails more or less through every branch 
of industry, it must seriously injure almost 
every manufacturer who comes within its 
operation. It is, I maintain, utterly in« 
defensible ; and I should propose its re- 
moval with as little delay as may be. 
I shall not trouble the House with any 
more remarks upon the taxes on raw ma- 
terials. I holdin my hand a list of two 
hundred and seven, many of which could 
in my opinion be most advantageously dis- 
pensed with, and others essentially re- 
duced ; but I shall call its attention to the 
taxes on those articles of manufacturing 
industry which are peculiarly oppressive, 
and peculiarly deserving of inquiry—I 
allude to those on Glass, Paper, and Printed 
Calicoes. 

2F2 
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The gross duty on Glass for the year 
1828 amounted in Great Britain (I exclude 
Ireland as it is a mere trifle ; only 20,000/. 
and has been lately imposed) to 953,2571. ; 
the nett duty to 577,725l. the difference 
being either returned or sacrificed in the 
collection. And here I would entreat the 
House to remark, that for the sake of such 
a sum as half a million, a charge of collec- 
tion on nearly a million is incurred. The 
duty is 6d. per lb. on Flint, but equal to 
7d. from the mode of its collection: in 
other words, upwards of 100 per cent ; the 
glass, when made, selling for 1s. to 14d. 
This too is a very much reduced duty from 
what it was; and here the House will 
observe an admirable illustration of the 
effect of heavy duties on consumption, and 
consequently on revenue. In 1794, the 
last year in which the duty was 21s. 5d. 
per ewt. for plate and flint, and other kinds 
of glass in proportion, the quantities paying 
duty were as follows: 

Flint & Plate. Broad. Crown. Bottle. 
Cwts. 67,615 20,607 83,940 227,476 
The duties were successively raised to 49s. ; 
and at last by Mr. Vansittart, in pursnit of 
his favourite theory, in 1813, to 98s.! 
And let us see the result: in 1816 the 

consumption had declined to 

Flint & Plate. Broad, Crown. Lottle. 

Cwts. 29,600 6,140 55,502 155,595 
In 1825, Government saw a part of their 
error, and reduced the duty by one half, 
still leaving it too high: but mark the 
effect: in 1828, the last year for which I 
have the return, the consumption rose to 

Flint & Plate. 3road, Crown. Bottle. 

Cwts. 68,134 6,956 90,603 224,864 
Still however only about the same as in 
1794. It appears, therefore, that notwith- 
standing the increase of population and 
general luxury, the consumption has been 
kept down by your improvident system, 
and is actually now less than it was five 
and thirty years ago. But here again the 
duty is far from being the greatest evil. 
Let any one turn to the Act, he will find 
thirty-tw6 clauses of regulations, penalties, 
prohibitions, all vexatious to the manu- 
facturer, and all to be paid for by the 
public. I have said, that the duty on flint 
glass is 6d. per lb., the glass when made 
selling for 1s. But the excise officer hus 
the power of imposing the duty either 
when the glass is in the pot at 3d. per Ib., 
or after it has been turned out at 6d.; the 

lass when turned out gaining 100 per cent. 
t is found more advantageous to the re- 
venue to exact the duty on glass in the pot 
at 3d.; and in this way the duty is raised 
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to 7d. Nor is this all: the manufacturer 
is driven by this method into the necessity 
of producing frequently an article which 
he does not want. He makes the fine 
glass from the middle, the coarser from the 
top and bottom of the pot. He frequently 
wants only fine glass, and he would remelt 
the flux of the coarser parts if he had not 
paid duty upon it; but of course he is 
unable to do so. All the glass-manufac- 
turers whom I have consulted agree that 
the whole cost of the Excise to the con- 
sumer, besides the duty, which is 100 per 
cent, is 25 per cent ; and besides, there is 
great inconvenience and oppression from 
the frauds which are daily taking place. 
And observe the effect which is produced 
upon your trade both at home and abroad. 
A manufacturer, who has lately travelled 
through France, the Netherlands, and 
Germany, has assured me, that our manu- 
facturers could advantageously cope with 
foreigners, were it not for the duties im- 
posed by the Government. Labour is as 
cheap in this country, our ingenuity is 
greater, and materials are also as cheap ; it 





is, then, the vexatious onerous duty alone, 
_ that gives the foreiga manufacturer the ad- 
vantage over the English. But the effect of 
| the duty goes further; it operates to pre- 
| vent all imzprovement in the article, be- 
|cause, to improve, experiments must be 
made ; but a man, with a duty of 125 per 
cent over his head, is not very likely to 
make many experiments. This argument 
applies especially with respect to colours. 
A manufacturer has assured me that he 
has never been able to produce a beautiful 
red, because the duties have prevented his 
trying the necessary experiments without 
his incurring a great risk or loss. Thus a 
miserable duty, amounting to only 500,000/. 
and upon which a charge of ten per cent is 
made for collecting, is allowed to impede 
our native industry, to put a stop to all 
improvement, and be a source of endless 
oppression and fraud. I really cannot be- 
lieve that the Legislature will resist such 
an appeal as the manufacturers of this 
article could make to them, or refuse to 
relieve them from the gratuitous injury 
which is inflicted on them. 

I now come to the duties levied on 
Paper, the gross produce of which for 1828 
(Ireland again excluded, where the duty 
only amounts to 23,900/.) 1 find to be 
743,4221, the nett amount 690,544. ; 
from which the charge of collection re- 
mains to be deducted. The duty is on 
some kinds of paper 14d., and on others 
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2id,on others Sd. per |b., varying from 


50 to 150 per cent on the different kinds | 
Surely I need scarcely press ; Excise laws, and I can safely affirm, that if 


of paper! 
upon the House the utter impolicy of tax- 
ing to such an extent an article of such 
infinite importance to this country. It is 
in fact a tax upon science, upon knowledge, 
on the diffusion of education, and of useful 
information. But here again the amount 
of the tax levied forms but a small part of 
the expense to which the public must 
necessarily be put to repay the manufac- 
turer for all the trouble and annoyance to 
which he is subject by the regulations of 
the law under which he carries on his 
business. ‘The vexatious nature of this act 
is almost incredible. I must trouble the 
House with some slight description of 
them in the words of the manufacturers 
themselves. One of them upon whose 
accuracy and honour I can rely writes to 
me thus:—“ We are bound to give twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours’ notice (according 
to the distance the exciseman lives) before 
we can change any paper, and to keep it 
in our mills for twenty-four hours after- 
wards before we send it to market, unless 
it has been re-weighed by the supervisor ; 
to have the different rooms jin our manu- 
factories lettered; to have our engines, 
vats, chests, and presses numbered; and 
labels pasted on cach ream ;—should we 
lose one label the penalty is 200/. I gene- 
rally write a request for five hundred labels 
to the Excise at one time, and should any 
person get into my mill, and steal or de- 
stroy them, the penalty would be 100,000/. 
I believe there is not any kind of paper 
pays more than 20s. per ream duty. If 
the penalty were 40s. it would be quite 
sufficient to answer every purpose for the 
security of the Revenue. We are obliged 
also to take out a yearly license, and a mill 
with one vat pays as much as one that has 
ten.” Another says, “it is no slight 
aggravation of the evil, that the laws arc 
so scattered and confused as to render it 
almost impossible for anybody to have a 
perfect knowledge of them, and frequently 
what is a great anncyance to an honest 
man, is no check to a rogue. It is true, 
the Excise laws are seldom, or perhaps 
never, acted upon to their utmost rigour ; 
but still they confer almost unlimited power 
on those who have the administering of 
them, over the property of all who come 
under their influence ; and I am persuaded 
that they never could have existed, if they 
had affected the whole of the community.” 
This last observation I think well deserv- 
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ing the serious consideration of the House- 
It is in fact the real grievance of your 


there be a law under their influence which 
requires revision, it is that which we now 
have before us. 

But I now turn to the last tax of this de- 
scription, on which I shall think it necessary 
to dwell. The subject has already been 
partially brought before the House during 
the last Session, by my hon. friend, the 
Member for Montrose, in moving for some 
returns, of which 1 shall avail myself—I 
mean the tax on Printed Calicoes. It is 
matter of surprise to me, that this most 
impolitic impost should have been allowed 
to continue, especially when it was declared 
by the Committee of 1818, to be “ partial 
and oppressive, and that its repeal was most 
desirabie.” Who, indeed, can examine it, 
and not feel the truth of this observation. 
Is it credible, that in order to raise a nett 
revenue of 599,069). , a gross tax should be 
imposed of 2,019,7371.? and yet this was 
the return according to the paper on your 
Table for the year 1828! And these figures 
are still far from shewing us the real cost of 
the collection of this tax. That must be 
taken upon the gross produce, and supposing 
the rate of collection for the Excise to be 
5 per cent, which is less than it really is, 
you have a cost of 20 per cent on the nett 
produce of this tax for charges. In addition 
to this, from all the inquiry [ have been able 
to make, the increased cost to the manufac- 
turer is fully 5 per cent upon the whole 
quantity made, so that you have thus two 
sums of each 100,000/. levied on the public 
for the sake of exacting a duty of 600,000/. 
But the revenue is again in this case far 
from being the measure of the injury you 
inflict. The inequality of the tax consti- 
tutes its chief objection. ‘The duty is levied 
upon the square yard at 3)¢. per yard. 
Thus the picce of Calico which sells for 6d. 
duty paid, contributes equally with that 
which is worth 5s, per yard. You levy an 
onerous and oppressive tax of 100 or 150 per 
cent upon the poor, who are the purchasers 
of inferior cottons, whilst the rich who buy 
only the finest kinds pay but 10 or 15 per 
eent. I have thought it necessary, Sir, to 
detail these taxes to the House, as those 
relating to this branch of my subject, which 
I consider most injurious, and the repeal of 
which I should most earnestly recommend, 
as soon as it can be done consistently with 
the revenue required for the wants of the 
country. They amount, after all, to buta 
moderate sum; but the gain to the public 
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from their abolition is not to be measured 
by their pecuniary amount, although that 
would considerably exceed any loss to the 
Exchequer. For convenience sake I will 
just repeat what in my opinion would be 
the amount of both. I take Hemp at 
70,0001., Barilla at 69,000/., Coals 800,0001. 
Glass 577,000/., Paper 699,000/., Printed 
Calicoes 599,000/., making a total of 
2,814,000, but which, deducting the 
charges of collection upon the gross duties 
respectively, cannot produce to the Exche- 
quer more than about 2,600,000/. The 
gain to the public, however, by the removal 
of this amount, I think I am fairly justified 
in taking at a sum of at least 3,600,000/., 
even if we only look to the positive pecuniary 
saving by their having no longer to defray 
the increased cost of every article which is 
subjected to these onerous duties, and the 
vexatious regulations which attend their 
exaction ; but the real gain would be infi- 
nitely greater, if we take into account, as 
we ought, the new employment for capital, 
the skill, the improvement in art which 
would at once be brought into action, if the 
various branches of industry which now 
languish under the pressure of these taxes 
were set free. If I be asked what substi- 
tute I propose in the place of those taxes 
which I desire to see reduced, I should 
reply, that a very large proportion of their 
umount, if not the whole, might be supplied 
by a reduction in the expenditure of the 
country ; but should that not be found 
practicable, there are certainly various 
sources of revenue to be found, infinitely 
less burthensome to the community. The 
bountics on the fisheries, the bounties on 
linen, both useless and mischievous, should 
be abolished, and would constitute a consi- 
derable sum. Various plans have already 
been suggested, and more could undoubtedly 
be found, of raising so small a sum in a way 
much more advantageous to the industry of 
the country. One, for instance, has been 
suggested by Mr. Humphreys (1 mention it 
only because every thing which comes from 
him is worthy of attention), of equalizing 
the duty upon stamps and transfers, and 
applying the legacy duty to real property, 
as well as personal estate; the last item 
alone he calculates would yield 1,500,000/. 
I do not mean to say that I am by any 
means friendly to the adoption of such a 
measure; on the contrary, I should be 
adverse to it in the way he proposes it ; but 
I merely advert to it, or to the plan sug- 
gested by my hon. friend the Member for 
the Queen’s County, to show that if ever 
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the attention of a committee were drawn to 
the whole subject, I have no doubt that 
means would be found of supplying what- 
ever might be required, without taxing 
productive industry to the extent which the 
taxes I have enumerated do. And here, 
Sir, I take the opportunity of saying a word 
on the great question introduced the other 
night by my right hon. friend the Member 
for Liverpool] into his speech,—I mean the 
question of a great mutation of taxation, 
and the substitution of a direct tax upon 
income for a large portion of our indirect 
taxes. I think it but just to myself, and 
but fair to the House, to declare my con- 
currence in the view which he takes upon 
this subject. I agree with him in think- 
ing, that under proper regulations, and 
with sufficient securities, such a change 
would be beneficial in the highest degree to 
the industry and improvement of the coun- 
try: but having said thus much of my own 
individual opinion, which I should be ready 
at a proper time to justify and support, I 
must declare, that the consideration of such 
a plan forms no part of my present Motion, 
and I feel myself therefore by no means 
called upon to discuss it. I shall now there- 
fore pass to the consideration of the second 
branch of my subject, by far the most 
important part of it; the second class of 
taxation which I propose to consider, 
namely, of those articles in which a consi- 
derable reduction of rate may in my opinion 
be effected without producing any falling 
off inthe Revenue. It is to this important 
point that I am anxious more particularly 
to direct the attention of the House, as it is 
upon this subject that I think a committee 
would be eminently useful. The more I 
have considered this branch of our Revenue, 
the more convinced I have become, that we 


| have within our own power the means of 


greatly diminishing the pressure upon the 
people, and of affording them increased 
means of enjoyment without injuring in 
any important degree the income of the 
State. If, Sir, there be one principle more 
clearly established than any other in finan- 
cial science, it is the axiom of Dr. Swift, 
that in the calculations of revenue two and 
two do not always make four, but much 
more frequently only one—in other words, 
that there is a point in taxation, where by 
increasing the amount of your duties, in- 
stead of increasing your revenue you defeat 
your own purpose ; and that on the con- 
trary, by lowering duties which have been 
unduly raised, you not only augment the 
means of enjoyment of the consumers, but 
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you increase the actual amount of your | 
revenue. Wherever we turn in the history | 
of our own taxation, we find this doctrine | 
amply illustrated. Unfortunately we have 
too many examples of the one principle, that 
increased taxation does not increase re- 
venue ; but we have likewise proof enough 
of the other, that augmented revenue may 
follow diminished duties. The history of 
Ireland affords the most striking illustration 
of the first of these rules. A case is there 
established, which is written in characters 
too legible not to serve as a guide to future 
financiers,—one which ought to bring 
shame upon the memory of its authors. 
The revenue of Ireland in the year 1807 
amounted to 4,378,0001. Between that 
year and the conclusion of the war, taxes 
were successively imposed, which, according 
to the calculations of chancellors of the 
Exchequer, were to produce 3,400,0001., or 
to augment the revenue to the extent of 
7,700,000/. What was the result? Why, 
that in the year 1821, when that amount, 
less about 400,000/. for taxes afterwards 
repealed, ought to have been paid into the 
Exchequer, the whole revenue of Ireland 
amounted only to 3,844,0001., being 
533,000/. less than in 1807, previous to one 
farthing of these additional taxes having 
been imposed. Here is an example to prove 
that an increase of taxation does not tend 
to produce a corresponding increase of 
revenue, but on the contrary an actual 
diminution. The contrary principle, that 
for which I contend, is equally well 
illustrated in the later periods of Irish 
financial history; but it is singularly well 
exemplified upon the largest possible scale 
by that of the United Kingdom within the 
last few years, and to that I propose to 
refer. By the papers laid before the 
Finance Committee, it was shown, that 
between the years 1823 and 1827, taxes 
were repealed which should have produced 
a loss to the revenue of 9,182,571/. But 
what was the nett loss? only 3,308,3101. ; 

the enormous difference of 5 874,255. 
being made up by increased cousumption. 
With such examples before us, with such 
facts staring us in the face, can we doubt 
for a moment, that by acting in a similar 
way we may confidently look for similar 
results? Let us examine, then, how far our 
system of taxation affords us the oppor- 
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tunity of following out this principle. 
When we come to this consideration, it is | 
curious indeed to observe the ample means | 
we have of doing so. 
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importance ; but I would first draw the 
attention of the House to the five great 
branches of indirect taxation in this coun- 


| try, all taxes levied upon articles in most 


general use amongst all classes of society in 
this country, amounting to no less a sum 
than upwards of 15,000,000/. ‘These five 
great sources of revenue were as follows in 
the year 1828, the last I have the accounts 
of, for the United Kingdom. 


Nett produce of Sugar Cuisine - £.5,002,000 

3 177,000 
2.793, 000 
2,921,000 
1,699,000 


if rors 
Tobacco ..+.« 
Foreign Spirits 
Wine. ..--.00 

£. 15,592,000 

Now it is plain, that if we can, by dimi- 
nishing the rates of duties on these articles, 
and at the same time not only not diminish, 
but perhaps even augment the revenue,— 
on articles so essentially necessary to the 
comforts of all classes of society, we shall 
be effecting a most important service, and 
conferring a vast benefit upon the country. 
And yet, Sir, I am prepared to assert, that 
not only would that be practicable, but that 
such a result would be inevitable. I am 
prepared to show, that in doing so the 
House could scarcely be said to be trying 
an experiment, or risking any thing what- 
ever; for we have only to go through the 
history of the taxation of every one of the 
articles that I have mentioned, and we shall 
find that each affords the clearest possible 
illustration of the truth of what I affirm. 
This is what I propose now to do; and al- 
though I shall, I fear, have to trespass 
much on the patience of the House, I rely 
upon their indulgence for being allowed to 
produce so interesting a case. 

I begin then with the article of Wine. 
And here I must allude to an opinion which 
wus delivered by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
opposing a proposition of my right honour- 
able friend, the Member for Invernessshire, 
last year, for a reduction of the duty on sugar. 
He contended that an ‘increase of consump- 
tion and of revenue might follow the re- 
duction of duty on an article of luxury, but 
would not, to the same extent at least, in 
articles of general consumption. From that 
proposition I dissent; and I maintain di- 
rectly the reverse. Still, as wine may be 
considered partly an article of luxury, and 
partly of necessity, I trust that 1 shall 
obtain the concurrence of the Chancellor of 





I shall have occasion ; the Exchequer, who maintains his principle, 


by and by to advert to some duties of minor | as well as of those who agree in mine, 
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which I believe to be more correct. Indeed, | consequence was, that the annual con- 


it is only necessary to refer to facts, to be 
convinced that the application of this prin- 
ciple to the duties on Wine would lead, not 
to a diminution, but an increase of the re- 
venue. The House will not be a little 
surprised, I am confident, by the extraordi- 
nary effects which have followed the duties 
that have, from time to time, been laid 
upon this article. A century ago we con- 
sumed in this country, upon an average, 
annually, 14,000 hogsheads of French or 
Bourdeaux wine. It appears, that we now 
only consume, with the present high rate 
of duty, 1,400 hogsheads. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite seems to doubt this 
statement, but I can assure him that it ap- 
proaches as near as possible to accuracy. 
But it is not my intention to refer to 
such remote periods, I come to a calculation 
as to the dutics levied, and the effect of 
their imposition upon this article, since the 
year 1786. Itis to be borne in mind, that 
at that period Mr. Pitt took infinite pains 
to carry into effect a commercial treaty 
with France, and with that view, and for 
the purpose of facilitating the execution of 
that treaty, he lowered, to a very consider- 
able extent, the duties upon French wines 
consumed in this country. That system of 
commercial taxation then introduced by Mr. 
Pitt, had it been persevered in, would have 
conferred great and lasting benefits on 
this country and upon France. Now the 
average annual consumption of French 
wines in Great Britain, separately from 
Ireland, from 1791 till 1793, amounted to 
270,000 gallons; the duty was then but 
3s. Qd. per gallon, the average amount of 
duty was 52,000/.: the annual average 
consumption of all foreign wines for those 
three years amounted to 7,500,000 gallons, 
and the total amount of duty levied thereon, 
to 1,122,0001. In the year"1813, when 
the duty had becn raised 320 per cent., the 
consumption of French wines in this coun- 
try declined from 270,000 to 36,880 gallons; 
the revenue by the increase of duty only 
rose to 73,000/. from 52,300l.; and thus, 
though the duty had been increased from 
3s. Od., which it was in 1791-3, to 16s. 5d., 
that is, though the duty upon French 
wine had been in this manner actually 
quintupled, there had been only an in- 
crease of one-third in the revenue. I will 
now refer to the duties raised in 1820 
and 1822. At that period the duty had 
indeed been lowered from 16s. 5d. to 
lls. 5d. upon French wines, but it re- 
mained at 7s. 8d. upon other wines: the 





sumption of French wines had increased 
to 171,000 gallons—the duty increased 
to 102,000/. yet the total annual consump- 
tion of foreign wines amounted to only 
5,000,000 gallons—the total revenue raised 
to 1,803,000/. Here is a complete proof of 
the truth of the principle for which I con- 
tend. The increase of the duty had been 
followed by a great diminution in the con- 
sumption of wine, but by only a trifling 
addition to the amount of the revenue as 
compared with 1791; for, though at this 
period,—I mean 1820 and 1822,—the 
duty was lowered from 16s. 5d. to 11s. 5d. 
on French wine, which had therefore in- 
creased, it remained the same on other 
kinds, and the total consumption of foreign 
wines in this country had fallen off from 
7,500,000 gallons, which it was when the 
low rate of duty existed in 1791, to 
5,000,000 gallons, and the revenue was only 
raised from 1,122,000/., to 1,803,000/., 
though the duty had, in the interval that 
elapsed between those two periods, been 
raised 320 per cent. Now, what was the 
effect of lowering the duty? In the year 
1825 the duty on French wine was reduced 
to 6s. per gallon, and the duty upon other 
foreign wines to 4s. per gallon ; the conse- 
quence was, that the consumption of French 
wine increased to, in 1828, 550,000 gallons, 
producing a revenue of 136,000/., and the 
total consumption of foreign wines rose to 
7,580,000 gallons, producing a revenue of 
1,506,000. Thus, though the duty was 
lowered 50 per cent you had a positive 
increase of revenue from French wines of 
35 per cent with an increased consumption 
of 300 per cent., and taking all foreign 
wines, the revenue was only diminished 
12 per cent, whilst the consumption was 
augmented 45 per cent. This was the 
case with the duties on wine in Eng- 
land. I will now refer the House to Ire- 
land, where the effect of an increase of duty 
is still more remarkable. In Ireland, in 
the years 1789 and 1790, when the duty 
upon French wine was 33/. 7s. per tun, the 
average annual consumption amounted to 
490,000 gallons producing a revenue of 
62,000. The duty upon other foreign 
wines was then 22/. 4s. per tun, and the 
total consumption of foreign wines at that 
period in Ireland amounted to 1,400,000 
gallons, producing a revenue of 135,000/. 
From that period the duty was successively 
raised to 44/., 54/., 641., 75/., 871, and 1052, 
and at length it was raised by Mr. Vansit- 
tart to 139/., and thus the duty remained 
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until 1814, when the rates were assimilated 
to those in Great Britain. What was the 
effect of this increase of duty? A gradual 
decline, until in the years 1820, and 1822, 
when the duty had been raised to 11s. 5d. 
per gallon on French wine, and to 7s. 8d. 
on other foreign wines, the consumption of 
French wine in Ireland amounted to no 
more than 21,500 gallons, producing a reve- 
nue of 12,3001. ; and the total consumption 
of foreign wines in Ireland amounted to 
only 566,000 gallons, producing a revenue 
of 188,000/. Thus, therefore, though in 
this instance the duty had been raised 500 
per cent, the revenue upon French wine, 
compared with that produced in 1788-90, 
had been reduced one-fifth part; the total 
revenue upon the consumption of wine 
in Ireland had been only raised 30 per 
cent, and the consumption had been dimi- 
nished 60 per cent. In the year 1825, 
when, as in this country, a still greater re- 
duction was made in the duty on wine in 
Ireland, the consumption of French wine 
increased there in 1828 to 55,000 gallons, 
producing a revenue of 16,700/.; and the 
total consumption of foreign wines in Ire- 
land increased to 1,003,000 gallons, pro- 
ducing a revenue of 193,000/. Thus, 
though the duty had been, in this instance, 
reduced 50 per cent, the revenue had ac- 
tually increased 6 per cent, and the con- 
sumption had increased 50 per cent. But 
still the consumption of wine in Ireland is 
less by one-third than it was in 1790, though 
the population in that country has more than 
doubled since that time.* These facts are 
sufficient to prove the utility and propriety 
of applying the principle of reduction to the 
duties upon these articles. I will ask, after 
such instances, whether, if the duty were 
now reduced to 3s. per gallon on French 
wine, we should not still be likely to collect 
a revenue equal to the present? It may be 
said, however, that there is a treaty in the 
way, between this country and Portugal, to 
prevent us proceeding further with such 
reductions, and that it would not be right 
to do any thing in that way now. I do not 
want to have any thing done hastily. I do 
not want the Government to make a sudden 
alteration in the system, but I sincerely 
hope that our interests will not be sacri- 
ficed to the miserable idea of keeping up a 
connection with Portugal, and that no such 
consideration will prevent us from taking 
our neighbours’ produce when they can 
give it us good and cheap, it being quite 
obvious, that they must afford us a market 
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in return for our own. France, it is said, 
would not take our goods in return for 
her wine—but that is absurd. If we take 
her wine, she must take our produce in 
return, or something for which our produce 
has been exchanged. 

I now proceed to a most important article 
—I mean Tobacco. Tobacco has become an 
essentially necessary article of consumption 
amongst the lower classes of society in this 
country. It may be considered by hon. 
Gentlemen as a luxury, but amongst the 
lower classes in this country it has become 
an article absolutely necessary to their com- 
fort; and there is none upon which the 
imposition of high duties tends more to 
lead to a contraband trade. I will show, 
that the principle for which I contend may 
be also most advantageously applied to this 
article. I will state to the House the 
average consumption of tobacco in Great 
Britain at different periods, according to 
the returns on the Table.* In the year 
1795, when the duty was Is. 3d. per Ib., 
the consumption of tobacco amounted to 
10,972,000 lbs., producing a revenue of 
659,000/. In the year 1806 the duty was 
raised to 2s. 2d.—now that duty might be 
considered fair enough, and not too high. 
The consequence was, that it did uot affect 
the consumption, which increased to the 
extent of 3,000,000 lbs., and the consump- 
tion in 1812, the last year of that duty, 
being 15,043,000 Ibs., and the revenue pro- 
duced 1,679,000. Afterwards the duty 
was successively year after year increased, 
until it was actually doubled —that is, 
raised to 4s. per lb.; and the consequence 
was, that in the year 1824, that is, the last 
year before the duty was changed, and a 
reduction made in it, the consumption of 
tobacco amounted to only 13,083,000 lbs., 
and though the duty had been doubled, 
the revenue, instead of being raised to 
3,400,000/., only amounted to 2,627,0001. 
In the year 1825 the duty on tobacco was 
reduced to 3s. per lb. The consequence 
was, that the consumption of tobacco in- 
creased in 1827 to 14,704,000 lbs.; and 
though the duty had been lowered one- 
fourth, the falling-off in the Revenue, which 
should have been 656,500/., was only 
404,000/., for the revenue produced 
amounted to 2,223,000/. In the case of 
Ireland the argument is still stronger ; and 
it is to be recollected that tobacco is even a 
greater necessary in Ireland than it is in 
this country. From 1794 till 1797 the an- 
nual average consumption of tobacco in Ire« 
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land amounted to 7,947,000 lbs. ; the duty 
was then only 8d. per lb., and the revenue 
produced amounted to 215,000/. Now in 
the year 1820, the consumption had dimi- 
nished to 2,582,000 lbs. ; being about one- 
fourth of what it had been in 1797, while 
in the meantime the duty had been raised 
to 4s. per pound.; and thus, though the 
duty had been raised 600 per cent, in- 
stead of producing, as one would have ex- 
pected, a revenue amounting to 1,290,0001., 
it only increased the revenue to 516,0001., 
being not quite double the revenue raised in 
1797. In the year 1825, the duty on 
tobacco was reduced to 3s. per lb., and 
the consumption in 1827 had increased to 
4,041,000 Ibs., and the revenue produced 
amounted to 603, 037/. Thus though the 
duty had been reduced one-fourth, instead 
of producing, as might have been supposed, 
only 387,000, it produced 603,000/. or 
one-sixth more than the higher rate of duty 
produced. The population in Ireland has 
doubled since 1794; and it is only rea- 
sonable to conclude, therefore, that the 
consumption of tobacco should also have 
doubled since that period: yet here there isa 
difference of 4,000,000 Ibs. between the 
consumption now and that in 1794. It is 
quite preposterous to conclude that a popu- 
lation of seven or eight millions would be 
content with a consumption of 4,013,000 
lbs., when a population of three millions, in 
1794, consumed 7,500,000lbs. The article 
being, then, of prime necessity amongst the 
lower orders in that country, it is quite 
plain that smuggling to a vast extent must 
be going on at present in it. I would cer- 
tainly myself propose leaving a duty of 200 
per cent upon this article, but at present 
we have a duty of 900 per cent upon it, 
which only holds out an extraordinary 
temptation to smuggling. According to 
all accounts laid before the House on the 
subject, smuggling in this article in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, is carried at 
present to the greatest possible extent. I 
have heard it stated, and I have the fact 
upon the best authority, that numbers of 
vessels are constantly leaving the ports of 
Flushing, Ostend, &c., carrying contraband 
tobacco to this country. It is a fact which 
was established in evidence before a com- 
mittee of this House, that seventy cargoes 
of tobacco, containing 3,644,000 lbs., were 
smuggled in one year on the coast of Ire- 
land, from the port of Waterford, to the 
Giant's Causeway alone*. In Scotland, the 
smuggling in this article is also carried on 
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to a great extent. There is no doubt that 
the only mode of meeting this system of 
smuggling, and effectually putting it down, 
consists in fairly reducing the duty upon this 
article. I think that if the duty upon it 
were reduced to 1s. or 1s. 6d. per Ib., the 
revenue would be greatly served and smug- 
gling put down. 

The next article to which I shall advert 
is that of Foreign Spirits, which again 
affords the most convincing proofs of the 
principle in question. In the years 1789 
and 1790, the average consumption of 
brandy and gin in Great Britain was 
2,113,000 gallons; that of rum 2,217,000 
gallons ; the duty on brandy and gin. was 
then only 5s., and the duty on rum only 
4s.,and the revenue produced amounted to 
1,000,000. In the years 1816 and 1817, 
when the duty on brandy and gin had been 
raised to 18s. Od., and the duty on rum to 
11s. 6d., the consumption of brandy and gin 
amounted to 900,000 gallons, and that of 
rum to 2,871,000 gallons, producing a re- 
venue of 2,470,000. Thus though the 
duty had been increased nearly 400 per cent 
upon brandy and gin, and 300 per cent on 
rum, the revenue had been only a little more 
than doubled, and the consumption had 
fallen off, notwithstanding an increased po- 
pulation, by one-fourth. But there is 
a still stronger case, in reference to the 
mode in which those articles have been 
taxed. In 1801 and 1803, when the duty 
was 9s. 5d. on brandy and gin, and 7s. Gd. 
upon rum, the total average consumption 
amounted to 5,799,000 gallons, producing 
a revenue of 2,408,0002 In 1816 and 
1817, when the duty upon the former 
spirits had been raised to 18s. 9d. and on 
the latter to 11s. 6d., the total consumption 
amounted to only 3,771,000 gallons, pro- 
ducing a revenue of 2,470,000/. ‘Thus in 
this case, though the duty on brandy and 
gin had been doubled, and that upon rum 
raised 50 per cent, the revenue was only 
increased 2,000/., instead of being increased 
by 2,000,000/, as might have been supposed. 
I shall now advert to the reduction of the 
duties upon those spirits, to show how it 
has acted in increasing the revenue. 
With regard to rum alone. From the 
year 1822 till 1825, the average consump- 
tion was 2,757,000 gallons, producing a 
revenue of 1,544,600/.; in 1826-28, when 
the duty was reduced to 7s. 1d., the aver- 
age consumption of rum increased to 
4,314,000 gallons, and the revenue pro- 
duced amounted to 1,537,000/. Thus, 
though the duty had been reduced one- 
third, the revenue still continued the same, 
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That I take to be acase in point. But per- 
haps it will be said that the increased con- 
sumption of rum was owing to a falling- 
off in the consumption of other foreign 
spirits. No such thing. The total con- 
sumption of brandy, gin, and rum, had 
increased from 4,237,000 gallons, the aver- 
age amount in 1822-1825, to 5,994,000 
gallons in 1826-1828, and the revenue had 
risen from 2,993,0001. to 3,123,000/., 
thus proving that a reduction of duty had 
been followed by an increased consump- 
tion of all kinds of foreign spirits, and by 
a corresponding increase of the revenue. 
Perhaps it will be said that I do not make 
a sufficient allowance for a falling-off in the 
consumption of English, Scotch, and Irish 
spirits, occasioned by the consumption of 
foreign spirits. I am prepared with an 
answer for that objection ; and here again 
I will show, that a reduction of duty has 
been attended by an increase of consump- 
tion and of revenue. It will be found 
that in 1821 the spirits made in Scotland 
amounted to 2,229,000 gallons; the duty 
was 5s. 6d., and the revenue produced was 
727,000. In 1828, after the duty had 
been reduced to 2s. per gallon English, 
the consumption increased to 5,716,000 
gallons, and the revenue produced amount- 
ed to 809,0002. In Ireland, in 1821, the 
amount of the consumption of spirits was 
2,649,000 gallons, the duty was 5s. 6d. 
per gallon, and the revenue produced was 
912,0002. In 1828, after the duty was 
reduced, the consumption rose to 9,937,000 
gallons, and the revenue increased to 
1,395,000/. Here permit me to say are 
instances which admit of no misconception, 
which require no arguments to support 
them! It was given in evidence formerly, 
before a Committee of this House, and pre- 
vious to the reduction of the duty upon 
spirits in Ireland, that 10,000,000 of gal- 
lons were consumed in Ireland, and that 
7,000,000 of that was contraband spirits. 
I quote that fact to show how a fair and 
moderate rate of duty tends to put an end 
to that system which is created and main- 
tained by an immoderate and extensive rate 
of duty. But it may be said that the re- 
duction of the duty on spirits tends to the 
diffusion of immorality and drunkenness. 
Now that I take to be a very idle and silly 
objection. I think that nothing can be 
more absurd than an attempt on the part 
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gestions of that kind to what took place in 
1743 or 1745, when the Gin Act was 
brought in, and when a heavy penalty. was 
imposed upon any one who dealt in gin. 
Yet it was proved that, in spite of that, 
6,000,000 of gallons of gin were consumed 
in London alone. 

There are two articles more to which I 
shall advert, namely, Sugar and Tea. 
Before I do so, I wish to observe, that by 
the reduction of duties upon Tobacco and 
Spirits, we shall not only increase the re- 
venue, but that we shall be thus enabled 
to put down the system of smuggling, 
which high duties encourage and maintain, 
and we can then dispense with the expen- 
sive Coast Blockade guard, which it is ne- 
cessary to keep up at present. By doing 
so, by reducing the duties upon spirits and 
tobacco, we shall equally serve the revenue 
and promote the morals of the country. 
From the evidence of Mr. Dean, an officer 
of the Government, before the Finance Com- 
mittee, it would appear, that the smug- 
gling in these articles alone renders the 
maintenance of the preventive establish- 
ment absolutely necessary; and that for 
this purpose only is the country called 
upon to bear an expense of nearly 
700,000/.. I need scarcely urge upon the 
consideration of the House the great ad- 
vantage that would result to the country 
from getting rid of the whole of that sys- 
tem, and of the demoralizing practices of 
which it is the unavoidable cause. It is 
well known that all along the coast smug- 
gling prevails to a great extent—it is 
equally certain that it arises from the causes 
which I have stated, and that the establish- 
meats for checking it, which they do but 
imperfectly, are scarcely a less evil than the 
offence against which they are directed. 

I now come to the article of Sugar, and 
upon this I shall not feel it uecessary to say 
much ; both because the subject has been 
already so ably discussed in former debates, 
and because I really think that my case has 
been almost admitted. No one surely will 
be found to deny, that if without any sa- 
crifice of revenue we can assist that very 
suffering interest, the great body of West- 
India proprietors, it is our duty to do so. 
But when, in addition to that, we can 
benefit so essentially the great body of the 
people of this country, who more or less all 
consume sugar, I really cannot express my 
astonishment that some reduction of this 
duty should not already have taken place. 
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own officers, say ? Why that a reduction of 
duty is unavoidably followed by increased 
consumption and even of revenue, and that of 
course the opposite result follows an oppo- 
site course. Let us take the consumption 
of sugar in 1801, when the duty was 20s. ; 
it then amounted to 2,773,000 cwt. In 
1821, twenty years afterwards, when your 
population had increased in Great Britain 
from 10,000,000 to 14,000,000 it remained 
stationary, nay, it had rather fallen off, for 
it amounted only to 2,676,000 cwt.; and 
why was this? The price had increased from 
natural causes, and you had raised your 
duty to 27s. During the few past years, 
the natural price of sugar has fallen mate- 
rially, and the effect is visible in the 
increased consumption, which in 1828 
amounted to 3,285,000 cwt. But what 
would be the case if you were to diminish 
your duty to 18s. or 20s.? Is it not 
to be supposed, that with a population of 
17,000,000 in Great Britain, and above all 
with one of 7 to 8,000,000 in Ireland, 
rising in wealth and in means of purchas- 
ing every day, your consumption would 
rapidly augment, and your revenue with it? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in argu- 
ing this question last year, supposed that a 
reduction of duty to 20s. would be followed 
by a loss of revenue of 400,000/., allowing 
for an increased consumption of 500,000 
cwt., I am of opinion, that a far greater 
increase of consumption would really take 
place, and I may refer him to the evidence 
of Mr. Irving, in his lettcr laid before the 
Finance Committee, for a proof of what I 
say. Ihave not the slightest doubt, that if 
the duty were reduced to 20s. the revenue 
would be a gainer and not a loser by the 
transfer. But I shall not go at any further 
length into this article, and I pass to the 
next. 

I mean, Tea. I certainly am not for 
proposing a reduction of the duty upon this 
article as long as the monopoly of the 
East India Company continues, for that I 
believe would only be taking money out of 
the pockets of the public to put it into those 
of the Company. But the trade ought to 
be thrown open, and the enormous duty 
reduced at the same time. I wish too more 
particularly to allude to tea, because the 
history of its taxation furnishes the most 
striking example of the eflects of various 
duties upon it, and serves to illustrate and 
confirm in the clearest manner, the principle 
for which I am contending. In 1745 the 
duty was 4s., and the consumption amount- 
ed to only 750,000 lbs., and the revenue 
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was 151,000/. In the following year the 
duty was reduced to 1s. per pound, and 
the immediate result was, that the con- 
sumption increased to 2,000,000 pounds, 
and the revenue instead of falling off actu- 
ally amounted to 243,000/. From 1748 to 
1783 succeeding Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, disregarding the experience of 
what had then taken place, successively 
raised the duty to 119 per cent at which it 
stood in 1783, when the consumption was 
only 5,857,000 pounds, and the revenue 
700,000/. At this period Mr. Pitt intro- 
duced his celebrated Commutation Act, by 
which the duty was reduced to twelve and 
a half per cent, and let the House mark the 
immediate effect. The consumption rose 
in 1787 to 16,692,000 pounds, and the 
revenue raised was $43,000l. Thus, 
though the duty was reduced to one-tenth 
part of what it was, the revenue only fell 
off one-half. The duty was again changed, 
but it still remained moderate in 1799 at 
25 per cent, when the consumption had 
gradually increased to 24,855,000 pounds. 
Since then unfortunately a different system 
has prevailed; the duty has been succes- 
sively raised to 96 and 100 per cent, and 
let us observe the effect. In 1828, the 
consumption only amounted to 26,000,000 
pounds ; so that although we have increas- 
ed in population nearly to the extent of 
doubling, the amount consumed remained 
but what it was thirty years ago. Can any- 
thing be more striking than these facts? 
And what is the necessary inference? It 
must be, that as the consumption of what 
is called tea has inereased far beyond that 
extent, the article passing under that de- 
nomination must be an adulterated one. 
By the reduction, therefore, of the present 
enormous high duty on tea, we should not 
only benefit the revenue, but we should 
benefit the consumer, by promoting an in- 
creased consumption of the genuine article, 
and by getting rid of the adulterated article 
that is now so common. It was given in 
evidence before the Committee of Smug- 
gling, in 1783, that 4,000,000 pouads of 
spurious tea were sold in this country, al- 
though the consumption of duty-paid teas 
was only 5,000,000 pounds. If that was 
the case then, what must be the fact now ? 
We have, before the East India Committee, 
the evidence of a gentleman, a foreigner, 
well acquainted with the tea of other coun< 
tries and of this, who declares that he does 
not believe that what is called “ tea,” 
which he meets with in inns and shops in 
the interior of the country here, has the 
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slightest infusion of the real plant ; that, 
in fact, it is all composed of sloe leaves. I 
should certainly not desire to interfere with 
the home manufacture; but, seriously, 
such a system of fraud and adulteration 
ought to be put an end to. I conceive that 
a reduction of the duty on this article 
would tend materially to increase the 
revenue; and I scarcely think that any 
one can doubt that such would be the 
result. 

I should apologize to the House for the 
length of time that I trespass upon its in- 
dulgence ; but I consider it necessary to 
state the grounds upon which I seek for the 
appointment of this committee. I make 
no specific proposition ; I merely call for a 
Committee of Inquiry. If I obtain that 
committee, I should like to see these reduc- 
tions made in the duties I have spoken of ; 
a reduction in the duty on Tobacco to 1s. 6d. 
per pound,—in that on Foreign Spirits 
to 10s.—in that upon Tea to 50per cent— 
in that upon Foreign ‘Wines to one half its 
present amount, and in that upon Sugar to 
20s. ‘These reductions, I am. satisfied, 
would be followed by an increased revenue. 

I shall now advert to the article of 
Stamps. I moved, some time ago, for re- 
turns of the amount of stamp duties upon 
Sea Policies, Fire Insurances, and the stamps 
upon Newspapers and Advertisements. ‘The 
stamps paid upon sea policies, in the year 
1816, amounted to 282,000/.; and the 
ships entered inwards and outwards for all 
parts of the world, in that year, amounted 
in tonnage to 3,954,000 tons. Now, in 
the year 1826, the last for which I have 
the returns, the amount of stamp duties paid 
won sea policies amounted only to 219,000/. 
and the amount of tonnage of the ships 
entered outwards and inwards in that year 
was 5,154,000/.; thus showing an increase 
of business to the amount of 1,100,000 
tons, or one-fifth over 1816, and a diminu- 
tion of duty of two fifths. Whence could 
this arise but from our high rate of duties, 
which drove insurers to make their policies 
in the United States or Holland, where 
they could insure at a cheaper rate? I 
know of my own knowledge that such has 
been the case, and that policies are daily 
entered into in the United States, in Hol- 
land, in Germany, and other countries, in- 
stead of being made here, in consequence 
of the difference of the stamp. Can it be 
otherwise in these times, when a difference 
in price of § or 3 per cent is sufficient to 
influence the destination of commercial 
business, and is of material consequence in 
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the present low rate of profit? Now, if 
we reduced to a reasonable extent this tax, 
we should bring back this business to-our- 
selves, and at the same time increase the 
revenue by the change. If his Majesty’s 
Government persevere in this pernicious 
tax, they must send all insurers across the 
water. With regard to Fire Insurances, the 
case is yet more flagrant. The premium 
in the fire insurance offices in London, in 
cases of common risk, iscalculated at 1s. 6d., 
and upon that Ss. stamp duty must be 
paid to Government. This tax of 200 
per cent obviously prevents many from in- 
suring who would otherwise insure. Many 
who would be anxious to insure their pro- 
perty at the expense only of 1s. 6d. per 
cent are deterred from doing so when they 
reflect, that upon that insurance they must 
pay a duty of 200 per cent to the Govern- 
ment. What has, in fact, been the conse- 
quence of this high rate of duty? A man 
having one house, with valuable furniture, 
may even under this duty insure it ; but 
does that hold good with respect to the 
great proportion of risks? Even in those 
cases in which there is but one insurance 
to be effected, the possessor of property 
will be little inclined to pay three times 
the real value of the risk incurred to secure 
himself; but of course whenever that risk 
can be divided, as is the case in farm build- 
ings, in cottages, in many houses belonging 
to the same owner, in all those cases in 
which, by the division of the chances of 
fire, a proprietor may become his own in- 
surer, he will see the advantage of doing 
so, and abstain from applying to an office 
at all, and of course from contributing any 
thing tothe revenue. Does not the amount 
of insurances clearly show that something 
is defective in the system? In 1806, when 
the duty was 2s. 6d., the capital insured in 
Great Britain was 262,716,000/., in the 
ten years ending 1815 it had increased to 
402,360,000/. The duty was then raised 
to Ss., and in the eight following years, 
the last for which I have returns of the 
capital, in 1823, it had only increased to 
420,804,0001.; and the revenue, which 
under the low duty had increased in ten 
yearsfrom 266,000/. to 518,000/. ordoubled, 
only rose from 592,000/. to 631,000/., or 
between seven and eight per cent., though 
no doubt there has been an immense in- 
crease of capital and property in this country 
during that period. If the government 
duty were reduced one-fourth upon fire 
policies, I am sure the revenue would be, 
in that instance, materially increased. I 
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shall now direct the attention of the 
House to the stamp duties upon News- 
papers and Advertisements. My noble 
friend near me has already adverted to that 
subject. But 1 would go further than my 
noble friend, who has recommended that 
the present duty of 4d. upon newspapers 
should be reduced to 2d., for I would 
reduce it to 1d., and I am sure the revenue 
would benefit by the reduction. We can 
only judge of the effect of these stamp 
duties by comparing the state of our news- 
papers and their circulation with those of 
other countries. The inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom lay a high claim to supe- 
rior intelligence, and to a high literary 
character. Now let the state of the news- 
paper press show how the matter really 
stunds. I hold in my hand a return made 
to Parliament in 1821, with regard to the 
newspapers in Great Britain and Ireland. 
It appears from this return, that there were 
then thirteen daily papers in London, withan 
average circulation of 2,200 each, making 
a total circulation of 36,000. By this re- 
turn it further appears, that there were 
334 newspapers altogether in Great Britain 
and Ireland, of which twenty were daily 
papers, to wit—sixteen in London, and 
three or four in Dublin. Strange to say, 
Scotland, with all its wealth and intelli- 
gence, has not a single daily paper. The 
total amount of the circulation of these 
papers was 27,827,000, with a population 
of 23,000,000. Now if we look to the 
United States, we shall find that with a 
population of 10,000,000, the number of 
papers is infinitely greater. It is stated by 
Cooper that there are 800 newspapers in 
the United States, that of these fifty are 
published daily, and that the total circula- 
tion of them amounts to 64,000,000; thus 
establishing the fact, that the United States 
has five newspapers for its population in 
proportion. to one in the British Isles. 
France establishes equally well this im- 
portant fact, the bad effect of our stamp 
duties in preventing the circulation of 
newspapers. There are four daily news- 
papers in Paris, the circulation of which 
amounts to 50,000, and the total daily 
newspaper circulation in Paris is estimated 
at 80,000, while the circulation of papers 
in London averages only 36,000. Yet in 
this country, according to the calculation 
of Mr. Colquhoun, there were in 1812, 
123,000 heads of families, with an income 
of 800/. per year, a number now probably 
amounting to at least 140,000 ; double or 
treble what exist in France or the United 
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States. It would be also most desirable 
that the duty upon advertisements should 
be reduced, it is at present a most unequal 
tax, for the same duty, namely 3s. 6d. is 
charged on an advertisement of one line or 
of fifty lines. This tax is a great obstruc- 
tion in the way of advertising. Undoubt- 
edly hon. Members who have a double 
number of The Times laid upon their table 
in the morning, may be led to imagine, 
from seeing the crowd of advertisements in 
that immense sheet, that no such obstruc- 
tion exists; but I would merely refer them 
to the United States, to show how much 
more advertising is resorted to where no 
duty upon advertisements exists. It ap- 
pears from a statement upon which I feel 
disposed to place the fullest reliance, that 
the yearly number of advertisements in the 
United States amounts to 10,000,000, while 
the total number of advertisements in the 
United Kingdom only amounts to 963,000, 
or about one-tenth of the number that is 
published in the United States. We have 
but to look to the walls of this metropolis 
to be convinced, that no indisposition exists 
on the part of the people here to advertise, 
and to perceive that the check upon their 
doing so consists in this duty. I should, 
therefore, be for reducing the duty, as I 
am sure its reduction would encourage ad- 
vertising, and increase the revenue. I have 
read a letter on this subject from the able 


| and intelligent editor of the Scotsman, an 


Edinburgh paper ; and I quite concur with 
the writer in his views. I would recoms 
mend the perusal of that letter to the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer). I have examined the 
statements which he makes, and I find no 
flaw in them. He proves, I think, incon- 
trovertibly, that the reduction of the duty 
on advertisements would increase the re- 
venue, and that if the duty were lowered 
upon newspapers to one penny, we should 
have newspapers sold for twopence-half- 
penny instead of sevenpence, as at present. 
I am for removing all obstructions against 
the diffusion of knowledge, intelligence, 
and useful information. 

Sir, I have now endeavoured, very im- 
perfectly I fear, to bring the system of tax- 
ation, of which I complain, before the House. 
I have attempted, in the first place, to point 
out such taxes as appear to me to be worthy 
of consideration, for the purpose of effecting 
their entire repeal. I trust that I have 
been able to show to the House, that the 
amount which they yield to the Treasury 
is far from compensating for the charge of 
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their collection, for the barriers which they 
oppose to improvement, and for the injury 
they inflict on the industry of the country, 
and the fair increase of that class of manu- 
factyring skill on which they press. At 
the same time, I am far from proposing to 
lop off even such an amount of revenue as 
they constitute,—as I have said, about 
2,600,000/.,—at once, without that defi- 
ciency being supplied, cither by reduction 
of expenditure, by the removal of some 
improper bounties, or by the substitution of 
some other impost. But still I desire that 
the subject should be fully considered ; 
that the nature of these taxes should be 
narrowly inquired into, in order that they 
may be gradually removed as we are in a 
condition to do without them, or to obtain 
their amount from sources of taxation less 
injurious to the community. Such an in- 
quiry surely is deserving of the attention 
of a Committee of this House. But should 
there exist any doubt upon this point, it 
appears to me that there can be none as to 
the second branch of my subject ; namely, 
the propriety of reviewing the duties upon 
the great articles of consumption which I 
have enumerated, in order to ascertain 
whether their present state does not defeat 
the very object you had in imposing them ; 
and whether, by reducing their scale, you 
may not even augment your revenue, at 
the same time that you relieve the burthens 
of the people. I have been obliged to 
trouble the House very much at length on 
these branches of revenue ; but I trust that 
I shall be forgiven, when I remind them 
that each of the articles to which I have 
been obliged to refer them, furnishes the 
most apt illustration of the principle for 
which I contend, in both its bearings. Each 
of these articles to which I am now anxious 
to apply my principle has already put it to 
the test. In each we have seen, that an 
increase of duty beyond the bounds of mo- 
deration, has invariably produced a dimi- 
nished consumption, and a but slightly 
augmented revenue ; that, on the contrary, 
a diminution of duty has greatly increased 
the consumption, and has been attended 
seldom with any considerable falling-off, 
frequently with even an increase of revenue. 
Am I not justified, then, in maintaining 
that this would be the consequence now ? 
Am I not authorized to hope, that what 
has been shown by experience always to 
follow, would now also ensue? But above 
all, have I not a right to call upon this 
House to inquire into the case, and to apply 
the principle, if it be satisfied of its cor- 
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rectness? That it would satisfy them that 
it is in their power to afford substantial re- 
lief to the people, with but little injury to 
the revenue,—I entertain not the slightest 
doubt. I hold in my hand a scale of future 
duties and consumption, which I have sub- 
mitted to many who are best acquainted 
with this subject, and who agree in be- 
lieving that I have rather underrated both 
the revenue and the probable consumption ; 
—and yet, by adopting the duties I propose, 
—gradually of course,—a relief might be 
afforded tothe people of between 6,000,000/. 
and 7,000,000/., at the cost of less than 
1,000,000/. to the Exchequer. If, then, 
we have it in our power, by the reduction 
of duties, to yield relief to the people with 
perfect security, and without doing more 
than a temporary injury to the revenue ; I 
do not think it possible for any man 
to object to our adopting such a line of 
conduct. Undoubtedly, Sir, I am not 
aware of the course which his Majesty’s 
Ministers intend to pursue upon this sub- 
ject I have already disavowed any hostile 
intentions, or any but the most friendly 
feelings to them, in bringing it forward. 
In proposing that the whole taxation of the 
country should be taken into consideration 
by a Select Committee, as was done in the 
year 1783, and as was the intention of the 
Finance Committee, as I think is manifested 
in their fourth report,—I protest that I am 
actuated by no want of confidence in his 
Majesty’s advisers. My object, Sir, is far 
different ; it is to arm them with greater 
power to do good, and te assist them in the 
praiseworthy object which they have al- 
ready commenced, of reducing the burthens 
which press upon the people. My object, 
in short, on this subject is, to give them 
that power which they cannot exercise effec- 
tually, as I conceive, without the assistance 
of a committee. Sir, I am not sanguine 
enough to expect that the alterations which 
I have taken the liberty of proposing, can 
be made without producing some deficiency 
|in the revenue in the earlier stages of their 
| operation ; a temporary deficiency, and 
| temporary is all that it could be, might 
| perhaps occur during the first year of re- 
| ductions, and for this some expedient would 
| be requisite. Supported by a committee, 





and carrying into execution its recommen- 
dation, the Government might fairly ask 
from Parliament a vote of credit for this 
| purpose ; and that, permit me to say, with 
much greater confidence, than if they were 
acting merely upon their own responsibility. 
There is another reason which I consider to 
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be a justification for asking to go into this 
committee, and which induces me to prefer 
this course. There are a great variety of 
interests deeply concerned in this subject ; 
all of which may be fully heard in the 
committee, and their different claims impar- 
tially decided on. We should have an op- 
portunity, amongst other things, of exam- 
ining into the extent of smuggling, and into 
the various frauds on the revenue, occasioned 
by the imposition of high duties,—subjects 
which could be brought before a committee 
with a chance of obtaining a much fuller 
investigation than they could by any possi- 
bility obtain from the members of Go- 
vernment, who are necessarily engaged 
with many other various and important 
occupations. Whatever the determination 
of Government may be upon this Motion, 
Sir, I trust that the tone and temper of my 
observations may make them sensible that I 
am only desirous to carry that object which 
they and I equally profess to have at heart 
—I mean, the reduction of such duties as 
press most heavily on the productive indus- 
try of the country. What the determination 
of his Majesty’s Government may be on 
this subject, I repeat, I shall not presume 
to augur; but I trust that, be the decision 
of the Government what it may, the House 
will support me in the Motion which I have 
made for nominating a committee for the 
purpose of inquiring into this subject, and 
of having it laid open before them. In 
calling for an inquiry into the system of 
taxation, I appeal for support to those, who, 
on a late occasion, voted for the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s proposal for a committee to inquire 
into the extent and causes of the national 
distress, and to report whether any and 
what remedies could be applied for its 
relief. I offer them here a Motion which 
goes practically to the object which they 
had in view. 
have an opportunity, which they ought not 
to lose, of gaining that information for 
which they have recently expressed such 
strong anxiety. I appeal also for support 
to those hon. Members who opposed that 
proposition, conceiving that it was too vague 
and general in its terms, and that no good 
could be derived from acceding to it. Here 
they have a definitive proposition—here 
they have a Motion for inquiry into a speci- 
fic object for the relief of the people. I 
appeal likewise, Sir, for support to all those, 
who, in the course of the present Session 
have presented petitions from the people, 
complaining of the severe distress under 
which -they are suffering. Here they 
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will see a prospect, at least, of affording 
their constituents that relief to a great ex- 
tent, without doing any injury to the reve- 
nue; and I cannot conceive how those hon. 
Members can face their constituents, who 
are daily sending up complaints of the se- 
verity of taxation, and calling for some 
alteration in the mode of collecting it, if 
they refuse to enter into an inquiry, out of 
which no harm can come, and from which 
some good perhaps may arise. On the one 
side, if you grant this inquiry, you prove to 
the people that you are anxious to alleviate 
their distress, by affording them the articles 
most necessary to their subsistence and 
comfort at a cheap rate,—to the country, 
that you desire to afford this relief, but at 
the same time to meet the claims of the 
national creditor, and to preserve inviolate 
the public faith—and to the world you 
will present the spectacle of a legislative 
body fulfilling its highest duty, occupied in 
the attentive consideration of the interests 
of those from whom it derives its power, 
and anxiously endeavouring to remodel its 
system so as to meet the necessities of this 
situation. On the other hand, if you refuse 
this inquiry, it can only be for reasons 
which I can scarcely conceive; you can 
only do so under the notion that Parliament 
is incompetent to conduct it ; and allow me 
to say, in doing so, you will abandon the 
most important portion of your duty, and 
send the people discontented and dissatisfied 
away. For these reasons, and upon these 
grounds, I put my Motion with confidence 
into the hands of the Speaker, gratefully 
thanking the House once more for the in- 
dulgent attention with which it has listened 
to my observations. I beg leave to move, 
Sir, that “a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the expediency of making a 
Revision of the Taxes, so that the means of 
paying the sums voted by the House, and 
all other charges for the public service, may 
be provided for with as little injury as prac- 
ticable to the industry and improvement of 
the country.” 

Colonel Davies, in very few words, se« 
conded the Motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that although there were several of the 
general principles laid down by the hon. 
Member for Dover in which he was most 
happy to concur, and although he thought 
it next to impossible not to concur in the 
principle with which the hon. Member 
concluded — that it was expedient “ to 
make a revision of the taxes, so that 
the means of paying the sums voted 
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by the House, and all other charges 
for the public service, may be provided 
with as little injury as practicable to 
the industry and improvement of the 
country”—yet, notwithstanding that con- | 
currence in the sentiments of the hon. | 
Member, and in part of his Motion, he felt | 
it his duty to give his resistance to the | 
Motion itself. He did so, not from any 
disrespect to the hon. Member—not from 
any want of a kindly feeling similar to that 
which the hon. Member had _ expressed | 
towards the Government, but from a con- | 
viction that if he were to accede to the 
Motion, he should not consult either the 
interests of the country, or the character of 
his Majesty’s Government. He repeated, 
that with the principles which had been 
laid down by the hon. Member, he cur- 
dially concurred ; he thought that it was 
advisable for the Government and the Par- 
liament to raise the revenue with the least 
injury to the interests, and the least obsta- 
cle to the improvement of the country. 
That was one of the first objects, not only 
of this, but of every other Government. 
When a government had to deal with tax- 
ation to the great amount of that which 
was imposed upon this country, it was its 
duty to look upon it regularly, constantly, 
and without interruption, in order that it 
might avail itself of every practical opportu- 
nity to relieve the people from their load, and 
give them relief, if that could be effected by 
the occasional variation of taxation. In such 
a country, however, as ours, the wish to 
relieve the country from its burthens was 
not the only guide which it behoved the 
Government to follow. It must have re- 
gard not only to the interests, but also to the 
good faith and honour of the country. He 
did not mean to deny that some of our 
taxes were open to the objections which 
the hon. member for Dover had urged 
against them. We had been driven by the 
pressure of the war in which we had been | 
so long engaged, to impose many taxes, 
which in ordinary times we should have 
refused to adopt. We had been obliged to 
do so more from a necessity of raising 
a certain amount of revenue within the 
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the hon. Member that the process of modi- 
fying and repealing taxes was neither so 
easy nor so simple as he appeared to 
imagine. The difficulty of modifying 
them arose from the number of the differ- 
ent branches of trade and manufactures 
with which they were connected, and was 
enhanced in many cases by the period 
of their continuance and duration. In 
pointing out the source of this difficulty, he 
was anxious that the House should enter- 
tain no doubt that the Members of his 
Majesty’s Government conceived it to be 
their duty to take this subject frequently 
into consideration, and that they performed 
that duty faithfully, by revising from time 
to time every branch of taxation, in order 
to ascertain how each might be levied with 
the least injury to the community. Whilst 
he stated this, he must resist the Motion of 
the hon. Member to refer the performance 
of the duty of Government to a select com- 
mittee of that House, not so much for any 
personal or political reasons, as because he 
believed that great inconvenience would 
result to the public from consigning to the 
consideration of a committee all the various 
topics to which the hon. Member had re- 
ferred, and from calling upon the Members 
of it to pronounce on the amount of our 
taxation, to decide how far it admitted of 
repeal or modification, and to declare how 
far, in their opinion, ultimate compensation 
would be made for any immediate loss 
which might accrue from such repeal or 
modification. He would ask the hon. 
member for Dover, how he would recom- 
mend this committee to proceed in its 
labours. The hon. Member seemed to 
think, that the committee ought'to have in- 
dividuals belonging to the different trades 
to which certain objectionable taxes ap- 
plied, brought before it, and examined 
upon the subject. The hon. Member 
would enter into an inquiry as to the 
propriety of the taxation imposed on 
tea, sugar, tobacco, sea-borne coal, brandy, 
foreign spirits, printed calicoes, and a 
variety of other articles which he enume- 
rated, and would hear all the arguments of 
the various persons engaged in the trades 
to which those articles belonged, in order 
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country? Was there a trade, to which 
any of these taxes applied, that would not 
be thrown into a complete state of stagna- 
tion, by the idea that the modification of 
them might probably lead to the ruin of 
those who speculated erroneously respect- 
ing that modification? He believed that 
during such a state of uncertainty all pru- 
dent men would abstain altogether from 
speculation. Undoubtedly there might be 
some men during such an emergency, who, 
by their superior means of information 
might so control their operations as to make 
them necessarily lead to profit: but there 
would be as certainly others, who, by having 
less information, must, if they speculated at 
all, bring upon themselves heavy and irre- 
trievable ruin. This would be the inevita- 
ble consequeuce of throwing into a com- 
mittee the whole taxation of the country, 
with the preliminary notice that it was the 
intention of that committee to modify or 
repeal the taxes, and by such modification 
or repeal to affect all its various interests 
of trade and manufactures. The hon. 
Member for Dover would also be exposed 
to another difficulty in his committee, A 
variety of parties would demand to be 
heard before it, anxious (not to produce the 
object which the hon. Member for Dover 
had at heart,—namely, the promotion of 
correct views—but) to produce certain im- 
pressions on the public mind in order 
to profit by them, converting the committee 
into an instrument for promoting the in- 
terests of one class of individuals, and for 
opposing the progress of another class, con- 
sisting perhaps of rival manufacturers. 
On this subject he was enabled to speak 
with confidence from personal knowledge 
and experience. ‘There never was any 
answer which he gave to any question un- 
expectedly asked of him in that House,— 
there never was any observation on the 
subject of trade which casually fell from 
his lips in the course of debate, which did 
not very soon revert back upon him. If 
hon. Members would not give him credit 
for that assertion, he would merely ask 
them to recollect how often in the course 
of this Session, when there was no idea 
that Government was going to make those 
reductions which it had since declared its 
readiness to make, he had been called upon, 
first by the noble Member for Cambridge- 
shire, and afterwards by his hon. friend, the 
Member for Staffordshire, to declare what 
taxes it was his intention to take off the 
shoulders of the people. They had told him 
over and over again that the course of 
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Government should be frank and open ; 
that it should declare its intentions respect 
ing the Malt and Beer duties ; that in con- 
sequence of its silence the trade in malt and 
the trade in beer were both at a stand, and 
that all the dealers in them had limited 
their operations until the time should come 
when their suspense as to the intentions of 
Government would be terminated. If 
such were the evils which attended the 
silence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in Parliament, or which occasionally arose 
from his casual and unguarded observations, 
how could it be supposed that the appoint- 
ment of such a committee as that for which 
the hon. Member moved would be accom- 
panied by less evil to the mercantile inter- 
ests of the country or less injury to the 
prosperity of the community at large ? 
There was also another difficulty in the 
course proposed by the hon. Member. He 
had told the House in detail the taxes 
which he was desirous to modify or to 
repeal. He had not, however, intimated 
the course by which he proposed to supply 
the deficiency in the Revenue which such 
repeal or modification would occasion. He 
had argued,—and beyond all question he 
had conducted his argument with para- 
mount ability—he had argued, that in the 
repeal of many of the taxes which he had 
enumerated there would be no danger of 
creating a deficiency ; “ Because,” said he, 
“reduce your duty one-half in one case, 
one-fourth in another, and one-half again 
in a third, and the increase of consumption 
which jour reduction of duty will create, 
will compensate you for the loss of your 
high duty.” But he would take the liber- 
ty of reminding the hon. Member for Dover 
that he was dealing with no less an amount 
of revenue than 16,060,000/.— that he was 
making a most hazardous experiment on a 
most delicate subject—and that before he, 
or any Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
make up his mind to try such an experi- 
ment in a committee, or to bind himself, as 
he should do by assenting to the Motion for 
its appointment, to pursue the course which 
that committee might recommend, he must 
have distinctly placed before him the 
course by which that committee proposed 
to make good any deficiency in the revenue, 
and to maintain the public credit on a 
secure basis. He had heard, with some 
surprise, the hon. Member’s declaration 
that the deficiency was to be made up by 
extending to landed property certain taxes 
which at present applied only to personal 
property. From that source the hon. 
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Member, however, only expected to realize 
1,500,000/., when according to his own 
estimate of the taxes to be repealed or 
modified, there would be a deficiency of 
2,600,000. For his part he must confess 
that he was not enamoured of such a plan ; 
but if he had heard the speech of the hon. 
Member aright, he had proposed a still more 
ohjectionable course us a mode of making 
good the deficiency which he meant to 
create. He had heard, with regret, the 
very dangerous doctrine which the hon. 
Member had that night propounded. He 
proposed, first of all, to repeal a large yor- 
tion of the revenue of the country, specifi- 
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cally applied to the funds set aside for the. 


payment of the national creditor ; and he 


proposed, in the next instance, to supply ! 
| not even a shadow of pretence for saying 


that portion of the revenue by nothing less 
than an annual vote of credit. Whatever 
objection he might have to the other 
scheme of the hon. Member, he must say, 
that it was with unutterable surprise and 
indescribable regret that he had heard the 
hon. Member, afterall the declarations of the 
House that we ought not to borrow money 
in time of peace, nor augment the debt 
contracted in time of war, propose that we 
should recur to such a course of proceeding 
as an annual vote of credit; and that we 
should, for a temporary object of doubtful 
propriety, add to the permanent debt of the 
country. Would the hon. Member venture 
to tell him that this scheme of his would 
only be a temporary measure? Would he 
venture to tell him that there were not 
other taxes open to the same summary mode 
of argument with that which he had adopt- 
ed? And would he venture to promise 
that no hon. Member would hereafter pro- 
pose to make up the deficiency occasioned 
by its repeal by the same notable expedient 
which he recommended? ‘To take the 
subject in another point of view, he asked 
whether there was anything in the conduct 
of his Majesty's present Ministers with 
respect to taxation, which rendered it im- 
perative upon the House to take the duty 
of revising it out of their hands, and of im- 
posing it upon those of a committee? Had 
they betrayed any indisposition to consider 
either the intcrests or the improvements of 
the people committed to their charge ? 
Had they exhibited any reluctance to 
remove such taxes as pressed most hea- 
vily on the productive industry of the 
lower classes?—or had they not been 
most forward in commencing that course 
which the hon. Member for Dover recom- 
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which, in the opinion of the House, were 
as prominently marked out for reduction as 
any of those to which the hon. Member 
had himself alluded. So far had they been 
from stopping short in their career, that 
they had absolutely been taxed with going 
further in their reductions than sound 
discretion warranted, and with hazarding 
too largea portion of the revenue, consider- 
ing the claims of the public creditor. So 
far were Ministers from feeling that they 
had neglected their duty on this head, that 
he, as one of them, was prepared to plead 
* not guilty” to the charge. He was even 
prepared to do more than plead “ not 
guilty’—he was prepared to say that that 
plea admitted of proof as clear as the sun 
at noon-day. He contended that there was 
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that Ministers had neglected this part of 
their duty. If they had not gone further 
than they had done in the revision of tax- 
ation, it was because they would not face 
that danger which the hon. Member was 
prepared to face—he meant an addition to 
the debt in time of peace. He had occasion, 
when he addressed the House at some 
length upon a former night, to state that 
Government had gone further into the re- 
vision of taxation than was yet apparent, 
aud that they had considered very anxiously 
how far it was practicable to relieve the 
country from the old by the imposition of 
new taxes. He had stated, that after the 
best consideration which Ministers could 
give to the subject, they had resolved upon 
pursuing the course which he had explained 
fully to the House on a former evening. 
All that he had heard and learned since 
that time of the state of the country, tended 
to convince him that the Government had 
then adopted a wise and prudent resolution ; 
that it had done as much, if not more, than 
could be rationally expected for the relief 
of the country, and that it ought not, by 
any rash experiments of reduction, to en- 
danger the principle of extending further 
relief to the country when opportunity 
oflercd, and of modifying the taxes which 
pressed most heavily on its energies and its 
industry. Feeling, then, that Ministers 
had given relief to the country to a great 
extent, and that they had not neglected 
their duty in the revision of taxes, he could 
not consent to abandon his own proper 
functions as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
nor to appoint the committee which the 
hon. Member for Dover had recommended. 
The hon. Member, in justification of the 
present Motion, had referred to the con 
2G2 
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duct of other administrations, and particu- 
larly to the conduct of that administration 
of which Mr. Pitt was the animating soul. 
He did not exactly know to what part of 
Mr. Pitt’s conduct it was that the hon. 
Member alluded. He admitted that, after 
the first pressure of the American war on 
the people of this country was over, Mr. 
Pitt had made a commutation of taxes for 
very different purposes from those contemp- 
lated by the hon. Member. But did Mr. 
Pitt, in making that commutation endan- 
ger the whole revenue of the empire? Did 
he take off the whole mass of our taxation, 
and trust to make good the deficiency so 
created in the revenue by an annual vote of 
credit? No. Mr. Pitt’s first care was, to 
raise the taxation of the country until he 
had re-established its credit. Then, when 
he had effected that great object, he turned 
his attention to the relief of those classes of 
his countrymen who were labouring most 
under a load of suffering; and, after that, 
he pursued a course of a very different 
character from that which the hon. member 
for Dover represented him to have pursued, 
and which he was himself ready to advise. 
Mr. Pitt recommended the appointment of 
a committee to inquire how far the expendi- 
ture of the country could be reduced, and 
how far the revenue could be collected at 
a less expense ; and the whole of his con- 
duct deserved imitation, because it applied 
a severe and rigid economy to every public 
establishment, and preserved that amount 
of revenue which was necessary to the 
maintenance of the public faith. He 
forbore adverting to the numerous topics 
which the hon. Member had embraced in 
his speech. To go through them in detail 
would occupy a much longer time than he 
felt justified in bestowing upon them. For 
the discussion of some of them a fitter op- 
portunity than the present would soon be 
given,—for instance, the Stamp-duties. 
He should have to submit an alteration of 
those duties to the House on a future occa- 
sion, and then it would be competent for 
the hon. Member to bring forward his pro- 
position respecting them, which would be 
better discussed then than it could be now. 
As to the objections to various of the 
duties impugned by the hon. Member, 
founded on the inconvenient and expensive 
interference of the Excise, it was unne- 
cessary for him to enter upon them at 
present. He should not contest with the 
hon. Member the inconvenience attending 
the collection of the Excise duties. He was 
himself fully sensible of them, and in 
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repealing entirely a certain portion of them, 
—a measure which he had recently recom- 
mended,—he had shown that he was then 
actuated by a feeling of their inconvenience. 
That inconvenience he still acknowledged. 
Nevertheless, he must be permitted to pro- 
ceed firmly, but cautiously, in his system for 
their reform. To him that system, faulty 
as it might appear to some, appeared much 
better than the plan of flinging the whole 
system of our taxation upon a committee, 
which would inevitably excite an universal 
agitation throughout the country, which 
would create, as a necessary consequence, a 
total stagnation of trade during its continu- 
ance, and to grant which would be on his 
part, as long as the committee existed, a 
complete abdication of his duties as a 
Minister of Finance. For these reasons 
he should give his decided opposition to the 
Motion of the hon. Member. 

Mr. Bankes did not consider the course 
of Government to have gone far enough, 
and therefore declared his intention of sup- 
porting this motion for a Committee, as he 
was anxious to open the whole subject of 
the taxation of the country. The tax- 
ation of the country was the main cause of 
its distress, and though he differed from 
many of the positions laid down by the 
hon. member for Dover, he had no objec- 
tion to submit the whole of it to the ex- 
amination of a committee. Why any ob- 
jection should be made to its appointment 
he could not conceive ; for it ought not to 
be forgotten, that if the Finance Com- 
mittee had been permitted to sit another 
year, it would have taken this very subject 
into consideration. The right hon Gen- 
tleman had admitted that a commutation of 
taxes had at one time been under the con- 
sideration of his Majesty’s Government. 
He was sorry, as such had been the case, 
that some commutation had not been adopt- 
ed. He thought that there was no better 
mode of relieving the distress of the coun- 
try than by commuting the taxes which 
pressed on the lower, for taxes which affect- 
ed the richer classes of society. He con- 
jured the House to lose no time in making 
that commutation, as the distress was 
urgent, and might be beyond relief if it 
were not speedily alleviated. He had 
heard it represented that our exports at the 
present moment were greater than at any 
former period. {[f that fact were true, it 
was evident that there must be something 
rotten at heart, when it existed in conjunc- 
tion with the extreme distress which was 
adinitted to pervade the country. 
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Mr. Robinson said, he meant to vote for 
the Motion, though he did not concur in all 
the views of the hon. member for Dover. 
He rose principally, however, to state a 
fact which would show that the hon. Mem- 
ber had not made an accurate estimate of 
our exports to France and Portugal respec- 
tively. It appeared that during the last 
period for which the official returns were 
made out, the British and Irish exports to 
Portugal amounted to 2,506,755l., whilst 
those to France amounted to only 414,396/., 
making, with the exports to her colonies, 
whichamounted to 132,535/. only 546,931. 

Mr. Maberly was surprised that Govern- 
ment should object to the Motion of the 
hon. member for Dover on account of its 
general nature, when they had consented 
to the appointment of the Finance Com- 
mittee, the objects of which were of a 
much more general character. There was 
one point upon which he could not concur 
with the hon. Mover,—namely, granting 
the Government a vote of credit to meet 
any deficiencies ; nor could he concur in the 
recommendation of the hon. member for 
Dorsetshire to impose a property-taxin time 
of peace. As to the professions of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that it was his wish to 
reduce Taxation, he believed that not one 
farthing would have been taken off had not 
the House insisted on it; and he further 
believed that if the House would look close 
after the Estimates, that it might compel the 
right hon. Gentleman to make still further 
reductions. 

Mr. Baring next addressed the House, 
but was heard very indistinctly. As far as 
we could collect, he expressed himself as 
follows:—He believed that the country 
would experience no material relief from a 
change of the system of taxation. He 
did not mean to deny that the reduction of 
taxation upon particular articles would in- 
crease the consumption of them. He was 
desirous of seeing an experiment of that 
nature tried, but unfortunately the recent 
measures of Ministers had rendered that 
impossible. He could not avoid declaring, 
however, that in his opinion, the House of 
Commons had never lent its sanction to a 
more profligate arrangement than that 
which left the country without a sixpence 
of surplus revenue. The hon. Mover who 
proposed to reduce taxation to the extent 
which he had stated in his speech, con- 
tented himself with merely hinting at the 
ways and means which he would substitute 
for them. In fact, the only suggestion he 
had offered upon this point was borrowed 
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from Mr. Humphreys, namely, the im- 
position of a legacy duty on land, which 
he was sure would not find favour in that 
House. It was an odious and improper 
tax. It would render it necessary that the 
property of every Gentleman should be 
valued after his death. He thought that 
the question of a Property-tax ought to 
be fairly met. His own opinion was, that 
a Property-tax should never be imposed in 
this or any other country, except to meet 
the emergencies of war; it was a most 
oppressive and inquisitorial tax, and in time 
of peace, therefore, it ought on no account 
to be had recourse to. If a Property-tax 
should be imposed, it would be necessary 
to except from its operation all capital em- 
ployed in industry. With the small profits 
which were at present obtained from 
capital, it was impossible that any man 
should embark in any enterprise, with the 
Government for a partner, to the extent of 
ten per cent in the profits without any lia- 
bility to loss. - It was true that this had 
been endured during war; but at that 
period the whole system was a bubble from 
beginning to end, and we were now 
paying dearly for it. ‘Then, if the excep- 
tion he had mentioned were made, great 
part of the property of the country would 
escape the operation of the tax, because its 
owners would immediately employ it in 
commercial transactions. So far from in- 
ducing people to live in this country, he 
believed that a Property-tax would create 
ten absentees for one now existing. It ap- 
peared to him that the hon. Mover was 
completely mistaken in supposing that a 
partial, reduction of taxation would enable 
the Government to get rid of the machi- 
nery by which the revenue was collected. 
The hon. Member said, that by reducing 
the import duties one-half, we might get 
rid at once of the Coast Blockade. He 
believed that a reduction of duty to that 
extent would not enable Government to 
dismiss a single man from the preventive 
service. In conclusion, the hon. Member 
repeated his wish that Government had 
retained a surplus of revenue, in order to 
enable it to make some experiments as to 
the possibility of increasing the consump- 
tion of certain articles by the reduction of 
the taxes at present imposed on them, and 
thus benefitting the public without injury 
to the revenue. 

Mr. FE. Denison supported the Motion. 

General Gascoyne expressed his deter- 
mination to oppose the Motion, and said, he 
was certainly astonished at the quarter in 
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which it had originated, as well as the con- 
duct of those by whom it was supported. 
He would say, that if his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters were this night overpowered by a 
majority, they would be obliged to come 
down to the House and propose a Property- 
tax. The very Gentlemen who Session after 
Session opposed the Property-tax in every 
possible shape, and who were most anxious 
that it should be repealed, were now, with 
singular inconsistency, supporting a Motion 
which would lead to its re-enactment. 

Mr. Warburton said, that under ordinary 
circumstances he would have been content 
if the question of taxation had remained 
in the hands of his Majesty’s Ministers ; 
but observing what they had done, and 
feeling that it was necessary that one or 
the other side of the House should call for 
measures that w@uld equalize the income 
and the expenditure, he should certainly 
vote for this Motion. The gallant General 
who had just spoken complained of a Pro- 
perty-tax as one that would reduce con- 
siderably the income of the landed pro- 
prietor. But the other right hon. Member 
for Liverpool (Mr. Huskisson) had very 
properly said, the other night, that the 
great fault of the present system of tax- 
ation was, that it rested too heavily on the 
industrious classes. If that were so, what 
could be fairer than that the landed pro- 
prietor should be called on to alleviate that 
pressure by sacrificing a portion of his in- 
come? It was said, that if this committee 
were appointed, the necessary consequence 
must be the establishment of a Property- 
tax. Now this he looked upon to be a pre- 
mature assumption. It would be the duty 
of that committee to look to the various 
sources of revenue, and to inquire whether, 
by judicious management, the amount now 
derived from them might not be increased 
so as to meet the expenditure of the coun- 
try. If they found that they could not 
effect that object by an alteration in the 
existing system, then, and then only, it 
would be right for them to resort to the 
measure of which the gallant General had 
spoken. The hon. Member then proceeded 
to state that there were many articles, and 
amongst them timber, from which a much 
larger revenue might be raised than they 
produced at present. If, for instance, the 
duty on timber imported from the Baltic 
were placed on a level with the duty of 
timber imported from Canada, there would 
be a gain to the country of 1,500,0002. a 
year. 

Lord Althorp observed, that if the Com- 
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mittee of Finance had been allowed to 
proceed with its labours, there would have 
been no necessity for the present Motion ; 
because that committee, in its different 
reports, would have taken a systematic 
view of all the taxes of the country, and 
laid down principles by which the House 
might be guided in future. The absence 
of such great leading principles had led 
to this result, —that the taxes taken off were 
not those which were best calculated to 
relieve the productive industry of the 
country. He was of opinion that the sys- 
tem of timber duties was most impolitic ; 
and on that point he entirely coincided with 
the hon. Member who had just spoken. 
They had the effect of encouraging the use 
of the worst timber, seeing that a very 
heavy duty was laid on the best. With 
respect also to the wine duties, they might 
be rendered more beneficial to the revenue; 
because there could be no question that if 
the duties on French wines were lessened, 
the consumption of those wines would be 
increased. It was quite clear that the 
heavy tax on French wines prevented them 
from being brought into general use. It 
had been said that if this committee were 
granted, a Property-tax would, as a matter 
of course, be recommended. But that was 
not at all a necessary consequence. It cer- 
tainly might be the result of the appoint- 
ment of the committee ; but it would not 
by any means be a necessary consequence 
of an acquiescence in the Motion. Much 
had been said about a Property-tax, and he 
believed that on that point he differed con- 
siderably from his friends about him. Still 
he had no hesitation in saying, that, to 
grant relief to the productive population 
by a reduction of taxes, and to impose a 
property-tax to meet the deficiency thus 
occasioned, would be a very good measure. 
That was his own individual opinion. The 
gallant General might perhaps say, that his 
present opinions were inconsistent with his 
former opinion ; and he would admit that it 
might seem to many that he was inconsistent. 
But the country was now in a situation 
very different from that in which it was 
formerly placed ; and he would say to the 
land-owner, that if a Property-tax of ten 
per cent were imposed, he would be the 
gainer: because he thought that the land- 
owner, in consequence of the existing dis- 
tress, and the large sums which he was 
obliged to advance for the maintenance of 
the poor, lost considerably more than ten 
per cent on his rents. He was perfectly 
convinced, that it was the ill-arranged 
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state of the taxes, more than the amount 
of the taxes, that pressed heavily on the 
country. It was said, “if you grant this 
committee, it will be an abdication, by the 
House, of its functions.” Now, when the 
right hon. Gentleman rose to make his 
financial statement, he had hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would have gone into 
a general inquiry with reference to the 
taxation of the country, which would have 
rendered the present proceeding unneces- 
sary. But that was not the case. He had 
heard nothing from the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, to satisfy his mind on that 
subject, and therefore he should support 
the Motion for a Committee of Inquiry. 
Mr. Herries said, that in his opinion, 
the Motion had a two-fold, nay, he might 
assert, a three-fold object. It went first 
to effect a certain specific reduction of tax- 
ation. It next embraced an inquisition into 
the whole state of the taxation of this 
country,—an inquisition to be carried on 
in a committee which the hon. member 
for Dover proposed, and of which he, of 
course,if the Motion were agreed to, would 
be at the head. In addition to this, as had 
been stated by almost every Gentleman who 
had spoken on the Question, it might be 
expected that the committee would consider 
a proposition for a Property-tax, in substi- 
tution of many taxes which the hon. Mem- 
ber was of opinion ought to be repealed. 
Now, speaking of the hon. Gentleman’s 
budget, he must say that it was particularly 
unfortunate. Unquestionably it was not 
received, even by the hon. Gentlemen who 
supported the Motion, with any thing like 
the favour that was shown to his right hon. 
friend, when on a former evening he made 
his financial statement. The hon. member 
for Callington called the proposition of the 
hon. Mover a profligate proposal, and the 
hon. member for Dorsetshire took the 
earliest opportunity of reprobating this ex- 
traordinary budget. For his own part, he 
would ask, what could be a more prepos- 
terous, what a more miserable expedient, 
than the raising of successive loans by votes 
of credit? The hon. Member said, only 
one vote; but he would say, successive 
votes of credit; because, if they once took 
that course, they would, of necessity, be 
compelled to pursue it. He must, on the 
grounds stated by his right hon. friend, 
object to the policy of such a committee as 
that which was now proposed. For his 
own part, he conceived that no benefit 
could result from a committee in which, as 
jt would embrace an investigation into the 
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whole taxation of thecountry, such an infinite 
variety of details must be considered. He 
was certain, also, that if a committee were 
appointed, with the extensive powers now 
called for, it would absolutely put a stop 
to trade. While it was known that taxes 
affecting this or that branch of manufacture 
were under the consideration of the com- 
mittee, individuals who were interested in 
their decision would be deterred from going 
on in their regular course. In confirmation 
of this he would mention, that a deputa- 
tion had waited on him that day from a 
particular trade, suggesting the propriety 
of reducing the duty on the article in which 
they principally dealt, but the members of 
the deputation most earnestly entreated 
Government, if it assented to the proposi- 
tion, to keep the matter a profound secret, 
or otherwise the whole trade might be 
suspended. The conduct of Government 
always had been, to keep as secret as pos- 
sible any intended alteration in the taxes. 
The reason was very obvious; because, if 
an idea of their intention went abroad, it 
was sure to give rise to speculation. Now 
it did appear to him, that the labours of a 
committee, invested with the extensive 
powers of that now called for, would lead 
to that result, and therefore for that, 
amongst many other reasons, ought not to 
be granted. 

Sir 11. Parnell was of opinion, that the 
appointment of such a committee as that 
which was now proposed would be produc- 
tive of much good. If the Finance Com- 
mittee had been allowed to proceed with 
its labours, there would not have been, in 
his opinion, any necessity for this Motion: 
that committee would, as it appeared tohim, 
have investigated those points which the 
hon. member for Dover embraced in his 
Moiion. As he expected that the commit- 
tee would have resumed its labours, he had 
in the recess turned his attention to the 
subject of taxes, and he had drawn up some 
observations relative to the revision of taxa- 
tion, which he meant to have laid before 
the committee. ‘I his fact must prove to the 
House that his impression at least was, 
that the committee was intended to take 
that subject into consideration. He was 
very much surprised to hear the hon. mem- 
ber for Callington state that there was no 
necessity for an alteration in taxation. To 
prove that there was, he need only refer to 
the rapid improvement which was visible 
amongst the manufacturers of the Nether- 
lands. An inquiry into the state of taxa- 
tion was, in his opinion, most desirable. A 
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useful object of the committee might be the 


classifying of taxes,—showing such as were 


the best and such as were most objec- ' 


tionable. It was from the want of such 


a classification, since 1815, that the repeal | 


of taxes had been a series of errors. Al- 


though he should have no objection to a | 
modified Property tax, yet he was of opinion | 
that a reduction of taxes to the amount of | 


2,300,000/.might be made without creating 
a necessity to impose a Property-tax, with 
a view of making up the deficiency. The 
object of the Legislature should be to re- 
move all the obstructions to the operations 
of industry, and one material obstruction 
was taxation. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that at that late 
hour he should address himself to the con- 
siderations of paramount importance arising 
out of the question before the House, and 
thereby he should disembarrass himself of 
the details into which the hon. member for 
Dover had entered. The proposal was,— 
a proposal made for the first time in Par- 
liament,—that a Select Committee should be 
appointed for revising and considering the 
whole system of the taxation of the coun- 
try. It was something wonderful that it 
had never occurred before, that the whole 
power of the Government and of the Par- 
liament should be thus delegated to a select 
committee of twenty-one. It was a prac- 
tice founded on good sense, that the House 
should reserve to itself the power which the 
hon. Member wished to devolve on a select 
committee ; that the House, possessing 
ample information upon all the necessary 
points, should not transfer to any delegated 
portion of it those powers which a House 
of Commons ought to exercise of itself. 
And let it be recollected that the House of 
Commons had fought the battles of taxation 
against Ministers upon former occasions 
without committees. Even in the time of 
Sir Robert Walpole the Excise tax was re- 
jected by the House without any inquiry 
in acommittee. The Shop-tax, proposed 
by Mr. Pitt, had been defeated without 
any committee. In 1807, Lord Henry 
Petty proposed a duty on iron, which had 
been defeated in that House. In 1817 the 
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those of the landed interest especially, to 
' reserve this question to themselves, or at 
least to throw the responsibility of pro- 
| posing it upon the Government, and not 
permit it to screen and shelter itself from 
responsibility under a select committee. 
Almost all those who had advocated 
the appointment of the committee had 
contemplated a Property-tax as a neces- 
sary consequence of it. The hon. member 
' for Dover, indeed, did not (to use a homely 
phrase) let the cat outofthe bag; but he suf- 
fered a little kitten to escape, which showed 
pretty well what the cat would be. He 
proposed a legacy duty on real property, 
which, he said, would add 1,500,000/. to 
our present revenue. If there were any 
Irish Members present, he would beg to 
advertise them that Ireland had been ex- 
empted from the Property-tax ; and sup- 
posing that there should be a fair proportion 
of Irish Members in the committee of 
twenty-one, Irish Members would perform 
their duty to their constituents by reject- 
ing the proposal of a’Property-tax, leaving 
such a proposal to the Government. He 
(Mr. Peel) could not conceive how a Par- 
liamentary committee could discharge the 
duties which the hon. Member proposed to 
impose upon it. Was the committee to 
make a report recommending a remission of 
taxes in the present Session or in a future 
Session? If in the present Session, the con- 
sequence of that would be, that there would 
be a second budget, founded, not on the 
opinions of his Majesty’s Government, but 
of the Select Committee. Hitherto it had 
been considered that proposals for the im- 
position of taxes belonged to the Crown, 
/and that it was an encroachment on the 
| privileges of his Majesty’s Ministers to in- 
| terfere in that province. Besides, the com- 
| mittee would not be a committee of secrecy 
/and every Member could divulge what 
|took place there. Witnesses would be 
shrewd enough to perceive the bias of the 
committee ; the effects which the inquiry 
would have on trade would be serious ; 
| every one connected with trade would be 
| pressing forward to be examined in order 


| to serve his own purposes. The members 








House had defeated the intention of the | of this committee of twenty-one would be, 
Government to continue the property-tax ; | in fact, the most powerful men in the 
and with respect to this tax, he would ad- ' House, and their power would pro tanto 
vise the House, whether a Property-tax diminish that of every other Member. If 
were desirable or not, to start fair on the | the House adopted the Motion of the hon. 
question, and not have it decided in a select | Member, it would be abandoning to twen- 
committee. He would give no opinion on | ty-one of its Members some of its most 
the expediency of a Property-tax; but he | important functions. On every ground, 
advised Gentlemen in that House, and | therefore, he objected to this delegation of 
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functions properly its own ; and although 
the hon. member for Dover disavowed any 
hostility to Government by his Motion, he 
must putit tothe sense of the House whether 
his Majesty’s Ministers would not be de- 
graded by its being carricd. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would be virtually super- 
seded ; for, whilst he sat in Downing-street, 
with powers which were intrusted to him 
for the public good, much diminished, and 
with a broken staff of office, a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, backed by a select com- 
mittee, would be exercising his functions 
within the purlieus of that House. If the 
intention of the vote were to show a dis- 
trust of his Majesty’s Government, it should 
be expressed in a manner less prejudicial to 
the publicinterests. The Ministers of the Go- 
vernment should be upheld in the exercise 
of their just ‘influence and power: it was 
no longer a Government when, although in 
possession of place, it was discredited in the 
estimation of the public. He would ten times 
rather support the pretensions of the hon. 
member for Dover to fill the situation of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, appointed by 
the Crown, than consent to remain in office 
a nominal servant of the Crown, but merely 
registering the edicts of a select committee. 

Mr. Bright said, the right hon. Secretary 
had laid good grounds for the House to 
reject the Motion. It was the duty of the 
House to keep this power to itself, and not 
intrust it to a committee. The House 
should be jealous of parting with its power 
in respect to taxation. He never could 
consent to the imposition of a Property-tax. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that the only part 
of the speech of the hon. Member for 
Dover from which he entirely dissented 
was the proposal of a vote of credit, or as 
he understood, successive votes of credit. 
He agreed with the right hon. President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Herries), that 
when a first step in this way was taken, no 
one could tell where it would stop. He 
could not agree with the right hon. Secre- 
tary (Mr. Peel), that if the House sup- 
ported this Motion, on any view of a sub- 
ject which was not consistent with the 
view of the right hon. Gentleman, it would 
be placing the Government in such a situa- 
tion that it would be more manly and con- 
sistent to declare that the House placed no 
confidence in his Majesty’s Ministers. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had gone fur- 
ther, and stated that it would almost amount 
to a misprision of treason, or at least a 
slight on the Government, for any other 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
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propose the repeal of a tax. With respect 
to referring questions of taxation to a com- 
mittee, without going so far back as Sir 
Robert Walpole, examples might be found 
in favour of the practice in recent times. 
The Salt-duty had been referred to a com- 
mittee, which was expressly instructed to 
inquire into the best mode of commuting it. 
Two different committees had reported on 
the propriety of taking offthe tax on Leather. 
In these cases, there had been no alarm in 
the public mind, no change of Government, 
and no loss of confidence by his Majesty’s 
Ministers. If the House could not refer 
such subjects to a committee without en- 
dangering the safety of the country, it had 
better give up inquiry altogether. What 
were the committees on Foreign Trade, and 
the committee which recommended taking 
off the prohibition from Foreign Silk manu- 
factures? It was the same withthe Bullion, 
with the Currency,with the 1/. notes in 
1826 ;—they were all subjects which were, 
first of all, investigated in committees. 
Even that great subject, the Corn question, 
came before a committee, and one great 
point submitted to that committee was, 
whether there should be an entire prohibi- 
tion of the import of foreign corn, ora tax. 
Those who were so sanguine as to antici- 
pate a possibility of reducing any of our 
present taxation, without substituting new 
taxes instead, would naturally first direct 
their inquiries with respect to the bearings 
of the present system, and this could be 
most effectually accomplished by the ap- 
pointmen‘ of u Select Committee. The hon. 
Member for Dover had not touched upon 
the Malt-tax, yet it was not a subject to be 
overlooked, particularly when they bore in 
mind that the Excise regulations added at 
least fifty per cent. in restraint and annoy- 
ance to the burthens on the hard-working 
industry of the country, beyond what they 
were the means of bringing in to the re-~ 
venue. It had been said, that to inquire 
into this was the province of Government, 
not of a committee ; buthe asked, in return, 
for what reason they had selected the 
leather-tax for repeal? Was it not because 
the disproportionate relation of loss to the 
people with gain to the revenue had been 
already pointed out? The hon. Member 
for Bridport had alluded to the mode of 
taxing foreign timber, and he fully con 
curred in all that he had said as to its im- 
policy. We certainly increased the employ- 
ment of our shipping, but it could not be 
maintained that we promoted the interests 
of the country, He did not look forward 
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to the repeal of a single tax which had 
been pointed out, but desired to examine 
into the proportion between the actual bur- 
then imposed upon the people, and the 
amount of taxation received into the Ex- 
chequer. There was no intention of taking 
the Budget out ofthehands of Government, 
but this good would at all events result,— 
the opinions of independent Members as to 
the practicability of particular reductions 
would go forth to the public, and must 
gradually make their way, and be at length 
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forced on the adoption of Ministers, if they 
should be deemed expedient and feasible on | 
examination by the thinking part of the | 
community. This, he acknowledged, was | 
all the benefit which he contemplated, as he 
did not expect any further reduction of 
taxation during the present Session, with- 
out the substitution of other taxes instead. 
With regard to his own imputed squeam- 
ishness about the Property-tax, he should 
only say, that it had been his object only 
to point out how far the mode of levying 
such a tax in these times ought to differ 
from that introduced at the period of the 
war. He had merely expressed a doubt 
whether the country would ever right it- | 
self without receiving some greater relief | 
than could possibly be administered by a: 
direct repeal of taxation. The method of | 
levying the revenue was a subject fraught | 
with interest to all who desired to see. 
economy practised in the management of | 
the State, and he could see nothing irregu- | 
lar in proposing such an inquiry, more es- | 
pecially at a time when a general impression 
was entertained throughout every part of 
the kingdom, that the agricultural and ma- 
nufacturing interests could not exist under 
the pressure of the existing direct taxation 
upon industry. Agriculture was actually | 
represented to be in a state of progressive | 
deterioration, and under such circumstances, | 
they ought not to delay longer if they | 
wished to interpose between the farmer 
and utter destruction, which it was but too 
likely might prove the consequence of such | 
delay. Another great source of the pressure 
of the public burthens was to be traced to 
prohibitions and restraints on commerce, 
which equally demanded an attentive con- 
sideration. If relief were granted to the 
operative industry of the country—to the 
millions of consumers—the landed interest, 
he felt assured, would at once experience | 
the good effects of the benefit which would | 
accrue from it. In Birmingham alone it! 
was ascertained that the consumption of | 
meat had diminished by one-third, andit was 
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thus made apparent that the market-prices, 
under the present system, would fall lower 
than was consistent with the interests of 
the country,and the maintenance of the re- 
venue. The hon. member for Callington 
had alluded to the case of France ; but the 
territory of France, it ought to be remem- 
bered, was not near so extensive now as 
during the Revolutionary war,—a war ac- 
tually occasioned by the heavy taxes which 
oppressed the people at the time. France, be- 
fore the revolution, under a military govern- 
ment, could not raise 460,000,000 francs of 
revenue, and he had no hesitation in saying 
that an annual deficiency of 60,000,000 
francs had been the immediate cause of that 
revolution. But what was her condition 
at present? Why she was able to pay a 
thousand millions. It was his unalterable 
conviction that we could not uphold the 
Corn-laws now in existence, together with 
the taxation, and increase the national pros- 
perity, or preserve public contentment. 
That these laws could be repealed without 
affecting the landed interest, whilst the 
people would be relieved from their distress, 
he never had any doubt whatever. It was 
a general feeling that some change must be 
effected, and that soon; nor were there 
any persons more thoroughly persuaded of 
it than those who moved in the humblest 
walks of life. Whether a Committee of in- 
quiry would be appointed or not, he was 
gratified that this Motion had been made, 
as the discussion would, no doubt, attract 
that attention which the luminous discourse 
of the hon. Member in itself well de- 
served, for its vigour of argument, apart 
from all other considerations suggested by 
such a subject. 

Mr. Bright stated, in explanation, that 
he opposed the Motion because it was, he 
thought, unconstitutional to refer such a 


| subject to a committee. 


Mr. Peel explained, that his objection to 
the Motion arose as well from its being 
nearly unprecedented in Parliament as be- 
cause the committce it recommended would 
be unlimited in its character. 

Sir C. Burrell, we understood, opposed 
the Motion, but the few words that he 
said were lost in the gallery, owing to the 
noise and confusion in the House. 

Mr. Western said, he should be reluc- 


_ tantly compelled to vote against the Motion 


of his hon. friend, on the ground that such 
a Committee as he recommended would su- 
persede the House of Commons in the exer- 
cise of its legitimate and natural functions. 
Sugar, assessed taxes, stamp duties, were 
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all subjects which the House would have 
presently to discuss; and he might also 
add, the Corn question, as it had been an- 
nounced that it would shortly be brought 
before them; but on all those important 
topics they must remain silent and suspend 
their rightful powers, if they appointed this 
Committee. He was not favourable to any 
proposition which went to take so momen- 
tous a charge from the responsible hands of 
Ministers, in order to vest it in an irre- 
sponsible body like a committee. 

Viscount Palmerston said, he should 
merely, at that late hour, offer a few re- 
marks in explanation of the grounds on 
which he intended to vote in support of 
the present Motion. He was the more de- 
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sirous to do so, as he stood in a peculiar and | 


singular situation, according to the opinion 
expressed by his right hon. friend, the 
Secretary for the Home Department. That 
right hon. Gentleman had observed that 
no person spoke in favour of the Motion 
before the House, who did not also profess 
himself favourable to a Property-tax. He, 
however, was an exception amongst those 
who should so vote, as he did not desire to 
recommend a Property-tax. Nay more, the 
bias of his mind was against the im- 
position of such a tax as a substitute for 
those upon articles of consumption. If it 
were only to affect the rent of land, it must 
necessarily be partial and heavy upon those 
to whose prejudice it operated. If it were 
imposed on the profits of capital, it would 
leave the country nearly in the same dis- 
tress which was prevalent at present. He 


should support the Motion for a committee | 


under the hope that it might ascertain to 
what extent the inconvenience attendant 


on raising the existing taxes could be | 
abated, or whether the system of inquisito- | 


rial inspection could not be entirely abolish- 
ed. It had been justly said, that the taxes 
on production were ultimately on consump- 
tion; but passing by that part of the 
subject altogether, he thought that the able 
exposition of the manner of levying taxes 
at present adopted, which had been made 
by the hon. member for Dover, ought of 
itself to induce the House to accede to his 
proposition. Indeed, the recent statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer tended 
much to the same effect, and it was now 
liigh time to institute an inquiry for the 
purpose of deciding whether he had adduced 
solitary instances of mismanagement in the 
important matter of taxation. When, he 
asked, had the inexpediency of the present 
mode of taxation been revealed to his Ma- 
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jesty’s Ministers? If they had been aware 
of it before, why did they neglect to alter 
it until the present Session ; or did they 
mean toallege that the discovery and reform- 
ation were precisely coincident in point of 
time? It was but fair to infer that what 
was true of the Beer and Leather taxes 
might be true of many others, in which 
case it was not unlikely that they were 
now paying 12,000,000/. a year, which 
never went to the support of their national 
expenses. The noble Lord concluded with 
deprecating the assumption that those who 
voted with the hon. member for Dover 
were necessarily friends to the imposition 
of a Property-tax. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the relief of 5,000,000/. which he had 
stated would result from the abolition of 
the Beer-tax, supposing the opening of the 
trade and the removal of all restrictions as 
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to the sale of Beer. 

Lord Palmerston, in explanation, said, 
; that was what he meant to imply. The 
| restrictions on the trade were the conse- 


| quence of the tax. 


| Mr. P. Thomson briefly replied. He 
‘complained that those hon. Members who 
| followed him in opposition to his Motion 
| left out of consideration the rea] merits of 
|what he said, and rested their objections 
| upon inferences as to the object of his Mo- 
| tion which he had never intended to draw. 
| They never stated that his proposal would 
/not prove beneficial, but confined them- 
selves to appealing to the feelings of those 
who were known to be opposed to a Pro- 
perty-tax, which it formed no part of his 
plan to propose. It was not his wish to- 
delegate the powers of the House to a 
Committee. All he asked was for an op- 
portunity to get information on the sub« 
ject of taxation, which would be useful in 
directing the House in its future proceed- 
ings as to what taxes were best to be con- 
tinued or repealed. 

The House then divided— 

For the Motion 78—Against it 167— 
Majority 89. 

List of the Minority. 

Bankes, H. 
Carter, J. 
Clive, E. B. 
Clifton, Lord 


Anson, Colonel 
Benett, J. 

Bernal, R. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 


Burdett, Sir F. Cholmeley, M. J. 
Blandford, Marquis _ Cavendish, H. 
Birch, J. Cavendish, C. 
Byng, G. Cavendish, W. 
Baring, F. Canning, Hon. S, 
Blake, Sir F, Calthorpe, Hon. A, 
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Davies, Colonel 
Denison, J. E. 
Dennison, W. J. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dickinson, W. 
Ewart, W. 
Ebrington, Lord 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Fortescue, Hon. G. 
Fyler, T. B. 
Grant, Hon. C. 
Grant, R. 

Guise, Sir B. W. 
Howick, Lord 
Hume, J. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Honywood, P. 
Huskisson, rt. hon. W. 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lloyd, Sir E. P. 
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Ponsonby, Hon. G, 
Pendarvis, E. W. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Pallmer, N. 
Portman, E. B. 
Poyntz, W. S. 
Protheroe, E. 
Phillimore, Dr. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rumbold, C, E. 
Rice, T. 8, 
Robinson, G. R. 
Stanley, E. 
Stanley, Lord 
Smith, V. 
Sanderson, Viscount 
Townshend, Lord C. 
Tomes, J. 
Uxbridge, Lord 
Villiers, T. H. 
Warburton, H. 


Lester, B. Wood, C. 

Lamb, hon. G. Wilson, Sir R. 
Littleton, E. Webb, Colonel 
Lumley, J. S. Wilbraham, G. 
Lennard, T. B. Warrender, Sir G. 
Morpeth, Lord TELLERS, 
Maberly, J. Althorp, Lord 
Nugent, Lord Thomson, C. P. 
O'Grady, Colonel PartReED OFF 
Price, RK. Robarts, A. W. 


Parnell, Sir H. 
Phillips, G. 
Palmerston, Lord 


. Marjoribanks, S. 
Phillips, Sir G. 
Beaumont, T. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March 26. 


MrnvtEs.] The Earl of Rosstyn moved that the Standing 


Order (No. 210) respecting Private Bills for the establish- | 


ment of Joint-Stock Companies be reac. 

{The noble Lord said, that certain ex- 
ceptions had been made in that Order, 
and he should move on Monday to have 
them extended to Joint-Stock Companies 
for making quays or landing places to 
markets. | 
Lord ALtHorP brought up from the Commons the Evi- 

dence taken on the charge of Bribery against East Retford, 
which, on the Motion of the Marquis of SALISBURY, was 
Ordered to be Printed. 

Sir A. Grant brought up from the Commons a Copy of the 
Report of the Committee to which had been referred the 
18th Report of the Commissioners of Judicial Inquiry, and 
the Depositions of Sir Jonah Barrington, Judge of the 
Admiralty Court in Ireland, and certain other Papers relat- 
ing to the discharge of his judicial duties.— To be Printed. 

Sir A. Grant brought up from the Commons the Annual 
Indemnity Bill—Read a first time. 

Petitions Presented. By Lord Kine, from Bridport, for a 
Revision of the Criminal Code, with a view to the Aboli- 
tion of punishment by Death for Forgery. By the same 
noble Lord from the Anti-Bread-Tax Association at 
Kidderminster, complaining of the effects of the Corn-laws 
upon the Poor. 

[He believed that the Petitioners some- 
what exaggerated the effects of these 


laws, when they stated that the tax raised 
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by them upon the consumers of bread 


amounted to 10,500,000/.] 
By the Earl of RapNor, complaining of Distress, from the 
county of Denbigh :—By the Earl of Carnarvon, to the 
same effect, from Holywell; and by Earl StanHope from 
Heirderwell, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, praying a 
continuation of the Bounty on Fisheries. 


Petitions. 


Jews—Pertition.] The Earl of Li- 
merick presented a Petition from a beneficed 
clergyman of the Church of England, 
Isaac Nicholson, the Vicar of Great Paxton, 
Huntingdonshire, praying for the removal 
of all Civil Disabilities affecting the Jews 
on account of their religion. Such a Peti- 
tion, said the noble Lord, was rather sin- 
gular, coming from such a quarter; but 
though he did not concur with the Peti- 
tioner in his prayer, yet the rev. gentle- 
man was so respectable that he could not 
but lay it before their Lordships. The 
Petitioner stated, that the Holy Scriptures 
were full of prophecies concerning the Jews, 
and he thought that the time wasapproach- 
ing when many of those prophecies were 
about to be fulfilled, and be thought the 
Legislature was bound to do every thing to 
promote their conversion to Christianity. 


Forr1cn Frour—Perition.] The 
Earl of Malmesbury, from Manufacturers 
of Flour in and near London, praying 
for better protection against the im- 
portation of Foreign Flour. They stated 
that flour might now be introduced at a 
much lower rate of duty than foreign 
corn, and they prayed an alteration of the 
The noble Earl ad- 
verted to a petition presented from Millers 
on a former occasion, and recently re- 
peated in another place, praying to be 
allowed to grind foreign wheat in bond for 
exportation, and hoped that the Govern- 
ment would not permit such an experiment 


again to be tried, as it would open the 





door to great frauds. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 26. 


MINuTES.] Returns Ordered. On the Motion of Sir J. 
Newport, for a detailed Account of 4,502/. 4s. received 
by the Board of First Fruits in Ireland during the last 
ten years, as the whole amount of First Fruits in that 
period, specifying the several benefices and dignities 
which had paid First Fruits, and the amount received 
from each: Also, the quantity of Butter exported from 
Ireland to England during the years 1827, 1828, and 
1829, distinguishing the Ports of Export and Import. 

Petitions Presented. Against the Renewal of the East India 
Company’s Charter by Mr. Munpy, from Aston, Nor- 
manton, and fifteen other places in the county of Derby. 
By Mr. Lirtueton, from the Chamber of Commerce 
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and Manufactories in the Staffordshire Potteries, from 

Burslem, and from Bilston, 

[Places, he said, situated in the midst | 
of a population, which consisted of two | 
hundred thousand persons. He regretted | 
to add that these Petitions complained of | 
great distress, and were accompanied by | 
statements to a similar effect from many 


parishes in the neighbourhood. ] 
By the Marquis of BLANDForD, on the subject of Distress, 
from the inhabitants of Norton.—To be printed. Against 
the opening of the Beer Trade, by Mr. LirtLeTon, from 
the Licensed Victuallers of Stafford. By Mr. WESTERN 
from certain Maltsters in Essex, for Protection against the 
effects on stock in hand of the intended Repeal of the 
Duty on Beer. By Mr. DuGpALe, from Owners and 
Occupiers of Land in the neighbourhood of Alcester, in 
Warwickshire, praying for a Repeal of the Malt and Beer 
Taxes, 4 
{The hon. Gentleman took occasion to 
rectify a mistake which had occurred as to 
what he had said on the petition lately 
presented by his colleague from the gun- 
makers of Birmingham. He had not said 
that there was no chance of success to 
the manufacturers when Government kept 
a million of arms ready for service; but 
stated that this great supply rendered the 
maintenance of the Government establish- 


ment for further fabrication unnecessary. | 
By Sir E. Knatcusuiy from the Hop-Growers in the 
Weald of Kent, and from Hawkhurst, praying for a Re- 
moval of the Duty on Hops. By Sir F. Burpretr, from 
Gloucestershire against the Truck System. 


[The hon. Baronet concurred in the 


Prayer of the Petition.] 
By Mr. Hume from the Kidderminster Anti-Bread-Tax 
Association, No. 1, fora gradual, within ten years, but 
total Repeal of the Corn-laws. 


Removar or tHe HayMaRKET—Sr. 
James’s Park.] Lord Lowther moved 
that the Report of the Committee on the 
Hay-market Removal Bill be brought up, 
on which 

Mr. Byng objected, on the part of his 
constituents, to this Bill, which, to the 
best of his belief, was only calculated to 
create inconvenience and expense to a 
large portion of the inhabitants of West- 
minster and the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis. Some farmers would have to 
carry their hay two miles further to the 
new market, and all would be put to great 
additional expense in going back with a 
return load of manure. No practical in- 


convenience was felt from the present | 


situation of the market ; and as the new 
market would occasion a great deal of | 
inconvenience, he meant to oppose the 
Bill at every opportunity. He would not | 
however resist bringing up the Report, as 
the House was so thinly attended, he | 
being convinced that the Bill was the less 
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| present at its discussion, 
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likely to succeed in proportion to the 
number of the Members who should be 
He would only 
‘add, that it would compel the farmers 
who supplied that market to keep five or 
| Six hundred more horses than at present. 
| Lord Lowther observed in reply, that 
the unpopularity of the measure was by 
no means so universal amongst the hon. 
Member’s constituents as he would have 
the House to believe. On the contrary, 
he apprehended that the suggestion for a 
removal was generally received with ap- 
probation. The reluctance of a few, even 
although they might lose by the altera- 
tion, ought to give way to the general in- 
terests of the public. In fact, if partial 
objections were not in such cases over- 
looked, all improvements of any kind what- 
soever must be prevented. In Birming- 
ham and Sheffield the respective markets 
had been removed from the centre to the 
outskirts of those towns, and the change 
was found to be in every respect advanta- 
geous and satisfactory to the inhabitants. 
What would be thought if it were now 
proposed to establish the market in St. 
James’s Square, and yet that was more 
spacious than the Haymarket? In fact, 
when the market was first established, 
St. Martin’s was really St. Martin’s in 
the Fields, now it was St. Martin’s in the 
centre of the town, and the situation had 
become unsuitable to a market. The 
place whither it was intended to remove 
this market was not distant more than a 
mile and a half from the northern dis- 
tricts of the metropolis. 

The Speaker here interposed, by stating 
that it was right he should inform the 
House, before the discussion proceeded 
farther, that the report of the committee 
was irregular, not being in accordance 
with the Standing Order that prescribed 
the terms in which the Report of a Com- 
mittee on a private bill ought to be 
couched. This Report merely set forth 
that the Standing Orders had been com- 
plied with,—that they had heard counsel 
and made certain amendments, leaving 
out what was most important,—namely, 
that “they had examined the allegations 
In support of the Bill, and found the same 
to be true.” It therefore became neces- 
| sary that the Report should be recommit- 
_ ted before they could proceed further with 
the Bill, consistently with the observance 
of the forms of the House. 
i Myr. Byng remarked, that the promoters 
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of the Bill had not adduced any evidence 
whatever in support of it. 

Lord Lowther moved that the Bill be 
re-committed, when 

Mr. Hobhouse expressed his concurrence 
in what had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Middlesex with respect to the incon- 
venience and expense which a great num- 
be: of persons must sustain in conse- 
quence of the removal in contemplation. 
He should now, however, give notice rela- 
tive to another subject nearly affecting the 
convenience and accommodation of the in- 
habitants of the metropolis —that when the 
Bill was brought fairly before the House, 
it was his intention to bring under its con- 
sideration the proposed obstruction at the 
end of Waterloo-place, which precluded 
the public from entering St. James’s-park 
through the opening, as they had hitherto 
so naturally expected. They considered 
the stopping up the passage there as a 
direct violation of the avowed plan of the 
Government. 


Mr. Hume agreed with the hon, Mem- | 


ber for Westminster in objecting to this 
churlish exclusion of the public where 
there was no adequate reason for disre- 
garding their accommodation. He was 
further of opinion that the House ought 
not to pass money votes either for the 
expenses of the Palace or for any other 
improvement connected with the Park, till 
this very reasonable demand should be 
complied with. 

Mr. Hobhouse stated, that his only rea- 
son for pursuing the course he did was, 
because it enabled him to take the ear- 
liest opportunity of opposing the obstruc- 
tion, which was particularly desirable, as 
the workmen were at present actively em- 
ployed in stopping up the passage in 
question. 

Mr. Protheroe entertained a similar 
opinion as to the general inconvenience 
and disappoiutment which would be felt in 
the metropolis if the noble Lord persisted 
in refusing so reasonable a request. He 
wished to sce the entrance from Waterloo- 
place effected by a double flight of steps 
into the Park.—The Bill recommitted. 


Conversion or ANNuITIES—NEW 
THREE-AND-A-HALF PER CENT STOCK.] 
On the Motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the House resolved itself into a 
Committee of the 4-per-cent Annuity 
Acts. 

The right hon. Gentleman, when in 
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committee, said, that though the measure 
he was “ about to bring under the consi- 
deration of Parliament was, in a financial 
point of view, of great importance, it would 
not be necessary for him, in explaining its 
bearings, to trespass at any length on the 
attention of the Committee. His object 
was, to relieve the public burthens, by a 
reduction of a portion of the public debt. 
The principle of such a measure was one 
which needed not in that House any argu- 
ment by way of justification; for it had 
been stated by Ministers, long before Mr. 
Pitt’s time, and admitted by those who 
succeeded him in the management of the 
finances of the country, that it was the 
duty of Ministers to take advantage of 
every opportunity which the state of the 
public credit afforded of reducing the 
amount of the national burthens. This 
principle had heen asserted by Mr. Pitt, 
and would no doubt have been acted upon 
by him, but for the eventful war, the ex- 
tent, duration, and consequences of which, 
it was impossible for him to foresee. It 
was, however, as he had stated, always 
kept in view by those who had succeeded 
him in office, and, since the peace, had 
been carried into practice by them to the 
extent of relieving the public burthens 
annually of about 2,000,000/. The period 
had now arrived for effecting a still further 
reduction of those burthens, and accord- 
ingly he thought it his duty to take advan- 
tage of the first fair opportunity for avail- 
ing himself of it. He proposed, therefore, 
to effect a further reduction, by the con- 
version of the new 4-per-cent annuities 
into a new 33-per-cent stock. The cir- 
cumstances of the country were highly 
favourable to such a conversion, aS a mo- 
ment’s consideration of the rate of interest 
in the money-market, and of the quantity 
of capital seeking for a profitable outlay, 
would convince any hon. Member. Capital 
to a large amount was laid out on mort- 
gages at 4-per-cent interest, and was now 
offered, within his own knowledge, for 34- 
per-cent. When this fact was taken into 
consideration, and when the peculiar ad- 
vantages which an investment in the public 
funds afforded were also borne in mind, 
the House he was sure would not for a 
moment refuse its sanction to a conversion 
of the 4 to 33-per-cent stock. It could 
not be objected that the measure would 
operate as a breach of contract explicit or 
implied ; for the Act under which the new 
4-per-cent annuities were created explicitly 
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stated that that rate would be guaranteed 
for but seven years—that is, that the Act 
would be in force for only that period ; 
Government being left at liberty, at the ex- 
piration of that term, to act towards the 
holders of that stock as might appear ad- 
vantageous to the public. Those seven 
years had expired, for the Act was passed 
in 1822, and Ministers deemed it their 
duty to effect the proposed conversion. 
He felt, therefore, that no further argu- 
ment was necessary, so far as the princi- 
ple of his intended measure was concerned. 
The only question, then, for the Committee 
was, what were the terms on which he 
meant to effect the redaction? Those 
terms would, he persuaded himself, be 
found conducive to the public advantage. 
He proposed to give every holder of 100/. 
of the 4-per-cents, created by the Act 
of 1822, who should not signify his dissent, 
1007. of a new 34-per-cent stock, and that 
3$-per cent interest he would guarantee 
for ten years. He gave this guarantee for 
so long a period, because he thought that 
the inducement would be stronger to con- 
sent to the conversion he proposed, and 
he was anxious, on account of its advan- 
tages, to make it as extensive as possible. 
The price at present in the market of the 
stock he proposed to give was 993-per- 
cent exclusive of interest, so that 100J. at 
33 was a fair valuation. To those who 
should express a dissent from these terms, 
he would give an option of subscribing to 
a new 5-per-cent stock, not redeemable 
until the 5th of January, 1873, each holder 
of 4-per-cents to receive 70/. of the 5-per- 
cent stock for his 100/. It might be asked, 
perhaps, why he had not preferred con- 
verting all the 4-per-cents into this 5-per- 
cent 70/. forty-two years stock, as there 
would accrue a great consequent saving to 
the public? The answer to the question 
was contained in the fact, that at least 
2-5ths of the holders of the 4-per-cents 
were trustees of the property of others— 
that is, persons respousible for the manage- 
ment of property not their own; so that 
if they were compelled, without option, to 
take in lieu of every 100/. 4-per-cents, 
702. 5-per-cents, Parliament would be 
neither more nor less than legalizing an 
immoral act, by which, for the sake of 
temporary advantage, a large amount of 
trustee property might be deteriorated one- 
third. It might also be asked why forty- 
two years had been fixed upon for the in- 
tended 5-per-cent 701. stock, instead of 
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that recommended in a pamphlet, in which 
the subject had been minutely investigated. 
[The right hon, Gentleman alluded to Mr. 
Brickwood’s pamphlet.] In answer he 
could say, that it appeared in calculation, 
that all things cansidered, 70/. at 5- 
per-cent for forty-two years, was equal to 
100/. at 35-per-cent ensured for ten years: 
and that if the recommendation of the 
pamphlet had been acted upon,18,000,000/. 
capital would be sacrificed for 229,0007. 
per annum; and for a 3s. reduction of 
present interest, the possibility of a reduc- 
tion of 10s. in a few years. With this 
brief explanation of his plan he should 
proceed to move the Resolutions on which 
he would found his Bill. He would be 
happy to afford any hon. Member every 
further information in his power. He 
counted on the sanction of the Committee 
toa Resolution by which the public would 
save next year 778,000/., and that, too, 
without at all impairing the means of pub- 
lic credit : on the contrary, its effect would 
be to add to those means, and thereby to 
the character and resources of the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the following Resolutions :— 


*©1, That all and every person and per- 
sons, bodies politic and corporate, who now 
is or are, or hereafter may be, interested in, 
or entitled unto, any part of the National 
Debt redeemable by law, which now carries 
an interest after the rate of 4/, per Centum 
per annum, and is usually known by the 
name of ‘New 4/. per Cents,? and which 
were created in the year 1822, payable at the 
Bank of England, and payable at the Bank - 
of Ireland, and who shall not signify his, her, 
or their dissent, in the manner hereinafter 
mentioned, shall, in lieu of every 100/. of 
such New 4/. per Centum Annuities, receive 
and be entitled to the sum of 100/. ina new 
stock, to be called the ‘ New 3} per Centum 
Annuities,’ and to carry an interest after the 
rate of 3/7. 10s. per centum per annum, and 
so in proportion for any greater or less 
amount of such 4 per Centuin Annuities ; 
and that the dividends on the said 3/. 10s. 
per Centum Annuities shall be payable half- 
yearly at the Bank of England, and at the 
Bank of Ireland, upon the 5th day of January 
and the 5th day of July in each and every 
year; and the first half-yearly dividend on 
the said New 3/. J0s. per Centum Annuities 
shall be payable on the Sth day of January, 
1831; and that the said New 3/. 10s. per 
Centum Annuities shall not be liable to he 
paid off until the 5th day of January, 1840. 

*©2. That the interest and dividends pay- 
able in respect of the said New 3/. 10s. per 
Centum Annuities, shall be charged and 
chargeable upon the Consolidated Fund of 
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the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 

Ireland, in the same manner as the interest 

and dividends of the New 4/. per Centum 

Annuities now stand charged on the said 

fund. 

*©3. That all and every person and per- 
sons, bodies politic or corporate, who shall 
not, within the period commencing on Mon- 
day, the 5th day of April, and ending on 
Saturday, the 24th day of April, 1830, both 
days inclusive, signify his, her, or their dis- 
sent from accepting and receiving a share in 
the said New 3/. 10s. per Centum Annuities, 
in lieu of his, her, or their respective shares 
in the said New 4/. per Centum Annuities, 
in the manner hereinafter directed, shall 
be deemed and taken to have consented 
to accept and receive the same: Provided 
always, that if any proprietor or proprietors 
of New 4/. per Centum Annuities, shall 
not be within the limits of the United King- 
dom at any time between the 23rd day of 
March and the 24th day of April, 1830, but 
shall be in any other part of Europe, it shall 
be lawful for such proprietor or proprietors 
to signify such dissent at any time before the 
Ist day of July, 1830; and if any such pro- 

rietor or proprietors shall not at any time 

etween the 23rd day of March, 1830, and 
the Ist day of July, 1830, be within any part 
of Europe, it shall be lawful for him, her, 
or them, to signify such dissent at any time 
before the Ist of April, 1831, such proprietor 
or proprietors proving to the satisfaction of 
the Governor and Directors of the Bank of 
England, or any two or more of them, his, 
her, or their absence from the United King- 
dom, or out of Europe, as above specified, 
and that his, her, or their share or shares of 
such New 4/. per Centum Annuities, stood 
in his, her, or their name or names, respect- 

«ively, on the 23rd day of March, 1830, in the 
wei of the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England. Provided that such pro- 
roe! or proprietors so absent from the 

nited Kingdom, or out of Europe, shall 
signify such his, her, or their dissent within 
ten days after his, her, or their return to the 
United Kingdom. 

«4, That all and every person and persons, 
bodies politic and corporate, who shall not, 
within the — respectively specified, 
have signified his, her, or their dissent from 
accepting and receiving a share in the said 
New 3/. 10s. per Centum Annuties, in lieu of 
his, her, or their respective shares in the said 
New 4/. per Centum Annuities, shall be en- 
titled, if he, she, or they shall think fit, to 
subscribe to a New 5/. per Centum Stock, 
and receive, in lieu of every 100/. of New 
4l, per Centum Annuities, 70/. of such New 
5l. per Centum Annuities, to carry an in- 
terest after the rate of 5/. per centum per 
annum, and so in proportion for any greater 
or less amount of ck New 4/. per Centum 

Annuities ; and that the dividends on such 

New 5/, per Centum Annuities shall be pay- 
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able half-yearly at the Bank of England, and 
at the Bank of Ireland, upon the 5th day of 
January and 5th day of July in each and 
every year; and the first half-yearly dividend 
on the said New 5/. per Centum Annuities, 
shall be payable on the 5th day of January, 
1831; and that the said New 5/. per Centum 


Annuities shall not be liable to be paid off 


until after the 5th day of January, 1873 ;— 
Provided that every person or persons, bodies 
politic or corporate, desirous of subscribing 
to such New 5/. per Centum Annuities, shall, 
within one month after the period fixed for 
signifying his, her, or their dissent, make 
known his, her, or their intention to sub- 
scribe to the 5/. per Centum Annuities upon 
the aforesaid terms, and shall have his, her, 
or their names inserted in a book or books 
to be kept at the Bank of England for that 
purpose. 

«5. That provision shall be made for pay- 
ing off such proprietor or proprietors of the 
said New 4/. per Centum Annuities, as shall 
signify his, her, or their dissent from accept- 
ing and receiving any share in the said New 
31. 10s. per Centum Annuities, or the said 
51. per Centuin Annuities, in lieu thereof. 

«*6. That all persons, bodies politic and 
corporate, possessed of any part of the said 
New 4/. per Centum Annuities, and who shall 
desire to signify such dissent as aforesaid, 
shall, between the 5th and 24th days of April, 
1830, both inclusive, by themselves or some 
agent or agents for that purpose duly author- 
ized, signify to the Governor and Company 
of the 8 < of England, such dissent in 
writing under his, her, or their hand or hands, 
together with the amount of his, her, or 
their respective shares in the said New 41. 
per Centum Annuities, and which said dis- 
sent shall be entered in a book or books to 
be opened and kept by the said Governor and 
Company for that purpose, and numbered in 
the order in which his, her, or their dissent 
shall be received by the said Governor and 
Company; and in case of any transfer of 
such shares, or any part or parts thereof 
after such dissent, the part or parts so trans- 
ferred shall he entered in the said books 
under the same numbers as were fixed to 
such shares when the dissent was so signi- 
fied ; and every such dissentient proprietor 
or proprietors, or his, her, or their assigns, 
under any such transfer, shall be paid off in 
such order, and at such periods, and in such 
manner, as Parliament may direct. 

“«7. That every proprietor or proprietors 
of the New 4/. per Cent Annuities aforesaid, 
shall receive the dividends due thereon, on 
the 5th day of July, 1830; and that every 
proprietor or proprietors of New 4/. per 
Centum Annuities, payable at the Bank of 
Ireland, shall receive the dividend due there- 
he up to the same day, and the said New 
4/, per Centum Annuities shall be paid off, 
or converted into New 3} per Centum An- 
nuities, or 5/. per Centuin Annuities, in 
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manner aforesaid, from and after the 5th day 
of July, 1830, and no transfer of the said 
New 4/. per Centum Annuities, payable in 
Ireland, to or from the books of the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England, or 
to and from the books of the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of Ireland, shall take 
= from and after the 23rd day of March, 

“<8. That all executors, administrators, 
guardians, and trustees, may signify such dis- 
sent in respect of such shares of the said New 
4l. per Centum Annuities, for the holding of 
which their names are made use of respect- 
ively; and all executors, administrators, 
guardians, and trustees, not signifying such 
dissent, shall be deemed to have assented as 
aforesaid, and shall be indemnified in respect 
thereof.’” 

Mr. Bernal, on the Question having 
been put, said, as the greater part of the 
4-per-cents were trust funds, he hoped 
the mode adopted of securing the trans- 
fers would be such as would equalize the 
payments and satisfy the parties for whom 
the funds were held in trust. He was 
anxious also to know by what plan the 
dissentients were to be paid off, because 
that ought to be ascertained before the 
House were called upon to provide for the 
necessary amount. Was it to be by Ex- 
chequer Bills ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
in reply, that it would be inexpedient for 
the Government prematurely to disclose its 
plan. He hoped it would be enough for 
his hon. friend to know, that the intended 
mode of proceeding would be what be- 
came the country to pursue in fairness 
and justice to the public creditor, while 
the interest of the public was not neglected. 

Mr. P. Thomson said, it was of great 
importance to ascertain how the dissen- 
tients were to be paid, and he should there- 
fore beg leave to repeat the question al- 
ready put by his hon. friend. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
give no further satisfaction. It was ne- 
cessary to know the number of dissentients, 
and the amount required to satisfy them 
before any plan could be adopted. If it 
were done by way of annuity, an interest 
corresponding to the eventual reduction of 
capital, and the rate of the market, would 
be given. 

Mr. Bernal was persuaded that his right 
hon. friend meant to do justice, but must 
press upon him the necessity of making 
his plan known as early as possible. 

Mr. Hume pressed earnestly upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to state, in 
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Justice to the stockholders of the 4-per- 
cents, what his mode of proceeding would 
be, to enable them to have proper time to 
decide whether they would accept his 
new stock, or take their money. He ought 
also to say how he meant to provide for 
the dissentients, because it was essential 
for the public to know how far the Bank 
of England was to be engaged in the 
transaction, considering the heavy liabilities 
to which that corporation were already ex- 
posed. These two points of information 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
take an early opportunity of giving. 

Mr. Robinson was quite convinced that 
the project of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was practicable, but he thought 
the fullest information ought to be given 
to all the parties concerned. 

Lord Althorp said, he too was anxious 
for information, though he was bound to say 
that the main object of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had his entire approbation. 
He wished, on that occasion, to call the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention to the 
propriety of converting all the permanent 
into terminable annuities, because we had 
the means of doing so; and that would, 
at no distant period, put an end to the 
public debt. The plan should be, to effect 
the conversion at the market rate of in- 
terest, but he would induce the parties 
concerned to come into the measure by 
giving them a bonus. The plan had been 
strongly recommended by the Finance 
Committee, and since then he believed 
about 2,300,000/. stock had been so con- 
verted. The plan subjected the country 
to an additional charge for interest, but he 
did not think that a valid reason for not 
carrying it into effect. At present, the 
amount of surplus revenue for any quar- 
ter was determined by the sum actuall 
paid into the Treasury during the four 
preceding quarters, and one fourth of 
the excess of that over the expenditure for 
the corresponding period was held to be the 
disposable surplus for the next quarter, 
and was placed in the hands of the com- 
missioners for the redemption of the Na- 
tional Debt. If the surplus were 500,000/. 
they might employ it either in purchasing 
stock or in effecting the conversion of per- 
manent into terminable annuities, as re- 
commended by Mr. Finlayson. If they 
purchased stock, supposing them to buy 
3-per-cents at par, the 500,0002. would 
extinguish less debt than if employed in 
—* persons, by giving them a rea- 
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sonable bonus, to convert permanent into | of the two surveyors, which were entirely 
terminable annuities. This plan, which | professional, it was deemed right to retain 
had been recommended by Mr. Finlayson, | their services. Care would, however, be 
appeared to him the best which had yet been | taken, that in all future appointments the 
suggested for the gradual extinction of the | rank and salary of these executive pro- 
debt, and therefore he wished to press it | fessional officers should be less, so as to 
on the consideration of the Chancellor of , have the offices filled by master-ship- 
the Exchequer. ' wrights, who could carry on these inspec- 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, | tions and fully perform the requisite duties. 
he was anxious to give any reasonable pro- | He ought also to mention, that a con- 
position a fair trial, but he did not like to | siderable reduction had been made in the 
pledge himself hastily. The calculations | number of clerks in the Navy Office, and 
on which such schemes were founded as- | that further reductions were in progress. 
sumed certain facts as data which were! Mr. Maberly complained of the amount 
not always correct. Although he had! of the Superannuations, which he said 
been with the noble Lord at that University | had increased instead of diminished. He 
where calculation was much studied, he strongly recommended Government to 
confessed that he had not yet mastered | adopt some plan by which its servants 
Mr. Finlayson’s plan; but supposing, when might provide fur their own superannua- 
he had mastered it, that he should find it | tions. 
promising, he would give itafairtrial. He! Mr. Herries replied that Government 
had certainly, at one time, supposed that had done so. In all the appointments 
the annuity scheme would not be popular. which have been made since the recom- 
Experience, however, had convinced him! mendation of the Select Committee on this 
that he had made a mistake. Being aware subject, the plan referred to by the hon. 
that the proposed plan would, if founded Member had been acted upon. The su- 
on correct data, lessen the capital of the perannuation of all public officers who 
debt in a few years, he would certainly might hereafter enter the service of the 
take the subject into his consideration. | country would cost it nothing. He could 
Mr. Maberly expressed his satisfaction _ assure the hon. Member that the Govern- 
th Mr. Brickwood’s plan was to be tried. ment had the most earnest desire to carry 
The Resolutions in furtherance of the into full effect the recommendations of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s proposition | the Finance Committee. 
were then put, and agreed to.—To be! Mr. Hume asked whether all the offi- 
reported on Monday next. _cers under Government were obliged to 
| provide for their own superannuation ? 
Suppry— Navy Estimates.] On Mr. Herries answered, all officers under 
the Motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- the Treasury. 
chequer, the House resolved itself into. Mr, George Dawson observed, that the 
a Committee of Supply, when regulation applied to all officers who had 
Sir G. Clerk proposed, that 57,5601. 15s. been appointed since the passing of the 
be granted for the Salaries of Otficersand Treasury Minute last year, and he had to 
Contingent Expenses of the Navy Office inform the hon. Gentleman, that he should, 
for the current year. in a few days, introduce a bill to extend it 
Mr. Hume wished to know what saving to all offices under the Crown. 
had accrued from the change which he Mr. Maberly imputed all these improve- 
understood had been made in the Navy ments to the Finance Committee which 
Board, two Commissioners having retired? he was sorry had not been revived. The 
Sir G. Clerk explained, that the Navy public would know to whom the reforms 
Board, which, by regulations of 1786 was , were due. 
divided into several committees, had been, Mr. Hume recommended that a scale 
by a late regulation, which received the of salaries to be adopted in every depart- 
sanction of t!.e Finance Committee, altered | ment of the public service should be drawn 
in its constitution. Instead of being di-' up and submitted to the House. The 
vided into committees, each Commissioner present system was inexplicable, it went on 
was made responsible for some one de- no principle, and required revision. 
partment, andin consequence of thisregu-| Mr. George Dawson agreed in the ob- 
lation twoCommissionershad beenremoved. | servation of the hon. Member, and begged 
But in consequence of the important duties , to inform him that a Return was preparing 
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which would shew, the salary of every offi- | that for 1792, would reflect honour on the 
cer under the Crown, from the highest to | Government. 


the lowest. The Treasurer meant to in-| Mr. Hume repeated his statement, that 
troduce a bill to regulate and provide for the salaries of these officers were too large; 
superannuations. and, in particular, he would object to 


Mr. Maberly desired to know whether giving the Superintendant of Transports 
this bill was only to regulate superannua- , 1000J. a-year. 
tions ? Sir Byam Martinsaid, heought, perhaps, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, to have stated, that the Superintendant of 
according to a Treasury Minute, all per- ‘Transports performed the duty of a Com- 
sons hereafter accepting office immediately _ missioner of the Navy. 
under the Treasury, are to have a reduc- = Mr. Maberly did not think the salaries 
tion made in the amount of their salaries, of the Commissioners too large, but he 
to form a fund to provide for their own su- | observed that many gentlemen held more 
perannuations. The bill which he meant than one appointment. The Commis- 
to introduce would extend this principle sioner for Hackney Coaches, for example, 
to all the departments of the public service. | with a salary of 300/. a-year, was also 

Mr. Hume objected to the number of Governor of Hull, with a salary of 180/. 
useless officers in the Admiralty Office. | Aid-du-Camp to the King with another 
One Secretary for the Admiralty should | salary of 180/.; he received, in addition, 
at least be got rid of. In 1792 the ex-|a pension of 300/., with other appoint- 
pense of the three departments, Navy- | ments, that made up a salary of 1,290/. a 
office, Navy-Pay-office, and the Admiralty, | year. Another Commissioner with a salary 
was only 58,719/., and in the present year | of 1750/. a-year was Lieutenant-governor 
the charge was 142,000/. He noticed | of the Tower with a salary of 750/. There 
that there was a salary of 10000. a-year |; was one Commissioner of Taxes with 
for a superintendant of transports in pro- | 1,600/., who also received for two other 
found peace. The salaries of the Surveyor | situations 400/., making up 2,000/. a-year. 
of Naval Building, and of the Comptroller It was wrong to make a military man 
and Commissioner of the Navy, had been | give up his half pay on receiving. a civil 
trebled nearly since 1792; and when rent | appointment, and allow a civil officer 
and profit, and the wages of labour, as | to hold three or four appointments, and 
well as the price of all commodities, had | receive full pay foreach. In his opinion, 
fallen so very much, it was neither rea- | the amount of salaries should be fixed in 
sonable nor just that these salaries should | proportion to duties, and no person should 
be preserved at their full war amount, | derive any emolumentfrom any other office 
when they were raised to meet a depre- | than from that the duties of which he 
ciated currency. An estimate which ex- | actually performed. He had never ob- 
ceeded the corresponding estimate in 1792 | jected to giving high and responsible offi- 
by upwards of 80,000/. was a great deal cers liberal salaries, but he objected to 
too large. their obtaining these salaries by holding 

Sir B. Martin said, that if the salaries | different offices, of which they could not 
had increased, the number of Commis- | perform the duties. He believed, too, 
sioners had been diminished since 1792, | that if a system of uniformity were intro- 
and that the public business had increased. duced as to the amount of salaries, the 
In 1792, all the commissioners had a power public service would be better performed. 
of selling clerkships; the clerks in their’ Sir H. Parnell wished to know whe- 
turn received fees, and he could assure ther it was the intention of Government 
the hon. Member, that if the expense to to carry into effect the recommendation of 
the public was now greater than in 1792, the Finance Committee, with respect to 
the emoluments of the individuals were the mode of keeping accounts. 
much less, The practice of selling clerk-: Sir G. Clerk said, that it was necessary 
ships and of taking fees had been done to bring in a bill for that purpose, and the 
away. He was sure that it could be bill was in the course of preparation. He 
neither for the honour nor the interest of added, that the present Accountant-gene- 
the public service to return to the system ral of the Navy-office had introduced, in 
of 1792. If the question were examined lieu of the old system, a very improved 
in all its bearings, he was persuaded that system of accounts, upon the basis of the 
the present Estimate, as compared with double entry. 
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Mr. Maberly complained, that the old 
system of keeping accounts was still ad- 
hered to by the Navy-oftice, when a better 
system had been prepared and recom- 
mended, but not adopted. He wishedthat 
Mr. Abbott’s plan, which was similar to 
that adopted by the East India Company, 
and by the French Government, had been 
followed. 

Mr. G. Dawson defended the conduct 
of the Treasury, in adopting the system 
recommended by Messrs. Brooksbank and 
Belts, and rejecting that which was re- 
commended by the other Commissioner, 
Mr. Abbott. It was for the Treasury to 
determine between the two plans, and 
they adopted, upon mature consideration, 
that which they considered the best. 

Sir H. Parnell said, it was plain that 

_the Treasury, in this instance, had acted 
with too much haste. They should have 
let the merits of the two systems be tried 
before they adopted one in preference to 
the other. They showed too great haste 
in rejecting the system which included 
the journal. It must be admitted, he 
thought, that his hon. friend, who carried 
on an extensive business, was a better 
judge of accounts than the officers of the 
Treasury ; and the opinion of his hon. 
friend was a sufficient condemnation of 
the system the Treasury had adopted. 
The Government should have tried the 
twosystems before adopting either. When 
the Finance Committee recommended that 
the public accounts should be investi- 
gated by Commissioners, it was with a 
view of procuring information ; so that the 
best possible system might be introduced. 
He thought, and so did his hon, friend, 
that the system which included the journal 
was preferable to the other, and thinking 
so, he must affirm, that the Treasury had 
acted rashly in at once adopting the sys- 
tem which did not include it. 

Mr. Herries said, the Government had 
no interest in the matter further than to 
select the system of keeping accounts 
which they deemed to be best, and that 
they had done in selecting the system re- 
commended by Messrs. Brooksbank and 
Belts. He conceived that the Treasury 
had done perfectly right in choosing that 
system. He had long been of opinion, 
that uniformity in keeping all the public 
accounts was very desirable. They would 
then be easily understood by the House 
and the country, and the Government 
would be able at all times to tell how 
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the business underits control was managed. 
With this view the Finance Committee 
had recommended an inquiry into the pub- 
lic accounts, and the Treasury had, in 
consequence of that recommendation, ap- 
pointed Commissioners to inquire. Mr. 
Abbott was named as an impartial person, 
well acquainted with public accounts, and 
Messrs. Brooksbank and Belts were ac- 
countants of well deserved reputation. 
It was impossible for men to have per- 
formed their duty better than did the two 
latter gentlemen, and though they un- 
fortunately differed from Mr. Abbott, he 
would venture to say that their plan was 
better than his. He did not deny that 
Gentleman’s merit, but he was bound to 
defend the system recommended by gen- 
tlemen, equally meritorious, and justly 
adopted in preference by the Treasury. 
At the same time, he did not mean, in any 
manner, to blame Mr. Abbott with re- 
ference to the public accounts ; he wished 
to remark, that they differed from mer- 
cantile accounts, and in his opinion, those 
who were acquainted with the business of 
the Treasury were .better judges of the 
proper methods of keeping the public ac- 
counts than merchants. He might take 
some credit to himself from knowing as 
much of those accounts as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Abingdon; he had had a good 
deal to do with public business, that hon. 
Member would admit, but he was not ig- 
norant of the method followed by mer- 
chants, and therefore, when he stated that 
the Treasury had acted right, he thought 
his opinion might weigh as much with the 
House as the adverse opinion of the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. Keith Douglas observed, that a great 
improvement had been introduced by the 
Treasury within the last three years in the 
system of keeping accounts in the Navy 
and other public offices. 

Mr. Maberly said, that he did not censure 
the individuals, he condemned the total 
want of system in keeping the accounts in 
the public offices. The universal system 
of keeping accounts throughout the com- 
mercial world — the system adopted in 
France—throughout Europe—by the East 
India Company—and by all merchants— 
should have been preferred by the Go- 
vernment to the fanciful system of Messrs. 
Brooksbank and Belts. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
when the two systems in question were laid 
before him, he had resolved to examine 
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them both, and adopt that which seemed 
best. He had after a minute examina- 
tion, given the preference to the system 
recommended by Messrs. Brooksbank and 
Belts, which had been in operation in 
all the public offices, with the exception 
of the Navy-office, since the Ist of Ja- 
nuary; and he was confident that at the 
close of the year the experiment, as to its 
superior merits, would prove most satis- 
factory. He would add, that this system 
was formed on the basis of double entry, 
the same as the other, and he believed 
would in its results be found more useful. 

Sir J. Wrottesley maintained, that in 
any department where, in the system of 
keeping accounts, the journal was ex- 
cluded, the proper and necessary check 
could not exist. Any private commercial 
establishment would be ruined in six months 
unless a journal were kept. By its use, 
the head of any department could tell 
every night and morning the whole sum 
received and expended in that department; 
and he could exercise an effectual control, 
with very little trouble on his part, over all 
the subordinate officers. 

Mr. Hume agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman, that there would arise a fitter 
time than that for the discussion; but he 
wished then to remark, that he had for ten 
years pressed the Government to introduce 
a simple system of keeping accounts, so 
that they might be understood by those 
who were as little familiar with accounts 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer ap- 
peared to be. At length some attention 
had been paid to his recommendation, but 
not, he contended, in the best manner, 
Without the journal no effective check 
could exist. No private establishment 
could keep its accounts without it; the 
French Government had introduced it into 
use, and found it an admirable means of 
controlling its expenses. 

The Resolution agreed to, 

The next Resolution, for asum of 38,2071. 
to defray the Salaries of Officers and other 
contingencies of the Victualling-office, 
called up 

Mr. Hume, who contended, that this was 
an unnecessary and expensive office. The 
Government should do every thing in this 
way by contract, as was the case in the 
Army. If the Victualling Board were to 
be kept up, one individual would be sufti- 
cient to manage it. At present it cost 
48,000/,, and the Victualling-yards cost 
61,000/, making 109,000¢, for this unne- 
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cessary department. There was a Chairman 
with a salary of 1,200/. a year, a Deputy 
chairman with a salary of 1,000/. and four 
Commissioners each having a salary of 
800/.; these officers costing the country 
annually 5,4002. If all the business were 
done by contract, he would venture to as- 
sert that 70,0002. a year might be saved in 
this department alone. One _provision- 
merchant in London passed more provisions 
through his warehouse at an expense of 
3,000/. than the Government did at the 
expense of 100,0002. The Government 
should not manufacture a single article, 
but should buy every thing in the market 
at the cheapest rate. 

Mr. Maberly inquired how it was, that 
the superannuation allowances had in- 
creased in this Estimate ? 

Sir G. Clerk said, that the increase arose 
in the following manner. The clerks on 
entering the different offices connected 
with the Navy were distributed among 
them according as they belonged to the 
inferior or the superior departments. If 
they belonged to the inferior department, 
they received for the first three years only 
901. a year. For every year they served 
afterwards they received an addition of 
10/. till they reached the maximum allow- 
ance of 300/. a year. Thus a clerk must 
have served twenty-three years before he 
could obtain 300/. a year in the inferior 
departments. Asimilarcourse was observed 
in the superior departments, where the 
maximum salary was about 500/. a year. 
The increase of the total sum allotted to 
superannuation arose from the great num- 
ber of clerks who had been superannuated, 
but no increase had been made in the 
allowance of any one. The salaries were 
placed upon the present footing in the year 
1806, at which time the clerks appeared to 
the House to be underpaid. The remunera- 
tion which they now received was not greater 
than their merits. He contended that the 
whole of the Victualling Board could not 
be given up, even supposing that the Navy 
were in all cases to contract for stores and 
provisions: it would still be wanting to 
superintend the distribution of stores at 
the different ports. He likewise pointed 
out the influence of the establishment at 
Deptford in lowering the tenders of the 
contractors, and stated that it had been 
found particularly useful in the years 1825 
and 1826. 

Sir J. Wrottesley said, that a large cap- 
ital had been expended in building mills 
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and purchasing corn for the Government. 
He thought that, upon principle, such 
things could be best done by contract. If 
the contracts were improperly executed, 
had they not inspectors of contracts to 
compel their proper execution? If those 
inspectors passed bad flour, and that flour 
were afterwards complained of by the 
Naval officers to whom it was delivered, had 
not the Government the means of repri- 
manding and dismissing such inspectors ? 
Had it not also the means of punishing 
contractors who committed frauds? Let- 
ting these matters, however, pass for the 
present, he would ask the hon. Baronet to 
inform him whether a regular mercantile 
book was kept on behalf of the Government, 
containing an account of the corn bought, 
the labour employed, and the flour delivered 
in his Majesty’s yards? and whether to 
that account a per centage was added for 
the capital employed? 

Sir G. Clerk replied, that there was an 
exact debtor and creditor account kept of 
the corn bought and the flour manufac- 
tured, together with an account of the salary 
paid to the Master, and all other contin- 
gent expenses. He added, that such a 
question ought not to be decided merely 
by pounds, shillings, and pence: it con- 
cerned the health and comfort of the sea- 
men; and as long as there was any temp- 
tation to adulterate the material of biscuit, 
which was the case when it was supplied 
by contract, it was impossible to answer 
either for the health or the contentment of 
seamen. When the biscuits were manu- 
factured in the public establishments the 
seamen knew that there was no temptation 
to adulterate it. 

Mr. Hume said, it was highly wrong to 
insinuate that those who professed eco- 
nomy would run the risk of injuring the 
health of the seamen for the sake of a few 
pounds. They would do no such thing; 
but Government might as easily secure 
against adulteration when the biscuit was 
supplied by contract as when it was made 
by its own servants. It must contract for 
wheat ; and might it not be imposed on by 
bad wheat as well as by bad flour or bad 
biscuit? What had been advanced did not 
convince him that the Government ought 
not to contract for the provisions of the 
Navy. The ships of the East India Com- 
pany were supplied by contract, and when- 
ever any of the provisions so supplied were 
found of inferior quality, the contractors 
were called upon to make the deficiency 
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good. It was impossible for Government 
to manufacture flour as cheaply at Deptford 
as individuals could procure it at present 
in the south of Ireland. That establish- 
ment was kept up as a mere pretext, and 
he was of opinion, that if due economy 
were used, this Victualling department 
might be reduced at least 50,0002. or 
60,0002. 

Mr. Maberly was of opinion, even if 
meal were an exception to the general rule, 
that the present mode of supplying salt- 
meat to the navy was at once unnecessary, 
useless, and expensive. He had no doubt 
that all the manufacturing accounts of 
Government were losing accounts. The 
hon. Secretary at War had argued some 
time ago that we ought to keep up a manu- 
factory for swords and cuirasses. He was 
certain that if the hon. Secretary were to 
go into the market he could purchase 
them at half the price which he was paying 
for their manufacture. 

Vote agreed to. 

The next Vote proposed was a grant of 
137,4601. for the purpose of defraying the 
expense of the Salaries of Officers in the 
Dock-yards at home. 

Mr. Hume complained of the extrava- 
gant amount of this vote. Some years 
ago it was not more than 25,000/., now it 
was upwards of 130,000/. He then ob- 
jected to a charge of 724. in the Deptford 
yard for rent and taxes paid to the Inspec- 
ting Agent of Transports. Now he thought 
that we had premises enough at Deptford, 
without going to the expense of hiring a 
house at such an enormous rent for any 
officer. 

Sir G. Clerk explained, that the sum 
included the rent of a wharf where trans- 
ports were unloaded, which would not be 
a permanent charge. 

Mr. Maberly wished to know whether 
they were to expect any large reduction in 
these yards as to materials and to artificers. 
If he understood the evidence given by a 
gallant Admiral before the Finance Com- 
mittee rightly, we should not require to 
have any more ships of the line built after 
the year 1830, and the yards would not be 
wanted, except to put down some large 
frigates to meet those which had been 
lately built by America and France. We 
had now 350 ships of war, a larger number 
than we could man within any short period 
after the commencement of a war. Could 
we, therefore, be justified in keeping up 
our enormous ship-building establishment 
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for ever? From the evidence given by 
Mr, Barrow, he thought that a very large 
saving, indeed, might be effected in this de- 
partment, which had been as slovenly 
managed as any public department with 
which he was acquainted. From the con- 
clusion of the war in 1815, the Admiralty 
had let the expense of this department go 
on without examination, until the year 
1821. Then they found out that a reduc- 
tion of 60,0007. might be made in it; but 
that beneficial discovery was not carried 
into effect till 1822. A gallant Admiral, 
tor whom he felt sincere respect, had clearly 
intimated to the Finance Committee that 
he did not think that the Admiralty had 
done all which they could do in reducing 
the expenditure of this department, and 
had expressed an opinion that the Finance 
Committee should strengthen the hands of 
the Admiralty by giving an opinion to that 
effect. He was certain that if that gal- 
lant Admiral would apply himself to the 
examination of the different details of this 
Vote, he would be able to make a large re- 
duction in this head of expenditure. 

Sir G. Cockburn complained, that the 
hon. member for Abingdon had misrepre- 
sented, though he believed very uninten- 
tionally, his evidence before the Finance 
Committee. He had said, that we had 
now a certain number of ships of the 
line, and that by 1830 all of these would 
be in a complete state. In stating that, 
he by no means meant to assert that all 
our naval force would by that time be com- 
plete: for it happened that we were at 
present short of frigates. Besides, though 
we had 350 ships on the list, they were 
not all in an efficient state. We must 
keep up our naval establishment to a cer- 
tain amount, in reference to the amount 
of other nations. He did not think that 
the hon. member for Montrose wished to 
put down the dock-yards entirely. He 
had himself long been of opinion that the 
expense of the dock-yards might be re- 
duced; indeed, he had been busily em- 
ployed in effecting such a reduction.’ A 
proof of it might be seen in the single fact, 
that Government had within a few years 
reduced 500 salaried officers in the dock- 
yards, whose salaries amounted to nearly 
100,000/. a year, without at allinjuring the 
efficiency of the yards. The state of those 
yards at present by no means answered 
the description of them at the time when 
Mr. Barrow gave his evidence. Many re- 
ductions had heen made since that time, 
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and more were in progress. We had re- 
cently completed a new system of frigates, 
and had reduced this year 120,000/. in the 
wages, &c., of the yards. There was only 
one point on which he had wished to 
strengthen the hands of the Admiralty 
with greater power. He had told the 
committee that it was doubtful to many— 
it had never been doubtful to him — 
whether it was proper to discharge from 
the dock-yards in time of peace those 
shipwrights whose services we had em- 
ployed when they were so much wanted 
during the war. During the present year 
the Admiralty had taken a very strong 
measure for the better regulation of these 
artificers. Formerly in the dock-yards 
every one was allowed to take as many 
chips away as he could carry. The con- 
sequence was, that half the time of the 
workmen was spent in making chips. 
Then the Admiralty came to the resolution 
of giving them an allowance in money in- 
stead of this permission, which necessarily 
led to much waste. Now the Admiralty had 
taken away this allowance, with a view of 
keeping more of them employed. Besides, 
a reduction of expense in this department 
might be expected in the ordinary course 
of nature. The old shipwrights would 
every day be dying off, and it was not in- 
tended to take new ones in their places. 
Our dock-yard establishment, even as at 
present constituted, was lower than it was 
in 1803, when Earl St. Vincent reduced it, 
as some thought, below its proper standard. 

Mr, Hume said, that he was glad to hear 
that we had now, in the fifteenth year of 
peace, made those reductions which ought 
to have been made immediately on the 
termination of the war. It was, however, 
a severe reflection upon preceding admi- 
nistrations that they had not been made 
sooner. He wished to know whether there 
was to be any reduction in the scale of al- 
lowances paid to the Commissioner of the 
Dock-yard at Plymouth for example, who 
received 1,000/. a year; he had a Secretary 
who received 450/.; there were two Master- 
attendants who received between them 
950/. a Master-shipwright who had 650/, 
a year, and various other officers. He 
wished to know if all these salaries were 
to be kept up. 

Sir G. Clerk said, that no alteration 
would be made in the scale of those allow~ 
ances. Some of the offices would be 
abolished, but the salaries of those which 
remained would continue unaltered, 
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Vote then agreed to. 

The following Resolutions were also 
agreed to:—458,7201. for the Wages of 
Artificers and Labourers employed in the 
King’s yards at home. 680,000/. for Tim- 
ber and other materials. 75,0002. for 
Piloting and contingent expenses. 

Mr. Hume asked, whether it was the in- 
tention of Government to revise the bounty 
on slaves. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that, although this country was subject to 
great expense in order to suppress the 
Slave-trade, he thought it would be unwise 
to abandon that object suddenly. The 
subject, however, was under the consider- 
ation of Government. 

The following items were also voted 
without opposition :—66,494/., for the Sa- 
laries of Officers and Contingent Expenses 
of Foreign Yards. 61,038/., for the salaries 
Officers and Contingent Expenses of the 
victualling-yards. 64,0261. 6s. 7d., to de- 
fray the expense of the Salaries of Officers 
on the Naval Medical Establishment for 
1830. 8451. 8s. 3d. to defray the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Officers of the Naval 
College, and the School for Naval Archi- 
tecture, for 1830, induced 

Mr. Hume to say, that he approved of 
this Vote. He was glad to find that the 
young men now paid for their education. 
Formerly this establishment stood the 
country in 3,245/. a year, and it was now 
reduced to 845/. He thought that the Mi- 
litary College ought to be placed on the 
same footing. 

105,000/. to defray the Salaries and 
Allowances of the Officers and Men on 
board Vessels in ordinary for 1830, and 
27,8701. for defraying the expense of the 
Packet Service, for 1830, were all voted 
without remark. 

Sir G. Clerk, in moving for a sum of 
854,000/. for defraying the Half-pay of 
Naval Officers, observed, that a regulation 
had lately been made, by which promotion 
in the Navy would be retarded, and by that 
means a great saving would be effected 
under this head. 

Mr. Hume said, that the regulation al- 
luded to must be of very recent date, for 
he understood that two promotions had 
lately been granted at Plymouth, by the 
flag-officer, Lord Northesk. 

Sir G. Cockburn observed, that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Admiralty 
thought it was but fair towards those indi- 
viduals to grant them that promotion 
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which they had been serving for three 
years to obtain. 

The Vote for 296,063/. for Superannua- 
tions and Pensions to Naval Officers, led 

Mr. Stanley to observe, that there was 
in one page a superannuation allowance 
of 456/. to Mr. W. Shield, and in the 
next page 500/. as a pension to Mr. W. 
Shield in the character of a Commissioner. 
He wished for some explanation. 

Sir G. Clerk answered, that this gen- 
tleman had served for a long time at Ply- 
mouth, at Woolwich, and Chatham, as 
Commissioner. His superannuation allow- 
ance was calculated on the time he had 
served, and the salary he had received in 
the civil office. Mr. Shield was upwards 
of seventy years of age, and had been for 


a long period in the active service of 


the Navy. His superannuation allowance 
amounted to 466/. or about 25s. a day. 
His pension was his half-pay. 

Mr. Hume said, nothing could be more 
preposterous than that an officer, living in 
a dock-yard, and possessing every comfort, 
should receive a salary of greater amount 
than if he were employed in serving his 
country abroad. 

Sir Byam Martin said, this individual 
received his superannuation allowance 
under an Act of Parliament—his half-pay 
was granted for forty years’ service. 

Sir G. Cockburn observed, that it was 
not correct to say that those individuals 
got double what they would have done 
had they continued actively employed in 
the Navy. Had they remained in the 
naval service, they would now have been 
Admirals, with much larger allowances. 
Mr. Shield had been forty years in the 
naval service before he entered the civil 
service, in which he had been twenty 
years, and he was now nearly seventy 
years of age. 

1,500/. to defray the Salariesof Chaplains 
in the naval service; and 270,000/. to- 
wards defraying the expense of the Out- 
pensioners of Greenwich Hospital were 
also voted. 

Mr. J. E. Denison complained, that by 
the existing Act of Parliament, a marine, 
who entered the service at twenty years of 
age, was entitled to claim his discharge 
and pension after he had served twenty- 
one years. Thus a perfectly healthy man 
of forty-one might claim a salary of 18/., 
251., 261. or 271., according to circum- 
stances. When sucha man returned to 
his native village, he found his old com- 
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panions scarcely receiving for their labor- 
ious exertions as large an income as his 
retired allowance. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, the statement was 
true. A marine might obtain his discharge 
and a pension after twenty-one years ser- 
vice; but the pensions were under consi- 
deration. Some alteration would probably 
take place in the Act of Parliament to 
which the hon. Member had alluded. 


Pensions For THE Hon. R. Dunpas 
AND THE Hon. W. L. Batuurst.] The 
Vote for the sum of 174,584/. 9s. 4d. to 
defray the Superannuations granted to 
Commissioners, Clerks, &c. formerly em- 
ployed in the civil departments of the 
Navy, gave rise to the following debate. 

Sir R. Heron said, he hoped that, in 
proposing the Motion of which he had 
given notice, he should not be deemed to 
trespass improperly or unnecessarily on the 
time of the Committee, while he made a 
few observations. In the first place, he 
would say, it was not his fault that the 
Motion had not been brought forward at 
an earlier period. He had given many 
successive notices of his intention to bring 
the matter under consideration; but cir- 
cumstances had prevented him from in- 
troducing it sooner. He considered the 
proposition which he was about to submit to 
the Committee as one of very considerable 
importance; but he feared that its con- 
sideration would not be enhanced in con- 
sequence of the subject being taken up by 
so humble an individual as himself. He 
observed in the Estimate which they were 
now called on to vote, the names of two 
individuals, the Hon. R. Dundas and the 
Hon. W. L. Bathurst, to the former of 
whom was granted a pension of 500/., and 
to the latter a pension of 400/., making a 
total charge of 900/. on the country. This 
charge he wished to have disallowed by 
the House. The former of those gentle- 
men was a reduced Commissioner of the 
Navy, the latter was a reduced Commis- 
sioner in the Victualling department. The 
column in which the time of service was 
usually marked was in those two instances 
left blank, and he concluded that this 
gave a very proper and significant de- 
scription of the services of those gentle- 
men, for if not nil, essential they certainly 
had not been. The situations appeared 
to have been created purposely for the 
parties ; and shortly after they were ap- 
pointed to them the offices were abolished, 
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Then these pensions were created. They 
had heard much of the constant assiduity 
and labour which Ministers showed in 
considering what places and _ pensions 
could be abolished without detriment to 
the public service; and he for one acknow- 
ledged that he was somewhat astonished 
when he found that the amount of saving 
effected by all this anxiety was a little 
more than 1,000,000/. a year. If they 
were to rely only on the assiduity of 
Ministers to curtail the expenditure, he 
must say, that he thought the case de- 
sperate when he saw these pensions granted 
in the last year. In speaking of those 
pensions he knew very well that the sum 
of 9007. was a mere trifle in the expendi- 
ture of the country; but a grant, though 
small in amount, might be monstrous in 
principle. To those young gentlemen he 
imputed no blame; the blame must fall 
on the Ministers, and on two of them par- 
ticularly—he meant the fathers of those 
individuals. It was well known that they 
were noblemen who for a great number 
of years occupied, with little intermission, 
some of the most important and lucrative 
situations in the Government. Viscount 
Melville, at the present moment, presided 
as First Lord of the Admiralty, and Earl 
Bathurst was now Lord President of the 
Council, one of the Tellers of the Exche- 
quer, and Joint Clerk of the Crown. Their 
grandfathers were also men of high con- 
sideration. One of them for many years 
filled the situation of Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, and the other was a 
sort of Viceroy of Scotland, holding places 
which produced great emoluments, and 
performing services which were rather 
equivocal. Now, that these gentlemen, 
gorged with the public money, should re- 
quire for their families, or even condescend 
to accept such miserable pensions, and 
that too at a time of public distress, did 
appear to him, and he would not shrink 
from expressing his opinion, neither would 
he state it more harshly than the case 
required, but it did appear to him to be 
paltry. Though, abstractedly considered, 
these pensions might seem small, yet they 
appeared very large when they were com- 
pared with the remuneration of a vast 
number of persons whose services had been 
most brilliant, and whose exertions had 
added to the greatness of the country. 
He would take he liberty of naming two 
of those individuals, and he had not the 
least hesitation in naming them, for they 
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were men who could not be mentioned 
without awakening recollections of national 
glory, and exciting feelings of admiration 
and gratitude. They were Admiral Bowen 
and Admiral Barlow—the one twenty 
years, the other somewhat less than twenty, 
in the civil service of the navy,—the former 
had a pension of 5001. the latter a pension 
of 450/. per annum. It was true, indeed, 
that Admiral Barlow had his half-pay in 
addition to his pension of 450/. To Mr. 
Dundas a pension of 500. was granted ; 
but he believed that he held the situation 
of Commissioner for a very short time ; 
and during the time he held it, if he mis- 
took not, that gentleman was engaged on 
two diplomatic missions. [‘ No, no,” 
from the Ministerial benches.| He was 
employed at least on one; but if he re- 
collected accurately, he had gone to St. 
Petersburg with the Duke of Devonshire 
on one mission, and with Lord Heytesbury 
on another. He would next call the at- 
tention of the House to that meritorious 
officer Sir Thomas Foley, who had his 
half-pay of 750/., and Sir Thomas Hardy, 
the captain of the great Nelson, who had 
4501. per annum. These were men who 
had served their country in every climate, 
and who had asserted her honour in many 
a bloody action. The places given to Mr, 
Dundas and to Mr. Bathurst were places 
held during pleasure, It was, therefore, 
perfectly in the power of his Majesty's 
Ministers to dismiss them with or without 
pension, according to the service which 
they had performed. But what must the 
people think of the professions made by 
Ministers when pensions like these were 
granted,—pensions that were without pre- 
cedent,—pensions for which no adequate 
service had been rendered? Now he would 
ask, on what ground was it possible that 
these pensions could have been given? 
Could the act be defended on the ground 
of custom? He believed not; but even 
if it could, he was not aware of any abuse 
in existence that might not be defended, 
certainly not justified, on that ground. 
He would ask, what was the use of boast- 
ing of alleviating the sufferings of the 
people, when pensions such as these were 
allowed? These individuals were first 
improperly placed in these situations, and, 
when they were removed from them, they 
were with equal impropriety pensioned on 
the country. By such a system, a number 
of persons belonging to that noble profes- 
sion, the Navy, who had infinitely higher 
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claims to office, and were at least equally 
calculated to act in oftice, were excluded 
from beneficial employment ; for he 
would say, that no young men were better 
educated for all useful purposes than those 
who entered the navy now were. He 
really hoped and trusted, that the Mem- 
bers of that House would, this night, by 
their vote, put an end to such a lavish and 
improper use of the public money. He 
trusted, that in this case, at least, they 
would show some fellow-feeling for their 
constituents, and prove that they were 
anxious to represent their wishes and to 
relieve their wants. He would say nothing 
farther on the subject, except by repeating 
his opinion, and it was a strong one,— 
that the grant and existence of these 
pensions were highly improper, and that 
the conduct of those who acquired them 
for their families, who had no just claim 
on the public, and who could not possibly 
want them, was such as he could not 
denominate otherwise than as paltry. In 
his mind also, Ministers, in allowing 
grants of this nature, were guilty of a 
mockery of the public distress. He then 
moved, ‘That the proposed grant of 
174,5841. 9s. 4d. should be reduced by 
deducting from it the sum of 900/. 

The Question having been put,— 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer beg- 
ged to assure the hon. Baronet that he was 
not one of those who imputed blame to him 
for the delay that had taken place in 
bringing on the present discussion—he 
was aware that the delay had been occa- 
sioned by an unwillingness to impede the 
public service by interposing unnecessary 
obstacles to the progress of the estimates. 
He felt anxious to address the Committee 
on this particular subject, because he 
thought the hon. Baronet laboured under 
an erroneous impression, in which in all 
probability other hon. Members partici- 
pated, as to the conduct of the Treasury in 
giving its sanction to this Vote being sub- 
mitted to Parliament. He thought he 
should best satisfy the Committee by 
stating the circumstances of the case, and 
the grounds on which the Treasury had 
proceeded in this particular instance, lay- 
ing aside, as he intended to do, much of 
the extraneous matter which the hon. 
Baronet had introduced in the course of 
his speech. He said “ extraneous,” be- 
cause he did not conceive it to be his 
duty, in considering cases of superannua- 
tion such as the present, to examine whe« 
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ther the ancestor of an individual had been 
Lord High Chancellor of England, or had 
held a high office in Scotland: it was not 
his duty to decide cases by the pedigree 
of individuals. The Treasury had dealt 
with these cases by a reference to consi- 
derations which would have applied 
equally to the lowest or the highest person 
in the King’s dominions, and he was not 
conscious of any error in having done so. 
The present discussion arose from a consi- 
derable reduction which Government 
thought it their duty to make in the civil 
department of the navy. Two Commis- 
sioners of the Navy Board, and one Com- 
missioner of the Victualling Department 
had been reduced. It appeared proper to 
select the two persons in question .for 
reduction : one of the gentlemen, who was 
a Commissioner of the Navy Board, was 
appointed to an office then vacant, conse- 
quently the charge of his salary as a Com- 
missioner was extinguished without deduc- 
tion on account of allowance. There re- 
mained the other two Commissioners 
whose names had been introduced on this 
occasion to be dealt with, and their cases 
were brought before the Treasury. As to 
the precise nature of the services of these 
individuals, he was not prepared to an- 
swer. He thought it rather unfortunate 
that the length of their service had not 
been stated in the Estimate, but he be- 
lieved that their service was of about four 
years’ duration, the appointments having 
taken place in 1825. In considering 
these cases, the Treasury felt bound to 
adhere to the principle on which, upon the 
reduction of Boards at former times, offi- 
cers had received allowances. Here he 
might observe, that offices of this descrip- 
tion, although, technically speaking, held 
during pleasure, were always considered 
as granted for the life of the party, or 
during good behaviour. The reductions in 
the members of the Revenue Board had 
been considered on the same ground 
as the present, and the Treasury pro- 
ceeded on the principle of effecting a 
considerable saving in the public expendi- 
ture by the removal from office of several 
persons, who, be it remembered, had em- 
barked in their several employments with 
the idea that their situations were to be 
permanent. The Treasury was the more 
disposed to adopt this view of the case, 
because persons embarking in such offices 
frequently abandoned some _ profession 
which they had previously embraced, and 
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lost those opportunities of advancement 
which they would otherwise have had in 
their several professions. These two gen- 
tlemen were precisely in that situation, 
Mr. Bathurst, although called by the hon. 
Baronet avery young gentleman, had been 
a considerable time at the bar [a laugh]. 
He really did not see what there was to at- 
tract hon. Gentlemen’s laughter in the 
circumstance of a Gentleman pursuing an 
honourable profession. It might appear 
ridiculous to some hon. Members; but to 
him it seemed an honourable path for 
aman to pursue, whatever might be his 
rank in life. Mr. Bathurst and Mr. 
Dundas, who had both embarked in dif- 
ferent professions, abandoned them on 
being put into the situations of Commis- 
sioners of the Navy, and the principle of 
compensation and allowances when re- 
duced, applied perfectly to them, The com- 
missioners who were appointed several years 
ago to inquire into several of our public 
establishments, with a view to reduction, 
recommended an allowance of two-thirds 
of the usual salary, where the service had 
been for a less period than twenty years, 
and three-fourths where the period of ser- 
vice extended to more than that time. 
In looking at other cases of reduction, 
where it was recommended to abolish in- 
ferior offices, and where allowances of 
an inferior rate were granted, it ap- 
peared that persons holding subordinate 
offices in the Customs for a less period 
than ten years were to have half their 
salary, and those who had served longer 
were to have two-thirds. Now the Trea- 
sury, in dealing with the present cases, did 
not avail itself of the rule laid down with 
respect to commissioners and high officers 
removed from the public service, but look- 
ed to the lowest scale that applied to sub- 
ordinate offices. Besides, the Treasury 
insisted that the Admiralty should ap- 
point these two gentlemen (who had been 
so reduced) to offices as they became 
vacant, in order to relieve the country 
from the charge of their allowances. If 
the Treasury were to be guided by the 
rule antecedently adopted, it could not 
decide differently in similar cases, accord- 
ing to the rank of the parties, and it was 
fully justified in submitting the present 
vote to the Committee. Let him advert 
to one circumstance, which at least show- 
ed that there was no wish to benefit parti- 
cular individuals in the present instance, 
but that the object was to effect a saving 
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in the public expenditure —what would ; involved an unjustifiable departure from 


have been more easy than to have made 
this arrangement on the footing of former 
arrangements of a similar nature, and tak- 
ing as objects of reduction persons who 
had served longer than these individuals, to 
have granted a larger allowance to them, 
and to have still retained these two gentle- 
men as commissioners at their full salaries. 
This was on the supposition that the Trea- 
sury was inclined to do what was incor- 
rect—butit had acted differently, and solely 
with a view to public advantage. In the 
other case, Ministers would have imposed 
a heavier charge upon the public, but the 
present course showed that they had a 
bond fide intention to advance the public 
service, and pay the utmost attention 
to principles of economy. He had stated 
the history of the transaction, and trusted 
the House would consider it on the same 
principle as any other similar case. If 
gentlemen had the fortune or the misfor- 
tune to be born of honourable families,— 
if their ancestors had distinguished them- 
selves in the service of the public, he con- 
fessed he could not see, either in the cir- 
cumstance of their families, or of the services 
of their ancestors, any thing to disentitle 
those gentlemen to the fair consideration 
which the House would be prepared to 
afford in another case. 

Sir G. Clerk observed, that whatever 
blame was imputable on the ground of the 
omission of the length of service of Mr. 
Dundas and Mr. Bathurst in the Estimate 
attached to him; it was intended that 
the period of these gentlemen’s services 
should appear, and the hon. Comptroller 
of the Navy had brought him a copy 
filled up with these items, but, owing to a 
mistake of his own, a rough copy in which 
they were omitted had been brought down. 

Mr. C. Wood was of opinion, that the 
transaction in question was blameable; but 
at the same time thought, that the fault 
did not attach to any particular member 
of the Cabinet, but to Ministers generally, 
for sanctioning a vote which involved a 
most extraordinary principle of superan- 
nuations and allowances. Although it 
did not appear on the Estimates what had 
been the length of service of these two 
gentlemen, it was stated that it did not 
exceed four years. Was that, he asked, a 
fair period of service for which to grant 
an allowance? This was to extend the 
terms of the Act of Parliament under 
which superannuations were granted, and 








| its principles. It had: been said, that these 
| gentlemen had given up professions andem- 


barked in these offices for life to the exclu - 
sion of other prospects. Unfortunately, 
however, for this statement, we found one 
of the gentlemen, subsequently to his ap- 
pointment as Commissioner, accepting a 
diplomatic situation [hear, and cries of 
“« No”]: at least he gave up his office, 
and accepted a situation in a diplomatic 
mission, and now he was to be compen- 
sated for the loss of an office to which he 
could not be fairly said to devote his time, 
having been put into another situation. 
When he looked at the enormous amount 
of superannuations, he thought the Com- 
mittee would not be justified if it did not 
mark by its vote the utmost reprobation of 
this transaction, Within three years of 
1810, the amount of superannuation al- 
lowances had doubled. Between 1810 and 
1815, the superannuation allowance to 
the officers of the Customs alone had in- 
creased from 29,000J. to 100,000/. Not- 
withstanding the Act of 1824, and the 
expressed opinion of the House of Com- 
mons, superannuations had increased since 
that time from 384,000/. to 488,000/. 
With such an example before them, it 
would be a gross neglect of duty if the 
Members did not oppose the vote. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, he had heard 
with astonishment the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
charge the hon. Baronet with introducing 
extraneous matter into his statement. 
Never was there a more plain unvarnished 
tale than that of the hon. Baronet. On 
the contrary, the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement was full of extraneous matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, that in his 
Opinion the case of the highest and the 
lowest individual ought to be considered 
on the same principle, or simply in refer- 
ence to the circumstances of it. He 
hoped it always would be so. But pen- 
sions and allowances ought to be granted 
for public services, and casualties, and 
what could the committee say when it 
found pensions of 400. and 500/. granted 
to individuals, for what ?—for doing no- 
thing at all. The hon. Member proceed- 
ed to say he had submitted a memorial of 
the strongest nature to Government with 
respect to an individual of unimpeached 
character, who was eighty-four years of 
age, and had served thirty years in the 
army, applying for an addition of a paltry 
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sixpence a-day to the allowance of this 
highly respectable individual —and what 
answer did he receive? That no addi- 
tional grant could be afforded.. And why? 
Because this person had been worn out in 
the public service. Here, however, were 
two hon. gentlemen of noble descent, the 
sons of members of a ministerial party, and 
they got 900/. a year for having done 
nothing. By the way, if they had not 
been sons of Ministers, perhaps they 
would not have obtained their allowances 
just so readily. The hon. Member went 
on to read the memorial of serjeant Dun- 
can Macdonald. It stated that the peti- 
tioner was an Out-pensioner of Chelsea 
Hospital; that he had been seventeen 
years in the 66th regiment of foot, and had 
served five years in the West Indies; and 
that he was thirteen years drill serjeant of 
the South Lincoln Militia. [Zaugh]. Gen- 
tlemen might laugh at this mention of an 
old constitutional force, which it was the 
fashion to treat with contempt in that 
House, notwithstanding we might one day 
want it. The hon. and gallant Member 
again referred to the memorial, which 
stated, that memorialist was eighty-four 
years of age, and ina state of blindness, 
and prayed for some further allowance. 
The hon. Member then read the answer 
to the memorial, in which it was stated, 
that the petitioner had been discharged in 
consequence of being worn out in the 
service, and not for the disabilities of which 
he now complained; and on this ground 
that he was not entitled to an increase of 
allowance, having received his full share 
at the period of his discharge. Here was 
an individual worn out, after a service, 
not of four, but of seventeen years, and 
yet he was refused an addition of 6d. 
a-day, while these gentlemen had 900/. 
a-year between them. He felt that he 
was discharging his duty in what he was 
saying, and while he was assured of that, 
the smiles or the frowns of the House 
were alike indifferent to him. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that whatever opi- 
nions might be entertained in the House 
upon this subject, there was but one opi- 
nion upon it out of doors. It might be 
unfortunate that the period of these gen- 
tlemen’s services was omitted ; it might be 
unfortunate that they were the sons of 
Cabinet Ministers; it might be unfortunate 
that they held other places; but of this he 
was quite sure,—namely, that all these 
unfortunate circumstances made it alsovery. 
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unfortunate that these pensions should 
have been granted. It was quite impos- 
sible that these appointments could be 
defended ; the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had not defended them; the right 
hon. Secretary (Mr. Peel) would not de- 
fend them. Indeed, while the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was speaking, he thought 
he saw upon the cheek of the right hon. 
Secretary something like the blush of 
shame, which seemed to say, “ A profli- 
gate case has happened once, but it shall not 
happen again; erubuzt—salva res est.” He 
thought it very creditable to the right hon. 
Secretary that he had not risen to defend 
this proposition. He knew nothing of 
these gentlemen personally, and he did 
not deal with the question personally; but 
he could not help seeing that one of them 
held a place of 1,000/. a year, and that 
the same gentleman had held another 
situation—that of Commissioner of Bank- 
rupts. He did not mean to say, that there 
was any intention to create in this country 
what were formerly called in France “ Mi- 
nisterial families ;” but he begged to ask, 
what the public would think when they 
found that men were placed on a level with 
persons who had performed great public 
services, merely because they happened to 
be sprung from certain ancestors. Such 
a system would and must discourage the 
servants of the public. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had told them that they 
had laughed because they found a scion of 
a noble house taking up an honourable 
profession. But they had not laughed at 
that, nor had they laughed at a noble scion 
abandoning that profession. What they 
had laughed at, but what the country 
would be indignant at, if these votes were 
passed, was, that noble scions who could 
not get briefs at the bar, managed to get 
themselves pensioned by the public. He 
would venture to say that never had any 
Government before received so much inde- 
pendent support as the present Government 
had received; but that support must cease 
when it was found that the pension-lists 
were filled with the sons of the colleagues 
of the right hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

Sir G. Clerk begged to call the attention 
of the Committee to the real question before 
it; that question was, whether there was 
any thing in the situations of these gentle- 
men which ought to induce the House to re- 
fusé in their case what they would not refuse 
in similar cases, There was no instance 
in which persons removed in. consequence 








of the abolition of offices had been denied 
some remuneration. Such was the present 
case. The allowance, moreover, was 
purely of a temporary nature; for these 
two persons were to be appointed to the 
first civil situations which should fall vacant 
in the naval department. 

Colonel Dundas said, that he should 
not have intruded himself upon the House 
but for the unnecessary personality in 
which the hon. Baronet who brought 
forward the subject had thought proper 
to indulge. [Cries of “no, no,”| No! 
Why, the hon. Baronet had described 
the gentleman to whom he alluded as the 
son of a noble Lord who held office, and 
as the grandson of another noble Lord 
whom he called a sort of Viceroy of Scot- 
land, who had performed somewhat equi- 
vocal services. Now it was impossible to 
mistake the allusion which the hon, Baronet 
intended to convey by the words “ equivo- 
cal services ;” but he thought that he might 
confidently appeal to the result of the cir- 
cumstances to which the hon. Baronet 
alluded, as a complete answer to the 
calumny. In describing the noble Lord— 


for whose memory he could not but feel the’ 


deepest respect—as having been a Viceroy 
in Scotland, the hon. Baronet had only 
given him an occasion to say, that he was 
proud of such an ancestor. The support 
which that noble Lord received from the 
people of Scotland during his life-time, 
and the monument which had been raised 
to his memory in that country since his 
death, were sufficient proofs of the estima- 
tion in which his noble ancestor was held 
in Scotland. 

Mr. Maberly said, that this question had 
been argued as though the vote were one 
of course, whereas it was clearly subject 
to the determination of the House. He 
hoped, however, that the vote of that night 
would establish the fact, that no person 
should have a pension who had not per- 
formed actual services. 

[Sir R. Heron and Mr. Peel rose toge- 
ther, but the latter gave way.] 

Sir R. Heron, in explanation, begged to 
say, that when he called the late Lord 
Melville a sort of Viceroy of Scotland, he 
alluded to an office and to duties which 
no longer existed. As to the expression 
‘‘ equivocal services,” he could assure the 
hon. Member, that he had no intention of 
hinting at the circumstances to which the 
hon. Member had alluded. Indeed, that 


circumstance never once entered his mind. 
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But his meaning was, that the late Lord 
Melville belonged to a particular party, 
and his services, however approved by that 
party, were equivocal to the rest of the 
nation. 

Mr. Peel said, he was glad he had given 
way to the hon. Baronet, whose explana- 
tion, he was sure, must be satisfactory to 
the hon. Gentleman who had expressed 
himself on the subject with a degree of 
warmth that the circumstances undoubtedly 
justified. The hon. Member for West- 
minster was mistaken in supposing that he 
disapproved of the proposition; but he 
could assure that hon. Member, that he was 
not insensible to the value of that indepen- 
dent support which, the hon. Member truly 
said, the present Government had received. 
Most sorry should he be to lose such sup- 
port; and never, to the latest day of his 
existence, could he forget the conduct pur- 
sued by the Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House on the great measure of last 
Session. The manner in which the Gentle- 
men opposite gave their support to the 
Government at that time could never be 
forgotten by him; and he thought that the 
conduct pursued by those Gentlemen on 
that occasion reflected the highest credit 
on the political parties of this country. 
With respect to the present proposition, 
he agreed with the hon. Member who spoke 
last as to the nature of it. It was only a 
proposition made by the Government, 
which the House would reject or allow as 
it thought fit. It was a mere estimate, 
which, if the House thought improper, it 
would be its duty to reject. He begged of 
hon. Members, however, to consider what 
the real nature of the proposition was, be- 
fore they came to a decision upon it. It 
was a proposition which arose out of a 
revision of the establishments of the coun- 
try which the Government had thought it 
their duty to make. The course which 
had been pursued in this case by his 
Majesty’s Ministers had been to take away 
the youngest officers, and instead of a 
salary of 1,000/. to give them 450/., until 
some other employment offered for them. 
But the main question was the intention of 
his Majesty’s Ministers in the measure, and 
he would read to the Committee the official 
correspondence which had taken place 
respecting it. The right hon. Gentleman 
here read the following letters :— 

“ Admiralty Office, March 20th, 1829. 

“Str—I am commanded by my Lords Com. 
missioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you that 
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their Lordships have given directions for pray- 
ing New Patents for the Navy and Victualling 
Boards, the effect of which will be the imme- 
diate reduction of two members of the former, 
and one of the latter Boards, and the further 
reduction of a third Member of the Navy Board, 
on the death, removal, or resignation, of Mr. 
Tucker or Sir Robert Seppings, the present 
Joint-Surveyors of the Navy. The two Com- 
missioners of the Navy who are reduced are 
Captain J. M. Lewis and the Hon. Robert 
Dundas, the former of whom will be appointed 
to Sheerness and Chatham Yards, in the room 
of Commissioner Cunningham, who retires ; 
and the reduced Commissioner of the Victual- 
ling Board is the Hon. W. L. Bathurst. 

“My Lords command me to request you will 
state this arrangement to the Lords of his 
Majesty’s Treasury, and inform me whether 
their Lordships are of opinion that any retired 
allowance, and to what amount, should be 
granted to Mr. Dundas and Mr. Bathurst on 
the abolition of their offices, which have usually 
been deemed hitherto as held during life or good 
behaviour. Mr. Dundas has held the office four 
years, having been one year previously attached 
to the British Embassy at Madrid and Lisbon ; 
and Mr. Bathurst has held his situation nearly 
four years. 

“Their Lordships think it right to add, for 
the information of the Lords of the Treasury, 
that Mr. Dundas is eligible to two of the re- 
served Commissionerships of the Navy; but 
that as all the members of the Victualling 
Board, except the Chairman, are professional, 
Mr. Bathurst would not be eligible to any seat 
at the Board, unless as Chairman. 

“Tam, &c. 
(Signed) “JOHN BARROW. 


‘“‘ The Hon. J. Stewart, Treasury.” 


“ Treasury Chambers, April 30th, 1829. 

“Sir— Having laid before the Lords Com- 
missioners of his Majesty’s Treasury your letter 
of the 20th ult., respecting the amount of su- 


' half of their official salaries. 





perannuation allowance to be granted to Mr. | 


Dundas and Mr. Bathurst, on their removal 
from the Navy and Victualling Boards, in con- 
sequence of the reduction in the numbers of the 
Commissioners of those respective Boards, I 
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partments of the Navy. My Lords, there- 
fore, see no objection to assigning to them a 
temporary allowance of one-half of their respec- 
tive salaries from the period when they ceased, 
being the proportion allowed to other officers 
reduced on abolition of their respective offices, 
under the Minute of this Board of February 2nd, 
1825, it being distinctly understood, that Mr. 
Dundas and Mr. Bathurst are to succeed to the 
first situations which may be at the disposal of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, for 
which they may be qualified. 
“T am, &e, 
(Signed) “J. STEWART.” 


These letters shewed, the right hon. 


| Gentleman went on to observe, that these 


allowances were in conformity to the 
rule of former Governments ; they were 
not the result of any special rule of the 
existing Government, nor any job. The 
tule might be wrong, but it was established 
long before. It did not originate with his 
noble friend the Duke of Wellington and 
his right hon. friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but it was established when 
Lord Liverpool and Lord Goderich were in 
office. The Treasury Minute of February 
2nd, 1825, referred to in the letter he had 
read, related to the Board of Customs; 
and the rule it laid down was, that the 
Lords of the Treasury would grant to those 
officers who had not served ten years, one 
The general 
rule was the material point of the question ; 
and it was a positive hardship on the sons 
of Cabinet Ministers, that they only should 
be liable to animadversion when they are 
treated according to this rule. The Com- 
mittee would allow he had not attempted to 
bias its opinion by any appeal to the pas- 
sions; but he must say, that considering 
the difficulties attending the making re- 
ductions, it was not quite right to embarrass 
the Government when it attempted to 


| effect them. He hoped he had said enough 


am commanded by my Lords to acquaint you, | 


for the information of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, that they observe with satisfaction that 
their Lordships have made an arrangement for 
employing in another situation Captain F. M, 
Lewis, one of the reduced Commissioners of 
the Navy, and have thus superseded the neces- 
sity of raising any question as to any provision 
for him. And my Lords have no doubt that 
the Lords of the Admiralty will be equally 
anxious to adopt a similar course with respect 
to Mr.Dundas and Mr.Bathurst ; and my Lords, 
therefore, consider that any allowance to be 
made to them is purely of a temporary nature, 
to continue only during the period which may 
elapse before they can be again employed in 
some civil situation connected with the Civil De- 


to convince the House that his Majesty’s 
Ministers had not been influenced by any 
corrupt motive in this transaction. 

Lord Althorp observed, that the House 
had a right to investigate all the circum- 
stances of these pensions, which, in his 
opinion, ought not to be granted. 

The question being loudly called for; 
the Committee divided, when there ap- 
peared—for the Amendment 139; against 
it 121; Majority against Ministers 18. 

List of the Majority. 
Althorp, Lord Benett, J. 
Acland, Sir T. Blandford, Marquis 
Attwood, M. Bernal, R. 














Baring, Sir T. 
Baring, F. 

Byng, G. 
Brownlow, C. 
Blake, Sir F. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Buck, L. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bright, H. 

Birch, J. 

Barclay, C. 
Barclay, D. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Bankes, H. 
Batley, C. H. 
Carter, J. 
Colborne, N. R. 
Cholmeley, M. 
Clive, E. 
Cavendish, W. 
Cavendish, Hon. H. 
Cavendish, C. 
Cotterell, Sir J. G. 
Calthorpe, Hon. F. 
Clifton, Lord 
Davies, Colonel T. H. 
Du Cane, P. 
Dundas, Hon. Sir R. 
Dundas, Hon. T. 
Dawson, A. 
Davenport, E. 
Duncombe, T. S. 
Duncombe, Hon. W. 
Denison, J. E. 
Denison, W. J. 
Dick, Q. 

Egerton, W. 
Ebrington, Lord 
Easthope, J. 
Euston, Earl 
Ellison, Cuthbert 
Encomhe, Lord 
Ewart, W. 

Fane, J. 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Fergusson, Gen. Sir R. 
Fyler, T. B. 
Farquhar, J. 
Grahan, Sir J. 
Grant, Hon. C. 
Grant, R. 

Harvey, D. W. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Hume, J. 
Honeywood, P. 
Heneage, G. F. 
Hay, A. 

Hoy, J. B. 
Howard, R. 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Knight, R. 
Killeen, Lord 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Keck, Legh 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Kekewich, S. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lloyd, Sir E. 
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Langston, J. H. 
Lambert, J. 8. 
Lester, B. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lumley, J.S. 
Martin, J. 
Maberly, J. 
Maberly, Col. 
Monck, J. B. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Milton, Lord 
Marryatt, J. 
Macdonald, Sir J. 
Nugent, Lord 
Ord, Wm. 
Osborne, Lord F. 
O'Grady, Col. 
Powlett, Lord W. 
Protheroe, E. 
Phillimore, Dr. 
Price, Rt. 
Ponsonby, Hon. F. 
Pallmer, N. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Palmer, R. 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Peach, N. W. 
Philips, Sir R. B. 
Philips, Sir G. 
Pendarves, E. W. 
Poyntz, W. S. 
Ridley, J. M. R. 
Rice, T. S. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Robinson, SirG. 
Ramsden, J. 
Ramsden, J.C. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Rickford, W: 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Sadler, M. T. 
Spence, G. 
Stanley, FE. 
Stewart, Sir M. S. B. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Sefton, Lord 
Smith, Ald. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thomson, C. P. 
Townsend, Lord C. 
Trant, W. H. 
Uxbridge, Lord 
Vaughan, Sir R. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Ward, J. 
Western, C. C, 
Wilson, Sir R. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Wood, C. 
Warburton, H. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Webb, Col. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wetherell, Sir C. 
White, S. 

Wynn, Sir W. 
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Wells, J. Rowley, Sir W. 
TELLER. Wood, Ald. 
Heron, Sir R. Howick, Lord 
PAIRED OFF. Stanley, Lord 


Phillips, Sir G. 


Newport, Sir J. 
Portman, C.B. 


Rancliff, Lord 


On our return to the gallery, the Com- 
mitee were discussing the next item,— 
namely, 99,0007. for the works of the 
Dock-yards. 

A conversation took place between Mr. 
Hume, Sir G. Clerk, Sir G. Cockburn, 
Sir M. W. Ridley, Mr. Bright, and Mr. 
Maberly, relative to the grant of 23,4577. 
for building a Naval Hospital at Malta, 
which was postponed. 

Sir J. Graham took that opportunity to 
give notice, that he should move for the 
abolition of the office of Lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the Ordnance when the Ordnance 
Estimates should be regularly brought 
before them. 

The House resumed, Sir A. Grant re- 
ported progress, and the report to be 


| received on Monday. 


On the Motion of Mr. Maberly, were 
ordered copies of correspondence relative 
to the Naval Hospital at Malta. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 29. 


M:nures.] Returns Ordered. On the Motion of the Earl 
of MALMEsBuRY of the quantity of Wheat remaining 
under Bond on January 5th, 1828, the quantity entered 
for Home Consumption between January 1828 and January 
1850; the quantity exported in the same period, and the 
quantity in Bond on January 5th, 1850:—of the quantity 
of Flour imported from the Isle of Man into Liverpool, 
from January 1828 to January 18350. On the Motion of the 
Duke of WELLINGTON, of the quantity of Raw, Waste, 
and Thrown Silk entered for Home Consumption during 
the last ten years, specifying the Rates of Duty :—of all 
Silk Manufactured Articles imported since 1826 :—of the 
quantities of Thrown, Raw, and Waste Silk which have 
paid Duties during the last three years :—of the number 
of Skins on which Duties have been paid during the 
last ten years:—of the Vessels which have passed 
through the Sound during 1829:—of the number and 
tonnage of British Ships which entered Inwards and 
cleared Outwards during the five years ending January 
5, 1826, and the five years ending January 5, 1830 :— 
of various Articles, such as China-ware, Earthenware, 
Cordage, Iron, Lead, Toys, &c. &c. On the Motion 
of Earl Batuurst: Copies of any correspondence be- 
tween the Board of Trade and the Directors of the 
East-India Company, and of Letters written by the 
Directors to the Government of India, relative to the 
cultivation of Cotton and Tobacco in the East Indies. 

Returns Presented. Extract of a Letter from the Government 
of Bengal to the Court of Directors, dated June 29th, 
1826, respecting the permission given to Europeans to hold 
Land on Lease for the cultivation of Coffee:—Minute of 
Mr. Trower, of the Board of Revenue at Calcutta, dated 
March 25th, 1823, and Resolution of Bengal Govern- 
ment, passed 7th May, 1824:—extract of a Letter from 
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the Court of Directors to the Government of Bengal, 
dated Sept. 10th, 1828, in reply to a Letter from that 
Government, of June 29, 1826, and extract of a Letter 
from the Court of Directors to the Government of Ben- 
gal, dated July 8th, 1829, directing that Government to 
adhere to the terms of the Resolution of May 7, 1824. 
The East Retford Witnesses Indemnity Bill was intro- 
duced and read a first time, and ordered to be read a se- 
cond time on April 20, when witnesses were ordered to 
attend. 

The Marquis of Lanspown gave notice, that on an 
early day he would move an ‘Address to the Crown, 
requesting that his Majesty’s Consuls in South America 
be directed to furnish a statement of the exports of the 
precious Metals from the districts with which they were 
connected. 

Petitions Presented. By the Duke of Gorpon, from Ross- 
shire, praying for a Repeal of the Malt Tax.— Laid on the 
Table. By the Earl of CanNARVoN, from Owners and Oc- 
cupiers of Land in the County of Wilts, praying that as to 
the Poor-laws, Ireland might be placed on the same 
footing as England. By the Duke of Norroik, from 
Sheffield, praying for Free Trade to India and China:— 
By the Duke of GioucesterR, from Gloucester, to the 
same effect:—By the Marquis of LANspown to the 
same effect, from Pollockshaw, Perth, Hastingden, and 
the Chamber of Commerce, Dublin. By Lord GreEn- 
VILLE, from Wellington, against the Truck System. By 
the Earl of Essex, from Wellingborough, praying for a 
revision of the Penal Laws. By Lord WHARNCLIFFE, 
from the Fishermen of Robinhood’s Bay, praying for 
a continuation of the Fishery Bounties. By Lord HoL- 
LAND, from Archibald Hamilton Rowan, and George 
Cockburn, complaining of the manner of Registering 
Marriages in the North of Ireland, and praying a 
remedy. 


SranpixGc Orpers.] The Earl of 
Rosslyn moved an amendment in the 
Standing Order No. 210, which was 
introduced by Lord Lauderdale with a 
view to check the introduction of bills 
for making Joint-stock companies for pur- 
poses of idle speculation. Almost every 
public improvement for which a bill was 
likely to be necessary was specifically ex- 
cepted out of the operation of the Order. 
It became now requisite, however, to make 
some further exceptions of other works, of 
which mention was at first omitted, but 
which were strictly within the intention of 
the former exceptions. —Amendment, in- 
eluding in the exceptions Wharfs, Stairs or 
Landing-places, and Market-houses or 
Market-places, agreed to. 


Perrrions.—Matr Tax.] Lord Suf- 
field, in presenting three Petitions from 
certain inhabitants of Norfolk, praying 
for a repeal of the Malt Tax, said, he 
should take that opportunity to explain 
what he had already stated when present- 
ing a petition of a similar nature on 
Thursday. The petitioners, on both oc- 
casions, complained of the distress which 
at present affected the agriculturists ; they 
alluded to the burthens under which they 
suffered, but more particularly they com- 
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stated, that the sympathy evinced by the 
yeomen and farmers of Norfolk for the 
distresses of the labouring population was 
highly creditable to their feelings. With 
respect to the Poor-laws, he thought that 
they were not so well administered as they 
might be; but it was to the gentry and 
magistrates, to the higher classesof society, 
that he looked for the improvement of 
them rather than to the farmers. He had 
been present at a most respectable meet- 
ing of the county of Norfolk on the 
16th of January last, when all who 
attended were unanimous in desiring a 
repeal of the Malt-tax,—the only difference 
of opinion which existed referred to the 
amount of taxation from which they ex- 
pected to be relieved. The whole county 
of Norfolk, he was persuaded, desired the 
abolition of this tax, principally because 
it peculiarly pressed upon the poor. 

The Duke of Wellington professed to 
have a perfect recollection of what the 
noble Lord had said upon the presentation 
of the former petition. To the best of 
his belief, he had expressed himself to the 
same purport, if not in the same words, 
then, as he had done upon the present 
occasion. He remembered his having 
referred to the ineffectual administration 
of the Poor-laws in Norfolk, and specified 
the 9th Geo. 3rd as the source to which 
they were to look for a remedy. 


Curistrans Natives or Inpta.] The 
Earl of Carlisle presented a Petition from 
the Christian inhabitants of Calcutta, who 
were born of European fathers and native 
mothers, complaining of various disqualifi- 
cations to which they had been subject 
since the first settlement of the East India 
Company. They stated that they were 
excluded from privileges to which both 
natives and Europeans were indiscrimin- 
ately admitted. They were incapacitated 
from serving in the civil, military, or ma- 
rine service of the Company, as the pre- 
amble of every appointment was required 
to set forth that the person proposed was 
not the son of a native and European. 
The petitioners were likewise disqualified 
from holding the King’s commission in 
India, nor could they hold offices of trust 
and emolument in any department what- 
ever. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that the present 
was nota favourable opportunity for enter- 
ing into a discussion on the subject of the 





plained of the Malt-tax. He had likewise 
VOL. XXIII. 


Petition. This much, however, he might 
21 
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observe, that he felt, as all who had any 
feeling must do, for the unfortunate situ- 
ation of the class to which the petitioners 
belonged, and was desirous to ameliorate 
their condition as far as was possible, 
without violating a principle that was es- 
sential to the maintenance of British 
Government in India. With regard to 
some of the practical grievances described 
in the petition, for example, in cases of 
wills and succession, he saw no reason 
why they should not be remedied. It 
should, however, be borne in mind, that the 
petitioners did not require an equality of 
civil rights, but an admission to privileges 
to which the native population at large 
were not entitled, and this they demanded 
notwithstanding they were the offspring 
of Europeans by native women. He could 
only add, that their representations had 
received, and would continue to receive, 
the most attentive consideration from the 
Board of Control and the Directors of 
the East India Company. Their grievances 
should certainly be ameliorated as far as 
was consistent with the well-being of the 
people generally, and the observance of 
the principle to which he had already al- 
luded. 

The Earl of Carlisle inquired if there 
was any difference between the children 
of half-castes and the half-castes them- 
selves ? 





Lord Ellenborough said, the latter were | 
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umphant statements sent forth from 
another place had rendered him cautious 
as to how far he should be warranted in 
crediting the averments of the petitioners 
to the contrary; nor was it until he had 
made personal inquiries on the subject, 
that he fully assented to the truth of their 
representations. He was sorry to say, that 
the representations of returning prosperity 
made elsewhere were not borne out by 
his information. It had been pretended 
that the change in the currency in 1819 
had not caused’ the fall of prices; but 
those who said so might as well affirm 
that there was no depreciation whatever. 
When the bill of 1819 came into operation, 
it was a remarkable coincidence that 
prices had fallen, while they rose in the 
same proportion when its provisions were 
neutralized by the bill of 1822. The 
main point, however, was the distress, and 
he should most siacerely rejoice if it 
could be ascertained that the alleged re- 
vival of the agricultural and manufac- 
turing interests originated in any perma- 
nent source of prosperity. It had been 
also said, that the depression was partially 
attributable to the introduction of steam 
navigation, which brought the produce of 
the most fertile Jand of Ireland and Scot- 
land in sudden competition with the pro- 
duce of the inferior soil of England. Now 
these causes would not account for the 
distress of the manufacturers, except that 


Commercial Distress. 


considered as natives, and were eligible to} inasmuch as the pressure was upon land, 
all the offices in the Company’s service to; the effect was proportionate upon manu- 


which the natives were eligible. The | 
parties to the petition were illegitimate, 
being of half-caste, and were not eligible 
to those appointments. 


Petition rrom BrirmincuamM—Dis- 
tRESS.] The Earl of Radnor said, he had 
a Petition to present from Birmingham, 
which was entitled to the greatest atten- 
tion and consideration on account of the 
number and respectability of the names 
which were annexed to it. It was signed 
by 25,000 persons. It embraced a variety 
of topics, such as Parliamentary Reform, 
and a revision of Taxation, but it de- 
rived its chief importance, in his view, be- 
cause the distress of the petitioners was the 
foundation of their prayer,—a point which 
ought by no means to be overlooked, as 
they had already heard so much of the 


abatement of that distress, in support of 


which assertion Birmingham itself had 
been adduced as an example. The tri- 


factures. It was also said that machinery 


| was a cause of distress by the over-pro- 


duction which it occasioned, but if this 
were so, it formed an additional reason 
why we ought not to continue our pre- 
sent system of Corn-laws. But he could 
show to their Lordships that distress ex- 
isted in several branches of manufacture, 
and a depreciation took place in a variety 
of articles, in the manufacture of which the 
same machinery was used at present that 
had been in use for the last twenty-eight 
years, [The noble Lord here read extracts 
of letters from manufacturers to show that 
some articles of brass-foundery had been 
reduced in price from 5s. 6d. and 6s. per 
dozen to 2s. and 3s.] It had been stated 
in another place that Birmingham had re- 
cently much improved, and great stress 
was laid on the advance that had taken 
place in ground-rents, and the increase on 
certain tolls in that neighbourhood. The 





advance on ground-rents was in instances 
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where valuable houses had been built, and 


the increase of tolls was to be explained | 
‘in a metallic currency. 


by the fact of a valuable coal-mine having 


been opened in the neighbourhood. It had 
been said that the increase of four-wheeled 


carriages since 1825 was a proof of in- 
creased prosperity, but it should be recol- 
lected that the Assessed Taxes had been 
reduced by half since then, and the in- 
crease was not in the number of large car- 
riages, but in the small four- wheeled one- 
horse carriages, which were now very 
common. He could prove also by docu- 
ments which he held in his hand, that the 
condition of the labouring classes at Bir- 
mingham was much worse at present than 
it had been for many years, except the 
years 1817 and {1818. But the first of 
those years was one of great scarcity. 
Corn was then 17s, a bushel—it was now 
only 7s. 6d. At that time the number of 
out-door poor to be relieved at Birming- 
ham was 5,300—at present it was 3,800. 
But looking at the difference in the price 
of corn at both periods, the number of 
out-door poor to be relieved at present 
showed a greater pressure of distress than 
existed in 1817, and in this respect the 
statement of the petitioners was fully 
borne out. 


complained of Free Trade; but in this he 
owned he did not concur with them, for 
the Free-trade system was that by which 
they had the best chance of getting a 
market for their manufactures. 

The Duke of Wellington said, it was 
very unfortunate that noble Lords departed 
from that rule of the House which was 
opposed to any direct allusion to what was 
said in former debates, or to what passed 
in the other House. Had the noble Earl 
attended to that rule he would not have 
fallen into the errors he had committed. 
It was impossible for his right hon. iriend 
to know the condition of the people except 
from the public returns, and he conceived 
that in the statement he made he was per- , 
fectly justified. The noble Lord, in assert- , 
ing that the people of Birmingham suffer- 
ed more now than in 1817, and in appeal- , 
ing to the number receiving assistance 
from the poor-rates, for the purpose of ; 
sustaining that assertion, referred to the | 
prices of the two periods, and attributed | 
the existing distress to the difference be- | 
tween them. But the noble Lord could | 


scarcely compare the prices of the two, 
periods with any accuracy or justice, when | 
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The petitioners complained of | 
the effect of the Corn-laws, and they also | 
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he remembered that the prices of the 
one were estimated in a paper, the other 
He could not help 
again protesting against the practice of 
thus, at the end of three or four weeks, or 
three or four months, adverting to what 
took place in the other House and in that 
House during former debates, instead of 
confining their discussions to the ma- 
terials regularly brought under their con- 
sideration. 

Lord Holland said, since the strict order 
was that they should not make any allu- 
sion to what took place in the other House, 
or to any former debates in that House, 
which in his opinion was a nice regula- 
tion—he wished to see it strictly observed. 
The noble Duke had complained of his 
noble friend as being irregular, when, if 
there were one question more than another 
which might excuse an allusion to such 
occurrence, it would be a petition upon a 
question of facts affecting the condition of 
the people. His noble friend did not state 
any particular date or place, and had he 
spoken of the conversation generally, as 
having occurred elsewhere, he might have 
escaped all imputation of disorder. In 
short, he would contend, that nothing 
could be more parliamentary than was his 
noble friend. 

The Earl of Radnor expressed his con- 
currence with the sentiments of the noble 
Duke as to the rule of Parliament he had 
alluded to, but differed from the noble 
Duke as to the possibility of comparing 
prices. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Corn Laws. 


Corn Laws.] Lord King rose to move 
a series of Resolutions on the subject of 
the Corn-laws. He wished to place upon 


their Lordships’ Journals a statement of 


the views which he took upon that most 
important subject; and whether at the 
present time they agreed with him or not, 
he felt confident, that at no distant time 
they would feel the justice of those princi- 
ples which he advocated, and be compelled 
to adopt them ultimately, with a view to 
the welfare of the people. In approaching 


this question, it was at least satisfactory 


that it had been cleared of one of the dif- 
ficulties which stood in its way. It was 
now universally admitted that one great 
cause of the existing distress was the too 


i great pressure at present weighing down 


| the productive industry of the country. 
Mr. Huskisson—he might mention that 
212 
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Gentleman’s name, as he did not tell the | imposing inscription upon a banner—but 
place wherein the language attributed io | oaat compensation would it prove to a 
him was delivered—had said, (and he was | population half-fed. It might be said, 
a great authority upon such subjects) that | that if we allowed ourselves to become de- 
it was the too great burthen upon the pro- | pendent upon other countries for food, they 
ductive industry of the people which was | might at a most critical moment stop our 
the great cause of the existing distress— | supplies, and that by discouraging the 
not the occasional, but the habitual and | growth of cornin this case, we drove matters 
permanent pressure upon the productive | to that state in which a small supply would 
industry of the people. Such being the | necessarily become the habitual state of 
admitted state of the case, he must com- | the Corn market; but what danger would 
plain of the right hon, Gentleman for de- | there be of that prohibition so long as the 
serting his own principles—why did he not | interests of all foreign nations led them to 
carry the matter to its full and legitimate | supply us with all that we were willing to 
extent—why did he not at once say, that | take off their hands, and in return to sup- 
the Corn-laws were the grand source of | ply them with all the manufactured goods 
that pressure? It would be easy to prove; which they could possibly desire. After 
that everything else which affected the adverting to the bill of 1815, and the im- 
productive industry of the people was not | possibility of adhering to the scale of duties 
in the aggregate equal to the weight of the | and of averages there laid down, he pro- 
Corn-laws alone. They affected the en- | ceeded to contend that the present distress 
joyments of the people at least to the ex- | arose from the low rates of profit and the 
tent of twenty to five-and-twenty per cent, | inadequate remuneration oflabour. With 
for without them the cost at which corn | a greatly increased quantity of trade, there 
could be obtained would be about 50s. | mightbe a much less amount of nett profit : 
During the ten years between the French | thus, if the raw material of a piece of ca- 
and American wars, the usual price was lico were 2s. 6d., and it formerly sold on 
48s. Supposing that 12,000,000 quarters , the Continent for 10s., the profit upon it 
of wheat were annually consumed, and would be 7s. 6d.; but if the value of the 
that the average price was from 15s. to raw material were lowered to Is. 6d., and 
20s. more than what he had stated, which | the piece of calico sold for only 5s., the 
was about the truth, then it was plain that | profit would only be 3s. 6d. upon each 
the Corn-laws levied a tax on the people | piece; and if two pieces were sold instead 
to the amount of from nine to twelve mil- | of one, the profit would not equal what it 
lions a year, being greater in amount than | had before been upon one piece. How then 
the taxes on soap, leather, and on all | were we still able to compete with the fo- 
other articles of necessary consumption. | reigner? First, by being satisfied with re- 
A right hon. Gentleman had said in an-| duced profits; secondly, by having to pay 
other place, that it should be the policy of | greatly reduced wages; thirdly, by the sub- 
the Government of a great nation to place | Stitution of machinery. The consequence 
the people committed to its charge in such | was, the most miserable remuneration for 
a situation as that their own soil should | labour, and the most inadequate return for 
produce their food. For his part, he could | capital, reacting on the landed interest, 
not conceive any policy more lame or timid, | and occasioning the present want of de- 
or one more calculated to retard the pro-| mand for farms of all kinds, but especi- 
gress of society. True policy demanded | ally for grass lands. It had been stated 
that none but good land should be culti-| in another place, that at present one- 
vated. He could not imagine any thing| third less meat was consumed in Bir- 
more monstrous than to hear it asserted | mingham than in prosperous times; and 
that the people of this country should not | accounts of the same description from Man- 
get their Corn from Poland, from Russia, | chester and other manufacturing places 
or from any other place, wherever it could | would, no doubt, present the same result. 
be found the cheapest, rather than from | Profits were the criterion of prosperity, 
Hampshire or from other places in which and how were they affected by the Corn- 
its quality might be inferior and its price | laws? In several ways :—Ist. By the ces- 
higher. He knew it might be said, that we | sation of that demand for manufactures 
ought to render ourselves independent of | and produce, which would exist if the 
the support of other countries—that wasa Corn-laws did not exist. 2nd. By the 


convenient cry to raise—it would form an different level of prices occasioned by 
‘ 
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the Corn-laws making corn dear in this 
country and cheap abroad. Rival manu- 
facturers were thus created in foreign 
countries, who availed themselves of the 
low rate of wages there, and were enabled 
to enter into successful competition. 3rd. 
By employing labour on the cultivation of 
poor Jand, on which the return for capital 
was, of course, much less than on good 
land. The level of profit on all capital 
was determined by the return for capital 
employed in the cultivation of the least 
productive soils: if, therefore, bad soils 
were cultivated, the profit on capital was 
reduced. What advantages did we not 
enjoy, were we but at liberty to use them ! 
We were in possession of an unbounded 


supply of coal, of the most ingeniously | 


contrived machinery, and of a very exten- 
sive amount ofcapital. These advantages 
were very great if we could only be pre- 
vailed upon to use them; for with them 
the produce of England would always ex- 
change against a greater amount of the pro- 
duce of any other country not possessing 
the same advantages. Suppose, for in- | 
stance, that the labour of four Englishmen, 
aided by machinery, would produce manu- 
factured produce which would exchange 
against the produce of the labour of eight 
Russians when applied to the soil, was it 
not palpably to the advantage of England 
to make this exchange, since the result 
was double profits to the capital of Eng- 
land. If, however,they persisted in employ- | 
ing capital where it was unprofitable,— 

if they persisted in laying it out upon the 
cultivation of bad land, thus realizing little 
or no return, and bringing down all profits 
to a level with it,—-the exchange of | 
commodities between this and foreign 
countries must be disadvantageous. Well | 
then, if this system were generally disad- | 
vantageous to the country, to what particu- 
lar persons.was it advantageous? Why, it 
seemed that the English landlords thought 
it was advantageous to them. This, how- 
ever, he had no hesitation in characterizing 
as one of the greatest mistakes that could 
be made. It was manifestly for the interest 
of the land-owner to admit foreign Corn, 
and to allow the industry of the country to 
have free and fair play. For instance, if 
this were done, the poor-rates would be in- 
stantly diminished. It was perfectly well 
known that one-fifth only of the produce 
of the land went to the landlord: and for 
this small profit what a heavy and dispro- 
portionate burthen was put upon the com- 
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munity. He did think that under the 
word “protection,” if carefully considered, 
they could have a history of the folly 
of people, of parliaments, and of govern- 
ments, all over the world. Under this 
word “‘ protection,” governments had in 
all times oppressed the industry of the 
countries over which they presided. Under 
the pretence of protection, the industry of 
France had been oppressed from the time 
of Colbert downwards. The history of 
Spain consisted of nothing but protections. 
Little Holland alone, in its best times, was 
not so protected ; and while it was not, its 
history might shame the greatest monarchies 
in the world. In England we had been 
protected from the days of Charles 2nd, 
down to the time of the present Lord-pro- 
| tectors. At one period of the history of 
this country bounties were the principal 
feature of our Corn-laws. At that period 
| we paid others for being good enough to 
eat our food. Now, on the contrary, we 
had turned round, and imposed restrictions 
| on foreign Corn. When we wanted manu- 
factures. we excluded them; now that we 
| wanted Corn we excluded that. There 
| was unfortunately one point in which these 
| two principles agreed,-—the country paid 
|and suffered for both of them, Here he 
' would leave the subject of protection. He 
| might be asked, however, whether it would 
be possible to admit the principle of Free 
Trade? He begged to inquire whether it 
was possible for “the country to go on with- 
‘out it? He was persuaded that the pros- 
perity of this country depended upon un-. 
irestricted commerce. What was Free 
| Trade but a saving of labour? And what 
was restriction but.a waste of it? The prin- 
| ciple of the prosperity of a country was 
the perfection of the economy of labour— 
| producing the greatest quantity of goods 
|with the least amount of labour. That 
i state of things could not be established 
without admitting foreign produce in return 
for our manufactures, and at this moment 
we were competing with the foreigner, who 
had cheap Corn on his side, while on our 
side we had machinery and _ capital. 
Capital was daily increasing abroad, and 
machinery in the course of introduction ; 
so that unless we had Corn as cheap as our 
neighbours, we must in the end be beaten 
in the contest. Those who decried the 
principles of Free Trade, meant that every 
country should do every thing for itself. 
America, according tothem, should not cul- 
tivate her soil, but make cottons and hard- 
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ware. France ought, by the same rule, to | and unable to move. As long as the Corn- 
neglect the culture of the vine and the | laws existed, the country could not ad- 
olive, and strive to surpass England in | 


making iron. England, instead of endea- 
vouring to buy Corn with cotton and 
hardware, should forego the use of steam 


and machinery, and employ all her artizans | 


to dig up the heaths of the country. The | 
' could be imputed to the Corn-laws.” He 


principle of these Gentlemen, pushed to its 


full extent, would prevent division of la- | 


bour, and would compel every man to | 
' “ neat post waggon” of the State, instead 


procure every thing he wanted for himself. 
But foolish as was the principle when 
pushed through all its consequences, it was 
not equal to the wisdom of a young states- 
man of three-score, called the Pope. His 
Holiness beat all the sages of our country 
hollow, and deserved to be held up as a 
model for imitation. Sensible of the ne- 
cessity of employment, he issued a decree 
to prevent the importation of all iron im- 
plements for tillage, and no doubt his Ho- 
liness boasted that he had provided em- 
ployment for all the starving peasantry of 
the Campagna di Roma, and so perhaps he 
did, but it was by adding to their trouble. 
His Holiness was not aware that such la- 
bour was a painful waste, and but for the de- 
cree of his Holiness, more would have been 
obtained at a less cost. His conduct was 
like the memorable scheme of digging holes 
and filling them up. His Lordship then pro- 


ceeded to answer the question, whether it | 


was fit to sacrifice the capital embarked in 
the cultivation of poor soils? He an- 
swered, that the country would be better 
without such capital so employed than 
with it. If he were asked why he did not 
leave the question at rest, his reply was, 


{ 





that it would never be at rest while the | 


Corn-laws were in force, which inflicted so | 


much injustice and occasioned so much 
distress. The subject was well understood 
out of doors, if not in Parliament, and the 
people were well aware of the contrast pre- 
sented by the last fifteen years of peace, 
and the ten prosperous years which fol- 
lowed the American war and preceded 
that with France. The Corn-laws put the 
prosperity of the country as it were in 
Chancery; it could not advance: it was 
like the motionless person described by 
the Poet under the power of a wizard— 


“He strove to move, while waved the wizard 
o’er, 

But though he strove, moved not one inch 
the more.” 


The country was like an unhappy suitor 
in Chancery—within the power of a wizard 


| 





vance. It had been said by somebody, as 
his Lordship saw by the newspapers, he 
did not mean to impute such nonsense to 
the noble Duke (Wellington) that “the 
Corn-laws worked well—that the crops 
had been deficient; but that no blame 


did not know in what way it could be 
truly said that they worked well when the 


of running on the nail, was imbedded in 
mud up to the nave. Was it a proof that 
the Corn-laws worked well that three 
millions and a half of taxes had been just 
repealed ? He had never heard of the 
repeal of taxes while the machinery of 
Government worked well. During the 
ten years preceding the war of 1792, Corn 
was admitted in large quantities, at a 
nominal duty of sixpence per quarter, 
and the country was then under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Pitt. He, for one, 
preferred what some might call the igno- 
rant simplicity of Mr. Pitt to the elabo- 
rate net-work of the noble Duke. The 
noble Duke might value himself upon the 
perfection of the machinery of his Go- 
vernment: it was, no doubt, very com- 
plete ; but, like the air-pump, its very per- 
fectness was the destruction of the un- 
happy animal confined in it. Some other 
person, in the course of a late debate (not 
the noble Duke), had admitted that ‘ ma- 
chinery was to a considerable degree inju- 
rious to the working classes.” This was 
not by any means the first time it had been 
said that machinery produced distress ; 
but the true reason why the lower orders 
were out of work was, the existence of 
the Corn-laws. ‘The invention of the 
steam-engine, instead of throwing people 
out of employ, had been the cause of the 
employment of thousands and tens of 
thousands. This result had been pro- 
duced by a corresponding increase of de- 
mand ; and if now we took Corn in ex- 
change for goods, the means of feeding 
the population would instantly be afforded. 
The noble Duke, ona former occasion, 
had talked of the necessity of giving reli- 
gious peace, and by an alteration of the 
Corn-laws he would produce peace in- 
stead of discontent arising from distress. 
Before he moved his Resolutions, he 
begged to remark, that in them he had 
made no allusion to any fixed duty, be- 
cause it was necessary, in the first instance, 
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to agree upon the principle of an alter- | 
ation, A noble Earl (Malmesbury), on a | 
former day, had objected to stirring the 

question ; but why was it not to be stirred? 

and sure he was, that it would not be, 
allowed to rest, as long as the people were 
suffering under the infliction of a system | 
so injurious and oppressive. The noble 

Earl had lately shown a strong disposition | 
to nibble at the averages, yet, in whatever 
form the subject was brought forward by 
others, he objected to its discussion: if | 
upon petition it was interlocutory, and if 
in the form of a regular motion, it was in- 
judicious. His Lordship concluded by 
reading and moving the following Resolu- | 
tions :— 


Resolutions on the 


“That all regulations, duties, and prohi- 
bitions, which prevent the admission of corn, 
and increase the price of that necessary of 
life, are impolitic and unjust. 

“A regulation of the trade in Corn, for 
the pretended benefit of the public, is a most 
impolitic interference of Govérnment in the 
management of the most important of all 
trades, which Government is wholly incom- 
petent to direct, and which it never can 
attempt to regulate without the greatest 
detriment to the public interests. 

*©A duty levied upon Corn for the pur- 
pose of raising a revenue, is the worst of all 
possible taxes—being, in effect, not less de- 
structive than a curse of sterility inflicted on 
the soil. 

‘*An absolute prohibition subjects the 
consumer to the most pernicious and the 
most odious of all monopolies. 

“That Great Britain, by the abundant 
supply of coals, by the advantages of ma- 
chinery, by the accumulation of capital, and 
by superior skill and industry, possesses the 
rare and inestimable advantage of being 
able to make the labour of her people more 
efficient and more valuable than that of any 
other natiun in the world. More eflicient, 
because, when that Jabour is applied in di- 
recting the pewers of steam and of ma- 
chinery, it produces more goods than the 
same quantity of labour can produce else- 
where ; and it is more valuable, because that 
produce will exchange for the produce of 
more labour in any other country, and in 
this manner it highly contributes to the in- 
crease of public wealth and individual enjoy- 
ment. That itis therefore the true policy 
of England to encourage the full develope- 
ment of her most productive industry, to 
avail herself of all her great natural and ac- 
quired advantages. hat it belongs only to 
the most perverse ignorance, and to the most 
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culpable misrule, wilfully to preclude the 
country from the fullest enjoyment of these | 
benefits, by prohibiting, under heavy duties 
(unless when at a famine price), the adinis- 
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sion of Corn from foreign countries, whose 
labour applied to more fertile soils can sup- 
ply that article of first necessity at a far 
cheaper rate than British labour, when ap- 
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| plied to the least fertile soil under cultiva- 


tion in this kingdom can produce. 

«That since the enactment of the Corn- 
laws in 1815, the whole of that long period 
(a period also of uninterrupted peace) has 
been marked by an unusually low rate of 
profit in all trades, by an inadequate reward 
of labour, by the frequent recurrence of 
distress in the manufacturing districts, and 
by the heavy pressure of Poor-rates in the 
agricultural counties—a state of things the 
most opposite to the increasing wealth and 
comfort which so eminently distinguished 
the ten prosperous years succeeding the peace 
of 1782, when foreign wheat was, without 
any interruption, admitted at a nominal 
duty of sixpence the quarter. 

“* That greatand flourishing manufactures, 
by the superior reward of labour which they 
are able to afford, tend most materially to 
improve the condition of all the labouring 
classes, by the constant demand for the in- 
creasing population of their own, and of the 
agricultural districts ; they provide also the 
best market for every description of agri- 
cultural produce; they furnish the most 
ample and the most profitable employment 
for the new accumulations of capital ; they 
afford the means of promoting to an indefi- 
nite extent, the general prosperity and wealth 
of the country; or if there be any limit, 
that limit is only determined by the returns 
of raw produce which the great market of 
the world is enabled to supply. 

«That the impediments which have been 
interposed by law to the admission of foreign 
Corn have impaired, and, in some degree, 
destroyed the advantages which nature and 
industry had bestowed upon us; they have 
checked the dewand for our produce ; they 
have greatly repressed the rate of all profits, 
because the rate of profits in every country 
must he regulated by the return of that por- 
tion of the national capital which is employ- 
ed in the cultivation of the least fertile soils; 
they have prevented our labourers from re- 
ceiving their just reward, by confining them 
nearly to the home market, when a cheaper 
supply could be procured elsewhere; they 
have rendered almost unavailing the advan- 
tages which must otherwise have infallibly 
attended the improvements of machinery, 
and the superior facilities of manufacture ; 
they have checked the prosperity of the 
country, impoverished all the productive 
classes, and by the most perverse policy com- 
pelled our natural customers to become our 
competitors, our rivals, and almost our 
enemies.”’ 


The Earl of Malmeshury would not have 


| risen had he not been personally called 


upon by the noble Lord. He denied that 
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he had deprecated all discussions on the 
present Corn-laws: he had opposed them 
originally tooth and nail, but nevertheless 
he did not intend to move for the repeal 
of them, for a very powerful reason, stated 
in one of the interlocutory discussions on 
a petition on a former night, viz. that im- 
perfect protection was better than constant 
alteration; for while nothing was fixed 
and settled, landlords and tenants could 
come to no definite and clear understand- 
ing. He was quite aware that the march 
of intellect out of doors had rendered 
people competent to understand and dis- 
cuss all matters of State and Government, 
and among them the Corn-laws: he was 
glad of it, because he should have an op- 
portunity of reasoning with them. 
foundation of the noble Lord’s Resolutions 
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The 


was the supposition that entire prohibition | 
existed, but the introduction of Corn was , 
not prohibited, and he appealed to docu- | 
ments on the Table to show that within | 


the last two years, a very large quantity of 


grain had been imported, notwithstanding | 


the existence of the Corn-laws. Within 


the last eighteen months no less than | 
2,200,000 quarters of foreign wheat had | 
been imported—that was our prohibition, | 


that was our system of monopoly. But 


besides, there had been a new description | 


of importation—he meant from Ireland, 
from which place during the last two 
years 4,600,000 quarters had been im- 
ported. When he recollected these things, 


he really was astonished at noble Lords | 


talking of prohibition. Nearly 3,000,000 
quarters of foreign grain had been im- 
ported within the two last years. Now, 


suppose he had imported 3,000,000 pairs , 
of shoes, what would the shoemakers say ? | 


Would not their trade be affected, and 
would not they cry out for protection ? 
With respect to the averages, he thought 
Ireland ought to be included in the calcu- 
lations on which they were made up, and 
that was the reason of his moving the other 
night for papers relating tothem. It was 
said that these importations gave a boon 
to the English landlords of 5s. per quarter ; 
but he contended that it was the reverse, 
and that not one-tenth of the grain really 
imported was calculated among the aver- 
ages. Their machinery for taking the 
averages was imperfect, and he contended 
they ought to see that these averages were 
properly taken. He thought our present 
distresses ought not to have been attempted 
to be fathered upon the Corn-laws, which 
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had no more to do with them than the 
man in the moon. The noble Baron had 
appealed to the authority of a right hon. 
Gentleman: he (Lord Malmesbury) re- 
spected the talents of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and knew him to be a most amiable 
man in private life; but on this subject 
he was the last person to be referred to as 
an authority. He well remembered who 
presided in 1825 at the Board of Trade ; 
he recollected the attack then made on 
the agricultural interests—an attack con- 
tinued up to the present time. In that year, 
when a great degree of distress prevailed 
at Manchester, the Earl of Liverpool was 
asked whether he would give the people 
there any money to relieve them? The 
noble Earl answered no, but said he had 
the panacea in his pocket, and that was, 
to let the foreign Corn out of bond. From 
that time to the present the two great 
interests of the country had been arrayed 
against each other—they were wrong in 
this—the welfare of each depended on 
the other, and live and let live ought to 
be their mutual desire. When the noble 
Baron talked of eight Russians producing 
corn which could be purchased by the 
manufacturing labour of four Englishmen 
—if he meant to take the Corn from the 
former, he should be prepared to go to 
them, and ask them to pay the Poor- 
rates and the Land-tax, which now weighed 
heavily on this country, and the latter of 
which could not be repealed. The noble 
Baron had referred to the Prussian liber- 
ality, but surely he ought to have recol- 
lected the fragment of a despatch, which 
looked like a threat from the Prussian 
minister of fearful consequences, if we did 
not let in their Corn, But if we should 
afterwards go to war, and his interest lay 
the other way, he might refuse to let us 
have Corn, so that we might be deprived 
of a supply of the primary article of life. 
Under all these circumstances, was it not 
better to be independent of foreign powers 
for the supply of this necessary of life ? 
It did not follow from this that he was a 
friend of prohibition—there was a point 
between that and unlimited introduction 
of foreign Corn, to which, for the benefit 
of both the great interests of this country, 
it was desirable to adhere. Noble Lords 
seemed agreed that 60s. was the point 
that would afford a fair remuneration for 
the growth of grain. That was not for 
the protection of the landlords, but for 
the protection of those who grew the Corn 
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When he heard such stuff as that rent 
was the surplus profit of the land, he could 
not forbear asking, what would be the 
effect of doing away with all but the 
profits to the occupier? What would be 
the effect of such a state of things ? Every 
landowner must cultivate his own estates, 
and as it was not likely he would actually 
cultivate them in person, but would em- 
ploy a bailiff, the yeomanry would be de- 
stroyed. Would not that be an evil? Was 
not an independent tenantry one of the 
finest bodies of men in any country? In 
his opinion it was, and it would bea great 
evil to destroy them, and leave none but 
landlords, middlemen, and __ peasantry. 
The noble Baron had talked of monopoly. 
That word, like liberality, free trade, and 
reciprocity, had many meanings. What 
monopoly was it, to admit, as we had ad- 
mitted within the last few years, 8,000,000 
of quarters of grain? If their Lordships 
would calculate that at 60s. for wheat, 
32s. for barley, and 40s. for peas and 
beans, they would find 16,000,000 of 
foreign produce brought into our market 
to compete with our own produce. If 
there was free trade there ought to be free 
labour; but he believed that if any noble 
Lord went to his tailor or shoemaker, and 
said that his coat or shoes ought to be 
cheaper because the tax on leather was 
reduced, and because there was no duty 
on the importation of foreign wool, he 
would be told that their articles could not 
be sold cheaper, for there was a combina- 
tion among the workmen, who would not 
work for less than the present wages, and 
who would not let others work. But 
there was no such thing as free labour. 
No one could work in the City of London 
(which had lately sent up a petition 
clamouring for free trade) except he was 
a freeman. Was that freedom or mono- 
poly? Why was the manufacturing in- 
terest distressed? Why, but because the 
agricultural interest, who were their best 
customers, were distressed. ‘The manu- 
facturing interest had not to bear the same 
burthens as the agricultural interest, who 
paid eight-tenths of the poor-rates and 
were subjected to all the vicissitudes of bad 
seasons. In all quarters of the world a 
duty was imposed upon the importation of 
foreign Corn, At New York the duty was 
10s. per quarter, which, considering the 
circumstances of the country, and the little 
amount of public debt and taxation, was 
very great, Evenin Holland, ever since 
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that country had been united to an im- 
portant agricultural district, a duty had 
been imposed upon foreign grain. France 
acted upon the same principle; and the 
arguments of the noble Baron were appli- 
cable only to an Utopian state of things. 
When their Lordships could reduce to 
nothing 800 millions of debt—when they 
could take off the poor-rates, they might 
talk of free trade in Corn; but till that 
time they must adapt themselves to the 
circumstances of the day. He thought it 
cruel to impute the present distress to the 
landlords. He repeated that all nations 
adopted systems of restrictions, and he 
called on their Lordships so far to act on 
the same principle as to preserve our in- 
dependence of other nations with respect 
to the production of the first necessary 
article of life. 

Lord Mountcashel did not agree with 
the noble Baron as to the waste of labour 
in the cultivation of poor lands; for he 
had seen such lands maintain thousands 
of persons in Ireland, who, but for them, 
could not have found the means of sub- 
sistence. Other countries cultivated their 
lands to the fullest extent. In China he 
had heard that the highest tops of the 
mountains were cultivated,and why should 
not our waste lands be cultivated ? 

The Earl of Rosebery entirely dissented 
from the deductions of the noble Baron, 
not only because they were founded upon 
speculative and untried doctrines, but be- 
cause he thought that in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which the country was 
placed, it was necessary for our prosperity 
that a protection for the domestic agri- 
culture of the kingdom should be main- 
tained, and also that the principle of the 
existing laws (deciding the amount of duty 
payable on the importation of foreign 
Corn according to the price of the com- 
modity in the home market, by an ascend- 
ing and descending scale) was the most 
beneficial to the community at large that 
it was possible to adopt, ayd the least in- 
jurious to any part of it. Without enter- 
ing into any detail of argument on the 
subject, the principle of his objection to 
any attempt at the establishment of a free 
trade in Corn was, first, his conviction that 
in a long series of years the price to the 
home consumer would not be less than it 
was under the existing system if the Corn- 
laws were abolished, or but very little less ; 
and even if the price were reduced, wages 
would fall along with it, so that the poor 
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would derive no advantage from a change ; 
and next, that if the average price of some 
years were reduced, the vast fluctuation 


in years of scarcity would be increased, if | 
we relied upon foreign countries for a 
supply of Corn for the support of a large | 


portion of.our population. But other 
objections might be stated on this score, 
that he did not believe a really free trade 
in Corn could be relied on. 
scarcity in foreign countries, those coun- 
tries would prohibit an exportation of 
grain to us, and in seasons of scarcity 
here, they would avail themselves of our 
want for purposes of revenue, if not 


through feelings of hostility; they would | 
raise the tax on the exportation of grain, | 
so as greatly to enhance its price in the | 


British market. But if he were induced 
to concede, for the sake of argument, that | 
for a number of years the principle of a | 
free trade in corn could be constantly | 
adhered to, he might say, that when we | 
had so large a portion of our population 
dependent upon foreign countries for a 
supply of Corn, thisimmense demand would 
tend to enhance the price of the article 
abroad to such a degree as nearly to bring 
it up to the present price of its production 
at home. 
in the Speech put into the mouth of his 
Majesty at the close of the Session of 
Parliament of 1828) should be, to bottom 
the Corn-laws on the principle of ‘*com- 
bining adequate protection for domestic 
agriculture with due precaution against the 
consequences of a deficient harvest,” af- 
fording a sufficient supply in years of 
dearth and scarcity. That was the sound 
principle on which to establish a system of 
Corn-laws. The real object, which was, to 
produce prosperity in the country, was not 
to be attained by a little increase or dimi- 
nution in the price of Corn, but it was to 
be accomplished by securing as great a 
quantity of employment as possible for 
the population, Some who advocated a 
change in the present system (even the 
noble Lord himself appeared to hint at it) 
still talked of a duty, which he suppossd 
was to be a fixed one. Now, he thought 
that a fixed duty upon the importation of 
foreign Corn would be of all others the 
most variable and subject to change. 
Mr. Ricardo thought that a duty of 10s. 
a quarter on foreign wheat would be a fair 
amount to fix upon, and grounded his 
opinion upon a calculation into which he 
entered with respect to the charges which 
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| affected land in this country, as compared 
| with and above those affecting land in 
‘other countries. He begged to ask the 
supporters of a fixed duty of 10s. a quar- 
ter on wheat (without referring to seasons 
of great scarcity), whether Government 
/ could have persevered in levying such a 
duty in November 1828, with a season re- 
sembling one of scarcity, though not of 
actual famine, wheat being then at 74s. 
and a fraction, and when a large number 
of quarters of ‘foreign grain was imported 
at a nominal duty of Is.? He could not 
conceive a fixed duty offering a fair pro- 
' tection to the grower under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, which it would be possible to 
adhere to in seasons of distress and scar- 
city. He must here add, that it appeared 
| to him, independently of the consideration 
of all other matters, that the British farmer 
and occupier of land was entitled, on prin- 
| ciples of strict justice, to a protecting duty. 
In all other commodities, with the excep- 
| tion of Corn, the persons producing them 
had all the advantage of the utmost scar- 
city that could arise in their supply. Not 
so the grower of Corn, which, being a 
prime necessary of life, it was the prin- 
| ciple of the legislature to take off the pro- 
tection as soon as the price reached an 
‘amount likely to be distressing to the 
consumer. Thus the farmer, who in years 
of scarcity had but little produce to sell, 
was not allowed to obtain an increased 
| price for it. He could safely say, that 
there was no object which he had more at 
heart than the improvement of the con- 
dition of the lower orders. He could 
assure their Lordships that he was actuated 
by no base feeling of self interest in the 
course he took; but thinking with the 
noble Earl that it was impossible to sepa- 
rate one class of the public from another 
in a matter so important to the pros- 
perity of all, and believing the present 
system to be conducive to the advantage 
of the community at large, he felt disposed 
to support it in preference to plans of a 
different character. 

The Earl of Carnarvon observed, that 
if a general repeal of all protections af- 
fecting manufactures, as well as those 
by which agriculture was guarded, could 
be accomplished, he should have no ob- 
jection to proceed on that broad and 
general principle. But feeling that such 
a state of things, however desirable, could 
not be brought about, and hoping that, 





year after year, they would continue to 
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approach that desirable situation, at least 
so far as it was likely to be really service- 
able to the country, he must object to 
withdrawing at once, and that too in a 
time of great difficulty and distress, the 
protection which the agricultural interest 
at present enjoyed. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he felt it 
necessary to say one or two words on this 
Motion, more particularly after what the 
noble Earl below him had said, with refer- 
ence to what had fallen from him (the 
Duke of Wellington) in the course of the 
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last Session. He agreed entirely with the 
noble Baron in wishing to have plenty of | 
cheap Corn; because he thought it would | 
be highly beneficial to the country, and | 
would tend to improve the condition of | 
every class of society. But he was anxious 
to sce that effect produced in a manner 
different from that pointed out by the: 
noble Baron. He wished to see plenty of | 
provisions created in a way that would 
confer benefit and advantage on the native 
agriculturist; he wished to see that plenty | 
derived from the improvement of Ireland, 
and from the increase of her productions. 
If cheap provisions were produced by these 
means, great national good must be the 
result, And he would say farther, that a! 
plentiful and steady supply of provisions 
could not be produced by any other means. 
In reply to the observations of the noble 
Baron, he would call on their Lordships to 
look at the Returns which had been laid 
before that and the other House of Parlia- 
ment, Let them advert to the long period, 
from 1791 to 1815, during the whole of | 
which time the ports were open, ata duty of 
24s. per quarter when the price was beyond 
50s., which duty was continued up to 
1804, and 22s. when beyond 60s., which | 
was the case up to 1815,—let them advert 
to that very long period, and they would 
find that there was not one single cheap 
year ofCorn. It never was below the price 
at which importation was prohibited. If 
their Lordships would refer to last year, 
they would perceive that Corn had been in 
the course of that year as high as 74s.; 
and his noble friend had stated what the 
amount of grain imported was,—namely, 
8,000,000 of quarters of grain of different 
kinds, of which 3,500,000 quarters were 
wheat. Now, he begged leave to ask, did 
the price of Corn come down in conse- 
quence? It did not, although there was 
an importation, in one week, to the amount 


the subject in another point of view. 


| effect of raising the price. 
1829, the price was 58s. 8d., and in June 


/ was expected, 





of 400,000 quarters. The price, however, 
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still remained the same—it experienced no 
fall. The noble Baron had made a sort 
of attack on him with reference to the 
measure, connected with this subject, which 
he had the honour to introduce some time 
since into that House. The noble Baron 
affirmed that the measure had not worked 
well. Now he would assert that the mea- 
sure thus noticed had worked well. It 
protected the agriculturist; by its operation 
the produce of the country was rendered 
sufficient for its consumption; and it pre- 
vented the price from rising to an exorbitant 
rate. Such was the fact, while it was 
equally true that the introduction of foreign 
Corn to this country did not bring down 
the high price of from 70s. to 74s. a 
quarter. Their Lordships might look at 
Let 
them look at the price of wheat at Dantzic 
from 1791 to 1815, and let them also 
consider the price at which it was sold in 
recent years, when it was required in this 
country. In January, 1826, the price of 
wheat at Dantzic was 18s. 1ld.; in June 
it was 19s. 5d.; in December, it was 
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27s, 3d.; in January, 1827, 25s. 7d.; in 


June it was 22s. 4d.; in December, 
22s. 9d.; and in December 1828, it was 
57s. 8d. Was it owing to any deficiency 
of the harvest in Poland that this rise took 
place? No such thing; it was caused b 

the demand in this country. Was that 
the mode of procuring cheap Corn? It was 
the very reverse, for our demand had the 
In January 


it was 45s, 8d.,—an alteration which arose 
from the circumstance of the harvest in 
this country not turning out so badly as 
In December 1829, the 
price was 30s. 8d., being a fall of nearly 
one-half between January and December. 


| Why, he would ask their Lordships, had 


such a fall taken place in the price of wheat 
at Dantzic? Simply because the demand 
for it in this country had ceased. This 
clearly substantiated his argument that the 
high price was occasioned on the Continent 
by the demand of this country. Then he 
would say, if we are to pay a high price 
for Corn, let us give it to the English or 
Irish agriculturist, and not to the foreigner, 
That was exactly the principle of the ex- 
isting Corn-law; and he would assert that 
it had worked well. It had one great ad- 
vantage which preceding Corn-laws could 
not boast—it had been carried into exe- 
cution without interruption, while the pre- 
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vious law and the amended law had 
been infringed on by the Government every 
year, or every second year, by the intro- 
duction of Corn without any duty, to the 
advantage of certain individuals, but with- 
out any advantage to the agriculturist. 
Another effect of the present Corn-law was 
to give protection to the agricultural in- 
terest of this country; and in his mind, 
it was a most important point to effect that 
object. It was a great political object, 
not only when viewed with reference to the 
duties which the nobility and gentry 
throughout the empire were called on to 
perform, but it was also an object of the 
first importance, so far as the interests of 
the people of this country were concerned, 
in order to ensure them a certain supply 
of Corn of home growth, whether the year 
happened to be unproductive or otherwise. 
The noble Baron ridiculed the idea of a duty 
being levied abroad on foreign Corn about 
to be shipped to this country. But there 
was nothing ridiculous in the matter; for 
the noble Baron would find, that a duty of 
20s. a quarter had been levied on Corn about 
to be exported to this country; and there- 
fore, it was not wise that we should place 
ourselves so much in the power of foreign- 
ers. Buonaparte had levied a duty on Corn, 
the growth of France, as well as of Aus- 
tria and of Prussia, when he was in pos- 
session of the capitals of those countries, 
which was intended for exportation to Eng- 
land. If Buonaparte did so, what was to 
prevent the monarchs of Austria, Prussia, 
or Russia from taking the same step ? 
In fact, as the noble Earl near him 
reminded him, the king of Prussia did lay 
on such a duty in 1801. And it ought 
not to be overlooked that a great portion 
of the Corn intended for this market must 
come through the territory of Prussia. 
Were they then to rely on the forbearance 
of these foreign sovereigns to obtain the 
necessary supply of Corn to England ? 
He said, certainly not ; and therefore he 
would contend that this country could not 
wisely do otherwise than secure the 
interest of the agriculturist, who ought to 
be encouraged to raise a sufficient supply 
of Corn to meet the wants of the country 
either in time of war or at any other period 
of distress. The noble Baron had taken 
up much of their Lordships’ time in dis- 
cussing the amount of profit which the 
manufacturer derived from exporting his 
goods to foreign countries ; and he argued, 
that if we allowed foreign Corn to be im- 
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ported at a small nominal duty, that profit 
would be vastly increased. But the noble 
Baron had forgotten one great cause of the 
small profits that were realized on our 
goods when sent to foreign parts—namely, 
the great increase of manufactures abroad. 
The greatest difficulty was experienced in 
exporting our manufactures. In some 
countries there was a total prohibition of 
them, in others there was an extremely 
high duty, and in all there was much com- 
petition and jealousy. The government 
in every one of those foreign countries did 
every thing in its power to prevent the 
sale of British manufactures. He was 
convinced that if the people of this coun- 
try went to the continent, and purchased 
all the Corn in Poland, not an additional 
article would they be enabled to force into 
France, Germany, Prussia, or Russia. 
If the merchants of this country were 
allowed freely to purchase grain, foreigners 
would get as much for their Corn as they 
possibly could; but their rulers would 
not allow a single article of our manufac- 
tures to be imported in consequence of 
our being obliged to buy the grain of those 
countries. There was undoubtedly a cer- 
tain quantity of manufactures in this 
country more than the population itself 
could consume, which it would be very de- 
sirable to get rid of. But was it exactly 
true that taking foreign Corn would have 
the effect of enabling other countries to 
purchase our manufactures? And even 
if such were the case, what were we to do 
with our own Corn? If those countries 
wished for our manufactures, why, when 
Russia and Prussia disposed of their Corn 
to other states, did they not come and pur- 
chase goods from us? For his own part 
he believed, after all, that the home 
market was our best resource, and that 
there we disposed of the greatest number 
of our manufactured articles. It had, 
and he thought with truth, been stated 
that two-thirds of the whole quantity of 
our manufactures were disposed of in this 
country. The greater part of the woollen 
and the whole of the silk manufactures 
were consumed here; and, he asked, 
would they take the Corn trade from the 
hands of those who afforded them the 
best market? He thought that such a 
proposition was quite preposterous. He 
was sure that the interests of all classes in 
this country were nearly allied. The 

were not to look to the interest of the 
cotton-manufacturer, or of the iron-manu= 
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facturer. That which they were bound 
to consider was, the benefit of all; and, 
in his opinion, the common good would 
be most effectually secured, by getting 
the greatest quantity of provisions for the 
whole community,—by giving a proper 
remuneration to those who produced those 
provisions,—and thus encouraging them 
to do what was most beneficial to the com- 
munity at large. 

Lord King, in reply, admitted the im- 
portance of the home market, but his 
argument was, that if the foreigner were 
admitted to send his Corn to this country, 
the manufacturer would, in consequence, 
have two customers instead of one. With 
respect to what had been said relative to 
a duty being imposed by foreign powers 
on Corn about to be exported here, such 
a practice never could, in his opinion, be 
carried into effect. It was very true that 
Buonaparte had levied such a duty; but 
it should be observed, that he was at that 
time master of all the potentates of Europe, 
and they were obliged to obey his man- 
date ; but he was sure that now no coun- 
try would be so foolish as to levy an im- 
post which would put an end to its own 
trade. The noble lord concluded by de- 
fending his motives for bringing forward 
the Motion at the present time. He was 


sure it was much better to do so now than | 


to introduce it when a great rise in the 
price of Corn, which he was sure would 
take place, had created irritation and _ill- 
will in the public mind. 

The Earl of Rosslyn said, it was very 
clear that the foreign powers would im- 
pose such a duty as had been alluded to. 
The king of Prussia had imposed such a 
tax in 1801, and on its inconvenience 
being represented by his subjects, the 
answer was, that it should remain fora 
time, but that if the price of wheat in Eng- 
land fell to between 50s. and 60s., it 
should then be taken off. This was a fact 
which showed that foreign powers would 
take that course. 

The resolutions were negatived without 
a division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 29. 


Minures.] Mr. Astece brought up the Report on the 
Tanjore Coramissioners Bill, 
|The hon. Member stated, in answer to 
a question from Mr. Trant, that the 
Carnatic Commission had closed _ its 
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labours—had made its last report—and 
that the salary of 300/. a year, which 
the Tanjore Commissioners enjoyed as 
co-Carnatic Commissioners, had, as a 
consequence, terminated, reducing their 
salary to 1,500/. from 1,8002. a year.] 


Sir A. GRANT brought up the Report of the Committee on 
the Four per Cent Annuities Act. The Resolutions were 
read and agreed to, and Bills were ordered to be brought 
in in pursuance thereof.—The Sheriffs of Ireland Bill was 
read a second time, on the Motion of Lord FRANcis 
Leveson Gower.— Bills were ordered to be brought in 
to Amend and Consolidate the Acts relative to the pay of 
the Navy, and to amend and continue the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Acts. 

Returns presented ;—Annual account of increase and dimi- 
nution of Salaries. Accounts of Superannuation Allow- 
ances granted since July 5, 1822;—Of Spirits that paid 
Duty in each Kingdom, from January 5, 1825, to January 
5, 1850:—Of the Receipts of each Receiver-general or 
Collector in the year ending 5th January, with the Sums 
paid by them into the Exchequer :—Of the Duty received 
during the last ten years on Coals in Ireland. The corre- 
spondence relative to building a Naval Hospital at Malta, 
and a Chapel at Pembroke. Probates of Wills and Letters 
of Administration, issued in the Dioceses of St. David’s, 
St. Asaph, Llandaff and Bangor. Persons committed, 
tried, and convicted of Criminal offences during the last 
year. Contracts now existing for the supply of the Ord- 
nance. Account of the progress made in achieving the 
Water communication between Montreal and Kingston. 

Returns Ordered. On the Motion of Mr. RoBrnson, copies 
of the Instructions sent out to the Governor or legal 
authorities of Newfoundland, relative to the operation of 
the Act of the 5th of George IV. ec. 51, and 5th George 
1V. ¢. 67, and the answers (if any) thereupon :—On the Mo- 
tion of Mr. MABERLY, a series, showing the amount and 
official value of the importations of Hemp and Flax, 
dressed and undressed; and of the Linen imported and 
exported during the last year:—-On the Motion of Lord 
W. Pow-etr, of the number of Vessels engaged in the 
Coal Trade of Stockton-upon-Tees. 

Petitions presented ;—Against a renewal of the East-India 
Company’s Charter, and for opening the Trade with China, 
from Hastingden by Lord STANLEY :—From Yeadon, in 
Yorkshire, by Mr. Rice :— from Ossett in the same County 
by Mr. Buxton :—-From Farnley by Mr. Stuart :—From 
the Corporation of Gloucester by Mr. W eB :—From Dews- 
bury by Mr. Barinc :—From the Chamber of Commerce 
in Dundee by Mr. MAserLY:—From Harrington by Sir 
JAMES GRAHAM. Against the practice of Hindoo widows 
burning themselves, and of human sacrifices at Jugger- 
naut, from nine Protestant Dissenting congregations in 
Lancashire, by Lord STANLEY :—From the congregation 
of the Independent Chapel, Southport, by Mr. Buxton: 
—From Kettering in Northamptonshire, by Lord AL- 
THORP:—From seven Dissenting congregations in Black- 
burne and its vicinity, by Mr. STANLEY :—and from seve- 
ral Dissenting congregations of Chapels in Liverpool, by 
Mr. Huskrsson: all referred to the Committee on East 
India Affairs. Against the Bill for opening the Beer 
Trade, from the Licensed Victuallers in Great and Little 
Bolton, by Lord STANLEY:—By Mr. Dickinson, from 
the licensed Victuallers of Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, 
and for protection against the consequences to stock on 
hand of the intended measures respecting the tax and 
trade of Beer. By Mr. Kexewicn, from Exeter, for an 
improvement in the Criminal Law:—From Madely, Shrop- 
shire, by Mr. G. THompson :—By Mr. JEPHSON, from 
Whitechurch, in the county of Cork, against the Sub- 
letting Act. Praying for Relief, and complaining of 
Distress, by Mr. Benetr, from the High Sheriff and 
principal Magistrates of the county of Wilts, and from 
Marlborough :—By Lord W. Powetr, from the Ship- 
owners of Sunderland. 


Lorp Expon.] Sir F. Burdett begged 
leave to inform the House, that he had 
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received a letter from the late Lord Chan- ; further called for Parliamentary Reform. 


cellor, to whom he had referred a few 
evenings since, as an authority in favour 
of his own views of the justice of paying 
off the debt in a currency of the value of 
that in which it had been contracted, in 
which that noble Lord stated that his 
opinions were diametrically opposite to 
those imputed to him. He therefore 
thought it right to inform the House of 
the circumstance, regretting that he had 
not the support of the noble Lord’s opinion 
for his view of the Question. 


He had told them at the meeting that he 
would be ready to assist in the exposure 
and redress of any specific abuse which 
was proved to have occurred in the repre- 
sentation, but he would not assent to spe- 
culative and indefinite propositions of re- 
form. His constituents likewise called 
for inquiry into the distresses of the coun- 


| try,—a call, he feared, not likely to be 


| 


Kenr Petition—Corwn Laws.] Sir | 
| duty on Beer was likely to be as useful as 


E. Knatchbull had a Petition to present 
from the Gentry and Freeholders of the 
county of Kent, the result of the late im- 
portant meeting which had been held at 
Penenden-heath. He could not present 
it without observing, that it afforded one 
more proof of the continued existence of 
the distress which unfortunately afflicted 
the country. One of his strongest appre- 
hensions was that which a right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had so lately expressed 
—namely, that the effect of the present 
depressed state of the landed interest 
would be to diminish the number of that 
class of most useful and influential country 
gentlenen who had from 1,200l. to 
1,500/. a-year. The hon. Baronet then 
read passages from the Petition, declara- 
tory of the prevailing distress in the county 
of Kent, which he could verify from his 
observation: for instance, he knew that 
the tillage of a great quantity of land in 
that county was at present in a very dete- 
riorated state. The petitioners complained 
of the continued increase of Poor-rates ; 
they also complained of the system of 
what was called Free Trade, which they 
thought, in the condition of the people of 
this country, was very injurious at this 
moment, when wool was at so low a price, 
as well as hides, tallow, &c. Such, too, 
was the pressure of taxation upon the 
productive sources of public industry, that 
the people universally complained of it. 
This amount of taxation he knew could 
not be helped if it were actually necessary 
to maintain the essential establishments of 
the State. He was ready, as he had told 
his constituents, to press for the utmost 
remission of taxes; but that alone would 
not do—the country wanted other mea- 
sures as well. The Currency was also 
mentioned as an ingredient in the dis- 
tresses of the people; and the petitioners 





| some hon. Members anticipated. 


obeyed, after the experience which the 
House had of the late four nights’ debate. 
He highly approved of the recent aboli- 
tion of the Leather and Cider duties ; but 
he did not think that the abolition of the 


Indeed, 


| his firm opinion was, that if the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer had gone further in the 
remission of those taxes which pressed 
peculiarly upon the middling classes, he 
would have done more to grant immediate 
relief to the working classes generally, 
than could be expected from his late 
arrangements. He moved that the Peti- 
tion be brought up. 

Mr. Wells said, that he was present at 
the meeting in Kent, and it gave him great 
pain to see how great and how universal 
was the distress of the people. When 
they found themselves in this condition, it 
was not to be wondered at, that they should 
call for a reform m Parliament, and de- 
clare that had they obtained reform in 
time, many of their present evils would 
have been averted. Indeed, before this 
petition had been agreed to by the meet- 
ing, an address to the King, for Parlia- 
mentary Reform, was adopted, on the 
ground that the people were tired of seek- 
ing it from the House of Commons. His 
hon. friend’s efforts to impede this vigour 
beyond the law, for so he must call the 
fact of the people addressing the King 
because they were tired of addressing the 
House of Commons, were as unavailing 
on Penenden-heath as similar efforts made 
by him in the previous year, in that House, 
were in averting the great inroad upon the 
Constitution which was then perpetrated. 
He believed that many measures had at 
various times passed through the House of 
Commons which would not have been so 
successful had the people had a little 
more influence over their representatives. 
This was the complaint made by Mr, Pitt 
in 1782, who said, that without reform it 
was impossible to save this nation from 
being plunged into new wars; that with- 
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out it the people could not be protected | this point were removed, the better for the 


from a bad Minister, nor have the benefit 
of the measures of a good one. 
Member again adverted to the great pres- 
sure of distress in Kent, and conjured the 
House to give the prayer of the petition 
its serious attention. 

Mr. Honywood said, that the object of 
his constituents was—first, to obtain re- 
lief from the present weight of taxation, 
under which they were fast sinking; and 
next, to obtain Parliamentary Reform, with 
the view of preventing similar evils in 
future. 
great, and he believed in too many cases 
rents were paid out of capital, and not 
from profits of cultivation. That was not 
the first nor the fourth petition which had 
been sent from the county of Kent, in 
favour of a reform of Parliament; but the 
present great distress of the petitioners 
now made them 


ever to obtain reform. For himself he 


would say, that he had for twenty years | 


been an advocate for reform, and the ex- 
perience of each successive year had only 


The hon. | 


The distress of the country was | 


more solicitous than | 





given greater strength to his first impres- | 


sions upon that question. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that the ques- 
tion of reform having been agitated and 
agreed to at that meeting of the county 
of Kent, showed that the principles of 


reform were making way all over the | 


country. 
that hon. Members would at length become 
convinced of the absolute necessity of 
giving the people a greater weight in their 


He tierefore was quite satisfied | 


country, for as matters stood, no Govern- 
ment, especially while that House was 
constituted as at present, could safely em- 
bark in any large application of the prin- 
ciples. Free Trade, indeed, could never 
be said to be fairly dealt by, or all its ad- 
vantages given to the public, until the 
Corn-laws, which were the great obstacle 
to Free Trade, were removed. They stood 
broad in the way of the Government in 
adopting this enlightened principle of 
action. Indeed, he was so satisfied that 
the country gentlemen were themselves 
exceedingly in error on the subject of these 
Corn-laws, that he meant, soon after 
Easter, to bring forward a motion, the 
object of which would be, to have them 
repealed. When he did so, he hoped it 
would be unnecessary for him to press upon 
them that the proposition did not come 
from one who was hostile to their interests, 
but from one who was identified with them, 
and who thought that not only for the 
general prosperity of the country, but for 
the particular advantage of its landowners, 
these laws oughttocease. It wasa fallacy 
to suppose that the country gentlemen 
had any separately beneficial interest in 
this respect from the other classes of the 
community; on the contrary, their in- 
terest must always go on pari passu with 
that of the people at large. So impressed 
was he that these laws were most injurious, 


' and to the landed interests as well as other 


representative system; and that the old | 
apprehensions by which well-intentioned | 
persons were deluded and prevented from , 


supporting this principle could no longer 


be attempted with any chance of success. | 


He was sorry, however, to see in this peti- 
tion, in the greater part of which he cor- 


dially concurred, certain observations re-_ 
specting the principles of what was called 


Free Trade, for it was not those principles, 


which had never been fully acted on, which | 


caused their distress. 


They had, indeed, | 
been called into practice so far as to de- | 


range the old system, without giving the | 


country all the advantages of that new 
system of which they were nominally the 
basis. He was satisfied that when the 


principles of Free Trade were fully under- | 
stood, and fairly applied, the people would | 
see that they could not be injured by them, | 


or that they had any reason for opposing 
them. The sooner misapprehensions upon 


interests, that he had very little doubt if 
the gentlemen of the country would only 
keep their minds open, that he need not 
despair of convincing them that they ought 
to be the first to get rid of this stumbling- 
block to the fair trial of the principle of 
Free Trade in all their commodities. Of 
this he was quite satisfied, that the Corn- 
laws were a real bar to the prosperity of 
the country. It had been said, with refer- 
ence to the question of Parliamentary Re- 
form, that the time was when no loyal 
person would advocate it. For himself 
he could fairly say, that he had never 
thought it disloyal to urge this topic, be- 
cause he had always contended that to 
give the people their fair weight in the re- 
presentation was not more essential to 
their happiness than to the stability of the 
throne itself. 
The Petition ordered to be printed. 


Suprpry.| The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, having moved the Order of the 








991 Supply. 


Day for bringing up the Report of the 
Committee of Supply, 


Mr. Bernal _begged to know if there | 


was any truth in the report that it was 


intended to deprive the captains of his | 


Majesty’s ships of the power they had 
hitherto possessed to appoint midshipmen ? 
He understood that something of that kind 
was to be introduced in the new regula- 
tions, which, besides being prejudicial to 
the service, he was sure would create 
great discontent. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that all the pa- 
tronage the captains had enjoyed was to | 
be continued with respect to the appoint- 
ment of midshipmen ; 
deprived of the nomination of the first 
class of volunteers. One captain received 
a number of volunteers on board, and then | 
perhaps in six months another was ap- 
pointed, who received an additional num- 
ber, and so they continued until the ship 
returned, when they were set on shore 
without any provision, To remedy this | 
evil the Admiralty had taken the appoint- 


ments into their own hands, resolving to | 


receive none who were not afterwards to 
be provided for. 

Mr. Hume said, that before the Report 
was brought up, he wished to know 
whether or not it was the intention of his 
Majesty’s Ministers to ask for a grant of 
money for works in Canada. He put this | 
question because an hon. friend of his, who 
had a motion standing relative to that 
colony, desired to know, and could not 
attend in his place to ask, and he thought, | 
as well as his hon. friend, that no vote 
should pass till the general questions con- 
nected with that colony had been dis- 
cussed. He thought that the right hon. 
and gallant General at the head of the 
Colonial Government should bring for- 
ward his propositions on the subject before 
any money was asked for. The complaints 
of the people of that colony were so nu- 
merous, and in his opinion so well ground- 
ed, that to vote money for the colony till 


the causes of them were removed appeared , 


to him highly improper. In fact, unless 
some conciliatory measure were first intro- 
duced, he should resist the grant of any 
money whatever for Canada. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
do every thing in his power to further the | 
views of the hon. Gentleman, but he could 
fix no day for the discussion of the general 
questions connected with Canada. He 
would postpone it as Jong as possible. 
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| The Report was then brought up. On 
| the question that it be read, 

Mr. Maberly wished, he said, to call 
the attention of the right honorable the 
Secretary of War to the Marine corps, 
| which appeared to him expensive and 

unnecessary. It consisted of 4,000 men, 
‘though the gallant Admiral opposite had 
stated that 1,000 would be sufficient to 
| perform the requisite duties. If it were 
said that they were wanted for gar- 
, rison duty, that he would contend could 
| be performed by the regular troops. If 
| 4,000 marines were kept up for that pur- 
pose, they were unnecessary, or 4,000 ofthe 
regular troops ought to be reduced. The 
reduction of these 4,000 men would be a 
saving of 200,000/.a year—a sufficient sum 
to makehim think the subject well deserving 
| the attention of the House of Commons. 
He was aware that the reduction could 
_ not be made this year, but he did hope if 
the Secretary-at- war and the gallant 
Admiral took counsel together, that they 
| would be able to save this sum next year. 
In reply to a question of Mr. Hume, 
Sir G. Clerk stated, that there was no 
| separate charge for victualling the ma- 
| rines. 
| The Report of the Committee was read. 
Mr. Hume objected to the sum of 5,0007. 
| voted for the payment of fees, and declared 
that he would move as an amendment to 
‘leave out that sum; but forbore to press 
the matter, on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
_chequer undertaking to look into the sub- 
ject,and make such an alteration as would 
next year be satisfactory to the hon. Mem- 
ber. He further inquired if the expense 
of the ships lying in ordinary had not been 
greatly increased. He had received in- 
formation, that it had been increased to 
the amount of 5,000J. a year, and he should 
be giad to Jearn whether or not that were 
correct. 

Sir Byam Martin said, the system fol- 
lowed at present was different from the 
system formerly in use : captains had been 
substituted for masters; but as there were 
| fewer of them, the expense was not in- 
' creased, while the ships were much better 
| taken care of. 

Mr. Monck objected to the vote for 
what is called “‘ the widow’s charity,” which, 
he said, was a misnomer. In the ordinary 
| acceptation of the word ‘charity’ meant 
a gift from the rich to the poor; in this 
| case, however, the poor contributed to 
| Taise a fund for the benefit of the rich, 
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any share in its advantages. Having pre- 
viously, however, made several remarkson 
the subject, he would then only ask whe- 
ther the regulation bestowed pensions on 


widows in proportion to the rank of their | 
husbands; whether every case was con- | 
sidered on its own merits, and whether | 
there was any intention on the part of | 


the Government to adopt some means of | 
curtailing this expense. | 
Sir G. Clerk stated, that the amount of | 
the pension was always determined by the | 
rank of the officer when he died, and that 
measures would be adopted to prevent the | 
increase of this branch of expenditure. 
Mr. Hume stated, that the object of his 
hon. friend was, to see one principle 
adopted throughout the public service, 
according to which the widow of an officer 
should no more be pensioned than the 
widow of a private soldier. It seemed to 
him extremely hard that the widow of a 
soldier, who had served in all countries 
and climates for the greater part of his 
life, should receive nothing, while the 
widow of an officer, who had perhaps 
served only a few years, and never been 
abroad, should be provided for. At present | 
the Army, the Navy, the Ordnance, in 
short, every branch of the public service, 
had its own peculiar system of granting 
pensions, which to him appeared very 
improper, and he should recommend that 
pensions be altogether abolished. They 
encouraged marriage, which, in his opinion, 
ought rather to be discouraged in the 
officers as well asin the men. The pre- 
sent system encouraged officers to marry, | 
and unless it were checked the charge for | 
pensions must augment every year. It | 
was the duty of the Government to make | 
some alteration, and at least to have one ge- 
neral uniform system for granting pensions | 
in every branch of the public service. The | 
hon. Member also protested against the | 
grant of 300/. a year to the “widow of | 
commissioner Sir George Grey. He saw | 
no reason why the widow of a poor ship- | 
builder, who had served twenty years, 
should get no allowance ; while the widow | 
of a commissioner, receiving a large sa- 
lary, and serving perhaps not half the | 
time, should have 300/. a year for her life. 
Sir G. Cockburn said, that pensions of 
that kind were no longer granted, nor had | 
there been any granted to the widows of 
commissioners appointed since the year 
1825. Before that time, however, they | 
VOL. XXIII. 
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were entitled to a pension by an Order in 
Council, and it was not thought right to 
depart from the old practice with regard 
| to those appointed before that time. 

Mr. Maberly was of opinion that a 
report of the number of Pensions granted 
by Government should be annually laid on 
the Table of the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
such a Report was to be laid on the 
Table. 

Mr. Monck did not object to the par- 
ticular vote of 300/., but he repeated his 
complaints of a want of uniformity in 
granting pensions. Here was the widow 
of a commissioner who had 300/. a year, 
while the widow of a common sailor or 
soldier had no allowance whatever. The 
hon. Baronet had informed the House 
that such pensions were to be discontinued 
in the civil service, and perhaps the hon. 
Baronet would recommend that the same 
principle should be adopted in the military 
and naval service. 

Mr. Hume asked, what necessity there 
was to have flag officers at Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, Chatham, and Cork, particu- 
larly at Chatham, where there were never 
more than two or three ships. The sala- 
ries of these officers amounted to 12,000. 
or 14,0002. a year, which, in his opinion, 
was money wasted. He would like also 
to know why houses were hired for these 
Admirals when between 30,0007. and 
40,0007. had been expended on building 
them suitable habitations. 

Sir G. Cockburn replied, that these Ad- 
mirals were necessary to carry on the 
public service, and as none but old and 
distinguished officers were appointed to 
these situations, they might also be con- 
sidered as the reward of merit. He did 
' not think that it would be possible to dis- 
pense with the services of such officers, or 
reduce the Estimate any lower. 

All the Resolutions of the Committee 
were agreed to. 


CommiTrTee or Suppiy.] The Order 
of the Day having been read for the House 
to resolve itself into the Committee of 
Supply— 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
that the Estimates of the Civil Contin- 
gencies be referred to the said Committee. 

Mr. Hume declared that he would op- 
pose that and every other motion of a 
similar nature, until it should be explained 
why a passage had not been opened for 
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the public from the bottom of Waterloo- 
place into St. James’s Park. He wished 
to know why the promise that had been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, when he was at the head of the 
Woods and Forests, had not been ful- 
filled ? 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman was in error in supposing that he 
had made any such promise as that al- | 
luded to. When he had been asked if | 
any such opening would be made, his | 
answer was, that he could not state until 
he saw the plans. When the plans were 
presented at his office they contained no 
such opening. 

Mr. Hume maintained, that an opening 
was promised by his Majesty’s Guvern- 
ment ; but whether by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman or some other member of it, he did 
not recollect. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer put 
it to the hon. member for Montrose, whe- 
ther the present was the fittest occasion 
for the discussion of this question ? 

Mr. Lennard observed, that the open- 
ing for which his hon. friend wished, 
would add greatly to the beauty of the 
street, than which nothing could be more 
unsightly than its present appearance. 
The wall which had been erected com- 
pletely obstructed the view of the park. 
While he was upon his legs, he wished to 
say a few words on another subject. A 
few years ago the right hon. Gentle- 
man promised that at the expiration of a 
certain period the interior of the Regent’s 
Park should be opened to the public. 
The time he conceived had now fully 
expired, and the public had a right to 
demand that the expectation should be 
realized. It was well known that there 
was a very dense population in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Regent’s Park, to whom 
the liberty of walking over the whole of 
it, instead of being confined to the narrow 
roads by which it was bounded, would be 
a great convenience and advantage. The 
plantations had now grown up. If, how- 
ever, any mischief to them were still 
apprehended, it would surely be very easy 
to give directions that some of the police- 
men should be on the spot, for the pur- 
pose of preventing it. 

Mr. Maberly referred to the leases 
granted to those who had built villas in 
the Regent’s Park, in order to show that 
Government had no power to open the 
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interior of the park to the public, unless 
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the rights of those who held the leases in 
question were first purchased by the pub- 
lic, a proceeding to which he presumed 
Parliament would not be inclined. 

Mr. Arbuthnot agreed with the hon. 
member for Abingdon, that it would not 
be in the power of the Government to 
throw open the whole area of the park to 
the public, but there was a portion of it— 
the hon. Member knew the part to which 
he alluded—which he (Mr. Arbuthnot) 


| had intended to open to the public had 


he remained at the head of the depart- 
ment over which he formerly presided. 
What would be done now with reference 
to that part of the park he could not say ; 
but he would say, if he had remained at 
the head of that department, he intended 
to open it to the public. [hear] 

Mr. Protheroe said, that every hon. 
Member who passed down to the House 
by Charing-cross must have had his feel- 
ings and nerves annoyed in coming along 
that exceedingly dirty passage. There 
could, therefore, be no greater convenience, 
not only to members of Parliament, but 
to the public, than the making of an 
opening from Waterloo-place into St. 
James’s park. He did not believe that a 
pledge had been given to that effect by 
Government, but he thought, upon the 
high ground of public convenience, that 
opening should be called for. He trusted 
that this passage would be made, and 
that also the area of the Regent’s-park 
would be opened to the public. He trust- 
ed too that the noble lord now at the head 
of the Woods and Forests, and who, he 
was sure, was desirous to do every thing 
for the public convenience, would finally 
have the Regent’s park thrown open to 
the public like Hyde park, and that also 
a passage would be opened, and a flight of 
steps made, from Waterloo-place into St. 
James's park. 

Mr. Hume said, whether or not a pledge 
had been given that this opening should 
be made, he trusted it would be for the 
public convenience. He concurred with 
the right hon. gentleman opposite that 
this subject could be mooted on a fitter 
occasion. Several votes connected with 
the parks must come under their notice, 
and the House would then have an oppor- 
tunity for discussing this subject. 

The estimates were then ordered to be 
referred to the Committee. 

On the motion that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair, 
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Mr. Lennard said, he differed from the 
hon. member for Abingdon as to the con- 
struction of acts of Parliament regarding 
the Regent’s-park, and as to the terms of 
the leases upon which the villas in that 
park had been let. It was quite true that 
there were provisions in the leases to pre- 
vent the building of any more villas there: 
but he could see nothing in the terms of 
those leases to prevent the Government 
from opening the area of the park to the 
public. He himself possessed a villa in 
the park; but he did not think that the 
convenience of the public at large should 
be postponed to that of the few individuals 
who had villas there. 

Mr. Maberly said, when a part of the 
park was opened to the Zoological Society, 
he took counsel’s opinion on the subject; 
and that opinion was, that the Government 
had no right to make that grant; and he 
could assure his hon. friend that if he 
would consult counsel on the point, he 
would find that, according to the terms of 
the leases of the buildings in the Park, the 
Government had no right or power to 
throw it open to the public. 

Mr. Warburton condemned the mode 
in which some of the new buildings erected 
on the site of Carlton-palace had been 
leased to Mr. Nash. His interest was of 
course opposed to the public in favor of 
his own, and in that way the public con- 
venience was neglected. 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, in reference to Mr. 
Nash becoming the lessee of some of these 
premises, the facts were simply these :— 
Mr. Nash made an offer for a Jot of ground 
for the erection of five houses, at the end 
of the area in Waterloo-place, which could 
not be let. He took it on the condition 
of building those houses upon it, after- 
wards to be let to such tenants as the 
heads of the Woods and Forests might 
approve of, and Mr. Nash undertook to 
give them at the prime cost. He (Mr. 
Arbuthnot) knew that Mr. Nash had sub- 
sequently let them at the prime cost. 

Mr. Beaumont wished to know whether 
there had been any public competition 
allowed for this ground—whether it had 
been set up to public auction, or whether, 
on the contrary, Mr. Nash had not been 
suffered to take it by a private bargain, 
and very likely at his own price? 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, the public was 
fully aware at the time that this lot of 
ground was tobe let. It had not been 
put up to public auction, because in the 
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opinion of the greatest landed proprietors 
in London that was not the best way of 
letting it. It might, if let by auction, go 
off at a price below its value, and the 
buildings erected there might thus be let 
to unfit and irresponsible persons. 

Mr. Beaumont saw no reason why St. 
James’s-park should be looked upon in 
the light of private grounds. He was sure 
it would be a source of satisfaction and 
pleasure to the Sovereign to see his sub- 
jects enjoying the comfort and recreation 
which that park would afford them. He 
sincerely believed, if the noble Lord oppo- 
site would make a representation on the 
subject in a proper quarter, that the con- 
venience of the public would be fully at- 
tended to in that respect. He was sure 
the royal heart would be gladdened to see 
the inhabitants of this metropolis enjoying 
the recreations afforded by that park, and 
its rural scenery. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that St. James’s-park was an unfortunate 
instance to select for complaint, for within 
a very short period means had been taken 
to afford the greatest advantages to all 
classes of the public, by the improvements 
in that park. There was at this moment 
aroad in progress on the south side of 
the park, which, when completed, would 
be of great advantage to the higher orders, 
and the opening of the interior of the park 
had been productive of the greatest ad- 
vantages to all classes of society. 

Mr. Beaumont wished for nothing more 
than that every thing possible should be 
done for the accommodation of the public. 
-—Agreed to, and the House went into a 
Committee of Supply. 

Mr. G. Dawson said, he proposed to 
take the vote for the Civil Contingencies 
upon account, as the amount was required 
for the carrying on the public service, and 
the House would hereafter have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the votes separately. 
He accordingly moved—* That a sum not 
exceeding 100,000/. be granted to his 
Majesty for defraying the charges of the 
civil contingencies for 1830.” 

Mr. Hume would not object to taking 
this vote upon account now ; but when 
the separate votes should come to be dis- 
cussed, he would move a resolution, that 
it is expedient to effect a reduction in the 
diplomatic expenses of the country. He 
should object to voting 60,000/. or 
70,0002. for extraordinary diplomatic ex- 
penses. A pledge had been given by Mr. 
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Canning, that every reduction would be 
made in the diplomatic expenditure of the 
country; but instead of that, it had gone 
on increasing ever since. He thought 
400,000/. too large a sum for that single 
department of the Government. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it would be found that considerable reduc- 
tions had been effected in this part of the 
public expenditure this year. 

The Resolution was then put and agreed 
to. 


Navy Estrmates.] Sir G, Clerk pro- 
ceeded to move the remainder of the 
Navy Estimates, and commenced by 
moving a sum of 99,000J. for defraying 
the charges for repairs and improvements 
in his Majesty’s Dock-yards. This vote 
had been objected to on account of the 
sum called for for the erection of a new 
naval hospital in Malta. The building of 
that hospital had been determined upon 
in consequence of the increase of our 
naval force in that quarter, and of the 
want of adequate accommodation for the | 
sick. The naval hospital was situated in | 
a narrow and crowded part of the town of | 
Valetta, but had been found so inconve- 
nient that the Government had given it 
up. Since our force had been increased in 
that quarter all the accommodation which | 
could be procured for the sick, was found | 
inadequate. The Admirals in command on 
that station had frequently represented | 
this, and the Admiralty therefore found | 
it necessary to submit an estimate to the 
Treasury of 17,0002. for building a new 
hospital. He did not think that too much, 
but the hon. member for Abingdon had 
objected to the vote on the ground of 
irregularity in commencing the work , 
before the sanction of Parliament had been | 
obtained for the necessary expenditure. | 
As a general rule his objection was quite | 
correct, but the exigencies of the public | 
service did not always allow the executive | 
Government to follow that rule; the’ 
Finance Committee of 1817 had indeed 
recognized the necessity of the Govern- 
ment sometimes departing from this plan. 
That committee recommended, that works 
should not be undertaken by the subor- 
dinate departments till the consent of the 
Treasury had been obtained, and this re- 
commendation had been complied with. 
The Estimate had been submitted to the 
Treasury, and it had in August last issued 
orders, when a large force was sent to the . 
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Mediterranean to complete the proposed 
work. It certainly was commenced with- 
out the sanction of Parliament, but he 
was sure that the inconvenience to which 
the sick seamen would have been exposed 
wanting it, would induce the Parliament 
cheerfully to confirm the proceedings of 
the Admiralty. 

Mr. Maberly objected to voting 17,0007. 
for the erection of this hospital. In his 
opinion Government had failed to make 
out a case of emergency, and their con- 
duct had evinced a total disregard of the 
opinion of Parliament. He thought it 
very strange that a sum of 17,0007. should 
be expended in building an hospital on a 
foreign station at a time of peace; and he 
thought it still more strange that such an 
expenditure should have been incurred in a 
most unconstitutional manner. On various 
occasions, in 1711, in 1764, in 1784, in 
1791, and in 1817, resolutions had been 
passed maintaining the principle that no 
money should be expended by Government 
without first obtaining the sanction of the 
House. In 1818 a Treasury Minute was 
passed to this effect, founded on that re- 
commendation of the Finance Committee 
of 1817, to which the hon. Baronet had 
alluded. The question with him, therefore, 
was, whether the conduct of the Admiralty 
ought not to be considered as a breach 
of the defined law of Parliament. The 
facts stated proved that there was no 
such emergency as the hon. Baronet spoke 
of. It appeared that the work had been 
contemplated for three or four years, and 
the emergency was only thought of when 
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| the sanction of Parliament was to be ob- 
tained to the proceeding. He called on the 


committee, therefore, to refuse the grant, 
because the case involved that important 
principle by which that House was to ex- 
ercise a control over the public expendi- 
ture. If the Government were to decide 
on the expediency of public works, that 
would reduce the power of control exer- 
cised by Parliament to a mere nullity. If 
ever there was a violation of constitutional 


‘principles this case was such a violation. 
The only circumstance which would justify 


the proceeding was, that without the hos- 
pital the public service could not have 
gone on. No such case had however 
been made out, no immediate and urgent 
necessity had been shewn for the work, 
and he therefore should feel himself bound 
to resist the vote. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that Government 
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had endeavoured as long as possible to 
avoid the expense of erecting a new hos- 
pital at Malta. After the battle of Nava- 
rino, however, Government received the 
most distressing reports of the misery 
which our wounded sailors experienced 
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from the situation and the inadequate | 


accommodation of the old hospital. In one 
representation their sufferings were de- 
scribed as dreadful, and even horrible, 
was at that period far from improbable 
that another engagement might have oc- 
curred. A large additional force was sent 
to the Mediterranean, to provide for the 
wants of which the old hospital was wholly 
inadequate. Government, therefore, con- 
sidered it a duty to provide against such 
a contingency, and he did not believe that 
a British House of Commons would blame 
the Government for what it had done, 
Mr. Hume said, he objected to the con- 
duct of Government, because it was op- 
posed to the principle that no foreign 
works should be executed 


of emergency. 


lowing Order of the Treasury on this sub- 
ject, dated in 1791, and signed H. Dundas. 
**My Lords are of opinion that no Com- 
mander-in-chief or governor is authorised 
to incur any expenses for which money 
has not been already granted by Parlia- 


ment, or which has not been previously | 


approved of by his late Majesty, and his 
Majesty’s order signified by this Board for 
that purpose. That, secondly, if any 
governor or Commander-in-chief shall be 


of opinion that any expense ought to be | 


incurred for the good of his Majesty’s ser- 


vice, he is previously to make a repre- | 


sentation thereof to the proper office at 
home, which is to communicate the same 


to this Board that his Majesty’s pleasure | 


may be taken thereupon, and that a pro- 
per estimate may be laid before Parlia- 
ment, to the end that such sums may be 
granted as Parliament should think neces- 
sary for that purpose.” 

The order went on to state that in case 
of any unforeseen emergency rendering it 
impossible to apply to Parliament, the 
governor or Commander-in-chief was to 
transmit information to the Treasury, with 
the reasons for incurting the expense, but 
not to incur it if it could possibly be 
avoided. He contended, therefore, that 
this regulation had not been complied 
with, that no case of emergency had been 
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without the | 
consent of Parliament, unless upon cases | 
In confirmation of that | 
opinion the hon. Member quoted the fol- | 
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made out, and that there had been a 
direct violation of the principle on which 
money was granted to the Crown. What 
made the case stronger was, that no esti- 
mate had been submitted to the Admiralty 
subsequent to that submitted by Lord 
Collingwood in 1809, so that from that 
time till 1830 the same state of things had 
existed, had been known, and yet to re- 
medy it was called an emergency. Sup- 
posing, however, that it might be necessary 
to expend 16,000/. in 1809, the amount 
of the estimate sent by Lord Collingwood, 
it did not at all follow, when prices had 
everywhere fallen, that the same sum would 
be required in 1830. He admitted that 
the old hospital was inconvenient but he 
contended that the new one was not 
wanted. Sir Pulteney Malcolm stated 
the number of sick, in a despatch dated 
May 1829 to be 100, in a force of 6,000 
persons, The increased force subsequently 
sent out had been again withdrawn in 
ordinary times, there never was a larger 
force than 6,000 men in the Mediterranean 
and he could not possibly conceive that 
17,0002. ought to be expended to supply 
/accommodation for 100 men. He hada 
right also to complain that this vote was 
| not included in the Estimates of last year, 
‘it having been before that time under 
the consideration of the Admiralty. He 
| hoped at least that the vote would be 
| passed over till all the information con- 
| nected with the subject was laid before it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer admit- 
_ ted the general principle contended for by 
the hon. Member opposite ; but he main- 
tained that Government had acted upon a 
| case of emergency. After the explanation 
given by his hon. friend who had moved 
the vote, he did not in fact expect to hear 
'it opposed. The hospital at Malta was 
| found inadequate to provide for our sick 
| when we had only 6,000 men on that 
station: when our force was raised to 
8,000, Government felt it imperative, 
for the benefit of the service, to build 
a new hospital. The hon. member for 
Montrose was mistaken in saying that 
there was no estimate; there was an esti- 
mate transmitted in the regular course of 
business from the Admiralty to the Trea- 
sury. If it had been found that the hospi- 
tal was too small for6000 men, it was surely 
| too small for 8,000, and the emergency 
which compelled the Government to make 
that addition to our force also compelled 
it to provide an hospital, 
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Lord Althorp said, that he believed a 
new hospital was wanted at Malta, and 
therefore he did not blame Government 
for having built one. But it did not 
appear to him that there had been that 
sort of sudden emergency which justified 
Ministers in going to such an expense with- 
out the previous sanction of Parliament. 
At the same time, when the question 
was whether our wounded seamen should 
be provided with a comfortable hospital, 
instead of being carried to a bad one, up a 
steep hill, which must add to their suffer- 
ings, he could not object to the vote. 

Mr. Croker said, it was impossible for 
Government to delay any longer the build- 
ing of a new hospital, after our force off 
that station had been increased. The 
estimates for it had been regularly submit- 
ted to the Treasury, which Board had not 
consented to the measure till the emer- 
gency arose which required a large addi- 
tional force in the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Warburton said, that it appeared 
to him that the House was called upon to 
make this grant without any satisfactory 
estimate having been placed before it. 

Mr. Croker repeated his former state- 
ment, that all the necessary estimates had 
been laid before the Treasury in July last 
—that at that time they had been rejected, 
—but that, in consequence of the emer- 
gency which had rendered it necessary for 
us to send an increased force into the Me- 
diterranean, it had been deemed necessary 
to proceed with the building of the hospi- 
tal. 

Mr. Maberley proposed that this part of 


the vote should be postponed till the | 
| yard at Pembroke, they would soon be 


papers were printed. 

Mr. Hume wished to know what amount 
of money had been already drawn on 
account of this work. 

Sir G. Cockburn.--- None has _ been 
drawn yet. 

Mr. Hume was glad to hear it—but still 
thought that Government had made but 
a very lame case of it. 

The Question was then put; but before 
it was carried, 

Mr. Hume said, that there was another 
item in this vote to which he felt consider- 
able objection. After voting a million 
and a half for new churches, he could not 
see any reason why the Committee 
should be called upon to vote 4,000/. for 
the erection of a new chapel at the Dock- 

ard at Pembroke. 

Sir B, Martin explained the circum- 
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stances which had induced the Government 
to consent to the erection of this chapel 
at the public expense. Last year, when 
he went down to the dock-yard at Pem- 
broke, the officers met him with a repre- 
sentation that the shipwrights were anx- 
ious to attend divine service at the estab- 
lished church, but were not able to do so 
from want of room. As there were up- 
wards of 500 shipwrights there, and as 
their families amounted to upwards of 
2,000 souls, the Government had deemed 
it only right to afford them a place for 
the celebration of divine worship. Only 
2,0002. would be wanted for the erection 
of the chapel this year; 4,000/. would be 
the total expense of its erection, as Mr, 
Macintosh had contracted to erect it for 
that sum. If it were not built now, it 
would never be built at so cheap a rate at 
any other period, as Mr. Macintosh, who 
was now building some works for the Ord- 
nance, could build at a cheaper rate now 
than he could at any other time. 

Colonel Davies said, that the parish 
church was not more than two miles 
distant, and he therefore should support 
the hon. Member’s objection to the grant. 

Mr. Maberly said, that there had been 
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| an intention at one time to get rid of this 


dock-yard altogether; if so, what occa- 
sion was there to build this chapel ? 

Sir G. Clerk said, that there were so 
many local advantages about this yard, 
that he could assure the Committee that 
there was no intention to abandon it. 

Mr. Hume called upon the Committee 
to consider well what they were going to 
do. If they determined to make a dock- 


called upon to vote money for the purpose 
of building fortifications to protect it, for 
the dock-yard could not protect itself. 
He should therefore propose to postpone 
the voting of this item of 2,000/. till next 
year, when they would be able to discover 
whether this dock-yard would be conti- 
nued or not. At present the House was 
asked for 99,0002. for a department which 
before the French war cost 25,0007. Was 
that to be borne? Part of the expense, he 
observed, was for the superannuation of 
chaplains, which he did not understand, as 
he never heard of superannuated bishops. 

Sir B. Martin said, the superannuations 
were allowed to chaplains on the same 
principle precisely, that they were allowed 
to other persons. 

Mr, Trant observed, that having a great 
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regard for the moral instruction and reli- 
gious welfare of the Army and Navy, he 
felt himself bound to support this part of 
the grant. 

The Gallery was then cleared for a divi- 
sion, but 

Mr. Hume consented to withdraw his 
Amendment. He had another question, 
however, to put to the gallant officer 
opposite. How was it that he came to 
ask the Committee this year to vote 
3,0002. for works upon the lakes in Canada? 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that this sum 
was wanted to keep up the works which 
were necessary for the repair of the ships 
we had on the lakes at the close of the Ame- 
rican war. By the treaty then made, we 
had a right to keep them in repair, though 
we could not increase their number. It 
was impossible to say what the expense of 
these establishments might te in time of 
war; but it would never exceed 2,000/. or 
3,000/. a-year, in time of peace. He 
could assure the hon. member for Aber- 
deen, that the American ships at Sacket’s 
Harbour were as well taken care of as our 
own. 

The Vote was then agreed to. 

The sum of 210,000/. for the purchase 
of Provisions for troops and garrisons on 
foreign stations, and for the Convict ser- 
vice, was voted without any remark. 
250,000/. as the charge for Transports 
was also voted. 


Orpnancet Estimates.] Mr. S. Per- 
ceval then rose, to propose the Ordnance 
Estimates to the Committee, but spoke in 
so low and indistinct a tone that the 
greater part of his speech was inaudible in 
the gallery. We understood him to say, 
that he should not have occasion to occu- 
py much of the time of the Committee, as 
the duty which he had to perform was for- 
tunately very simple. The reductions 
which had been made in the Ordnance 
Department in the year 1820 had been 
carried to the utmost point to which they 
could be well carried, with a due regard 
to the proper equipment and permanent 
efficacy of that branch of the public ser- 
vice; and therefore he should not have to 
detain them long by enumerating the re- 
trenchments which had taken place in 
this department. Under the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, it might seem 
to some hon. Members that the reduction 
of the Estimates this year was not such as 
they had reason to expect; but they 
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were sufficient, he thought, to satisfy the 
minds of those who were acquainted with 
our establishments, that though compara- 
tively small, they were no proof whatever 
of any unwillingness in those who were at 
the head of the department to make every 
possible reduction. His right hon. friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
he made his statements of the Esti- 
mates, had explained the reason why the 
reductions of those Estimates were so 
comparatively small. He had called the 
attention of the House to the very large 
reductions which had been previously 
made in the Ordnance, and the very close 
scrutiny that department had undergone 
by his hon, friend, the Secretary of War, 
and the noble Duke at the head of the 
Government, and which made further re- 
duction impossible. In 1828 the Finance 
Committee had examined the whole ex- 
penditure of the Ordnance Department in 
great detail; it had moved for documents 
and examined witnesses; and after its 
investigation it had not found any fault 
with the department. Reduction had 
then been carried as far nearly as it could 
go. In considering the present and the 
former expense of the department, it was 
proper to consider not only the sum, but 
the efficient manner in which the whole 
service was conducted. He had made 
a few changes in the Estimates from 
last year, in order to make them more 
simple, and had placed similar charges 
together, and had brought similar ser- 
vices under one head. The ordinary of 
the Ordnance contained all that was in- 
cluded formerly under that head in the 
Ordnance Estimates for Ireland, and the 
pay of barrack-masters and serjeants; 
and the extraordinaries contained all that 
was formerly included under that head in 
the Ordnance Estimates for Ireland. They 
also contained the charge for the repair 
of Barracks, and for the remainder of the 
Barrack Estimates. Now the ordinary 
for this year was 604,347/., last year it 
was 608,548/., so that it was this year 
4,2011. less than it was last. The ex- 
traordinaries amounted to 804,853/. this 
year; they had amounted to 822,7271. 
last year, so that there was this year 
a saving on this head of 17,874/. There 
was, however, a charge of 4,034/. for un- 
provided services this year, which had 
no existence Jast year; but there was 
more than a counterpoise for this increase 
in the diminution which had been made 
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in the Military Store Branch, which was | road to eminence, had been accustomed 
last year 93,612/., and which was this | to dispense the patronage of the nation. 
year only 78,455/. In this manner the | So much he felt himself called upon to say 
total saving in the charge for the effective | for the sake of friendship and his hon. 
this year was 33,198/., and in the charge | friend. Though he was now addressing 
for the non-effective was 3,556/., making | the committee from that part of the House 
a total saving of 36,7541. The first vote | where the principal friends of Ministers 
which he should have to submit to the | were now generally stationed [Sir James 
Committee would be a sum of 85,625/.,| spoke from what are usually called the 
for the purpose of defraying the expense | Opposition Benches], he did not altogether 
of the civil establishments of the Ordnance | partake of the feelings of many of the hon. 
at the Tower, in Pall-mall, and in Dublin, | and noble friends whom he then saw 
which was 1,217/. less than the vote of! aroundhim. He was not one of those per- 
last year. The expense of the depart-| sons who professed predilection for the 
ments at Woolwich had been increased | present Administration ; he had, therefore, 
this year by 300/., owing to the general | no coyness in consenting to a resolution 
increase of salaries there, arising from | condemnatory of their conduct, where he 
length of service. The hon, Gentleman | conceived that conduct to be erroneous. 
then went through the different alterations |He was not one of those persons whose 
which had been made in the charges for | votes were wrung from them when he had 
the stations at home and abroad, for the | to vote against Ministers, and he had, 
Master-gunners, and for the corps of En- therefore, never refused to give his vote in 
gineers, but his statement of them was , support of resolutions which were proper 
very imperfectly heard. The charge for the in themselves, merely because they cen- 
regiment of Artillery was this year 283,626/. | sured those Ministers. On the present 
That regiment had been greatly reduced | occasion, however, he brought forward his 
in the year 1822, and the consequence had | Motion with regret and pain ; with regret, 
been, that it had been obliged to be in- | because it might be thought to cast a 
creased in the year 1825, as it was found | slight shade of disapprobation on the noble 
to be impossible to carry on the service | and gallant officer who filled the situa- 
without that increase. There was, how-/| tion to which his Motion related; with 
ever, he repeated, on the total ordinary | pain, because he was afraid, from re- 
of the Ordnance, a diminution of 4,000/. | peatedly making motions of that descrip- 
odd. The hon. Member then intimated, | tion, that he should make himself unpopu- 
that, under the direction of the pre- | laron the Benches opposite, where he saw 
sent Master-general, the work of reduc- | sitting some of his earliest, his kindest, 
tion might be considered as always going | and his best friends. It would obtain for 
on; but what the reductions already | him probably the character of an econo- 
made or still in contemplation were, it | mical reformer, which he knew was ob- 
was quite impossible to understand from | noxious, as every species of parsimony 
the hon. Member. He concluded by | always was obnoxious, and when joined 
moving, that a sum not _ exceeding | to his other character of a parliamentary 
85,0251. be granted to his Majesty for | reformer, might make him as obnoxious 
the purpose of defraying the Salaries to |a person as any in that House. But at 
the Master-general, the Lieutenant-gene- | times like the present, the Motion with 
ral, and the other persons employed in | which he should conclude was demanded 
the civil establishments of the Ordnance | of him as a public duty—and feeling it to 
at the Tower, Pall-mall, and in Dublin. | be a public duty, he would fearlessly dis- 

Sir J. Graham congratulated his hon. | charge it. He had not the honour of a 
friend, the Secretary for the Ordnance, | personal acquaintance with the noble 
upon the very clear and satisfactory man- | Lord, the Lieutenant-general of the Ord- 
ner in which he had stated the estimates | nance; but he was not ignorant of his 
of his department to the Committee. It | brilliant career in arms, which had com- 
must be gratifying to the House to see his | menced from early youth, had carried him 
hon. friend dedicating his time indus- | to foreign service, and had raised him from 
triously and manfully to the public service, | the lowest to the highest rank in his pro- 
instead of eating the bread of idleness | fession; which had “shone in Portugal, in 
and cringing at the doors of that Treasury | Spain, and in France, and made him more 
from which his father, whohadachieved the | than a sharer in the glories of Waterloo, 
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Old men forget; yes, all shall be forgot, 

But we’ll remember with advantages 

What feats he did that day. 
He thought that noble Lord fairly entitled 
to the favour and gratitude of the House, and 
he should think it mean and dastardly to 
grudgetohis merits the rewards he fairly de- 
served. It must, however, be remembered, 
that that noble Lord already enjoyed the 
command of a regiment; it must also be 
remembered, that the House was called on 
every year to vote sums for the governors 
of fortresses, such as those of Plymouth, 
the Tower, and Edinburgh Castle, which 
were always defended on the ground that 
they were the proper rewards for great 
military services. The services of the 
noble Lord justly entitled him to such a 
kind of reward. Then was the situation 
of Lieutenant-general of the Ordnance 
such a species of reward? Certainly not; 
on the contrary, his argument was, that 
that office was of a double character, 
partly civil and partly military, and that it 
was not indispensably necessary. The 
principle on which he should argue the 
question was laid down in the Report of 
the Finance Committee, in these terms :— 
“No Government is justified in taking 
the smallest sum of money from the peo- 
ple, unless a case can be clearly estab- 
lished to show that it will be productive 
of some essential advantage to them, and 
one that cannot be obtained by a smaller 
sacrifice. The real wants of the people 
shall not be made to give way to any 
imaginary wants of the State, which arise 
from so many sources, that it is frequently 
very difficult to prevent the operation of 
an undue influence.” Then the question 
was, is the situation of Lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the Ordnance productive of real 
advantage to the public service, or is it one 
of the imaginary wants of the State? He 
(Sir J. Graham) was prepared to argue 
that the office was not of essential advan- 
tage to the public service, but one of the 
imaginary wants of the state. In arguing 
this question, it was impossible for him to 
enliven a thrice-told-tale. This battle 
had been fought before ; he had brought 
the subject before the House once already. 
He trusted, then, that the House would 
bear with him whilst he went over the 
evidence. The House would probably be 
alarmed at that portentous volume [pro- 
ducing the Report of the Finance Com- 
mittee]; but it was his intention to read 
only a short extract or two. He should 
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first refer to the evidence of the Duke of 
Wellington before the Finance Commit- 
tee. His Grace had given plain answers 
to simple questions. The noble Duke was 
asked—‘‘ Do you consider the continu- 
ance of the Lieutenant-general of the 
Ordnance as essential to the well-being of 
the service ?”—‘‘Yes, I do.” His Grace 
went on to give the reasons for his opi- 
nion, ‘ The Lieutenant-general has some 
very important duties to perform. I do 
not mean to say that the Master-general 
cannot perform them, for he sometimes 
does perform those duties. In my time, 
the Lieutenant-general was absent some- 
times, and at other times I was absent 
myself. When he was absent, I per- 
formed his duties.” So far the evidence 
of the Duke of Wellington established the 
fact, that each of these offices was vica- 
rious to the other. When the Master- 
general was absent, the Lieutenant-gene- 
ral performed his duty; and vice versé, 
when the Lieutenant-general was absent, 
his functions were performed by the Mas- 
ter-general: the duties of each were the 
same. The noble Duke proceeded—* He 
has some duties to perform which are very 
important, and it is essential to the well- 
being of the service that he should per- 
form them: the inspection of the troops, 
and a great deal of duty at Woolwich, 
particularly the examination of all the 
men for discharges.” The last clause in 
his Grace’s answer it was material to con- 
sider, because circumstances had occurred 
since 1828, which very much altered the 
force of his observation. It was this— 
“It is very material that there should be 
a military officer constantly at the Board.” 
He (Sir J. Graham) would state how this 
office was constituted. There was a Lieu- 
tenant-general, a Surveyor-general, a Clerk 
of the Ordnance, a Storekeeper, and a 
Clerk of Deliveries. At the time when 
this evidence was given, the Lieutenant- 
general was in Portugal, the Surveyor- 
general was a naval officer, the Clerk was 
his hon. friend opposite, the Storekeeper 
was Mr. Singleton, and, in fact, the only 
military officer was the Clerk of the De- 
liveries ; whereas, at present there were 
four military officers to one civilian. This 
fact materially varied the evidence of the 
Duke of Wellington, which was given at 
a time when there was only one military 
officer in attendance. When the Board 
assembled at present, and when the Mas- 
ter-general was in attendance, and the 
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Secretary, out of eight individuals, there who is discharged with a pension is 
were no less than seven military officers; fit to be discharged; his military ex- 
two of them full Generals, two Lieutenant- perience is of importance in superintend- 
generals, and two Colonels. It was more ing the discipline of the military corps at 
like a Court-martial than a Board to con- Woolwich.” On the point he deposed to, 
sider the important subject of contracts as to the necessity of the Lieutenant-gene- 
for timbering guns, the price of pipe-clay, ral’s superintending the discharge of the 
and other matters which came before the pensioners and the details of the corps at 
Board. The next evidence he should re- | Woolwich, he would refer the House to 
fer to was that of his gallant friend (Sir , page 38 of the Evidence, where his right 
H. Hardinge) ; and what was the evidence hon. friend gave the following reply. He 
he gave? The first question was—‘Is was asked-—‘‘ Why might not the pen- 
the office of Lieutenant-general of the | sioners beexamined bythe Chelsea Board?” 
Ordnance titular ?” Tie avwer was, ‘‘ No, —“I see no objection to it further than 
he has duties to perform, which I con- | that the charge for the pensioners being in 
ceive to be of a most important character.” | the Ordnance department, there would be 
The next question he was askedwas—*Does | no saving by the transfer ; there would be a 
he attend the Board?” The answer was— | | feeling on the part of ‘the soldiers that 
“ He ought to attend the Board, but he is | their interests were not so well attended to 
at present employed in the command of | | by strangers as by their own officers.” 

the army in Portugal.” ‘“ How have the | So far with respect to the pensioners. Then 
duties of his department been performed | with regard to the discipline at Woolwich. 
in his absence ?”—‘*‘I should say with |The Committee ask — “ Might not the 
very great inconvenience to the public | office of the Lieutenant-general be dis- 
service.” He would request the House to | pensed with, if that duty were transferred ?” 
consider, in conjunction with this answer, | His right hon. friend’s answer was—“ He 
the statement of his gallant friend given in | has, besides, very important duties to at- 
the opposite page—‘I can state ‘when [| tend to, in taking care of the discipline 
was at the Board, and Lord Beresford was | of the 7,000 artillery, and 700 or 800 
absent, the Surveyor- -general and myself | officers, in attending reviews, and looking 
being both military men, and assisted by | after the interior affairs and details of the 
the Duke of Wellington, did perform the | regiment: in fact, he is a general Officer 
duties of the Lieutenant-general, and I do commanding a division of troops.” Now 
not know that positive inconvenience re- | he would beg to refer the House on this 
sulted to the public from his absence.” | point to another part of his right hon. 
But he goes on—“ But I must say it was | friend’s evidence, in pages 110 and 111. 
greatly inconvenient to myself and Lord | ‘ There is a sum of 1,642/. charged for a 
Downes, and those who performed those | Deputy Adjutant-general and Assistant of 
duties ;” thus negativing the fact that the | Staff, the two Aides-de-camp, and so on: 
absence was productive of public inconve- | was not that appointment first made in 
nience, and resolving it into a source of | 1795, after the war had begun ?”—“ I can- 
private inconvenience. The next ques- | not state accurately what was the precise 
tion was—‘ Did not the Commission of | date, but the artillery requires the staff of 
Military Inquiry recommend the abolition|a Deputy Adjutant-General for seven 
of that office?” This question seemed to have | thousand men in as great a degree as any 
staggered his right hon. and gallant friend | corps in the army would require a similar 
He answered —* They did recommend the | staff officer; and the artillery staff is, as 
abolition of that office, but, I believe, with | compared with the force in men, smaller 
certain qualifications, and I also believe} than that of the line.” ‘“ Who fills that 
that they did not take the very best view | situation now ?”—“ Sir Alexander Dick- 
of that subject.” The gallant Officer then | son.” ‘ You consider that that is neces- 
went on to detail the duties of the Lieu-| sary now, though in former peaces it did 
tenant-general, as stated by the Duke of} not exist ? yt is absolutely necessary ; 
Wellington, respecting superintending the | the routine of the roster of duty to be 
discharge of pensioners, the discipline of | taken, the military police and discipline 
the corps at Woolwich, and he states, * the | of the corps at Woolwich,” his gallant 
Lieutenant-general ought also to attend | friend added, with his usual force and 
to the inspection of the men at Wool-| adroitness, “in a great degree depend 
wich himself, to see that every soldier} upon him, though under the orders of the 
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Lieutenant-general of the Ordnance.” He 
(Sir J. Graham) would only trouble the 
House with one further passage from this 
evidence : it was in page 38. His right 
hon. Friend was asked—* If the Lieu- 
tenant-general has the discipline, what 
has the Master-general to do ?”—-“ He has 
the general superintendence of the whole 
department, military and civil, in all its 
branches, and a complete control over it, 
so much so, that he can order and direct 
the Board to do as he pleases, except in 
matters of money and account.” “* Could 
not he give directions respecting the disci- 
pline of the corps, that which you consider 
nowtobe the special duty of the Lieutenant- 
general?” Here he would beg to remark 
to the House the statement of the Duke 
of Wellington, that he actually performed 
the functions of the Lieutenant-general 
when Lord Beresford was in Portugal. 
The answer of his gallant friend was,— 
““T conceive that he might, if it is sup- 
posed that the Master-general is to be 
always present.” So that it was clear that 
the Master-general was competent to the 
performance of the duties of the Lieutenant- 
general, and might perform them without 
inconvenience to the public service. The 
gallant Officer went on—‘ But the Lieu- 
tenant-general has at the Board other 
very important duties; all the military 
questions come before him, such as the es- 
timates for military works and fortifica- 
tions; he has the whole of the military 
correspondence ; for instance, if it is ne- 
cessary to erect a barrack or a military 
work, and we are in communication with 
the commander-in-chief, it would come 
before him; he would assist the Board 
with his military opinion; we have be- 
come a much more military department 
than we were before, since the transfer of 
other departments, and at present there is 
a much greater necessity for a Lieutenant- 
general than formerly.” If the depart- 
ment has become much more military, let 
the House observe how much more mili- 
tary the Board had become, consisting, as 
it now did, of six military men and two 
civilians. The last question he should 
quote was this—‘‘ If the Master-general 
were an efficient officer, applying his time 
and attention solely or principally to the 
business of the Ordnance, might not he 
fulfil all those duties with respect to the 
discipline at Woolwich, and the general 
superintendence of that department, which 
you have described as now falling on the 
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Lieutenant-general?” He (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) requested the attention of the 
House to the answer given by his right 
hon. Friend to this question —‘ The 
Master-general of the Ordnance has ge- 
nerally been an officer of State, and a 
Cabinet Minister, giving, on questions 
which may arise, his military opinion ; the 
Master-general is, as I have before stated 
in the case of the Duke of Wellington, 
liable to be sent away on the public ser- 
vice.” ‘This had been the case in former 
instances. Lord Chatham, when Master- 
general, went with the expedition to 
Walcheren; Lord Cornwallis held the 
same office conjointly with that of Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. But at the pre- 
sent moment, when the Master-general 
was not a Cabinet Minister, and when 
there was no chance of his being called 
upon foreign service, all the reasons here 
alleged were futile. But he could not 
help thinking that his right hon, Friend 
contemplated a special case, when he 
added, ‘“‘I conceive, if Lord Beresford, 
experienced as he is in the affairs of Por- 
tugal—‘ experienced ! (exclaimed the hon. 
Member) as the groans of the victims of 
Don Miguel can testify, pining in the 
dungeons of Portugal; experienced! as 
those can testify who were forced to fly 
their native land’—were to be called away 
from his duties at the head of the Ord- 
nance, and sent to Portugal, it would be 
extremely hard that he should be obliged 
to relinquish that situation, merely be- 
cause he was found useful and efficient 
for the service of the State; but having a 
Lieutenant, who in his absence can do his 
duty, justice can be done to the depart- 
ment and to the individual.” If ever 
there was a case established by the very 
evidence brought forward to defend it, but 
which militated, in fact, against it, he 
thought that this was the case, and that 
the direct converse was shown by the evi- 
dence of the Duke of Wellington and his 
right hon. Friend. He (Sir J. Graham) 
then came to the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Military Inquiry; and he would 
first refer to the evidence of Lord Chatham 
before that Committee, a nobleman of 
whom, both on account of his name and 
talent, he could not speak with disrespect. 
Lord Chatham said, he considered the 
office of Lieutenant-general of the Ord- 
nance a link of the civil and military ser- 
vice, and on that account essential to the 
due performance of the duty of the Board, 
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as well as to support the Master-general 
in the duties of his extensive office. This 
might be well said in. 1810, when Lord 
Mulgrave was Master-general ; Sir Thos. 
Trigge, Lieutenant-general; Rob. Moor- 
som, Esq. (a naval officer) Surveyor- 
general; the Hon. Ashley Cooper, Clerk 
of the Ordnance; and Mr. Singleton, 
Clerk of the Deliveries. At that mo- 
ment, out of nine persons, there were 
three military and six civilians. Now, 
however, out of eight persons, six were 
military, and two civilians. Before he 
adverted to the Reports of the Committee 
of Military Inquiry, and of the Finance 
Committee of 1828, he thought it better 
to anticipate an objection, that the Fi- 
nance Committee had passed too hastily 
over the evidence of the Duke of Welling- 
ton and his right hon. Friend opposite 
(Sir H. Hardinge). But the fact was, 
that the Committee actually stated that 
they had given to the evidence of the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir H. Hardinge 
all the weight which was justly due to it. 
“Your Committee,” the Report says, 
“ have given to the evidence of the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Henry Hardinge 
the consideration that is due to it, in con- 
sequence of the high authority from which 


it proceeds ; they have considered the cir- | 


cumstances on which it is founded.” They 
did not leave the House, therefore, to in- 
fer their sense of its value, for they stated 
it, and they stated also the reason why 
they came to an opposite conclusion, and 
why they viewed the testimony of those 
officers with jealousy. The reason the 
committee assigned was this,—‘“ It is par- 
ticularly necessary carefully to examine 
the reasonings and statements of those in- 
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dividuals, who, being qualified from their | 
official stations to give full information, 

are liable to be led by professional feelings | 
to recommend a higher standard of pre- | 


paration for warthan a less biassed view of 
circumstances might suggest. The in- 
quiries of the Committee are necessarily 
attended with the difficulties already ad- 
verted to, of having to rely upon the evi- 
dence of those persons who, however qua- 
lified to give full information, are liable to 
be influenced by professional feelings.” So 
that the committee had not only attended 
to the evidence of the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir H. Hardinge, but they told the 
House that the reason why they did not 
give full weight to it was, because it might 
be influenced by professional feelings, 


| 
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which might ensnare their judgment and 
bias their opinion. That was in fact the 
reason why the committee came to an 
opinion different from that of those offi- 
cers. He could not help calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Peel) 
on proposing this very committee. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, “On the 
subject of the estimates, I will say, that I 
am satisfied there exists in the new Mem- 
bers of the present Government, as well as 
in those who belonged to the last Admi- 
nistration, a sincere desire to see economy 
in the public expenditure carried to its ut- 
most length, and if, through the recom- 
mendation of the Finance Committee, it 
should appear practicable to make some 
reduction in the expenditure of the next 
half year, that, I am confident, will be 
cheerfully effected.”* No words could be 
stronger than these, and he believed that 
they led the House to think that the re- 
commendations of the committee would 
be adopted. But if there were any doubts 
upon the subject, he might refer to the 
observations which had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman within the last ten 
days—and not once, but often—and not 
of a negative, but of an affirmative cha- 
racter. He thought he recollected the 
argumeut of the right hon. Gentleman in 
respect to the motion brought forward by 
him regarding the Treasurer of the Navy. 
His case then rested on a vote of the 
House in 1826, in which the House de- 
cided that that office should be held con- 
jointly with another office. And what 
was the argument of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman? In that discussion the right 
hon. Gentleman contended that the Re- 
port of the Finance Committee of the 
year 1817 rode over the decision of the 
House in the year 1826, observing, that if 
the Reports of the Committees of that 
House were not attended to, they would, 
in future, instead of being beacons for the 
guidance of the House, prove nothing bet- 
ter than false lights luring to error and 
to ruin. Stringent and convincing as 
were his arguments when put affirma- 
tively, they were not less so when put ina 
negative form, On the question brought 
forward on Thursday last, by his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Dover, the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman was so 
convincing, that though he (Sir John Gra- 
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ham) had come down to the House with 
the intention of voting for the motion, the 
tight hon. Gentleman’s speech altered his 
intention, and he left the House without 
voting. The right hon. Gentleman then 
said, that the House ought on no account 
to refer the matter to a committee, be- 
cause it would not only suspend the func- 
tions of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, but it would be a mockery to 
refer the subject to a committee unless | 
the House were prepared to abide by | 
its decision. Here, then, was negative 
and affirmative testimony, shewing that 
the report of a committee of that House 
ought to be abided by. And after all 
these professions and statements, let the 
House consider what was the tenor of 
the Report of the Finance Committee in 
respect to the office under consideration. 
He particularly begged to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the first words of 
that Report, which were these: ‘ The 
Committee might be disposed to question 


the amount of the salary of the Master- | 


General, were it not for the recommenda- 
tion they are about to propose, that the 
otfice of Lievtenant-general of the Ord- 
nance shall be discontinued in time of 
peace.” From that it appeared that the 
Committee would have recommended a 
diminution of the salary of the Master- 
general, had it not recommended the abo- 
lition of the office of Lieutenant-general. 
The Committee then proceeded to say, 
with reference to the office of Lieutenant- 
general, ‘‘ The Commissioners of Military 
Inquiry entered into considerable details 
relative to the duties of this office, and 
made the following observations upon it: 
‘From the information given to us re- 
specting the actual performance of any 
distinct duties by the Lieutenant-general 
of the Ordnance, we incline to the belief 
that this appointment was not essential to 
the constitution of the department, espe- 
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cially if it were to be understood that the 
attention of the Master-general should | 
not be withdrawn from the duties of his : 


office by other appointments.’ 
mittee concur in this opinion, and advert- 
ing to the fact that the Lieutenant-gene- 


The Com- 


ral has been absent from England at dif. | 
ferent times, they are of opinion that dur- | 
ing peace the office of Lieutenant-general | 


may be dispensed with, and the salary of | 
it saved to the public.” He called upon | 
the Government to redeem their pledge | 
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They had promised to reduce the establish- 
ments of the country, and yet in a time 
of peace they were called upon to main- 
tain the profusion of a war expenditure, 
This was his opinion in the year 1818; 
how much more so ought it not to be 
now, with all the accumulated suffering 
which had since fallen on the country? 
Was there in fact any comparison between 
the degree of distress that prevailed in 
1828 and that at present? Were there 
not at this moment large classes of the 
poor in a state of complete destitution, 
stretching out their hands for any portion 
of relief, and appealing to their humanity 
and compassion for sympathy and assist- 
ance? But he would plainly ask, were 
the Ministers free agents on the present 
occasion? Were they not pledged by 
their own resolution of the 12th of 
February? Had they not on that day 
resolved, that in all the establishments of 
the country, civil and military, every sav- 
ing ought to be made which could be ef- 
fected without the violation of existing en- 
gagements, and without detriment to the 
public service? This was what was pro- 
mised on the 12th of February: why then 
was not this saving yielded to the public 
voice? If the Government fell back upon 
its own resolution, and when the oppor- 
tunity arose refrained: from evincing a de- 
sire to enforce it, it would be in vain for it 
to expect the confidence of the public: 
the people would retort upon them that 
they had abandoned their pledges, and 
shown no sympathy for the real sufferings 
of the community. Why was this depar- 
ture from duty manifested? He verily 
believed, not because the Government 
were averse from succouring those who 
were distressed—not because they thought 
the public service required the prolonga- 
tion of these offices—but because the Go- 
vernment was in such a position that it 
was compelled to have a certain mode of 
upholding influence within the walls of 
Parliament. Look at the list of Ordnance 
officers who were in Parliament? There 
was, first, the Master-general, who was 
himself a peer (Lord Beresford); then 
came the next in command, the Lieu- 
tenant-general, (Lord R. E. H. Somer- 
set), who represented an important county 
(Gloucester) in the House of Commons ; 
then followed the Surveyor-general, who 
was Member for Sandwich (Sir H. Fane) ; 
the Clerk of the Ordnance, the Member 
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Principal Storekeeper, the Member for 
Cambridge (Colonel Trench); the Clerk 
of the Deliveries, the Member for Scar- 
borough (General Phipps) ; there was then 
the Secretary to the Master-General, the 
Member for Queenborough(Lord Downes) ; 
and lastly, the ‘Treasurer, the Member for 
Bishop’s Castle (Mr. W. Holmes), whose 
duties, whether civil or military, were not 
very accurately defined ; they were, how- 
ever, widely various, for whatever were 
his musters in the Ordnance, he was at 
least well known as Muster-Master-Gene- 
ral of the troops in that House on all try- 
ing occasions. He really did not know 
how to designate the hon. Member’s office 
better than by saying that he was the 
Ajax flagellifer of their divisions [a laugh]. 
So that out of eight principal officers of 
the Ordnance, one was a Peer of Parlia- 
ment, and the other seven were Members 
of that House. Inthe year 1811, there 
were only four Members sent amongst 
them from that Board; but the number 
was doubled at this moment; it was quite 
evident how all these gentlemen must 
vote, for there was sufficient experience of 
an error of that kind, to know what would 
be the fate of a refractory member on 
such occasions ; official persons so placed 
had merely to turn the ear of the deaf 
adder to any suggestions but those which 
were sent down to them from head quar- 
ters, and blindly follow the great captain 
of the Administration wherever he might 
choose to lead them. Let them hear no 
more then of East Retford when Sandwich 
and Queenborough were overawed by the 
Admiralty, Newport by the Treasury, and 
other boroughs by the Ordnance. Let 
them hear no more then of the great 
borough-holders—let them not be told of 
the Duke of Newcastle and of other noble- 
men in the same circumstances, when 
such doings as those of the Ordnance, and 
the Treasury, and the Admiralty, were 
before their eyes. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had on a former night ad- 
verted to the corruption which was known 
to have been exercised in the time of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and contrasted it with the 
decline of Government patronage which 
which was now obvious in all the public 
offices. But did the right hon. gentleman 
see no difference between Walpole’s time 
and the present? Could the same un- 
blushing tricks, and openly-avowed cor- 
rupt artifices be now played with safety by 
any minister? The overwhelming cor- 
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(ruption of past times had been, as Mr. 
| Burke well said, “ the perennial source of 
all prodigality ;” but it could not be prac- 
tised to the same extent at present—no 
minister would venture upon such a mode 
of sustaining his government; the merit 
therefore was not great of abandoning 
views which were no longer practicable, 
| Could it be possible indeed that that 
| right hon, Gentleman shut his eyes to the 
| fact, that times had changed since the 
| days of Sir Robert Walpole? Could it 
‘be that his Majesty’s Government were 
incapable of understanding the signs of 
the present times? If they possessed but 
the most limited capacity for reading 
those signs, they would perceive that the 
time was fast approaching when the peo- 
ple would no longer endure the prodigious 
establishments with which the country was 
loaded, and their inevitable consequence 
—a weight of debt and of taxation of 
which the history of mankind afforded no 
parallel. They might rest assured that 
the weight of that taxation would speedily 
make the people cry aloud in a voice that 
would be heard—cry aloud, and that im- 
mediately, for a still further reduction of 
all public establishments, with a view to 
the removal of public burthens. It was in 
vain to hope for the maintenance of these 
large establishments, or to get rid of most 
importuning and reiterated demands for 
retrenchment, until much greater reduc- 
tions were made than had at present been 
effected by the Government. That House 
had already voted estimates in a time of 
profound peace for eighty-two thousand 
men ; and had refused, though earnestly 
pressed, to bind up that bleeding artery, 
through which the circulation intended to 
give life to the country was so prodigally 
and profusely running away. Let the 
House of Commons do its duty, as it did 
on Friday night, and then the country 
would look up with confidence to its deci- 
sions. Let it but repeat the vote of that 
night, and though the Minister might dis- 
solve them, yet they would stand erect in 
the face of their constituents, with the en- 
nobling consciousness of having deserved 
well at their hands—for the time had ar- 
rived, when, if the Parliament did not 
practically admit that the people were 
something, the people would show them, 
in a manner the least agreeable, that they, 
in fact, were every thing. The sum at 
present in question was not much; it was 
a trifle compared with other sums; but 
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the principle involved in the decision, the 
animus of the conduct of Ministers, was of 
great magnitude, for it would establish or 
reflect ridicule upon past pledges of eco- 
nomy: these 

 ___ __ trifles, light as air, 

Are, to the jealous, confirmations strong 

As proofs of holy writ.”’ 
The people would judge for themselves by 
the decisions of that kind what dependence 
they could place upon the professions of 
retrenchment of which they had heard so 
much of late—they would see that parlia- 
mentary patronage must be preserved at all 
hazards; and would compare the votes of 
the Government with its pledges of economy 
—they would see the Government voting 
for putting money into the pockets of the 
sons of its Members, and they would see 
it refusing to obey the Finance Committee 
in the abolition of this office of Lieutenant- 
general of the Ordnance. If the people 
found chicane and miserable desire for 
place in those departments immediately 
under the eye of the Government, they 
would no longer submit to this de- 
gree of delusion, but would compel their 
representatives to do them justice. No 
Cabinet could possess, or at least for any 
time preserve, the support of the coun- 
try, which, in times and circumstances 
like the present, maintained the offices of 
Lieutenant-general of the Ordnance, and 
Treasurer of the Navy. Such a tone and 
temper in the conduct of the Government 
could never be kept up with any regard to 
the strength and popularity of the Cabi- 
net; but he had no doubt that the time 
was fast approaching, when the force of 
public opinion would teach Ministers to 
think less of their own patronage and pri- 
vate ends, and somewhat more of the 
wishes and the necessities of the people. 
For his part, he would endeavour to sus- 
tain their sinking spirits, in the hope that 
proper attention would still be paid to their 
wants and sufferings. He concluded by 
moving, that the proposed vote of 85,0251. 
be hie to 83,8251. to strike off the 
salary of the office of Lieutenant-general 
of the Ordnance [hear, hear]. 

Mr. Spencer Perceval said, he rose on 
the present occasion with considerable 
diffidence, for he knew it was out of his 
power to compete with the hon. Baronet, 
in securing the attention of that House. 
If he failed, then, in convincing the Com- 
mittee that they ought to reject the pro- 
posed reduction, he knew that his failure 
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would be attributable, not to any imper- 
fection in the matter really at issue be- 
tween them, but to his inadequacy to cope 
with the eloquent speech of the hon. 
Baronet. Of this he was quite sure, that 
if the office of Lieutenant-general were to 
fall this night from the Ordnance depart- 
ment, it would not be for want of its 
fitness and propriety, or the just necessity 
for its maintenance to discharge a full 
share of the public business. With this 
natural distrust in himself, he had the 
consolation of knowing that he should be 
followed by those who would repair what 
he might mar in this debate. The simple 
point to which he should call the attention 
of the House was, the evidence in favour 
of the retention of this office; and they 
had on the one side the testimony of the 
noble Duke at the head of the Government 
and of his right hon. friend near him (Sir 
H. Hardinge)—persons of the most com- 
petent judgment upon such matters, and 
who clearly, fully, and unhesitatingly, 
declared that it could not be abolished. 
Here were military men of the highest 
professional knowledge, who were known 
to devote themselves unremittingly and 
arduously to the duties of this department, 
in which they had served for five years, 
and who had put on record their evidence 
of the necessity of maintaining this office. 
And what was the testimony on the other 
side? Who were the men who sat in judg- 
ment upon the decision of such military 
authorities upon a purely military ques- 
tion? They were Gentlemen unversed in 
these affairs, upon which, nevertheless they 
took upon themselves to pronounce a 
sweeping and decisive opinion. A body 
like that Committee—ignorant of the de- 
tails of the office, had nothing to guide 
them but the information which practical 
men were alone capable of affording, and 
when those of the highest authority afford- 
ed them information, could they proceed 
more wisely than in surrendering their 
opinions into hands so eminently worthy 
of being intrusted with them? But it was 
said, official gentlemen had a bias to keep 
up establishments,—might not there be a 
bias elsewhere to display a wish to pull 
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‘them down, when the public were in a 


season of distress, and popularity the re- 
sult of such a disposition to enforce 
reductions. It did not follow that the 
office was to be considered unnecessary, 
because the members of the Board had 
contrived to get through the business in 
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the absence of the Lieutenant-general in 
Portugal. On the contrary, they declared 
that they had suffered great public incon- 
venience, (private the hon. Baronet said) 
but he repeated, great public inconveni- 
ence from the absence of their colleague. 
What said Lord Beresford in his evidence? 
“We managed ” said the noble Lord, “‘ by 
much additional work, to get on so that | 
the public service suffered no inconveni- 

ence.” This was the language of the, 
noble Lord at the head of the department, | 
who must be pretty well acquainted with | 
the duties to be performed in it. He 
should not make any observation on that 
part of the hon. Baronet’s statement which 
referred to the military duties of the office, | 
because he really was not well acquainted 
with the nature of those duties; but this 
much he might say, that there were just 
the same number of military officers at the | 
time when the noble Duke was at the | 
head of the department as there are now. 
The hon. Member then referred to the evi- 
dence given before the Finance Committee 
to show the necessity of there being an 
efficient military person in the office of, 
Lieutenant-general of the Ordnance, on 

account of the urgency and importance of | 
his duties. The Duke of Wellington, he 

said, was asked “ Do you consider the | 
continuance of the Lieutenant-general of | 
the Ordnance as essential to the well being 
of the service ?”—‘ Yes I do” was the 
answer. ‘The Lieutenant-General,” the 
Duke added, ‘‘ has some very important 
duties to perform.” The Duke afterwards | 
explained that great inconvenience had | 
been felt by the duties of this officer 
having, on occasion of his absence, de- | 
volved on another person. Sir Henry | 
Hardinge, too, was asked, ‘“‘ Did not the | 
Commission of Military Inquiry recom- | 
mend the abolition of the office?” He 
answered, ‘They did recommend the | 
abolition of the office, but, I believe, with | 
certain qualifications ; and I believe, that | 
they did not take the best view of the sub- | 
ject.” In reply to the question ‘¢ What | 
inconvenience had been felt by the absence | 
of the principal officer,” he said “ I do not | 
know that positive inconvenience resulted 

to the public, but I must say, that it was 

a great inconvenience to Lord Downes and 

myself, and those who performed those | 
duties.” The hon. Baronet had referred to 
the opinions of the Finance Committee. 
He would refer the hon. Baronet to the 
occurrences of the debate of 1828, when 
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Mr. Canning read letters from the Duke 
of Wellington, in which that noble Duke 
offered the situation to two of his friends 
successively—Lord Hill and Lord Hope- 
town—and stated to them at the same 
time, that although he was anxious they 
should accept the office, yet that the du- 
ties were laborious and pressing ; that they 
would be obliged to attend for a consider- 
able portion of their time, and that he was 
afraid they must remain in town to perform 
those duties for the greater part of the 
year, if not the whole of it. This was 
the candid declaration of the Duke of 
Wellington in offering the situation to the 
acceptance of his friends. He remember- 
ed very well that at the time Mr. Canning 
read this letter, the hon. Member for 
Montrose declared that this was the old 
way of evading the question, and that the 
Duke was merely beating up for a person 
to supply his place, and do all the heavy 
work which he was not willing to perform 
himself. He (Mr.Perceval) did not believe 
that any one who knew the habits of 
business of the noble Duke, and the zeal 
and ability with which he discharged all 
the duties of his office, could suppose that 
he had any such intention, or that such 
an interpretation could be fairly put on 
this testimony, in favour of the importance 
of the office. He did not feel it necessa- 
The hon. Baronet had 
given no reasons for the reduction of the 
office. He repeated he had heard no 
reason for it; and he should therefore 
leave it to the good sense and justice of 
the House to determine on the support 
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of an efficient and important office. 


Lord John Russell said, that if the 
House voted with the hon. Gentleman, it 
would be on grounds very different from 
any he had stated; for the hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to despise not only the Fi- 
nance Committee, but every Committee 
that had ever sat in that House. He 
could tell the hon. Member that Commit- 
tees of that House were held in respect by 
all the Ministers of the Crown; the right 
hon. the Secretary of State had spoken of 
them with great respect, and even the 
Marquis of Londonderry had declared, in 
opposition to a motion for the appointment 
of a Committee on Finance, that their 
situation was so peculiar, and their powers 
so great, it was desirable not to make 
them too common. The hon Member 
should recollect, that the Finance Com- 
mittee of which he spoke so lightly had 
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been proposed by Lord Goderich, and | ed in an impartial manner, and composed 
appointed by Mr. Canning in the follow- | of some of the ablest men in the House, 
ing year, who said at the time, if it should | and from its decisions the hon. Gentle- 


turn out in inquiry that there were ex- 
cesses in the expenditure of the public de- 
partments, these excesses must not be 
taken to be a consequence of a disposition 
to excess on the part of the Government, 
but they were attributable purely to a de- 
sire on the part of the heads of the depart- 
ments to keep these departments as effici- 
ent as possible, without considering the 
extent of the expense incurred by the 
country. The Ministers, in moving the 


appointment, stated that it was absolutely , 


necessary to revise the public expenditure. 
Well, the Committee was appointed ; it de- 
cided after diligent inquiry, that the office 
of Lientenant-general of the Ordnance 
ought to be abolished ; and in opposition 
to this, the hon. Gentleman, after citing 
the opinion of the Duke of Wellington in 
favour of the office, declares at once, and 
without hesitation, that the case was so 
decided by experience and knowledge 
against absolute ignorance. He confessed 
he had never heard such language applied 
to a Committee of the House of Commons 
before, although he might have read some- 
thing approaching to it in the speeches of 
Radical Reformers, when they advocated 
Universal Suffrage. He was confident that 
many of the Gentlemen on the opposite 
benches must differ from the hon. Gentle- 
man, and none was bound to do so more 
than the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Peel), 
who had repeatedly, during the present 
Session, expressed an opinion that the de- 
cisions of Committees were entitled to the 
highest respect; and even gone so far in 
the debate on the propriety of retaining 
the Treasurership of the Navy, as to de- 
clare, that if they did not attend to the 
reports of Committees, they would instead 
of a beacon to guide the House, become 
a false light to mislead it. The hon. 
Gentleman, however, took the opinion of 
a Finance Committee appointed by Lord 


| 








Castlereagh ; a committee which, from | 
its being composed of too many official | 
persons, his right hon. friend, Mr. Tierney | 
(of whom he would say nothing more, | 


after the eloquent tributes so lately paid 
to his memory), and, he believed, the pre- 
sent Lord Carlisle, with others, refused to 
attend. This Committee, whose reports, 
as it was said at the time, were made up 
at the office in Downing-street, was put 


in competition with that of 1828, appoint- , 
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man appealed to the committee of 1817. 
This was the nature of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s defence. The hon. Gentleman, 
moreover, dwelt on the inconvenience 
sustained from the absence of the Lieute- 
nant-general in Portugal. It was a very 
different thing, however, to speak of in- 
convenience sustained by the absence of a 
Member who composed one of a Board, 
and the inconvenience which might arise 
from the abolition of the office. In the 
one case disorder might ensue by his 
duties being suddenly thrown on others, but 
the question in the other was, whether, if 
those duties were distributed among them, 
they were not able to perform them? This 
was the question before the House at that 
moment, and being satisfied that they 
could be so performed, he should vote for 
the Amendment of the hon. Baronet. 

Colonel Gordon differed altogether from 
the noble Lord and the hon. Baronet on this 
question. He was a military man, and he 
felt it necessary to give his vote for the 
army. ‘The House complained of the in- 
crease of military offices, and they should 
not complain of these offices, which were 
given them as privates. The office, he be- 
lieved, was but a poor 1,200/7. a year— 
nothing more, or he believed very little, and 
he thought it was beneath the talents of 
the great civilians in that House to enter 
the arena against the army, and strip 
for a contest with them about a_ petty 
sum of that kind. What was the 
paltry sum of 1,200/. a year compared 
with the services of the army, which had 
so many commanding claims on ail the 
sympathies of the House? It was abso- 
lutely a mere nothing. It was, he repeat- 
ed a great professional case, and in that 
light alone ought they to consider it. If 
the hon. Baronet wanted 1,200/. a year 
for the use of the country, why did he 
not take hold of a Prebendary of Roches- 
ter, or some person of that kind, instead of 
attempting to deprive the army of the 
little which was left to them? He thought 
the hon. Baronet had not made out a good 
case, and he should vote against him. 

The Earl of Uxbridge, in a tone so low 
as to be scarcely audible in the gallery, 
stated his conviction, founded on the 
opinion of the noble Duke, as well as of 
his father (the Marquis of Anglesea,) that 
the office of Lieutenant-general was abso- 
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lutely necessary. He felt it right to say 
this, because he had voted against Minis- 
ters on Friday, and he wished to guard 
himse!f against the inconsistency of being 
supposed to espouse one party to-day and 
another to-morrow. 

Mr. Perceval, in explanation, expressed 
a high respect for every member of the Fi- 
nance Committee, and declared he did not 
intend to impute ignorance, in the sense 
ascribed to it, to any member of that 
Committee. He only wished to suggest 
to the House that it was probable, as the 
committee was composed of unprofessional 
men, that it might have formed its opinion 
on insufficient grounds. 

Mr. Liddell felt it necessary to explain 
the vote he had given the other evening, 
and at the same time to guard himself 
against the inconsistency which the noble 
Lord seemed to dread. He had voted for 
the pension to the sons of Cabinet Minis- 
ters because he thought that having filled 
office they deserved the retiring allow- 
ance, and because he wished to show that 
Ministers deserved credit for having re- 
duced these offices when so filled. He 
had voted with Ministers then, because, 
although he loved economy as much as 
any man, he loved justice more. He had 
read the Finance Report with attention, 
and came down prepared to vote for the 
Amendment of the noble Baronet, but 
after hearing what had fallen from the 
noble Lord, and after weighing the high 
testimony that there was in favour of con- 
tinuing the office, he was compelled to vote 
against the hon. Baronet. 

Lori Howick spoke in favour of the 
Amendment. He protested against the 
House being led by the opinions of the 
Duke of Wellington, and he thought that 
the power of doing without the service of 
the Lieutenant-general for some months 
was the best proof of the unnecessary nature 
of the office. His opinion was formed 
on facts, not on the opinions of other 
men, and therefore he should vote for the 
Amendment. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, he thought 
with the hon. Member for Northumberland 
(Mr. Liddell) that the testimony of the 
noble Lord, or his noble friend, if he would 
allow him to call him so, —and well he 
might if great respect and long acquaint- 
ance could justify the use of the term,— 
his noble friend’s testimony, derived as 
it was from his noble father, well deserved 
the attention of the Committee. The 
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opinion he had stated to be held by the 
| noble Marquis of Anglesea was no other 
| than he expected from a nobleman for 
|whom he had the highest professional 
| respect. When the noble Marquis con- 
| curred in opinion with the late Master- 
| general of the Ordnance in the propriety 
| of keeping up the office of the Lieutenant- 
general, that was such high professional 
testimony that none more convincing could 
be offered. He might rest his case on 
that, but he felt it necessary to advert 
| to the arguments, though he did not feel 
| himself equal to the task of answering the 
speech of the hon. Baronet, filled as that 
was with well rounded periods and clas- 
sical quotations. He could not compete 
with him in declamation; but as far as 
plain facts went he should endeavour to 
show that the hon. Baronet was mistaken. 
The hon. Baronet had indulged in a great 
deal of declamation about distress; but 
although that distress might form a good 
reason for doing away with unnecessary 
expense, it was none for the abolition of 
an office which the public service rendered 
indispensable, and which the House, in the 
year 1818, had, by a large majority, de- 
clared to be so. The only reason for 
abolishing it was, that the Finance Com- 
mittee, on the evidence of the Military 
Commission, had declared it should be 
abolished ; but he thought he should be 
able to show that the commissioners were 
mistaken in the view they took of the 
nature of the office, as well as of the con- 
stitution of the Board. He begged leave 
to state what the number of the absences 
of the Master-general and the Lieutenant- 
general of the Ordnance had been during 
the last thirty years. Lord Mulgrave, 
while Master-general, had never been 
absent. Lord Moira had never been 
absent. Lord Chatham, -in eight years, 
was absent for four months; and the Duke 
of Wellington, in nine years, had been 
absent about six months—making a total 
absence of ten months in thirty years. He 
was not able to go further back than 
twenty-five years with regard to the Lieu- 
tenants-general, and the absences amount- 
ed to eighteen months in the whole, or to 
about three weeks in each year. The 
principal instance of absence was that of 
i Sir W. Clinton, who, on a sudden emer- 
'geney, was sent to Portugal at the head 
of an army, and while he was away it was 
|in contemplation with Lord Goderich’s 
|administration to appoint Sir Herbert 
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Taylor in his stead—although that inten- 
tion was not carried into execution. He 
also wished to call attention to the number 
of witnesses in favour of the continuance 
of the appointment of Lieutenant-general. 
Lord Chatham had held it most important; 
and in 1822 Mr. Canning had delivered a 
celebrated speech in its favour. In that 
speech he had truly stated that the Military 
Commission had never contemplated the 
continuance of the Board of Ordnance 
with less than five Board officers, and it 
was equally true that the salaries of the 
Board officers were at present actually less 
than had been recommended by the Mili- 
tary Commissioners. The Finance Commit- 
tee of 1817 or 1818 had never once called 
the necessity of this office in question, with 
all their anxiety for retrenchment, and it 
was but fair that they should now bear in 
mind the strong evidence of the Duke of 
Wellington in its favour in 1822, when he 
never anticipated that it would so soon be 
selected for attack. In that year the 
noble Duke had required that the Lieu- 
tenant-general should reside entirely in 
London, in consequence of the arduous 
nature of his duties, thus giving his de- 
cided and unimpeached testimony in fa- 
vour of the continuance of the office ; at 
that date, too, no Finance Committee had 
made a report to call the matter in ques- 
tion. The foundation of the recommen- 
dation of the Finance Committee was the 
absence of the Master and Lieutenant- 
generals; but he had shown that upon 
that point the Committee was wholly 
mistaken. Of his own evidence before 
that body, he (Sir H. Hardinge) would 
only say that the hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham) had not been able to show any 
discrepancy in it: he had spoken truly 
and honestly, and he had adhered to every 
word he had uttered. Afterall the reduc- 
tions and improvements in the Ordnance 
Department—and after it was admitted 
on all hands that it had been rendered 
most complete and perfect, it was hardly 
fair for the hon. Baronet to propose an 
amendment, declaring that, as a reward 
for all that had been done, one of the 
principal offices should be abolished. Mr. 
Ward, when Clerk of the Ordnance, had 
candidly allowed that it would be much 
better to reduce his own office than that 
of Lieutenant-general. In 1823 the Eng- 


lish and Irish Barrack Depariments, and 
some others, had been added to the Ord- 
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a year thus effected. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, before the Finance Committee, 
had given his evidence strongly in favour 
of retaining the appointment, and he (Sir 
H. Hardinge) called upon the House not 
now to throw a slur upon his Grace by 
carrying the Amendment. A more unjust 
proposition was never made, and it was 
directly opposed to the decision of the 
House in 1822 and 1828. 

Lord Althorp said, he had no doubt 
that the Duke of Wellington and the right 
hon. Gentleman had given their evidence 
in perfect sincerity, and were at the time 
convinced that they were correct in their 
opinions; but he contended that the House 
had a right to be satisfied with respect to 
the reasons on which their opinions were 
founded, without meaning to throw reflec- 
tions on the evidence, or to arraign the 
motives of those by whom such was given. 
In the present instance the committee was 
satisfied that the reasons given for pre- 
serving the two offices were insufficient, as 
they found that the duties of the Lieute- 
nant-general could very well be performed 
by the Master-general, as they had often 
been before. What were the duties which 
the Lieutenant-general had to perform, 
exclusively of what he performed as a 
Board officer? None, except it was those 
of the Master-general, when he was ab- 
sent. In that case he admitted that the 
Lieutenant-general was an efficient officer, 
But if it were the business of Government 
to provide for the absence of their officers, 
they ought to have a deputy for every 
office. The right hon. Gentleman had 
taken the average times of absence of the 
Master-general during a certain period of 
years; but he did not think that that 
would do away with the plain fact, that 
the Master-general was absent for fourteen 
months together. It had been stated that 
the Finance Committee preferred this 
Board to any other Government board. 
The reason of that was, that every officer 
had distinct duties to perform, with one 
single exception, and that was the Lieu- 
tenant-general. He knew that the duties 
now assigned to this officer were ably per- 
formed by the noble Lord who held the 
oftice, but he was decidedly of opinion that 
the office either of the Master-generai or 
of the Lientenant-general was unnecessary. 
The noble Lord concluded by expressing 
his‘ intention of voting in favour of the 
Amendment. 





nance, and a saving of more than 4,000/. 
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speak on the general question before the 
House, but simply to correct an error into 
which the noble Lord who had just spoken 
had been betrayed. The noble Lord had 
stated that the duties of the Master-gene- 
ral and of the Lieutenant-general of the 
Ordnance were the same, and might be 
performed by one person; but he could 
assure the noble Lord, that since he had 
the honour of filling the situation of Lieu- 
tenant-general, he had had constant oc- 
cupation, and the Master-general had 
always been present. He considered that 
the duties of the Master-general could 
only be performed by an officer of high 
rank. 

Mr. Maberly stated, that notwithstand- 
ing the majority which the Government 
had in the Finance Committee, that Com- 
mittee had come to the resolution of re- 
commending the abolition of the office of 
Lieutenant-general. He conceived that 
the duties of that officer could be better 
performed by one of the Generals of the 
Artillery, than by officers of the line; for 
they were such as required some scientific 
knowledge. In his opinion it would be 
economical to appoint an artillery officer 
to do the duties. 

Lord Morpeth informed the House, that 
notwithstanding the authorities it had 
heard quoted in favour of the office in 
question, there were also some which could 
be adduced of an opposite nature. Lord 
Moira, in 1810, said that the Lieutenant- 
general had no duties to perform beyond 
what he performed as a Board-ofticer, ex- 
cept in the case of the absence of the 
Master-general. It appeared that Minis- 
ters in that House were inclined to adopt 
the doctrine broached elsewhere, and to 
hold committees cheap. The only recom- 
mendation for specific reduction given by 
the Finance Committee was with respect 
to the office under debate, and that re- 
commendation had been neglected. He 
considered the diminution in taxation 
which the House must make ought to 
make it more earnest than ever in reduc- 
ing the expenditure. 

Mr. Peel said, no man was more dis- 
posed than he was, to give full credit to 
the hon. Baronet, who moved the Amend- 
ment for the most perfect sincerity, yet 
he was sure, that the hon. Baronet would 
not desire to be exempt from that ordinary 
rule of debate, by which all that was said 
by one party was not taken for granted by 
their opponent, but submitted to that close 
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examination, which was necessary to the 
investigation of truth. The hon. Baronet 
had proved himself a most skilful advo- 
cate, for with all his professions of sincerity 
he had contrived to press into his speech 
every argument, connected or unconnected 
with the subject, which might produce an 
impression unfavourable to the Govern- 
ment—the influence of the Crown in that 
House; and the opinions of Lord Beres- 
ford in Portugal; the condition of the 
Portuguese confined in Terceira; and 
lastly, Ajax himself! All this might be 
very well by way of ornament, but did not 
seem to have much connection with the 
object which the hon. Baronet professed 
to have in view,—namely, to prove that 
the office of Lieutenant-general of the 
Ordnance was an unnecessary one. The 
hon. Baronet first attempted to throw on 
Government the blame of treating with 
marked disrespect all committees, and 
particularly the Finance Committee, and 
called upon the House to support that last- 
mentioned Committee. Now, what were 
the facts of the case? The Finance Com- 
mittee made four very able reports, con- 
taining several suggestions as to the most 
proper mode of carrying on the public 
service, and, with the single exception of 
the office of Lieutenant-general of the 
Ordnance, the recommendations of that 
Finance Committee had been acted upon, 
or attempted to be carried into effect, by 
the Government. If the House recol- 
lected, the first Report of the Finance 
Committee referred to the mode in which 
annuities were granted, and pointed out 
how a saving might be effected by an 
alteration of the system. That suggestion 
was immediately assented to by the Go- 
vernment, and carried into effect by the 
bill which was brought in by his right 
hon. friend, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The second Report referred to the 
Ordnance, which for the present he would 
not notice. The third Report recom- 
mended an alteration in the mode of grant- 
ing superannuation allowances; and, if 
that recommendation were not carried into 
effect, it was certainly not owing to any 
fault of the Government. His right hon. 
friend proposed a measure to carry into 
effect that recommendation, but he did 
not meet with that support from the House 
which he felt himself entitled to expect. 
The fourth report of the Finance Com- 
mittee reviewed the general financial sys- 
tem of the country, and among its recom- 
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mendations was the abolition of a nominal 
and delusive sinking fund. That recom- 
mendation was carried into effect, and a 
bill was brought in to appoint a surplus 
revenue for the purpose of forming a sink- 
ing fund. The second Report of the com- 
mittee referred, as he had said, to the 
Ordnance Department, and every one 
of its recommendations relating to the 
reduction of the salaries of the officers had 
been attended to. The Government could 
not, therefore, be charged with treating with 
disrespect the recommendations of that 
Committee. They had given practical 
proofs of their desire to carry into effect 
the improvements suggested bythe Finance 
Committee. But how was it the duty of 
public servants to act? If a man in the 
situation of the Duke of Wellington were 
conscientiously convinced that it was for 
the interest of the State that a certain 
office should be maintained, was it his 
duty to act contrary to his conviction, and 
propose to the House to adopt the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Finance, 
or appeal to the House from the Report of 
the Committee, and give effect to that, 
which in his conscience he believed 
would tend to promote the interests of the 
public service? If a Minister of the 
Crown, whom the Constitution made re- 
sponsible for his conduct, was not to act 
on the well-considered deliberation of his 
own mind,—if the Duke of Wellington, 
responsible as he must be for the efficiency 
of every branch of the military service, but 
above all of that particular branch over 
which he presided for so many years, was 
not at liberty,—nay, if it was not his 
sacred duty to appeal to that House (for 
that was all he claimed a right to do) in 
support of what he believed to be most 
advantageous to the public service,—the 
responsibility and the duty of Ministers 
became a perfect mockery. The noble 
Lord had said, that the Committee of Fi- 
nance had a right to reject the opinion 
of the Duke of Wellington. He admitted 
that they had, and he hoped at the same 
time the noble Lord would concede to 
Ministers the right of differing from the 
Committee, and of submitting to Parlia- 
ment what they conceived to be best for 
the public service. And who were the 
individuals who entertained the opinion 
that the continuance of the office in dis- 
pute would tend to promote the public 
service? They were those who had fol- 


lowed up the example set by their pre- | 
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decessors, and who, having filled the office 
of Master-general, had been constantly 
occupied in endeavours to reduce the ex- 
penditure of the establishment. None 
had laboured with more zeal and greater 
success in this way than the Duke of 
Wellington, who, during the period when 
he was Master-general, was so far from 
manifesting a disposition to encourage 
superfluous expense, that the Ordnance 
Estimates had been reduced in amount by 
1,000,000/.: and there never was a case 
in which so much perhaps even necessary 
establishment had been reduced, and so 
much patronage lost to the Government. 
Much had been said with respect to the 
discontinuance of the Finance Committee, 
but he was sure that many of those Gen- 
tlemen who regretted its non-existence 
were aware that Government was more 
able to examine thoroughly into the dif- 
ferent departments of the State, and pro- 
pose reduction. Indeed, a Finance Com- 
mittee, in consequence of its being unable 
to examine into details, might become an 
authority to Government for expenditure 
rather than reduction. Among the re- 
commendations of the Finance Committee 
was one, that inquiry should be prose- 
cuted by the Government, as it could do 
more than any Finance Committee. Had 
the Government disregarded that recom- 
mendation? On the contrary, it had 
shown every respect to the Committee of 
Finance, and since it had closed its 
labours, great reductions had been made 
in the civil establishment of the Ordnance, 
as advised by the Committee. By the 
labour of officers in that department re- 
ductions had been effected to the extent 
of 27,8002. Further reductions to the 
amount of 4,500/. were in contemplation, 
and would be carried into effect before 
the next Estimates were brought forward. 
Having stated these facts, he was relieved 
from the necessity of saying any thing 
further on the charge which had been 
brought against the Government, of treat- 
ing the Finance Committee with disrespect. 
The Committee had not been continued, 
in order that Government might examine 
into every department of the State. It 
was not therefore from any desire on the 
part of the Government to shrink from 
inquiry, but from a desire to undertake 
inquiry, that the Committee was not re- 
appointed. The hon, Gentleman had said 
that there was some inconsistency in his 
(Mr. Peel’s) declining to adopt the recom- 
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mendation of the Finance Committee 
with respect to the office of Lieutenant- 
general, when he showed hitmself so strict 
an advocate for the opinion of a com- 
mittee respecting the Treasurership of the 
Navy. Butthishon. Gentleman must see 
that his argument partook of a fallacy. 
The hon. Baronet proposed a vote of con- 
demnation against the Government for 
retaining the office of Treasurer of the 
Navy with a salary of 2,000/. a year. 
That proposition he had met with the 
argument that it was not fair to visit the 
Government with a vote of condemnation, 
when it adopted the recommendation of a 
Finance Committee, which was the best 
guide by which it could learn what was 
the opinion of the House. By adopting 
that recommendation of the Committee, 
he showed no inconsistency between the 
course he was now pursuing and that 
which he pursued on a former occasion. 
Since the discussion in 1823, the House 
had not_adverted to the saving of expen- 
diture effected in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment and the additional duties imposed. 
Since that period the Comptroller of the 
Barracks, with a salary of 1,500/.,, had 
been abolished, and by the duties which 
had been transferred to the Ordnance De- 
partment, a saving of 4,680/. had been 
effected. All these alterations had added 
to the duties of the Lieutenant-general, 
which were various. They related to the 
recruiting department, to the examination 
of cadets and other subjects. The hon. 
Baronet had said, that in the present dis- 
tressed state of the country, the Lieutenant- 
general, being a useless officer, ought to 
be dismissed. If he were a useless ofti- 
cer, he ought to be dismissed at any 
time, whether the country were distressed 
or not; but if by dismissing him the cfti- 
ciency of the service would be impaired, 
the Government would not be justified in 
abolishing the office in order to court 
popularity in a time of distress. The 
question for the House to consider was, 
whether or not the office was a proper one. 
But the hon. Baronet inferred, that Go- 
vernment defended the present vote on the 
ground of preserving the influence of the 
Crown in that House, and had accused him 
of casting a longing eye to the times of 
Sir Robert Walpole and Mr. Pelham, when 
270 servants of the Government filled 
the Benches of that House. The hon. 


Baronet had accused him of having ex- 


pressed an opinion in favour of a return 
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to those good old times, but he had only re- 
ferred to them to show what was the state 
of the influence of the Crown in the 
House at that time. The hon, Baronet 
said, this office was maintained for the 
purpose of increasing the influence of the 
Crown. In enumerating the illustrious 
names of those who had filled the calum- 
niated office of Lieutenant-general of the 
Ordnance, he appealed to the House to 
decide, whether those appointments were 
more likely to have been the result of a 
desire to court the favour of parliamen- 
tary influence, or from a desire to enlist in 
the military service during times of peace 
those officers who had rendered themselves 
most conspicuous by their exertions and 
character during war. When the office 
became vacant in 1822, the first offer of 
it was made to Lord Hopetoun. The 
situation would be accompanied, as his 
Lordship was told, with incessant labour, 
and almost perpetual residence in London. 
On these grounds Lord Hopetoun refused 
the situation. The next officer to whom it 
was offered on the same conditions, and by 
whom it was on the same grounds refused, 
was Lord Hill. The third offer was made to 
Lord Beresford, and accepted. On its 
resignation by that noble Lord, it was 
filled for a short time by his right hon. 
friend, Sir George Murray, whose exer- 
tions in war, and whose glorious campaigns 
had so oreatly distinguished him. When 
the office was resigned by him, it was 
offered to Sir W. Clinton; on Sir William 
Clinton’s quitting the office [hear heur !] 
he was surprised at the sneer which had 
followed his mentioning the retirement of 
Sir William Clinton—he was surprised at 
its coming from the part of the House 
which it came from, and from which he 
should least of all have expected any con- 
demnation of the determination of Go- 
vernment to be unanimous on the question 
to which that retirement referred—he had 
thought the House had heard enough of 
imputation on Mr. Pitt in former times, 
with reference to the Slave-trade, and on 
other Governments engaged in important 
measures, for allowing themselves to be 
defeated by the votes of persons con- 
nected with them in office. Of this he 
was sure, that if Government had been 
defeated in their proposition last year by 
the votes of persons holding office under 
them, he should have: received from the 
hon, Baronet a lesson on the subject in 
terms of no very mild a nature. But to 
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return to the point from which his atten- 
tion had been for a moment diverted : it 
had been said that this office was filled 
by men of great family and much parlia- 
mentary influence; but he thought it was 
rather a subject of congratulation that 
the best blood of England should have 
been shed in those fields of glory where 
its honour had been so bravely asserted ; 
and if such men had so distinguished 
themselves, was the fact of their con- 
nexion with high and noble families to de- 
prive them of their well-earned reward ? 
Miserable, indeed, would be the fate of 
those hon. and gallant officers, if, after 
all their great services, his noble friend at 
the head of the Government were to say 
to such men as Lord Hopetoun, Lord Hill, 
Lord Somerset, and those others of his 
gallant companions in arms,-—“ Tis true 
you have distinguished yourself by most 
heroic efforts in the service of your coun- 
try,—’tis true you have, in times of peril, 
appeared as the intrepid assertors of her 
honour,—’tis true you are entitled to re- 
ward, and are eminently qualified to be 
placed in a situation where your country 
may derive still farther benefit by your 
military skill,—but it is also true, that 
you are descended from great families, 
connected with much parliamentary in- 
fluence, and I must not recommend you 
to an office of which you are every way 
so worthy, lest 1 should incur a sneer at 
having made the recommendation with a 
view to that influence.” Such language 
would be unworthy of his noble friend, 
and unworthy of the country in whose ser- 
vice he and his gallant companions so 
honourably distinguished themselves. In 
conclusion, the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
pressed a hope that the vote of that night 
would not have the effect of declaring 
that this office was kept, not as a re- 
ward for military merit, and he had not 
put it on that ground, but was retained 
for the purpose of the influence which 
might be gained by a single vote. 

Mr. C. Grant said, that his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Peel) had himself fallen into 
the error of which he had accused his hon 
friend the Member for Cumberland, who 
brought forward this Motion. In the 
speech with which he had just favoured 
the House, his right hon. friend had drawn 
their attention to any thing rather than to 
the particular question on which they were 
to be called upon to vote. His right hon. 
friend had mixed up a great variety of 
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topics, but with no little ingenuity had 
left out of his consideration altogether the 
utility of this office. What did his rfght 
hon. friend’s speech consist of?—an in- 
troduction of the four Finance reports— 
an account of pensions and superannua- 
tions,—an eulogium on the noble Duke at 
the head of the Government, in the justice 
of which he fully concurred—a panegyric 
on the gallant feats of those distinguished 
officers who held this office in the Ord- 
nance, or to whom it was offered, and a 
dissertation on the advantages of a united 
cabinet. But if his right hon. friend 
found a united government so necessary 
as to feel warranted in dismissing a gallant 
officer from his situation, for an expression 
of an opinion opposed to that Government 
on one great measure, why had certain 
persons in civil situations been allowed to 
remain to struggle against that measure? 
He admitted the great and valuable ser- 
vices of those distinguished officers whose 
names had been mentioned in connexion 
with this situation; but he must say, that 
those illustrious names had not been fairly 
dealt with in coupling them with a useless 
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place, and in exposing them to some share 
| of the obloquy which must reflect on them 
| from a connexion with such an office. He 
| must protest against the tone which had 
| been assumed in the course of this debate 
| (he did not say by his right hon. friend, 
Mr. Peel), as if it were a matter of extra- 
vagant presumption in any man whose 
brows were not covered with laurels to 
dispute the authority of the Duke of Wel- 
lington on this question.- He (Mr. Grant) 
had a very high respect for the authority 
of the noble Duke, and also for that of 
the hon. and gallant Secretary at War, 
but the House was called upon, in this 
case, to act for itself, and should not be 
influenced by the dictum of any man, 
however deservedly high his character, 
The noble Duke at the head of the Go- 
vernment could not do otherwise than 
submit the matter for the opinion of the 
House, and he hoped that opinion would 
be pronounced in resistance to that tone 
in which the House was addressed on the 
subject. It was in evidence before them, 
and no man had pretended to controvert 
the fact, that the business of the Ordnance 
might be performed by one assiduous per- 
son. Nodoubta Lieutenant-general was 
found useful when the head of the office 
was absent—-when, for instance, the Duke 





of Marlborough was at Blenheim—when 
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Lord Cornwallis was acting as Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland—the attention of a 
Liefitenant-general was required, and 
found very useful in the absence of the 
principal ; and at the very time when the 
office was offered to Lord Hopetoun, the 
noble Duke at the head of the office was 
engaged on an important diplomatic mis- 
sion abroad. They had, then, the author- 
ity of the Finance Committee, supported 
by that of the Military Commission of 
1822, for saying that one person could 
discharge the business of the office ; but 
they had, in addition, this important fact, 
that for fourteen months the gallant officer 
who held the office of Lieutenant-general, 
was engaged in the command of the army 
at Lisbon, What became during this 
time of that vast detail of important busi- 
ness which the Lieutenant was daily to 
superintend—of the thousands of pen- 
sions to be paid—of the 3,000 or 4,000 
persons at Woolwich, and other places, 
whom he was obliged to know personally, 
and to be in daily communication with ? 
What became of all these during that 
long period of absence? Why to vote, 
after these facts, that the office of Lieute- 
nant-general of the Ordnance was neces- 
sary, would be as much in the face of 
common sense, and against the evidence 
of facts, as was the resolution which voted 
that a 1/. note and 1s. were equal in value 
toa golden guinea, at a moment when 
every man in the country was convinced of 
the reverse. His right hon. friend had 
maintained, that the hon. Baronet’s refer- 
ence to the state of the country had 
nothing to do with the question. He was 
of a different opinion. He thought the 
state of the country gave great urgency 
to the necessity of adopting the hon. 
Baronet’s proposition. Thesubject derived 
its importance, not from its nominal amount, 
but from the present situation of the coun- 
try. They had heard much of public opi- 
nion, Never was there a time when it 
was more fully brought to bear upon that 
House. Such was the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and the communication of intelli- 
gence, that scarcely was any vote of im- 
portance carried in that House, when it 
was discussed and canvassed in every part 
of the country,—not merely amongst the 
higher and those who were usually termed 
the enlightened, but amongst the lower 
and now not less enlightened classes of 
the community. But beyond this the 
House had already made for itself a favour- 
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able impression in the good opinion of the 
country. It had forced considerable re- 
ductions of taxation on the Government ; 
would it not be strange then, particularly 
after the memorable vote of Friday even- 
ing, that it should now refuse to do its 
duty where a similar principle was in- 
volved? Let him also remind the Mem- 
bers that they were in a short time to have 
under their consideration the superannua- 
tion. If, in the discharge of their duty, 
they should feel obliged to press hard upon 
a very valuable set of public servants,— 
the clerks in public departments,—would 
it not be inconsistent to allow themselves 
on this night to be defeated by the influ- 
ence which the Lieutenant-general of the 
Ordnance could throw round him. He 
called upon the House, therefore, not to 
nullify the vote which it had come to the 
other evening, but to follow up the career 
which it had then commenced. 

Colonel Wood contended, that his right 
hon. friend who spoke last had not proved 
that this office was unnecessary. He 
complained of the right hon. the Secretary 
of State diverging from the subject before 
the House, but he had done the same 
thing himself. His right hon. friend, with 
many other Members, laid great stress 
upon the opinion of the Finance Com- 
mittee, but as the evidence taken before 
that Committee had been printed, he could 
not see why the House at large was not as 
capable of forming a judgment on that 
evidence as the twenty-one hon. Members 
of whom the Committee had been com- 
posed. Now it should be recollected, that 
when this question was formerly brought 
under the consideration of the House, 
there was a majority of above 200 Mem- 
bers against a minority of about 92, 
negativing the recommendation of the 
Committee. Let it also be remarked, that 
that decision was come to the year before 
last. It was natural to suppose, therefore, 
that its justice was acquiesced in, as the 
hon. Member for Montrose would certainly 
not have passed it over last year, when the 
Estimates were under consideration. In- 
deed, thehon. Baronet, in bringing forward 
his present proposition, was, in his opinion, 
rather poaching upon the hon. Member 
for Montrose’s manor. As to the distress 
on which so much had been said, he 
believed it was in a great measure going 
away. At that hour he would not open a 
new subject, but he would name one place 
highly interesting to the agricultural com- 
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munity, in which the distress was certainly 
lessened-—he meant Mark-lane. He must 
say, that he thought it most unfortunate 
that such great questions as the poor-laws, 
tithes, and other topics connected with 
the morals and happiness of the people 
were stayed by debates such as that which 
had just taken place. He hoped that 
after Easter they would be brought for- 
ward, and he hoped that the benches of 
the House would then be as well filled. 
Believing that the existence of the office 
was necessary for the due performance of 
important public duties, he should vote 
against the hon. Baronet’s Amendment. 
Mr. Charles Wynn would shortly state 
the grounds of his vote. Whether the 
sum which it was proposed to save was 
large or small, it was the duty of the 
House to apply to the consideration of it 
the principles of economy. But then it 
ought to be an economy well understood. 
For his part, he believed that the first and 
truest economy was to provide for the most 
efficient discharge of the duties of the 
Board in question. That those duties 
could not be discharged so efficiently with- 
out the existence of the office which it 
was now proposed to abolish was the un- 
doubted opinion of all by whom that office 
had been held. The right hon. Gentleman 
had relied much on the circumstance of 
the holder of the office having been four- 
teen months absent in Portugal; but he 
ought to recollect, that during those four- 
teen months the duties had been discharged 
by increased exertion on the part of the 
other chief officer of the department. 
That increased exertion was such as a man 
of talent might employ upon anemergency, 
or under peculiar circumstances, but he 
could not be expected always to continue 
such exertions. Besides, if that were an 
argument for the abolition of this office, 
there was scarcely any office that might 
not be in like manner abolished. The 
duties of the office of First Lord of the 
Treasury had been discharged during the 
illness of the Earl of Liverpool by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
other chief officers of the Government; 
but was that a reason why we should have 
no First Lord of the Treasury? He re- 
collected that when Mr. Fox was indis- 
posed, the business of his office was per- 
formed by Lord Spencer and others; but 
was that any reason why the office which 
that eminent statesman then held ought 
to be abolished? Surely no one would 
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answer in the affirmative. If the House 
were to act on the principle of sending 
out inquiries to ascertain the least possible 
expense at which the duties of various 
offices could be performed, there was no 
doubt they would find persons to fill the 
offices, but the manner in which the pub- 
lic service was performed would be dete- 
riorated. Under these circumstances he 
should give his vote as he had given it in 
1822 and 1828, for the maintenance of 
the office, from the evidence formerly 
given, and from the statements now made, 
both of which satisfied him of the pro- 
priety of retaining it. 

Sir James Graham, in rising to address 
the House in reply, could not but take the 
advantage of congratulating them on the 
fact (if it could be realised) of the de- 
crease of public distress. He could not, 
however, fail to observe the equivocal 
proof given by the hon. Member for Bre- 
conshire, of the decrease of the public 
distress, The hon. Member, as a proof 
of his assertion, had told them that the 
price of corn had risen in Mark-lane. 
Why, there was no circumstance which so 
aggravated the public distress as that. It 
was the high price of corn, contrasted 
with the low rate of wages, which pressed 
upon the labouring population with such 
fatal effect. He should not, however, 
upon that question, and at that hour, go 
further into the question of the cause of 
the present distress; and after the able 
speech of his right hon. friend (Mr, C, 
Grant), he should feel it almost superflu- 
ous to say anything in reply to the right 
hon. Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. One observation, however, he 
would make. The right hon. Gentleman 
had expressed his surprise at the cheer 
which he (Sir J. Graham) had given to 
the remarks made upon the punishment 
(so he must call it) inflicted upon General 
Clinton. But if the right hon. Gentleman 
thought that cheer a matter of surprise, 
he (Sir J. Graham) was still more sur- 
prised at the cheer which he believed the 
right hon. Gentleman had given to the re- 
mark of the hon. Member for Breconshire, 
that this Motion had not been brought 
forward in the course of last year. 

Mr. Peel said, the hon. Baronet was 
mistaken, he had not cheered. 

Sir James Graham, in continuation, was 
glad to hear the denial, for he should in- 
deed have been sorry that the strenuous 
support that side of the House had last 
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year given to the Government in a great 
measure of liberality and pacification—a 
support given when its usual supporters 
had left it, and when it became in conse- 
quence weak, nay powerless—he was sorry, 
he repeated, to imagine that this generous 
support had been turned against those 
who bestowed it, or that because the 
Members on that side of the House had 
forborne this Motion, that they were, by 
those whom they had supported, now to 
be taunted with their forbearance. It 
was, he confessed, a fact he was sorry to 
have witnessed, and he was glad to find 
that he had been in error, and that his 
allusion to it had afforded the right hon. 
Gentleman the opportunity of denying it. 
But to return to the cheer he had given 
respecting the punishment of General 
Clinton. It had been said, that they on 
that side of the House liked an united 
government. For himself, he did like it, 
and in that respect he differed from the 
hon. Member for Westminster, who seemed 
to like weak governments; and could he 
find a government that acted upon princi- 
ples such as he deemed calculated to 
secure the happiness and prosperity of the 
people, he should give it his cordial, his 
generous, and universal support. But 
while he and those around him liked an 
united government, they liked also a go- 
vernment that acted with boldness and 
with justice. He was sorry to say that 
was not the case with the present Govern- 
ment. They had cashiered General Clin- 
ton, because he had not voted on a certain 
_ question—they had cashiered the Attorney- 
General, whose conduct was candid and 
manly; but they had overlooked the 
offences of others, because these latter 
offenders were powerfully connected. He 
would not disguise his meaning; it was 
his habit to speak out fairly, and he would 
at once state that he meant the Chief 
Commissioner of the Woods and Forests, 
the Judge Advocate, and the Secretary to 
the Board of Control. All had been 
more active than General Clinton, and 
fully as active as the Attorney-General, in 
their + gemeng to the measure then in- 
troduced, but they were not dismissed, or, 
if they were, had been afterwards re- 
admitted to form a part, aye, and an 
essential part too, of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Upon the present question, 
one of his arguments was quite unan- 
swered. The constitution of the Board 
of Ordnance had been changed since 
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1828, so as fully to justify this reduction, 
without the least danger to the interests 
of the public. He would only allude to 
one more topic. It had been said, that 
he had cast slurs upon the Duke of Wel- 
lington. He disclaimed the imputation, 
and he only regretted that in every mea- 
sure, as in that of the measure of Irish 
pacification, he could not give the Govern- 
ment of which the noble Duke was at the 
head his cordial support. He repeated, 
that he liked a strong government ; but 
for the government to be strong it must 
pay deference to public opinion, and most 
especially it must reform those abuses that 
were connected with corrupt parliamentary 
influence. He warned them that the time 
was shortly coming when, if they did not 
do their duty, the people would see abuses, 
and would see nothing else: those abuses 
they would correct, and it was notorious 
that their correction was not always of 
the sort which prudent men would most 
desire; for of them it had been said, and 
he believed not without reason, that ‘they 
abated the nuisance, but they pulled down 
the House” 

Mr. Peel utterly disclaimed having 
cheered any observation which tended to 
reflect on Gentlemen on the opposite side 
of the House for not having brought for- 
ward this Motion last year. 

Sir H. Hardinge denied that the con- 
stitution of the Board of Ordnance had 
been altered since 1828. The number of 
military officers belonging to it was the 
same now as before that period. 

The House then divided, when there 
appeared—Against the Amendment 200 ; 
in its favour 124—Majority in favour of 
Ministers 76. The Resolution was then 
agreed to. 


List of the Minority. 


Althorp, Lord Buxton, J. J. 
Attwood, M. Buxton, T. F. 
Burrell, Sir C. Bankes, H. 
Burrell, W. Cave, O. 
Baring, Sir T., Bart. Cavendish, W. 


Baring, F. Carter, J. 

Baring, W. B. Calthorpe, Hon. A. 
Beaumont, F. W. Canning, Rt. Hon. 8S. 
Biandford, Marquis Calvert, N. 

Buck, L. Clifton, Lord 

Benett, J. Clive, E. 


Colborne, N. R. 
Davies, Colonel 
Davenport, E. D. 


Bernal, R. 
Brownlow, C. 
Burdett, Sir F. 


Bentinck, Lord G, Dawson, A. 
Birch, J. Denison, W. J. 
Bright, H. Denison, J, E. 
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Du Cane, P. Pendarves, E. W. 


Dundas, Hon. T. Philips, Sir G. 
Dundas, Hon. Sir R. Philips, G. 
Duncombe, Hon. W. Ponsonby, Hon. F, 
Dick, Q. Price, Sir R. 


Dickinson, W. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Ellis, Hon. G. A. 
Encombe, Viscount 
Euston, Lord 

Fane, J. Rickford, W. , 
Fazakerley, J. -N. Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Fortescue, [lon.G.M. Robinson, Sir G. 
Fyler, T. B. Robinson, G. R. 


Protheroe, EF. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Ramsden, J.C. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Rice, T. S. 


Gordon, R. Russell, Lord J. 
Grant, Rt. Hon. C. Rumbold, C. E. 
Grant, R. Sefton, Lord 


Heneage, G. F. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 


Scott, Hon. W. H. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 


Honywood, P. Smith, W. 
Howard, H. Smith, V. 
Howick, Viscount Smith, R. 
Hume, J. Smith, J. 
Jephson, C. D. O. Stanley, F. 
Keck, L. Thomson, C. P. 
Kemp, T. R. Thompson, P. B. 


Killeen, Lord 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lamb, Hon. G. 
Lambert, J. 8. 
Lawley, F. 
Lester, B. 
Littleton, E. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lloyd, Sir E. P. 
Lumley, J. 8. 


Townshend, Lord C. 
Tomes, J. 

Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Waithman, Alderman 
Wood, Alderman 
Wood, C. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Warburton, H. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wells, J. 


Maberly, J. Whitbread, S. 
Maberly, Col. Wetherell, Sir C. 
Marshall W. Wigram, W. 
Martin, J. Warrender, Sir G. 
Marryatt, J. TELLER. 


Marjoribanks, 5. 
Milton, Lord 
Macdonald, Sir J. 
Monck, J. B. 
Morpeth, Lord 
Nugent, Lord 
Ord, W. 

Parnell, Sir If. 


Graham, Sir G. 
PAIRED OFF. 
Calvert, C. 
Tennyson, C. 
Newport, Sir J. 
Rowley, Sir W. 
Osborne, Lord F. 
Baring, A. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday March 30. 


Mrnvtes.] Returns Presented. Contracts of Timber for 
the use of his Majesty’s Dock-yards made since January 
1st, 1810. Correspondence between the Board of Trade, 
the Board of Control, and the Directors of the East India 
Company, with letters addressed by these Directors to the 
Government of India since July 26th, 1828, relative to the 
cultivation of Cotton and Tobacco in the territories of the 
India Company. 

Petitions Presented. Praying for the opening of the Trade 
to China—By the Earl of Kinnovt, from the Corporation 
of Perth :—By the Earl of Rosezpery, from Linlithgow: 
—By the Earl of Rosstyn, from Stirling:—And by the 
Duke of DEvonsutr_e from the inhabitants of the Town of 
Derby, and from eighteen places in the County of Derby. 
Praying for an amelioration of the Criminal Code—By the 
Dbke of Devonsurre, from the Bankers and Merchants of 
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Derby:—By Earl Moruey, from Exetér:—By the Earl 
of Rapnor from Farringdon:—By the Marquis of 
Lanspown from the Protestant Dissenters of South Street 
Finsbury Square;—And by the Marquis of Bute from 
Banbury. Complaining of Distress and praying Relief— 
By the Earl of Rapnor from the inhabitants of Woodchureh: 
—-And by Earl Stanhope from the Freeholders of Bedford- 
shire. And praying for the removal of disabilities from 
the Jews— By the Marquis of CLANRICARDB, from 
THOMAS FLANAGAN. 


CommerctaL Treatizs.] The Earl 
of Aberdeen laid on the Table a Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation which his 
Majesty had concluded with the Emperor 
of Austria and signed at London, Decem- 
ber 21st. 

Earl Stanhope objected to this and the 
other similar Treaties, which were founded 
on what was called the Reciprocity System. 
There was, in fact, no reciprocity, for all 
the advantage was on one side; that is, 
all was in favour of the foreign power, and 


‘against this country. Treaties for the en- 


couragement of mutual commerce were 
highly advantageous; but these Treaties 
were for the encouragement only of the 
trade of other nations, and the ruin of our 
own trade. When petitions were pouring 
in from all parts and from all the different 
interests of the country, complaining of 
distress, it was surely a bad time to sacri- 
fice the interests of the ship-owners and 
others of our own country, in order to 
promote the interests of the foreign “8 
owner. It would be impossible for the 
British ship-owner to compete with the fo- 
reign, particularly with the ship-owners of 
the United States, on this system of reci- 
procity. It ought always to be kept in 
view that foreign vessels in general could 
be built and equipped at one half the ex- 
pense that attended the building and equip- 
ping of British vessels. He profited by 
that opportunity of entering his protest 
against these ruinous measures. 

The Earl of Aberdeen admitted that this 
was not a Commercial Treaty of the de- 
scription which would be satisfactory to the 
noble Earl with his view of the subject; 
but he was very far from admitting that 
this country would derive no advantage 
from it. With respect to the distresses of 
the country, and the distress of the ship- 
owners particularly, these distresses did 
not arise in any degree from the alteration 
made in the Navigation Laws. Even if 
the increase of British shipping had been 
suspended of late years, still that would be 
no sure criterion that the alteration had 
done harm, although a plausible argument 
might have been drawn from that circum- 
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stance. But the fact was, that the British 
shipping had of late years gone on pro- 
gressively increasing, and 400 more Bri- 
tish vessels had passed the Sound last year 
than in any former year. All those Trea- 
ties, however, were in some measure mat- 
ters of experiment, and therefore they were 
to be in force for a limited time; and in 
the present Treaty the duration was li- 
mited so that it would expire at the same 
time with the rest, and then Parliament 
would have the whole subject brought 
under its consideration. He found this 
Treaty advanced to a certain extent when 
he came into office, and the faith of the 
country was then in some degree pledged. 

Viscount Goderich did not think it ne- 
cessary to enter upon the discussion of the 
subject at length, on the present occasion, 
as his noble friend had intimated that the 
whole matter would be, at a future period, 
brought under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. But he had some time ago moved 
for certain Returns, from which it ap- 
peared that since this reciprocity system 
was adopted, the British shipping had gone 
on in a constant progressive course of in- 
crease, as compared with the shipping of 
all the rest of the world, except Norway. 
which owing to particular circumstances in 
its situation had increased its shipping 
faster than England. In particular it had 
been predicted that British shipping would 
be sacrificed to Prussian shipping ; but the 
fact was, that the British shipping almost 
to the exclusion of Prussian shipping, mo- 
nopolized the trade between the two 
countries. ‘The Returns he had previously 
moved for, ended with the year 1828; but 
he had little doubt that the increase had 
gone on in the course of the last year. 
Some spoke of these Treaties as if they 
were merely speculative schemes resorted 
to by Ministers without any kind of neces- 
sity. But that was far from being the case ; 
for, as we had levied very high duties on 
the shipping of foreign states, they retali- 
ated by imposing very heavy duties on 
ours, and in that way we were sure to have 
the worst of it. The adoption of this 
reciprocal system was therefore a matter 
of necessity. If it had not been adopted, 
there could scarcely be a doubt but that 
the situation of this country would have 
been much worse than it actually was, 
By its means the British shipping had been 
enabled to compete with the shipping of 
all the world. At present the trade carried 
on by British shipping with the United 
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States of America, exceeded all the trade 
carried on with those States by the ship- 
ping of all the rest of the world put together. 
The ultimate effect of the system, he be- 
lieved, would be of great advantage to this 
country. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that he had at 
first much the same view of the reciprocity 
Treaties as the noble Earl opposite. But 
he found from the Return that British 
shipping had gone on regularly increasing, 
and it was with great satisfacston that he 
felt himself bound to declare that he now 
thought he had been mistaken in his first 
impressions. He was not aware that the 
subject was to be discussed, or he should 
have come prepared with documents to 
justify his change of opinion. 

Earl Stanhope said, that the Returns to 
which noble Lords alluded, included all 
steam-boats employed as passage vessels ; 
and he was yet to learn that either the 
wealth or the naval power of the country 
was increased by the visits of the Lon- 
doners to Margate. His question was, 
whether we were carrying on a profitable 
or an unprofitable trade; and he contended 
that our trade was unprofitable. To say 
that it was not, because it was not alto- 
gether given up, was like saying that there 
was no agricultural distress because the 
farmers had not abandoned their farms. 
It was a plain matter of arithmetic that 
the English ship-owners could not compete 
with foreigners who built and navigated 
their vessels at half the expense of the 
English ship-owner. He wished to have 
an inquiry into this subject, for iftheinform- 
ation which reached him were correct, he 
believed that our ship-owners were keeping 
their ships afloat at a great loss. 


Suppiy or tue Precious Merats.] 
The Marquis of Lansdown rose, pur- 
suant to his notice of yesterday, to move 
an Address to his Majesty, praying that 
he would instruct the Consuls to the dif- 
ferent States of South-America to make 
inquiries into the state of the South Ame- 
rican Gold and Silver Mines, and to 
transmit to this country all the informa- 
tion on the subject which they might be 
able to collect. His wish was to pro- 
cure, as far as possible, accurate informa- 
tion concerning the supply of the precious 
metals. He did not anticipate any objec- 
tion to his Motion, and it would not, 
therefore, be necessary for him to trouble 


their Lordships with any lengthened re- 
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marks on the subject at present. He 
wished, however, to observe, that nobody 
would be pledged, by agreeing to this 
Motion, as to any future course of pro- 
ceeding. But in case any thing should 
happen which would render it necessary 
to depart from that sound metallic stand- 
ard of currency which was now happily 
established, it would be most material for 
their Lordships to know the state of the 
South American Mines, which were the 
great sources of the supply of the precious 
metals. It would be difficult, perhaps, to 
procure a very accurate account of the 
degree of productiveness of the mines at 
present; but of one thing there could be 
no doubt whatever, and that was, that the 
changes and revolutions which had taken 
place among these States had a powerful 
effect in diminishing the produce of the 
mines. At the same time it might be 
that the effect which he had mentioned 
had been in some measure counteracted 
by the use of extra capital, and by scien- 
tific improvements in the mining pro- 
cess. The general result of the whole 
might be a great variation in the relative 
quantities of gold and silver produced, 
and it would be most material for their 
Lordships to know how matters stood in 
that respect. Another material consider- 
ation was, that gold had been now found 
in the Russian dominions, and was raised 
in considerable quantities, and therefore 
he would propose that our Consul at St. 
Petersburgh should be instructed to pro- 
cure all possible information as to the pro- 
ductiveness of the Russian Mines, and to 
send home a report on that subject. He 
would also add to the Address a prayer 
that his Majesty would be pleased to 
order to be laid on their Lordships’ Table 
a copy of the evidence given by certain 
distinguished merchants before the Privy 
Council in 1828, as to the standard of 
gold and silver. In order to throw fur- 
ther light on the subject, he would pro- 
pose, that his Majesty might be requested 
to direct an account to be laid on the 
Table of the amount of freight paid to 
the captains of ships of war and Govern- 
ment packets for the carriage of the pre- 
cious metals during each year, for some 
years past. These were all the matters 
that occurred to him at present, but he 
had no doubt that the effect of the Ad- 
dress would be, to bring some valuable in- 
formation before their Lordships. The 
noble Marquis concluded by moving an 
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Address to his Majesty, involving the 
several matters which he had mentioned 
in his speech. 

The Earl of Aberdeen saw no objection 
to the Address proposed by the noble 
Marquis. The truth was, that the Con- 
suls had already been acting on instruc- 
tions of a somewhat similar kind; but 
perhaps it might be of advantage that 
their attention should be directed more 
specifically to the points mentioned by 
the noble Marquis. 

Lord Ellenborough doubted whether the 
Motion of the noble Marquis would 
answer the purpose which he himself 
had in view. It appeared to him that it 
would be requisite not only to know what 
was the amount of produce of the American 
mines, but also to know whither it went. 
Within eighteen years no less than 
45,000,000/. of the precious metals had 
been imported into the East Indies. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that 
there was a constant flux and reflux to and 
from India, so that it was scarcely possible 
to trace where the produce went. There 
could be no doubt that the increase of 
civilization, population, and taste for ele- 
gant luxuries, had occasioned a much 
greater expenditure of the precious metals 
in latter times than formerly. The chief 
fact however was to ascertain the produce. 

The Earl of Malmesbury had no ob- 
jection to the Address, but he wished to 
make an observation on the subject of 
the great expense occasioned to the pub- 
lic by the salaries of these consuls. He 
had paid some attention to the subject, 
and he found that the expense amounted 
to 97,000. Till the year 1825, a great 
portion of the allowances to the consuls 
was made in the shape of fees paid by the 
merchants who had occasion for their 
services. But an outcry rose against that 
plan, and in 1825 the fees were abolished, 
and the expedient adopted of a salary 
paid out of the public purse; and of the 
97,0002., 70,000/., he believed, consisted 
of salaries substituted for the fees. Now 
the system of fees was certainly liable to 
great abuses, but stil] he thought that under 
proper regulations it ought to have been 
continued. It was very fitting that part 
at least of the allowances to the con- 
suls ought to be paid by those who more 
immediately profited by their services, 
and it appeared hardly just to throw the 
whole expenses on the public. He hoped 
the matter would be taken into considera- 
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tion by Government. There was another 
fact to which he wished to allude, the 
whole of our diplomatic intercourse with 
the new States of South America had 
been carried on by consuls, and so long 
as that was the case they must be paid, 
but at present we had ministers. In his 


opinion this was not judicious, and he | 


should prefer seeing our diplomatic rela- 
tions with those States again in the hands 
of consuls. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that he had 
been paying some attention to the subject, 
and he believed that he should, at no 
distant period, be able to submit a propo- 
sal to the House about this matter. But 
it would never answer to make the whole 
of the allowances to the consuls consist 
of fees; for if at any long period of 
a year the commerce of their stations 
should be suspended, the consuls might 
be reduced to great distress if they had 
nothing to look to but the fees. But in 
1825, the old system had been very much 
objected to, and the fees had been 
abolished. But whether the change had 
been advantageous might be doubted; 
and perhaps the best plan might be to 
make the allowances payable partly in 
salary and partly in fees, guarding as 
much as possible against abuses. He 
hoped to bring forward a plan to diminish 
the expense. As to these South Ameri- 
can States, almost the whole of our rela- 
tions with them was of a commercial na- 
ture; but in every case where a minister 
was sent out, the office of consul-general 
was made to cease. 

The Earl of Malmesbury expressed his 
satisfaction at the explanation given by 
his noble friend. 

Viscount Goderich said, that in 1825 
great objection was male to the system 
of fees in the other House, and by mer- 
chants out of doors, and the consequence 
was the abolition of the fee system. 
Great caution ought, he considered, to be 
observed in the appointment of vice-con- 
suls, and they certainly should not be 
merchants-—this was more peculiarly ne- 
cessary in a country wherein our relations 
were rather commercial than diplomatic. 

The Earl of Aberdeen was unwilling 
then to enter into any further particulars, 
the more especially as the matter arose in- 
cidentally. 

Lord Holland asked if the consuls sent 
to the north of Africa were appointed by 
the Colonial or the Foreign Office. 
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The Earl of Aberdeen said, the consuls 
to Egypt were appointed by the Foreign 
Office—those for the Barbary States by 
the Colonial Office. 

Lord Holland saw no reason why the 
whole of these appointments should not 
vest in the Foreign Office. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, that he 
did not wish the consuls to be wholly 
dependent on fees. He would give them 
a salary, more particularly as they were 
liable to be called on to perform services 
like that to which the present Motion re- 
lated. 

Motion agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 30. 


Minutes.) Mr. FRANKLAND LEw!s brought ina Bill to con- 
solidate the Laws relating to the pay of the Royal Navy. 
Read a first time. 

The Fever Hospitals (Ireland) Bill was read a second time on 
the Motion of Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 

Returns laid on the Table. Accounts ofall sums received by 
the Corporation of the Trinity House from the Thames 
Pilots, with their names:—<Account of the Fee Fund of the 
Court of Session (Scotland). The number of persons 
charged with Criminal Offences, pursuant to an Address of 
March 29th. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. F. Lewis, an 
account of the Imports and Exports of Wool, since the 
passing of the Act allowing such Exports :—of the number 
of packs of Playing Cards charged with duty in 1827 and 
1829 :—-On the Motion of Mr. Hotpswortx, of the quan- 
tity of Coals carried Coast-wise into the several Counties of 
England and Wales distinguishing the quantity imported 
into each County; and the amount of Duty for 1829; also 
the amount of Drawbacks, if any paid for Coals consumed 
in the Mines:—On the Motion of Mr. MANNING, an Ac- 
count of the Nett Amount of the Duties of Customs on 
Merchandise of all kinds imported sinee January 5th, 1820, 
distinguishing the Amount of each year; of the gross 
Amount of Duties of Customs charged on Sugar imported 
from the Mauritius and the West Indies for the same 
period, with the Amount of Drawback, also the Nett 
Amount of the same Duties for the same period: —On the 
Motion of Sir CHARLES WeTHERELL, of the Number of 
Causes set down on the Lord Chancellor’s Paper and re- 
maining unheard, specifying the time of setting them 
down; also the same on the Vice-Chancellor’s Paper, and 
on the Master of the Rolls’ Paper. 

Petitions Presented. Against the Renewal of the East 
India Company's Charter:— By Mr. Dounrer, from Guild 
of Merchants, Stirling: —By Mr. LirrLeton, from Lane 
End and Lane Delph:—And by Mr. ADAM Stay from 
Linlithgow:—By Mr. ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, from the In- 
habitants of the Gorbals. For the abolition of the Practice 
of Women burning themselves in Hindostan—By Gene- 
ral Gascoyng, from various Congregations of Protestant 
Dissenters in Liverpool. For an Amelioration of the Cri- 
minal Code—By Mr. Litrieton, from West Bromwich: 
—By Mr. Fywer, from Coventry :—by Mr. Lrece, from 
Banbury,:—By Mr. Munpy, from the Merchants 
and Bankers of the town of Derby. For a Duty on the Im- 
portation of Foreign Lead— by Mr. WiLLtAM DuNcomes, 
from the Proprietors of Lead Mines in Nedderdale. For 
the Repeal of the Duty on Tobacco, by Lord F. OsBorne, 
from JosepH Cox. By Mr. Litrieton, from Tipton, 
against the Truck System. Against throwing open the 
Trade in Beer—By Mr. Littieton, from the Licensed 
Victuallers of the Staffordshire Potteries:—By Sir 
CuaruEs Hastines, from the Licensed Victuallers of 
Leicester :—-By Mr. Fyugr, from the Licensed Victuallers 
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of Coventry. This Petition was signed by 200 Publicans, 
only seven of whom were under the control of Brewers: 
—By Mr. Matcotm, from the Publicans’ of Boston; 
and by Mr. Bengtr from the Licensed Victuallers of 
Trowbridge. 


Distress AND Crime.] Mr. Hume, 
in presenting a Petition from the inhabi- 
tants of North Nibley, complaining of 
great Distress, and praying relief; stating 
that of 1600 persons, 800 were receiving 
relief, observed, that it was impossible to 
doubt the existence of great and over- 
whelming distress when such facts were 
continually brought before the House. 
The petitioners justly observed, that whe- 
ther their distress was caused by legisla- 
tive measures or not, there could be no 
doubt that it was greatly aggravated by 
taxation. He believed that nothing but 
a reduction of taxation, and the abolition 
of the Corn-laws, and all other monopo- 
lies would give the people relief. The 
evil consequences of those laws were every 
day becoming more apparent, and they 
could not possibly be preserved. In look- 
ing at the papers on the Table, it was im- 
possible to avoid concluding, that the 
great increase of crime they unfortunately 
proved was chiefly to be attributed to 
taxation. In each of the five years end- 
ing with 1809, the number of persons 
committed for trial was, on an average, 
4,692 ; between 1820 and 1824, that num- 
ber was increased to 13,005; in 1825, the 
number was 14,437 : it had progressively 
increased every subsequent year, and in 
1829 was no less than 18,675, being 
upwards of 6,000 more in 1829 than in 
1823, or an increase of 50 per cent in six 
years. He found, on looking over these 
accounts, that not more than one indivi- 
dual sentenced to death out of three was 
executed, and that thirty out of 100 of 
those committed were acquitted. In 
Scotland he believed the persons ac- 
quitted did not bear a larger proportion to 
those committed than one in ten. That 
might be the consequence of the different 
methods of administering the law in the 
two countries: but there could be no 
doubt, that the great increase of distress 
was the cause of the vast increase in petty 
larcenies which these returns shewed. 

Petition read, and laid on the Table. 


Sucar Dutirs.] Mr. C. Grantwished, 
as he saw his right hon. friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his place, to 
call his attention to the subject of the 
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Sugar Duties, He had already stated, 
that it was his intention to move for a re- 
duction of those duties, and he wished to 
ask his right hon. friend at what period 
he meant to introduce his annual bill en 
the Sugar Duties, as it would be conve- 
nient if he were to make his proposition 
when that bill was discussed. He had no 
other objection to deferring his own mo- 
tion till so late a period but the fear that 
it would be then too late to discuss it. 
He hoped, however, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would bring forward his 
bill earlier than usual, in order that the 
subject might be fully and fairly diseussed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he was ready to do all in his power to 
bring the subject of the Sugar Duties be- 
fore the House as early after Easter as” 
possible. The state of the public business 
might be such as to prevent him bringing 
it on very early; but he would, as soon 
after Easter as possible, inform his right 
hon. friend when he should bring in the 
bill. 


Duties on Coats.] Sir John New- 
port presented a Petition from certain In- 
habitants of Dublin, complaining of the 
duty on Coals as an infringement on the 
Act of Union, and praying that it might 
be repealed. The right hon. Baronet sup- 
ported the prayer of the Petition, and con- 
firmed the petitioners’ statement that the 
tax was an infringement of the Act of 
Union. When Mr. Orde’s proposition 
was submitted to the Irish Parliament in 
1785, some duty of this kind was con- 
templated, but at the time of the Union it 
was distinctly held out to Ireland that she 
should receive as a boon aud as an en- 
couragement to her manufactures, coals 
duty free; while England was still to suf- 
fer under the tax now laid on coals carried 
coast-wise. That promise might be found 
in one of Lord Castlereagh’s published 
speeches. He lamented, however, to say 
that the infant manufactures of Ireland 
had never been relieved from this bur- 
then. After a period of thirty years, for 
so long a time had elapsed since the 
Union, he found this duty preserved, and 
as the Duke of Wellington said, must be 
preserved: he was at a loss, however, to 
know on what grounds, since it would be 
preserved by violating the pledged faith of 
the Government. If the Legislature were 
not disposed to cherish the Irish ma- 
nufacturer by its favour, it ought at least 
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not to impede their progress by injustice. 
Petitition read and to be printed. 


Crown Lanps.] Mr. D. W. Harvey, 
in rising to redeem the pledge he had 
given at the close of the last Session, to 
bring under the notice of the House the 
present state and management of the 
Crown Lands, expressed his regret that 
it had not fallen into the hands of some 
more distinguished Member, who might 
relieve the dryness of the subject by adorn- 
ing it with the graces of eloquence. His 
regret was somewhat lessened by having 
observed that the greatest talents had of 
Jate led men into the greatest inconsisten- 
cies, and that, at present, ordinary minds, 
acting under honest impressions, might be 
of the most substantial advantage to the 
country. He only ciaimed to be one of 
this class ; he pretended to none of the ad- 
vantages of learning, and could claim 
none of the support which faction or party 
sometimes lent to individuals. He pre- 
sented himself to the House as a repre- 
sentative of the people, to bring under its 
notice a source of the national revenue 
which had been greatly perverted, and re- 
quired to be judiciously applied to be 
made available to the public service. 
There was scarcely a part of either our 
domestic or foreign policy which had been 
less inquired into ; for, with the exception 
of one examination under the authority of 
a committee, in 1786—with the exception 
of that solitary examination, the subject 
had not been inquired into by the House 
since 1705, shortly after the accession of 
Queen Anne. It could not be said, there- 
fore, that this was one of those subjects 
which had grown tedious by repetition. 
He did not regret that circumstances had 
deferred his Motion, as it had given time 
to display a glimmering of anxiety on the 
part of his Majesty’s Ministers, if not to 
promote reform themselves, at least not to 
check those who were reformers. He 
was glad to see that they had recognised 
public opinion, and he neither would damp 
the hopes nor falsify the pretensions which 
had been raised by their late reductions. 
The right hon. the Member for Liver- 
pool had stated the other night, much 
to his satisfaction, that one source to 
which we might look for the improvement 
of our revenue was the Crown-lands. 
He wished at the outset to state, that the 
object of his Motion was to move for a 
committee to inquire into the present state 
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and management of the Crown-lands, 
and he wished that every Member were 
obliged, before he began a speech, to state 
what he meant to propose, or what he 
meant to contravene. That would save a 
great deal of time and facilitate business. 
So little was known of the Crown-lands, 
that if the Members of that House were to 
conjecture what was the value of those 
lands, some would say half a million a 
year, while others would rate them at 
50,0007. If they were to suppose them 
sold, some of them would say that they 
would fetch 500,000/., and others might 
estimate the sum at 20,000,000/. Was 
that a condition in which property should 
be allowed to remain, those who had to 
dispose of it knowing nothing of its value. 
The reason of this ignorance he believed 
was, that the Crown-lands Were held sa- 
cred, and were interdicted from investi- 
gation; but in fact, there was no branch 
of the public revenue which was more 
entirely available to the service of the 
country, and none which had been bought 
at a more enormous price than what was 
called the Crown-lands. He meant to 
state the origin of this property, the fluc- 
tuations it had undergone from the com- 
mencement, and he should conclude by 
pointing out the use it might be of to 
the country, not from what it did, but 
from what it might be made to produce. 
He would show how it had been managed, 
or rather mismanaged, disposed of for 
slight considerations or rather no consider- 
ation at all, let for trifling rents and re- 
let at enormous profits, in short he would 
shew that it had been managed so as no 
private property was ever managed in the 
world. There never was a large public 
property so entirely diverted from public 
uses, The House were called on as 
trustees of the public to interfere, and 
see that the property was made available 
to the public. In the early periods of 
European history, every monarch of 
Europe had no other revenue, whether it 
were intended to keep up the magnificence 
of his court, or maintain the tranquillity of 
his dominions, or protect them from fo- 
reign invasion, than that which was de- 
rived exclusively from the soil. When the 
illegitimate Norman overthrew the legiti- 
mate Harold, the revenues from the land 
which came into his possession amounted 
to 400,000/. a-year. This revenue was 
the exclusive source of all the means pos- 
sessed by him and his successors to pro- 
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tect their throne and the country. He 
begged here to remind the landed gen- 
tlemen, who now complained of their bur- 
thens, that formerly all the burthens of the 
State were borne by the land, and the 
Conqueror not only exacted this sum—he 
could also call on those who held of him 
in capite, and compel them to furnish him 
with 60,000 men at arms. It was in the 
subsequent reigns that the fashion was in- 
troduced of purchasing of a patriotic no- 
bility concessions and forbearance or as- 
sistance and support by large grants of the 
Crown Lands. During the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries, the public 
revenues were so dwindled away, that se- 
veral Acts of Parliament, yet on the Table, 
were passed to resume the Crown-lands. 
In the reign of Henry 4th a statute was 
passed restoring to him all the land which 
had been held by his Royal predecessors, 
Edward 2nd, and Richard 2nd. _ In Henry 
5th’s time the 400,000/. a-year possessed 
by the Conqueror had dwindled down to 
57,0001. In Henry 6th’s time the revenue 
of the Crown-lands was only 5,5512. In 
Henry 7th’s time, several acts of resump- 
tion were passed, but it was reserved for 
Henry 8th, that great Defender of the 
Faith, and great Pluralist in churches 
and wives, to take into his own hands a 
number of Monasteries and Abbeys, and 
other Church-lands, so that he was in 
possession of a revenue that yielded 
273,000/. a-year. According to Sir John 
Sinclair, this was equal to six millions of 
our present money. But Henry was as 
generous as he was rapacious, and gave 
away with one hand what he had seized with 
the other. Whether any hon. Members 
who heard him were the heirs of those 
who had received this property and would 
defend their ancestors from the charge of 
spoliating the Church property, he could 
not aver, but certainly it was a fact that 
Henry 8th seized on and appropriated to 
himself and his minions the two thou- 
sand chantries, chapels, abbeys, &c. 
and the lands belonging tothem. He re- 
peated ; he did not wish to embarrass this 
question, or to exaggerate its evils, by ex- 
traneous ornament; he stated plain facts, 
from which he hoped to be able to draw 
obvious conclusions, In the reign of 
Mary, the Crown-lands, which in Wil- 
liam the Conqueror’s time amounted to 
400,000. a-year, and which had been so 
rapaciously augmented by Henry 8th, were 
only of the annual value of 86,000/.; 
VOL. XXIII. 
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but by the judicious management adopted 
in the reign of her successor, they had 
reached the amount of 132,000/. a-year in 
the 44th year of her reign. And here it 
might be well to observe, that it appeared 
the whole sum placed at the disposal of 
that pre-eminent Princess in that year for 
the maintenance of her dignity at home, 
and for the support of her power against 
all aggression trom abroad, amounted to 
a sum very little above half a million of 
money, (502,2311.) of which this 132,0002. 
of Crown-lands’ revenue formed a part. 
The return from which he quoted this 
statement was to be found in the Augmen- 
tation Office. It was reserved, however, 
for the Napoleon of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to consummate the destruction of the 
landed property of the Crown in England. 
Cromwell, at the earliest opportunity, in- 
stituted an inquiry by a commission which 
travelled through the whole country, into 
the nature and extent of the royal reve- 
nues derived from land, with the inten- 
tion of making them really productive; but 
assailed by jealousies at home, and by 
enemies abroad, he was unable to effect 
the good he contemplated, and the result 
was, that he disposed of 666 Bailiwicks and 
770 manors, for which he received the 
sum of 2,200,000/. and among them the 
boroughs of Launceston, Fowey, Liskeard, 
Saltash, and some of the most important pro- 
perties in Cornwall. There were, atthat time, 
fifty-three important properties belonging 
to the Crown in Cornwall alone, and of 
these only three now remained. He could 
like much to know what the republicans 
of that time gave for the property, and what 
the loyalists of the present day would sell 
it for. At the return of Charles 2nd, 
several attempts were made, to compel the 
restoration of these lands, but none were 
forfeited except those belonging to per- 
sons who fled, and the remainder were se- 
cured to their possessors by the payment of 
fines proportioned to their extent. The 
result was, however, that the whole of the 
property belonging to the Crown chich 
survived the shock of the civil wars, 
amounted to the sum of 217,900/. a-year. 
Neither Charles nor James, however, could 
resist the demands of their courtiers, and 
much of what remained was leased out 
for long terms at nominal rents. In the 
time of William, the condition cf the 
Crown-lands was not improved, a great 
portion of them being ceded by compul- 
sion to his patriotic friends in Parliament. 
2M 
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On the accession of Queen Anne a Civil 
List was first granted to the Crown in 
lieu of its estates. The preamble to the 
Act which granted that Civil List of 
600,000/. is peculiarly remarkable, for it 
expressly states that “ it is for the purpose 
of defraying a part of the expenses of the 
Crown, and lessening the burthens of the 
people by means of a preservation and im- 
provement of the Crown-lands;” and 
every subsequent preamble on the same 
subject contained the same words. At 
that time the Crown-lands were subjected 
to a new system of management; they 
were then first converted to the public 
use, and it was provided that no lands 
should be let for a longer time than thirty- 
one years, and no house for a longer time 
than fifty years: that the reserved rent 
should be always one-third of the yearly 
value, and that the other two-thirds should 
be paid by fine. Although these regula- 
tions were made, yet no steps seem to 
have been taken to carry them into effect, 
nor did it appear that the two-thirds ever 
found their way into the Treasury, or were 
applied to any other purpose than that 
which was already well known —the con- 
solidation of the power of the Crown. 
The greater part, indeed, of the Crown 
property, was let at nominalsums, amount- 
ing to a mark, or six shillings and eight- 
pence, or sometimes one pound. So great 
had the abuses become, that they at- 
tracted the attention of the House of Com- 
mons; and three Members — Shippen, 
Strangeways, and Lockhart—brought ina 
bill to remedy the misapplication of the 
produce of the Crown-lands, and to em- 
power the Crown to resume the possession 
of those which had been granted impro- 
perly. This bill was read a third time on 
the 29th of March, 1711, but it found its 
grave in that place where so many other 
Acts of utility have been entombed. 
From that time they heard no more of the 
Crown-lands, until the year 1760; bnt 
to show the nature of the management of 
the lands during that period, he would 
call the attention of the House to the fact, 
that property which, if fairly let, should 
have brought about one million per annum, 
produced in 1760 just 482/. 16s. 7id of 
yearly rent. At the accession of his late 


Majesty no alteration was made in the ad- 
ministration of this property, exceptthat by 
a new regulation it was then provided 
that every lease should reserve a rent of 
one-eighth of rent, and that seven-eighths 
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should be paidin fine. But a new method 
was found of evading this; the managers 
of the Crown-lands first let the properties 
for nothing, and then they estimated them 
at that rent as worth nothing, and then 
sold them for nothing. That is, they let 
a valuable property for ninety-nine years 
at a nominal rent, and then sold it for 2007. 
This was done to gratify some of the great 
families of this country, and enable them 
to retain their predominancy. He would 
give the Housean instance of this from the 
course pursued with respect to one or two 
families, and it might, from these, be able 
to form a judgment of the general course 
pursued with respect to the property of the 
Crown. From a Return, to which the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Lowther) had access, 
he found that a parcel of Crown-land, 
lying between Park-lane and Swallow- 
street, in Piccadilly, was let to the family 
of the Pulteneys for 100 years, at a rent 
of 122. 16s. 10d., the yearly value being 
2,047/. This property was then sold for 
500/. He believed that the lease to which 
he alluded was on the point of expiring. 
The steps taken with respect to it would 
become a fit subject of consideration here- 
after. This was a specimen of the course 
pursued both by Whigs and Tories when in 
power. It was difficult to say which of 
them pillaged the country most, although, 
if he looked to the proceedings of 1688, 
he thought the balance was rather against 
the Whigs. Again, he found that the 
estate of Bowood, near Chippenham, in- 
cluding the Borough of Calne, was first 
let for 30/. a year, and then sold for 
468/. 10s. Furness, in Lancashire, was 
in the same manner, in the year 1770, let 
to Sir Thomas Lowther for a trifle, and 
afterwards sold in the same manner. 
The manor of Spalding in Lincolnshire, 
worth 4,000/. a year, was in the same 
manner given to the trustees of the Earl 
of Dalkeith, from whom it passed to 
the Duke of Buccleugh, at a rent of 57. 
He derived this information from the re- 
port of the Commissioners appointed in 
the year 1786, who distinctly declared that 
these properties had been disposed of with- 
out any estimata of their value. He begged, 
in saying this, to observe, that he did not 
allude to those transactions, which occurred 
many years before the commissioners of 
1786 made their report, for the purpose of 
disturbing the possession of the holders at 
the present moment: he mentioned them 
merely to show that they afforded good 
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reason for not allowing the Crown-lands to 
remain under the management of the Go- 
vernment when it so misused its power, and 
took no measures to remedy those abuses 


which were pointed out in the report of 


the commissioners. The hon. Member 
then referred to the disposal of the Manor 
of Seaton, in the county of York, together 
with the valuable Alum-works, to the Earl 
of Mulgrave. This sale took place in 1774, 
on the 16th of November; the property 


having been previously let at a rent of 


269/., and it was sold for 27,0002. In 
the same manner the extremely valuable 
Alum-works were sold for 20,0Q02., 
14,0002. being allowed for a lease which 
had been granted in the April preceding. 
Now, what became of the money thus ob- 
tained for this property of the Crown? 
The commissioners who sat afterwards, in 
the year 1786, sent a letter to Mr. Peter 
Burrell, requiring to know what had been 
done with the money; and he replied that, 
to the best of his belief, it had been paid 
by his father to Sir Grey Cooper, the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury. One thing was 
certain, that the money was never applied 
for the benefit of the public. He thought 
it necessary here to mention a case which 
proved that those who managed the Crown- 
lands were not so free from all responsi- 
bility as they supposed. _In the rebellion 
of 1750 the estates of the Earlof Derwent- 
water were forfeited to the Crown. The 

were of the annual value of 9,000/. and 
some influential persons, who at that time, 
as now, were in the habit of keeping about 
the office of Woods and Forests, being 
anxious to become possessed of them, the 
commissioners managed to get the whole 
property sold to them for 1,000 The 
matter was, however, too gross to escape; 
and an inquiry being instituted in’ the 
House of Commons, two of the Members 
were expelled the House, and the others 
who had shared in the guilt were repri- 
manded. He mentioned this merely be- 
cause he thought it important the House 
should keep it in mind that such things 
were done formerly, and that such were 
the consequences, He had stated, that 
one-eighth was to be reserved as rent, and 
seven-eighths to be taken as fine. ‘The rent 
agreed to be paid in consequence of that 
regulation proved to be 13,662/., and sup- 
posing that seven- eighths were also paid 
as fine, the money rec ceived by the Crown 
should have been 95,634/. Butthe whole 


sunt actually received was only 7,078/. In 
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1770 the Manor of Newark was let to 
Henry, Duke of Newcastle, at arent of 482/, 
the fine being 3,3741.; but the fine 
actually paid was only 200/.; and the 
commissioners, when they alluded to the 
subject, emphatically declared the abuse 
to be enormous. He avoided any mention 
of Wales in these explanations; but lest it 
should be said that, bad as was the manage- 
ment in England, there was something 
redeeming in the management of Crown 
property in the Principality, he would 
just state, that from the year 1760 to 1786, 
the rent received for Crown-lands in Wales 
was 125,1251. and 124,466. were paid for 
management, leaving 6591. to be placed in 
the coffers of the State. The rents and 
fines received in England, during the same 
period of twenty-six years, that is from the 
accession of George 3rd to 1786 when 
the inquiry was instituted, amounted to 
11,5752. per year. The sum which the 
Estimate showed they ought to have re- 
ceived was 78,049/. per year, so that they 
had lost by mismanagement a sum of 
66,474/. yearly, or during twenty-six years 
a total of 1,728,324/. which must have 
gone somewhere, but which never found its 
way into the public treasury. He would 
then proceed to advert to another part of the 
Crown-lands that were more particularly 
under the superintendence and manage- 
ment of the Commissioners of the Woods 
and Forests. This was an important de- 
scription of property, consisting of several 
thousands of acres, and extending over a 
large portion of the country. He was not 
desirous to bring any charge against the 
present Commissioners of the Woods and 
Forests, or against any of their predeces- 
sors; he only wished to show to the 
House the manner in which the Crown pro- 
perty had been mismanaged. A large 
portion of these forests was devoted to 
the growing of timber for the Navy, and 
that land, he conceived, naturally and pro- 
perly ought to be placed under the super- 
intendence of the Navy Board. If the 
gentlemen of the Navy Board found their 
hands already too full of business, they 
might be supplied with two additional as- 
sistants, and that would afford his Majesty’s 
Ministers an opportunity of assuaging the 
wounded feelings of the twogentlemen who 
had been so unceremoniously displaced 
the other night. He should now refer 
the House to the report of the commis- 
sioners appointed in 1786 for inquiring into 
the state of the Woods and Forests. Those 
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commissioners instituted a most minute in- 
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instanced another forest, the Forest of 


quiry into all the Woods and Forests, and | Whittlewood, amounting in extent to 
made most valuable reports on the subject; | 5,424 acres, the average profits of which 


but so far as regarded the Farms and _ the 
Manors of the Crown, they instituted no 
inquiry whatever, because they conceived 
that the terms of their appointment re- 
stricted their inquiry to the Woods and 
Forests alone. There were eighteen re- 


ports of these commissioners, and to do | 


them justice they appeared to have dis- 
charged their duty fearlessly and honestly, 
and they expressed their sentiments boldly 
in reference to abuses, with regard to 
which their total silence would not have 
been surprising. The commissioners 
stated, as a proof of the bad management 
of the Woods and Forests, that from the 
year 1761 till 1786, the entire produce of 
them did not suffice to pay for their ma- 
nagement, but that the balance was de- 
frayed out of the general funds of the land 
revenue of the Crown, and that over and 
above what had accrued from the sale of 
timber, there had been expended upon the 
superintendence and management of the 
Woods and Forests during that period the 
sum of 144,882/. Theysaid, that all remon- 
strances had been unavailing, though they 
had exerted themselves to procure a better 
method of management. As some Mem- 
bers might like to know the names of these 
intrepid and sturdy commissioners, he 
would add that they were Mr. Middleton, 
Mr. Houldsworth, and Mr. Call, and sub- 
sequently Mr. Fordyce. After stating that 
remonstrances had not been attended to, 
they went on to state that this property was 
let out in a manner most disadvantageous 
for the interests of the Crown, and that the 
greatest neglect prevailed as to the mode 
in which it was let. They gave an instance 
where a distinguished individual held pro- 
perty under the Crown, by the right of 
pasturage for one horse over a certain tract 
of ground, and where it appeared that land 
to the amount of 460 acres belonging to 
the Crown was appropriated to feed this 
single animal, They gave an instance of 
two forests in the county of Southampton 
—Alice Holt Forest and Woolmer Forest 
——where the costs of the management, and 
the making-up of the timber for sale, far 
exceeded the receipts; for while the re- 
ceipts in one year amounted to 15,410/.,the 
charge for the management, &c. of this 
estate was 24,084/., being an expenditure 
of nearly 9,0002. over and above the value 
of the entire produce of this property. They 





| 
| 
| 
| 


to the Crown amounted to 85/., while the 
expenditure upon its management was 
145/. a-year. As another instance of the 
| manner in which the Crown Estates had 
| been managed, the Commissioners spoke 
| in their ninth report of Bennefield-lawn 
which they say belonged to the Crown, but 
| had been appropriated to other persons. 
| The property contained 394 acres of good 
land. They also advert to Rockingham 
Forest, and of a property adjoining to it 
amounting to about 400 acres of fine land, 
which had passed from the Crown to Lord 
Westmorland, which was held at less than 
one farthing per acre, and with regard to 
which it was impossible to obtain any ac- 
count from that noble Lord. This forest 
and the adjoining lands the commissioners 
stated had been usurped by these parties in 
the early part of Queen Anne’s reign, and 
the other parties having ceded their claims 
to Lord Westmorland, he had obtained a 
transfer of it from the Crown for a very 
trifling consideration, and refused to an- 
swer the questions of the commissioners. 
They likewise spoke of Sherwood Forest, 
which comprised upwards of 95,000 acres. 
The commissioners stated that, owing to 
mismanagement, and to want of attention 
to the interests of the Crown, from the 
year 1760 to the year 1786, the expense 
for the management of this immense 
amount of land exceeded the receipts from it 
bythe sumof 9,037/. They stated that they 
had inspected the accounts with respect 
to Brecon Forest, and the number of trees 
that had been blown down and sold there; 
and that it appeared from the accounts of 
the sale, that the trees sold, during a period 
of thirty years, though valued at 2,470. 
produced only 850/., the rest having been 
expended as fees and charges of collection, 
but upon turning to the books in which the 
entry of the sale was made, they found that 
though the trees sold for 850/. that was 
written off ‘‘even,” for the expenses of the 
sale equalled that which the sale had pro- 
duced. They mentioned an instance, too, 
of a piece of natural generosity of the 
Crown towards the Duke of Newcastle, 
which appeared to be also extended, in 





| other instances, to his noble descendant. 


It appeared, that in a Wood which the 
Duke of Newcastle held from the Crown, 
the timber sold amounted to 15,000/., 
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charged to the Government for paling to 
inclose the wood. These commissioners, 
as he had stated, were appointed in 1786, 
and their primary object appeared to be to 
inquire into the state of the Woods and 
Forests, in order to obtain a knowledge of 
the then condition, and available value, of 
all the Crown estates, with a view to ascer- 
tain the amount of the actual rental arising 
from the Crown property throughout the 
country. To obtain this information they 
sent a circular letter to all the receivers 
of Crown rents in the kingdom, and in 
answer to this circular they obtained vari- 
ous important returns. He held them in 
his hand, and he would state the result of 
them. It appeared from these Returns 
made by the receivers connected with the 
various estates in the kingdom, to the 
commissioners, that they valued the reve- 
nue available to the Crown from all those 
estates, exclusive of Mines and some other 
properties of an uncertain value, in 1786, 
at 102,626/.: that was the value which 
their returns set upon this description of 
Crown property at that period, and which 
property was to be found in forty out of 
the fifty-two English counties. That 
was the return of the receivers as to 
the value of the Crown estates in 1786, 
but the commissioners being anxious to 
ascertain whether that was the real value 
of them, determined, though they did not 
consider themselves obliged by the terms 
of their appointment, which applied more 
especially to the Woods and Forests, o 
make a personal inquiry into, and inspec- 
tion of these estates, to ascertain whether 
the returns stated the real value of them. 
They accordingly had an actual survey, 
made indiscriminately of ten important 
estates. The properties which they had 
thus surveyed for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing their real actual value were situate in 
the counties of Lancaster, Essex, Lincoln, 
Worcester, Nottingham, and Wilts. The 
value of these estates was estimated by 
the receivers of the rents in 1786 in their 
returns at 3,242/.; but, upon the actual 
survey being made by order of the com- 
missioners, their value was estimated at 
8,394/. Now, looking at this fact, he 
conceived that they had a right to as- 
sume, since in the case of ten estates, 
indiscriminately chosen, the real value 
of them was found to be nearly three 
times as great as the estimate of the re- 
ceivers, thatthe whole had been undervalued 
by them in an equal ratio. If, therefore, 
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a similar survey had been made of all 
the Crown estates, estimated by the re- 
ceivers at only 102,626/., it would have 
been found, most probably, that their real 
value amounted to treble that sum, or to 
300,0002. His own opinion was, looking 
at the facts stated by the commissioners, 
that such was the value of these Crown 
estates in 1786. In concluding their re- 
port these eommissioners advert to a pro- 
position which was at that period very 
generally discussed,—namely, the expe- 
diency of selling this Crown property; 
and after balancing the arguments upon 
that point, they stated it as their opinion 
that it would be imprudent to do so then; 
and their reason for coming to that con- 
clusion was, that the principal estates of 
the Crown were let at leases of long, un- 
expired terms, and at a low rent, and it 
was not likely, therefore, upon a sale of 
them, that they would, under such circum- 
stances, fetch their real value. They did 
not hesitate to recommend a sale of the 
Crown estates when they could be sold to 
advantage ; and they strengthened their 
opinion by quoting a passage from Adam 
Smith to thateffect. The long leases then 
spoken of by the commissioners were 
now about to expire, which made their 
objection to the sale of the Crown-lands no 
longer valid; and considering the state of 
the Crown property, as regarded the length 
of time the leases had to run, he conceived 
that no Sitter period than the present could 
be selected for inquiring into the expedi- 
ency of selling it. It was estimated, as 
had been seen, by the receivers in 1786, 
at 102,626/. Between the year 1790 and 
1802, 11,2352. worth of that property fell 
back to the Crown by the expiration of 
the leases. Between 1802 and 1816, 
other leases of Crown property, to the 
amount of 54,952/. expired, thus leaving 
the proportion of this property, the leases 
of which had not expired in 1816, at 
36,4397. Between 1816 and 1830, several 
other leases had expired, and there now 
only remained 14,4007. in amount of that 
property with leases to run till 1836. If 
no leases then had been improperly grant- 
ed since the recommendation of the com- 
missioners in 1786, all the leases would 
expire in 1836, and the Crown property 
would be then perfectly unencumbered, 
with the exception of an amount of 
261. 13s. 4d., the lease of which had to run 
till 2770,—a period that he did not appre- 
hend they would be likely to wait for — 
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before they determined as to the expedi- 
ency of the sale of all the Crown property. 
He should now advert to the manner in 
which this Crown property had been dis- 
posed of: in doing so, he did not wish to 
cast any imputations upon the noble Lord 
opposite, on account of these transactions, 
and he should refrain at present from 
praising the conduct of the noble Lord, 
because he did not wish to make any invi- 
dious distinction between him and his pre- 
decessors. He should first call the atten- 
tion of the House to the manner in which 
several houses in Piccadilly had been let, 
because every hon. Member was aware of 
the value of property in that quarter. 
Now, by referring to the returns which 
were triennially made to the House, it 
would be found that several houses in 
Piccadilly had been let for 30/., 50/., and 
701. a year, the value of which any indi- 
vidual acquainted with them would esti- 
mate at five or six times that amount. 
He should also call the attention of the 
House to the very inadequate and delusive 
description given in those triennial returns 
ef this species of property. He would 
take any one of the items, and ask any 
hon. Member whether it gave any thing 
like an idea of the property to which it 
referred. Take, for instance, the following : 
—¢The manor of Epsworth, with West- 
wood and Haxey, and divers lands and 
tenements in Epworth, Belton, Ouston, 
and Haxey.” It was impossible for any 
one to form an idea of this property from 
that description, or to say whether it was 
worth 52. or 50/., 5001. or 5,0001. Such 
a practice placed in the hands of the Go- 
vernment an extraordinary and unconsti- 
tutional power; for he would assert, that 
those lands under the superintendence of 
the Woods and Forests, if applied to the 
purpose, were quite sufficient to corrupt 
both Houses of Parliament. It appeared 
from a return given in the report of 1786, 
that property of this description, to the 
amount of 9971. a year, called the manor 
of Waplow, had been in 1784 settled for 
thirty years upon Sir Sampson Gideon as 
a means of political corruption. Similar 
grants might have been made upon other 
hon. Members on different occasions. 
Such, in fact, appeared to have been the 
case with the manor of Newark. This, 
therefore, was a species of power which 
ought not to be lodged any where; and 
without desiring to cast any imputation 
upon the noble Lord or his predecessors, 
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he (Mr. Harvey) would say, that this pro- 
perty, in its present shape, presented a 
source of corruption sufficient to contami- 
nate any Parliament and pervert its Mem- 
bers to any purpose. He wished to call 
the attention of the House to the manner 
in which the property of the Crown at 
Newark had been disposed of. The noble 
Lord upon a former occasion had said that 
his (Mr. Harvey’s) estimate of the value of 
that property was too high. Reference 
had been made to the low amount of the 
rents at which the Duke of Newcastle 
re-let that property; but that, it was ob- 
vious, might be done by the noble Duke 
for political purposes, and there was no 
guide to enable them to ascertain by the 
returns the real value of this property. 
When advertised it was described simply 
as the manor of Newark, and the mes- 
suages thereunto belonging. Now, he 
would ask the noble Lord, if he were called 
upon to bid for such a lot so described at 
the Auction Mart, if he would know for 
what he was bidding. Such a description 
afiorded no clue whatever to the value of 
the property. What was the way, how- 
ever, in which it had been dealt with? In 
1730 a lease was granted of this property 
for thirty-one years, at the annual rent of 
1441. to the Prime Minister of that day. 

Since that time Newark had of course in- 
creased cousiderably in wealth and im- 
portance. It was in the centre of the 
kingdom, with great roads running through 
it. There were 900 acres of land, with 50 
houses upon them, and that property was 
let in 1730 for 1442. per annum. The 
lease had subsequently been renewed to 
the descendant of that noble Duke for 
2,000/. per annum. At present he was 
informed that the value of that property, 
under proper management, would amount 
to 200,0002. Hehad a letter from a profes- 
sional gentleman of eminence in that town, 
in which he stated that that property, if 
offered freely for sale, would bring 200,0002., 
and that the inhabitants would willingly bid 
for it to that amount. The present rental 
of the Duke of Newcastle was 4,000/. a 
year out of that property, but the writer 
stated, that if the property were let with- 
out reference to political purposes, it would 
bring 7,0002. a year. He should now ad- 
vert to the conduct of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests in reference to the sale 
of the manor of Rosedale, in the county 
of York. Perhaps no part of their con- 
duct was less deserving of approbation than 
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that connected with this manor. It was 


situated in the mountainous recesses of 


Yorkshire. The lease of the premises ex- 
pired in 1816, and from that period they 
had been let to tenants at will. The con- 
sequence was, that the roads and parks 
were in a most dilapidated condition, and 
that the whole property was going to ruin. 
It was at length determined at the expira- 
tion of fourteen years to set this property 
up to sale, and it was announced for sale 
on the 30th of September, in one lot. 
But, from the account given of it, no human 
being could tell whether these 5,000 acres 
were woods, or grounds under pasture, or 
corn. Having drawn the attention of the 
Commissioners of Woods and _ Forests 
to that circumstance, the sale was post- 
poned; but when did it come on? on the 
31st of December, when the mountains in 
Yorkshire were covered with snow, and 
when no one could have access to those 
premises. Being commissioned by a friend 
to purchase this estate, he sent an indivi- 
dual down to York to bid for it. The 
mode of sale was most extraordinary :— 
The Government reserved to themselves a 
concealed bid, and as the bidding pro- 
ceeded, they accommodated their bid in 
reference to the highest, instead of having 
it sealed up as was the usual practice. 
The person whom he employed was the 
last to bid, and he bid 37,0002. What 
was the reserved bid of the Government ? 
It was 70,0007. Now this was in his opi- 
nion a very prejudicial course for the 
public service. For when people found 
that such a sum as 70,0002. was the re- 
serve bid of the Government, and that the 
actual biddings did not exceed more than 
]0s. in the pound on that sum, it would 
prevent them from coming forward with 
other offers for such property, under the 
idea that as Government could not dispose 


of it at its own price, it must ultimately, if 


disposed to sell, yield to theirs, or grant it 
to favourites. He thought that this pro- 
perty ought to have been sold, not as an 
entirety, but in lots; and he had called 
upon the noble Lord at the head of the 
department to say, that if it were sold in 
lots, the tenants were inclined to become 
case He would read to the House a 
etter which he had received from forty-one 
or forty-two of the tenants, informing him 
of their desire to purchase their respective 
holdings. That desire was very natural 
on their parts; for it somehow or other 
happened, that the tenants of these farms 
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at will, were generally the owners of the 
tithes upon their holdings. [The learned 
Member read the letter in question, in 
which the tenants informed him that they 
should feel greatly obliged to him if he 
could obtain them their respective hirings 
either by sale or on lease.] Property like 
that of the Crown in Rosedale was never 
so available when put up to sale as a 
whole, as when put up in various parcels 
or lots. The next property to which he 
wished to call the attention of the House 
was that which was known by the name of 
Sunk Island, Sunk Island was at the 
mouth of the river Humber, and a great 
part of it had been rescued from the sea 
in the course of the last forty or fifty years. 
In the year 1786 it was vaguely described 
as a parcel of sandy laud in the river 
Humber, and, strange to say, it was thus 
described in a modern return, for which he 
had himself moved last year, though it now 
produced a rental of 10,0002. a year. He 
had moved, in the course of last year, for 
a return of all the Crown property held 
under leases which would expire within the 
next seven years; and Sunk Island hap- 
pened to be included within that property. 
The modern description of it was as fol- 
lows :—* Sunk Island.—To whom grant- 
ed? To the Rev. John Lonsdale and 
other gentlemen, a parcel of sandy land 
lying in the river Humber; a great part of 
it is to be embanked, and a chapel is to 
be built thereon ;” and then it gives the 
items of the rent to be paid, and the names 
of the parties. 

An Hon. Member.— When was the lease 
granted ? 

Mr. D. W. Harvey.—The lease began 
in 1802, when the value of land was 
much greater than at present. This land 
was first let in 1771, on a thirty years’ 
lease, at a rent of 60/. a year, and with a 
fine of 1,550/, Its estimated value was 
then 960/. a year; and thus when the fine 
ought to have been 8,400/., the Crown had 
been content with receiving 1,550/. That 
lease expired in the year 1802. Sunk 
Island had then been considerably augment- 
ed in extent by, what was called, the warp 
of the sea. It was in this augmented state 
let to the Rev. John Lonsdale and his co- 
partners for thirty-one years; and that 
lease would expire in 1834. It was let 
during the first year for a rent of 7001. ; 
during the second for a rent of 2,0002, 
and during all the rest of the time fora 
rent of 3,000/,; and the lessees were to 
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expend all the money which might be re- 
quisite for the embankment of the soil, and 
for the erection of houses upon it. What 
then was done by the lessees? Individuals 
residing in the neighbourhood informed 
him that the lessees, after the first year of 
their lease had expired, expended 10,(00/. 
upon the island, and let it for the next 
year at no less a sum than 10,0007. At 
the last audit he knew that the Rev. John 
Lonsdale and his co-lessees had received 
the sum of 9,600/, He had a letter from 
a very intelligent gentleman, describing 
the condition of this island, and the pro- 
fitable lease which the Rev. John Lonsdale 
held under the Crown. [The hon. Mem- 
ber here read an extract from the letter, in 
which, amongst other matters, it was 
stated that there were nearly 6,000 acres 
in it of the finest land in the whole king- 
dom, and that being tithe-free and almost 
extra-parochial, they were as cheap holding 
as any land in England.] Now, as such 
was the case, he wished to be informed 
why the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, having all the resources of the na- 
tion at their command, could not have laid 
out 10,0002. for the embankment of the 
island, and then have let it out to different 
tenants at an annual rent of 10,000J. as 
well as the Rev. John Lonsdale, who was 
clearing 7,000/. a year by his speculation, 
and by their want of attention to the 
public interest? He mentioned this as a 
case where the commissioners had taken 
an inadequate consideration for the leases 
of Jands which they had granted; and he 
would proceed to point out the inadequate 
considerations which they had also taken 
for the leases of houses. Two houses in 
Piccadilly, eight houses in Jermyn-street, 
as many in Little Jermyn-street, four in 
Crown-and-Sceptre-street, and several 
others in that neighbourhood, making 
altogether thirty-one houses, in the very 
best part of London, were let in 1802 for 
1251. a year; and yet in 1786 this pro- 
perty was estimated at the yearly value of 
786/., and must now, as every man who 
heard him would be aware, be worth at least 
many thousand pounds. Nineteen houses 
in Holborn, near the Turnstile, were let 
for 664/. a year; and from an estimate 
which he had desired to be taken of them, 
he was led to judge each house worth from 
1002. to 1302. a year. Three houses in 
Spring Garden-terrace were let for 2362. 
a year, on condition of 550/. being ex- 
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lieved that all the houses in Spring Gar- 
den-terrace were built upon the same scale, 
and he thought that any single house in 
that terrace would be a cheap house that 
could be had for 236/.a year. On that 
point the noble Lord opposite could easily 
set him right if he were wrong, for he be- 
lieved that the noble Lord had rented a 
house there some time himself. Four 
houses on the north side of Piccadilly 
were let on a lease of 260/. a year, with 
2071. for repairs. Three houses on the 
south side of Pall-mall were let on a lease 
of 3501. a year, without any sum being 
fixed for repairs. Now, every gentleman 
who walked along these streets must see 
that these were mere nominal rents, —far, 
far below the real value of the houses. He 
found in Huntingdonshire what he could 
not help calling a very singular letting. 
In the year 1815 a lease for lives was 
granted at a rent of 117/. of property, of 
which the estimated value on oath was 
1,1042. The lessee in this case was Sir 
John Throgmorton. He came next to 
what he should call the inadequate consi- 
deration obtained by the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests for the Real Estates 
of the Crown, and he really must request 
the attention of the House to what he 
could not help calling their singular dis- 
position of that property. He found that 
in the year 1812 they had sold freehold es- 
tates in some of the finest counties in Eng- 
land, yielding a rental of 1,084/. compris- 
ing ancient Manors, and Parks, and Roy- 
alties, for only twenty years’ purchase. 
They had sold the Manor of Eltham and 
all the manorial rights and royalties be- 
longing to it—of which the annual value 
was represented to be 559/. odd—for 
11,1867. 17s. They had sold the manor 
of King’s Cliffe, with the courts, demesne, 
and other lands, and the royalties and ap- 
purtenances thereunto belonging, estimated 
at the annual value of 138/. for 3,000/. 
They had sold the manor of the chapter 
of Beverley, with all rents, courts, rights, 
members, and royalties, demesne lands, 
and tenements thereto belonging, estimated 
at the yearly value of 325/. for 6,515/. 
Now it was impossible to speak of manors, 
with courts and royalties attached to them, 
without seeing they were a species of 
property which to many persons were 
highly desirable, and which were conse- 
quently highly valuable. The holding of 
such courts gave a local distinction to 
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capable of undervaluing. Now the com- 
missioners had sold these estates, together 
with the Newmarket race-course, of which 
the estimated annual value was 1501., for 
the mere trifle of 21,1602. These sales, 
besides, were upon the old rents, which he 
had before had occasion to remark were 
nearly nominal. They then had all the 
land-tax charged upon them, which the 
commissioners, however, had redeemed 
previously to disposing of them, as if they 
were determined to give the purchasers the 
best bargains in their power. They had re- 
deemed the land-tax at thirty-nine years’ 
purchase, and had sold it to the purchasers 
of these estates at twenty years’ purchase. 
That was indeed management. He now 
came to a very singular transaction, which 
had taken place in the year 1809, and to 
which allusion was made in the first report of 
the Commissioners of his Majesty’s Woods 
and Forests. On the 28th of August, 
1809, all the estate, right, title, and in- 
terest, remaining in his Majesty in and 
upon the hayes or walk of Sulehay-fermes, 
and Shortwood, and Morehay, in the forest 
of Rockingham, under an Act passed in 
the 36th Geo. 3rd, (1796,) to enable his 
Majesty to grant the same to John, Earl 
of Westmorland, his heirs and assigns in 
fee simple, upon a full and adequate con- 
sideration to be paid for the same, was 
granted away to two gentlemen appointed 
im that behalf by the said John, Earl of 
Westmorland. There was no return 
made as to the value of this property in 
the report of the commissioners of 1786. 
Its annual value, however, previously to 
the year 1796, was stated to be 7/. 5s. 3d., 
but a survey of it having been made at 
that time, it was declared to be worth 
9521. 15s. 3d. per year, exclusive of the 
value of the lodges andthe timber. So that 
John, Earl of Westmorland, previous to 
the year 1796, had been holding for a 
rent of 71. 5s. 3d. a property which was 
then declared worth the annual sum of 
952. 15s. 3d. exclusive of the lodges and 
timber upon it. He could not conceive 
by what mystery the value of this forest 
had so entirely escaped the notice of the 
Crown. It had been made the subject of 
a special report at an early period in the 
last century, and from that report he would 
venture to read a short extract. [The 
hon. Member then read an extract, from 
which it appeared that no timber had been 
felled in that forest before the year 1704; 
that in the year 1702, information was 
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given to her Majesty, that her rights in 
that forest were much undervalued, and 
that if they were made matter of investi- 
gation, they would be found, in land and 
timber, to be worth 50,000/.; that an in- 
vestigation was made, that subsequently a 
considerable fall of timber took place, and 
that then the rights of the Crown in that 
forest were estimated at 50,000/.] This 
property, then, which in 1704 was de- 
clared to be worth 50,000/. was let to 
John, Earl of Westmorland, up to 1796 
for 71, 5s. 3d., and after that year for 
953l. John, Earl of Westmorland, bought 
it at last, and it was, therefore, worth 
while to consider what he had given for it. 
John, Earl of Westmorland, gave for 
it, including the lodges and timber, 
10,0382. 15s. 6d., and that bargain was 
sanctioned by Act of Parliament. But 
though that Act passed in the year 1796, 
the money was not paid till July 1809. 
It was then paid in with interest, com- 
puted at the rate of five per cent on the 
principal, his Lordship having received 
from it in the interim a rental equivalent 
to ten per cent. According to the old 
rental it was worth 950/. a year, and while 
his Lordship was receiving at least that 
for it, he paid only. to the Crown the 
interest of his purchase money, or five 
hundred and odd pounds. No wonder, 
then, that his Lordship should have been 
so backward to make the return for which 
he had moved in the last Session. He 
mentioned this circumstance to show that 
there were transactions connected with 
this Crown property which placed it in the 
power of the Commissioners of the Woods 
and Forests to bring in to their aid, and to 
place under their beck one-half of the 
Members of both Houses of Parliament. 
And here it became necessary to consider 
who in general were the tenants of this 
Crown property ? It was not usual to find 
noble Lords and hon. Gentlemen taking 
lands of third parties in order to get a few 
pounds by the higher rent which they 
might extract for them from their own 
tenants; nor was it an ordinary circum- 
stance to find them acting the part of 
middle-men, unless they were likely to re- 
ceive a compensation capable of assuaging 
the injury done to their pride by such ap- 
parent degradation. When, therefore, he 
saw such a number of men of rank among 
the tenants of the Crown property, he 
could not help inferring that they derived 
considerable advantages from the nature 
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of their tenantcy. Out of 408 tenants 
to the rental of 200,000/. in the year 
1786, upwards of 200 were men of title, 
and he could not conceive that they would 
have placed themselves in that humiliating 
situation unless they expected to derive 
some benefit from it. He saw among the 
tenants of that day the names of Sir 
T. Clarges, the Duke of St. Albans, 
Earl Bathurst, Lord Viscount Bacon, the 
Duke of Gloucester, the Duke of New- 
castle, the Earl of Lichfield, and many 
other noble personages; for, to speak the 
truth, they were almost as numerous as 
the names in the Peerage. He had now 
shown how inconsiderate the commis- 
sioners had been when they had got any 
thing to sell. He would next proceed to 
the converse of that proposition, and 
would prove to the noble Lord how lavish 
they had been with the public money 
whenever they had any thing to buy. He 
wished to ask the noble Lord opposite a 
great constitutional question. He did not 
know that the Commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s Woods and Forests had power to 
dispose of the money which came into 
their hands in purchasing parcels of land 
to round off the parks or to improve the 
views from the royal residences. He 
might be mistaken in his notions: the 
money which came into their hands might, 
perhaps all of it belong to the Crown; 
but if it were under the control of the 
people, any diversion of it to other pur- 
poses, without the leave of the guardians 
of the people, was, in his opinion, a mal- 
appropriation of the funds of the public. 
He fouud from these reports, that at Vir- 
ginia Water a public-house called the 
Wheatsheaf had been bought for 5,000/., 
and had afterwards been let to a gentle- 
man of the name of Ramsbottom, who 
was then a Member of that House, for 
the low rent of 50/. a year. Now, if they 
could sell the ancient property of the 
Crown, with all the courts and royalties 
attached to it, for twenty years’ purchase, 
surely they ought to take care that they 
did not themselves purchase land at a 
worse rate; and above all things they 
ought to guard against giving such an ex- 
traordinary price as 100 years’ purchase 
for a paltry public-house. They also 
bought certain premises at Egham, for 
which they gave 1,100/., but these they 
did not let at all. They also bought cer- 
tain premises at Windsor, and these he 
found were to be occupied by different 
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members of the royal establishment. 
He also found that they had bought the 
perpetual advowson of the rectory of 
St. Marylebone of the Duke of Portland 
for 400,00/., transferring to his Grace, by 
way of exchange, at a fair valuation, the 
rights of the Crown over a waste called 
the Hayes of Birkland, and of Bilhagh, 
in the forest of Sherwood, with the trees 
standing thereon. Now, for that outlay 
of public money they ought to have a 
return of 2,000/. a year. But how stood 
the fact? They paid annually for repairs 
of chapels, &c., the sum of 10,0002. ; and 
they received annualiy, in the shape of 
fees for pews, and other emoluments, the 
sum of 8,000/.; thus losing, instead of 
gaining, 2,000/. a year by the transaction. 
Now this appeared to him to be not a 
very judicious application of the public 
money. 

Lord Lowther—It was sanctioned by 
Act of Parliament. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey,—I know that there 
was an Act of Parliament to sanction it, 
but I likewise know that you may get an 
Act of Parliament for any thing. Then 
there was 21,0007. paid for having the 
Moat Park estate laid into Windsor Great 
Park. Then there was a house in Spring 
Gardens bought of Lord De Clifford, for 
3,300/. for an Auditor’s Office; and yet 
they had let three houses of their own 
adjoining to it for 2301. a year. Then 
there were certain premises at Pimlico, for 
which they had given 15,0004. in addition 
to 21,000/. which they had given for 
ground in the neighbourhood of Bucking- 
ham Palace. Then they had bought at 
Egham certain premises of the hon. John 
Coventry for 7,3501. and had afterwards 
sold them, with their usual providence, to 
the hon. R. Westenra, for 6,000/. Then 
they had likewise bought certain premises 
at Windsor for 1,350/. which they now 
were glad to let at thirteen guineas a year. 
[Loud cries of ‘‘Hear.”] He was not 
aware that the commissioners had a right 
either to borrow or to lend money. But 
it appeared from their reports that they 
had first lent the Duke of York 56,0002. 
to assist him in building his house in 
St. James’s Park—that upon his death 
they had bought his house for 81,000/., 
and that they had afterwards sold it again 
for 73,0002. There might be an Act of 
Parliament too for this for any thing he 
knew. Then there was the property in 
Birkland Hayes, which they had exchang- 
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half that sum. He would give a few in- 


tory of Marylebone. Then he saw that | stances of this difference of opinion as 


in the year 1819, his Grace the Duke of | regarded the property in question. 


In the 


Richmond had intimated to the commis- | year 1815 the Commissioners of Woods 
sioners that he was ready to accept of a | and Forests addressed a letter to the Lords 


fair price for his interest in his house in 
Privy Gardens. They had therefore or- 


dered his interest to be valued, which was | 


found to be worth 5,000/. This sum they 
agreed to give his Grace; but then they 
said, “ By the covenant of your lease we 
havea right to call on your Grace to make 
good certain injuries which befell these 
premises in 1791. We estimate those in- 
juries at 7002, and therefore we shall 
deduct from the purchase-money of 5,000/. 
this sum of 700/., for which we have had 
a lien upon you ever since 1791.” Upon 
this he had only one question to ask? how 
was it that they had allowed this lien to 
remain so long undischarged? He had 
mentioned the name of the Duke of Rich- 
mond perhaps unwisely, so far as referred 
to the fate of his present Motion. It 
might be said, that it was true that in past 
times the property of the Crown had been 
Jet for inconsiderable sums, much below 
their real value, the cause of which was, 
the want of a controlling power by which 
its real value could be ascertained; but 
that in 1786 an expedient had been de- 
vised which removed that objection, and 
that expedient was, to Jet no property until 
a return of its value had been obtained 
from our own surveyors upon their oaths. 
Now that was not quite so good an expe- 
dient as some persons were inclined to 
imagine it. No man could help being 





struck by the difference of value set upon | 


the same premises by respectable sur- 
veyors, when examined upon their oaths 
before juries empanelled to award com- 
pensation to persons whose prosperity 
might be injured by the buildingof bridges, 
or any other public work. A memorable 
instance .of such differences of opinion, 
had fallen within his own experience—a 
difference which had led upon one occa- 
sion to his loss of a seat in that House. 
He (Mr. D. Harvey) had challenged the 
qualification of a gentleman who had 
rested it upon some property which he had 
upon Clapham-common, He had sur- 
veyors ready to swear that it was not 
worth more than 120/. or 1302. a-year. 
But what then? He was told that if 


only one surveyor would swear that it was 
worth 3007. a year, it was of no avail to 
him that all the rest swore it was not worth 








of the Treasury, and complained of the 
uncertain system of valuation adopted by 
their surveyors There were several strik- 
ing instances of that uncertainty, out of 
which he would only select a few. In 
the year 1785, the Black Bear public-house 
in Piccadilly was let on a lease of thirty 
years, ata rentof 108/. In the course of 
the improvements which were made in 
that neighbourhood, it became necessary 
that that property should be resumed into 
the hands of the commissioners. The 
property was accordingly valued,—the 
lessee’s interest was estimated at 3,000J. 
and that sum was actually paid him by 
the commissioners when his lease was 
nearly run out. The house, 17 Charles 
Street, was let by the Commissioners upon 
a thirty years’ lease at 1102. a-year. 
Within a month after the completion of 
the lease the tenant let it for 2301. a-year, 
thus clearing more than cent per cent by 
his speculation. In the same street the 
house No. 43, was let by the commis- 
sioners for 140/. a-year: and it becoming 
necessary in the course of the late altera- 
tions to re-purchase it, 7,300/, was paid 
for it by the commissioners. In St. Al- 
ban’s-street a house was let for 40/. a-year. 
The commissioners wishing to resume the 
property, offered the lessee 1,730/. which 
was refused. Five houses in Castle-street 
were let by the commissioners for 98/. 
a-year, and immediately afterwards were 


| let by the lessees of the Crown for 3281. 


Such were the effects of surveys and valua- 
tions upon oath. He now came to what he 
could not help considering the most singu- 
lar case of all. Sir John Gregory Shaw ob- 
tained a lease of the manor of Eltham, and 
divers lands, houses, cottages, and other 
buildings, fortwenty-eight years and a half, 
from Lady-day, 1811, without the pay- 
ment of any fine, at a yearly rent of 
3,9232, 19s. Now here was a singular 
testimony of the singular accuracy with 
which these surveys on the part of Go- 
vernment were made. As soon as his 
lease was perfected, Sir John Gregory 
Shaw sublet the various farms of the 
manor of Eltham by public auction, and 
sold them for premiums amounting to 
25,000/., reserving at the same time to 
himself a yearly rent payable during the 
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currency of his lease, exceeding the whole 
reserved rent paid by him to the Crown. 
On the first commencement of what was 
generally called agricultural distress, the 
tenants of these farms applied, through Sir 
J.G. Shaw, for some abatement of their 
rent. The commissioners upon that oc- 
casion wrote to Sir J. G. Shaw in a style 
which, though suitable to his deserts, was 
rather surprising in them. They stated 
that, in their opinion, the tenants had a 
strong equitable claim for relief upon Sir 
John, but that they (the Commissioners) 
could not afford him any relief, as they 
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the year 1793 down to the year 1804, the 
receipts were 580,000/., and from the year 
1804 to the year 1815, they amounted to 
608,000/.; from the year 1816 to 1826 
they were 2,374,321/., and from 1826 to 
1829 they were 1,521,420/., making a 
total of 5,083,7411. He would now tell 
the House how much had come into the 
public treasury, and what had been the 
cost of management. From 1793 to 1804 
the total sum brought to the public ac- 
from 1804 to 1815 
from 1816 to 1826 
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(during which period 2,374,321/. had been 


had no doubt that he would find that, at | 


the expiration of his term, the Crown lease 
would have been to him a very beneficial 
concern. Having so long occupied the 
attention of the House with these various 
items, he would proceed to show the value 
of the land revenues of the Crown; and in 
order to do so as clearly as he could, he 
would first call attention to the state and 
value of the Irish land revenue. The gross 
rental arising from Crown rents, composi- 
tion rents, quit rents, and rents of plus 
acres in Ireland, was estimated, at the 
survey taken in 1796, at 61,3402. In 
the interval between 1797 and 1827, the 
Commissioners had sold 3,687/. of it, 
thus leaving a rental of 57,6531. With a 
view to its sale, he would estimate it, as 
it arose from freehold property, to be worth 
twenty-two years’ purchase, or 1,268,3791. 
To that sum he would add 83,8517. 19s. 4d. 
which the Commissioners now had in hand, 
from the sale of the 3,687/. of rent, stand- 
ing in the books of the Bank of Ireland, 

in the name of the Lord High Treasurer 
or the Commissioners of the Treasury. 

The rack rents amounted to 7,8001., which, 
at twenty-two years’ purchase, would pro- 
duce about 156,000/., which, added to 
the former sums he had mentioned, would 
make a total of upwards of a million and 
a half. The Commissioners stated in 
their Report that there were other pro- 
perties to which the Crown was entitled 
in Ireland, which might be estimated at 
500,000. more: so that the total available 
sum arising from the Crown property in 
Ireland, supposing it properly dealt with, 
would be at least 2,000,000/. sterling. It 
might be asked, what had been the real 
available amount of the property of the 
Crown? He had at that moment before 
him a statement of all the money which had 
been received on account of it from the 
year 1793 down to the present time, From 








received) it was only 8,624/.; from 1826 
to 1829 (during which time 1,521,420. 
had been received) not a single farthing 
had been paid into the Exchequer. From 
that calculation it appeared that the sum 
actually paid into the Exchequer was only 
234,2851., leaving a balance of 4,849,456/. 
to be accounted for. He found, indeed, 
that out of that balance there had been ex- 
pended upon the improvements in Regent- 
streetand Regent’s-park about 2,000,000/.; 
for Buckingham-palace, that doubtful 
ornament of the metropolis, 596,169. ; 


for planting timber, 250,000/.; for im- 
provements of forests, 118,181/.; ex- 
traordinary expense of the parks, 
189,0001. royal forests, 253,000/. ; 


for W estminster- -mews, intended for the 
accommodation of the members of both 
Houses of Parliament, but occupied in fact 
by any body who chose, 56,000/.; Royal- 
mews 26,000/.; with various other items, 
amounting altogether to 4,333,763/., leav- 
ing a balance of more than 500,000/. to 
be still accounted for. He would also 
state the cost of management. In 1827 
there were expended, in the collection of 
rents, law expenses, and other charges, 
162,222/.; in 1828, 166,984. ; in 1829, 
177,585. ; making a total in three years 
of 506,7911., which was a fraction more 
than 30 per cent on the entire receipts 
from the Crown-lands. He now wished 
to state what appeared to be the actual 
value of the whole of the Crown-lands, 
independently of the Woods and Forests, 
and that portion which might be considered 
to belong exclusively to the royal person. 
There were one hundred and thirty manors 
worth 1,000/. each, or 130,000/.; there 
were freehold estates producing an annual 
rental of 600 ,000/., which, at twenty- 
five years’ purchase, would produce 
15,000,000/. ; there were ground rents in 
various partsof London producing upwards 
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of 50,0002. a year, which, at forty years’ 
purchase, would bring 2,000,000/.; the 
rents from houses he estimated at 20,0001. 
annually, which, at eighteen years’ pur- 
chase, would produce 360,000/. ; fee-farm 
rents, &c. were worth 150,000/.; the 
waste lands in forests he estimated at 
86,000 acres, which, at 5/. an acre, would 
produce 430,000/.; the allotments under 
four hundred and eighty-five Enclosure 
Acts, passed within the last forty years, he 
estimated at 242,500/.; the church livings 
he considered to be worth 100,000/.; the 
Irish estates, at twenty years purchase, 
would produce 2,000,000/.; making a 
total of 20,412,500/. He now begged to 
apologize to the House for having oc- 
cupied so large a portion of its attention. 
He would merely further remark, that his 
Motion for a Committee to inquire into 
the subject to which he had directed the 
attention of the House could not be met 
by the objection which had been success- 
fully urged against other motions for 
committees made in the course of the pre- 
sent Session, namely, that the inquiry into 
which it was proposed to enter was of too 
general and discursive a nature. The in- 
quiry which he wished to institute was of 
a precise and limited nature. The inquiry 
would present a vast field for improvement, 
and completely answer the great end of 
economy. It would add to the revenue 
without increasing taxation, which ap- 
peared to him to be the test of political 
management. He concluded by moving, 
“that a Select Committee be appointed to 
take into consideration the present state 
and management of the Land Revenues of 
the Crown under the management of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, and 
to report upon the most efficient means of 
rendering them available to the exigencies 
of the country.” 

Sir E. Knatchbull trusted, that his noble 
friend would pardon him if he immediately 
followed the hon. member for Colchester, 
but he begged to be allowed to make a 
few observations relative to Sunk Island, 
to which the hon. Member had alluded. 
He had been requested to address the 
House upon that point by the present 
lessee of the Crown, who perhaps was 
known to many Members—he meant the 
Rev. John Lonsdale. He had no personal 


connexion with the rev. gentleman, and 
had only known him accidentally from 
having resided in the parish of which he 
had been the rector. 


He admitted the 
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great importance of the subject of the hon. 
member’s motion; and whether the Com- 
mittee were appointed or not, he hoped 
that the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests would lose no opportunity of im- 
proving the Crown-lands. But though 
the Government property ought to be im- 
proved, the rights of individuals were also 
to be protected, and it was essential for 
both parties to act uprightly and honestly. 
For Mr. Lonsdale he could say, that if 
personal good conduct in every private 
and every social relation gave a man a 
title to esteem, Mr. Lonsdale merited the 
consideration of that House, and he had 
individually nothing to regret concerning 
that gentleman, but that their acquaint- 
ance had been too short. The case he had 
to defend was not one of those in which 
men of title were concerned, and the hon. 
Member would have known, if he had ex- 
amined the documents in possession of 
Mr. Lonsdale’s family, that the lease, as 
far as its value went, was the well-deserved 
reward of merit. From the inquiries which 
he had made on the subject, it appeared 
that Sunk Island was granted to the an- 
cestors of the present lessee by King 
Charles 2nd on account of their eminent 
services. It was at first little more than 
a ridge of sand, but by various embank- 
ments, made by the lessee at considerable 
expense, it had been augmented to 1500 
acres. In 1775 a lease was granted for 
thirty years on a reserved rent of 1500/. 
In 1785 the possession of the property 
had been contested, and the suit cost Mr. 
Lonsdale’s family 6,0002. The last lease 
granted was in 1804, and the rent was 
3,0002. Now, when the House took into 
consideration the great expense, amount- 
ing to no Jess than 22,000/., the anxiety 
and trouble the parties had been caused 
by recovering this land from the river and 
the sea, he thought it would consider the 
sum then paid to the Crown an adequate 
rent. He should observe, that by this out- 
lay of 22,0007. the land had been aug- 
mented to 4000 acres. Subsequently 
however to 1804 an additional expense of 
7,000/. had been incurred, and 1,000 more 
acres obtained. At present, then, there are 
5,000 acres, for which a rent is paid of 
3,190/. a year, and a great expense had 
been incurred in making that land avail- 
able. The hon. Gentleman said, that the 
lessee obtained 9,000/. a year for it, and 
supposing that to be the case, though he 
was not aware of the fact, he did think it 
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was not more than a reasonable profit on 
the large sums expended, with a chance 
only of getting any thing. On the whole 
the land was not under-let by the Crown, 
and it could not have been let at a higher 
rent without doing injustice to an indivi- 
dual. He was not the man to defend 
any impropriety in the conduct either of 
the Commissioners or individuals, but in 
this case he saw none, whatever there 
might be in the other cases to which the 
hon. Member had alluded, and of which 
he knew nothing. He knew of one cir- 
cumstance, however, which was worth 
mentioning to the House. Within a year 
or two some Crown-lands were offered 
for sale, which he directed his agent to 
bid for, but they were sold for 500/. more 
than the agent thought they were worth. 
Judging from that fact, he concluded that 
the Commissioners were disposed to get 
all they could for the property they brought 
into the market. 

Lord George Bentinck said, he felt called 
upon to explain the real nature of the 
transaction in which his noble father (the 
Duke of Portland) was concerned, and 
which had been misrepresented by the hon. 
Member. The right hon. member for 
Liverpool could bear witness that when 
his father wished to dispose of his interest 
in the living of Mary-le-bone, it was valued 
by an eminent land-surveyor at 46,0001, 
and not at 40,000/., which was the sum 
paid for it. His noble father was offered 
a larger sum than 40,000/. for it. Not 
being prepared to hear an attack such as 
that which the hon. Member had made, 
he could not state the precise amount of 
the offer; but it was either 42,000/. or 
44,0002. That offer came from the Dis- 
senting interest; but his father could not 
endure that any of the property belonging 
to the Protestant Church of England 
should, for the paltry consideration of 
3,000/. or 4,000/., fall into those hands, 
and on that account he declared his wil- 
lingness to let Government have it for 
less than the market price. The right 
hon. member for Liverpool, acting in his 
official capacity, was governed by the same 
- motives, and closed with the bargain, and 
thus the large living of Mary-le-bone was 
saved from falling into the hands of Dis- 
senters, which might have proved of much 

rejudice to the interest of the English 
protestant Church. 

Lord Lowther next addressed the House, 
but in so low a tone that he was indis- 
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tinctly heard throughout his speech. He 
said that the hon. Member had been in- 
dustriously preparing himself during the 
last two Sessions to bring the present 
Motion forward. The hon. Member con- 
tented himself with quoting from various 
Reports just so much as served his pur- 
pose, and omitting all that was against 
him. Of that, however, he perhaps had 
no great right to complain. If he were 
to follow the hon. Member through all 
the points of his speech he should have a 
very hard task to execute, for the hon. 
Member had taken up his subject at the 
period of the Saxon heptarchy, and brought 
it down to the latest moment. However, 
all the hon. Gentleman had stated was 
merely a repetition of the able digests of 
the Reports made by Mr. Middleton and 
Mr. Fordyce. It appeared to him that he 
should only be wasting the time of the 
House by entering into a discussion re- 
specting the profligate grants of Charles 
2nd or the prodigal gifts of William 3rd. 
He did not wish to defend or attempt to 
excuse grants made to the Pulteneys and 
Lowndeses of George Ist’s time. There 
could be no question that those were jobs 
which would not be permitted in the pre- 
sent day. The period at which he would 
take up the subject was when Mr. Pitt 
came forward, in 1786, and stated, that 
the Crown-lands were in such a state as 
to require investigation, and to be put on 
a footing better adapted to the exigencies 
of the State. Ever since that period, the 
revenue of the Crown-lands had_ been 
gradually increasing. In 1797, the re- 
venue was 46,132/.; in 1805, it was 
59,06002.; and ata later period, 250,000/, 
and now it was 279,000/. Ever since 
the Commission of Mr. Pitt, therefore, the 
revenues of the Crown-lands had in- 
creased, and the various disbursements on 
collecting-rates, law charges, é&c. were 
gradually diminishing in proportion, not- 
withstanding the exaggerated statements 
of the hon. Member. He could not pre- 
tend to follow the hon. Member through 
all the various details of his speech. He 
would, however, advert to a few points. 
Certainly in Henry 8th’s time there was 
a great increase of the property of the 
Crown; but then it should be remembered 
that Cromwell had sold all the Crown- 
lands at eight or ten years purchase, 
which was so much below their value, that 
the bargains were revised in the reign of 
Charles 2nd. He must declare, indeed, 
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that most of the hon. Member’s state- 
ments were extremely exaggerated, or were 
vitiated by omissions. Thus he had for- 
gotten, in describing the Alum-works pur- 
chased by Lord Mulgrave, to state that the 
noble Lord was also bound to pay 120042. 
a year to the Consolidated Fund, which 
annuity, together with the money he paid 
for the property in question, was adequate 
to its value. The hon. Member had also 
stated that an individual would give 
200,000/. for the Newark property. He 
would take upon himself the responsibility 
of saying, that he would accept that offer, 
or a much less one, but he was well aware 
that the hon. Member would not produce 
any person to make it. He was well ac- 
quainted with Newark, and would venture 
to assert, that neither the hon. Member, 
nor any other person, would make such 
an offer for the Crown property there, not- 
withstanding all the parliamentary interest 
which was supposed to be attached to it. 
He had happened to occupy one of the 
houses in Spring-gardens to which the 
hon. Member had alluded. He paid a rent 
of 260/. a year, and his lease had five 
years to run; when he wanted to remove, 
and before he could find a tenant, he was 
obliged to give him 500/. to take his bar- 
gain off his hands. The hon. Gentleman 
was misinformed on many points. Some- 
times he over-rated and at others he under- 
rated the value of this peculiar species of 
property. He took the country property 
for instance at 500,000/. a year—a sum 
which was by no means realized, while he 
estimated the property in London at 
50,000/. a year; whereas it appeared by 
documents laid before the House, that the 
ground-rents in London averaged 100,000/. 
a year, and that they last year produced 
105,000/. This proved how imperfect the 


information of the hon. Member was, | 
i hon. Member had written to the Com- 


though he had been studying the subject 
for two Sessions. He admitted that some 
of the estates mentioned by the hon. Gen- 
tleman were capable of great improve- 
ment; and, he believed, that of all the 
Crown estates in the kingdom there was 


not one which had undergone more im- 


portant or more expensive improvements 
than that of Sunk Island. It consisted of 
a few acres of land, which were said now 
to produce 10,000/. a year, but which 
some years ago were worth nothing. The 
cause of this great increase in value was 
solely to be attributed to the extensive 
and liberal improvements which had been 
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effected. Mr. Fordyce had stated that 
those who were in possession of the pro- 
perty had gone on with its progressive im- 
provement. Having been given to under- 
stand that it was a property of so much 
importance, he went to Sunk Island in the 
course of last summer, and he found that 
a considerable part of it had been banked 
up to preserve it from the encroachments of 
the sea. The tenants had built strong walls 
to secure them from the effects of sudden 
inundation. The hon. Member had alluded 
to the estate of Rosedale, in the county of 
York, and he had blamed ‘the Commis- 
sioners for investing those estates as they 
had done. Now it was a remarkable 
point, that the hon. Gentleman seemed to 
think, that when the Commissioners of the 
Land Revenue sold to other persons, they 
gave away the property too cheaply, but 
that when he came to deal with them, they 
made most offensive and exorbitant de- 
mands. The hon. Member, he believed, 
was acquainted with, and wished to get 
possession of, the estate of Rosedale, which 
property he (Lord Lowther) had never 
visited. The surveyor employed by the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
blamed them for not disposing of it in 
lots. But it was contained in a ring fence, 
and they thought it would be better to 
make it a property fit for the residence of 
a country gentleman, which, by the 
Charing-cross Act, they were allowed to 
do. He admitted that it was in a part of 
the country not very desirable on account 
of its locality, but still it was susceptible 
of great improvement. The surveyor em- 
ployed by the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests estimated its value at 63,0001. ; 
and the hon. Member now blamed the 
Commissioners because they had refused 
a bidding of 36,0007. which had been 
made by his agent. He knew that the 
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missioners the day after the particulars 
came out, and he was glad of it; because 
when any truth was disclosed which ap- 
peared likely to be of benefit to the public, 
it was only right that attention should be 
paid to it. He saw the flaw which the 
hon. Member pointed out, and he caused 
the bills which had been sent forth to be 
recalled, and he delayed the sale in con- 
sequence of that representation. But the 
hon. Member said, that the Commissioners 
ought to have demanded less for this pro- 
perty. Now he would assert, that con- 
sistently with his duty, he could not have 
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taken less. Their surveyor in Yorkshire, 
who was an able and a faithful officer, not 
only employed by the Government, but 
by some Members on the other side of the 
House, was of opinion that 63,0007. was too 
little. Before that price was determined on, 
he had submitted all the papers to Mr. 
Driver, agentleman well known to many in- 


dividuals in that House, and he had valued | 
the property at more than their official 


surveyor did. The Commissioners, how- 
ever, declared that they would let it go at 
the valuation of 63,0007. There were no 
bidders to that amount, and Mr. Driver 
was again employed to survey the pro- 
perty. His Report was, that he con- 
ceived it to be a very good bargain at 
63,0007. He merely mentioned this fact 
without comment, for he did not wish to 
say any thing that savoured of spleen or 
venom, as the hon. Gentleman had done 
with respect to him. With respect to the 
public-house at Virginia Waters, he ad- 
mitted to the hon. Gentleman that an ex- 
travagant price was given for it. But when 
it was stated that the House in question 
was situated in the park, within fifty yards 
of the Virginia Waters, perhaps Gentle- 
men would agree with him that if, in any 
instance, some degree of extravagance 
was excusable, it was under the peculiar 
circumstances in this instance. There 
was one part of the hon. Member’s speech 
which he did not very well comprehend. 
He understood him to say, that the Rock- 
ingham estate was purchased by the Earl 
of Westmorland in 1809. The fact was 
not so. A grant of the Rockingham 
estate was made in 1764, to the Earl of 
Westmorland, for 17,000/., and a smaller 
sum was paid in 1809, not for the estate, 
but for the honorary and forestial rights 
appertaining to it. Asto the estates of 
Morton and Waldale, he knew that they 
had been improved, and were capable of 
still greater improvement. But it did not 
follow that they had been improvidently let. 
When those lands were first taken, they were 
furnished neither with drains nor roads, 
but they had been greatly improved in 
those particulars, and ata very considerable 
expense by the holders. In giving these 
explanations of some of the misrepresen- 
tations of the hon. Member, he had con- 
fined himself to the Report of 1786, for 
he could not, without preparation, go so 
far back as the hon. Member had done. 
Looking to the whole of the hon. Member’s 
speech, extended as it was, he did not 
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think that the hon. Member had laid any 


just grounds for going into a commit- 
tee. He had had the honour to bring 
in an act, in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, to consolidate and bring into one 
act all the acts which related to this sub- 
ject. By referring to that statute, every 
one was enabled to see at a glance what 
the power of the Board of Woods and 
Forests really was. As regarded the pub- 
lic, an additional protection was also af- 
forded, for the annual accounts and pro- 
ceedings of the Board were directed to be 
laid before Parliament, so that they could 
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| be promptly inspected and examined. He 


thought it right that this should be so; 
becanse, in his opinion, the Commission- 
ers of Woods and Forests ought to stand 
in the same situation as other public 
boards. He believed that all the mem- 
bers of that office, as well as himself, 
were ready to explain and justify the out- 
lay of every sixpence in their department. 
He was anxious that there should be laid 
before Parliament a full account of the 
expenditure of the funds which were paid 
into this office. He was perfectly aware 
of the interpretation of the law with refer- 
ence to this property. It was ordered 
that it should be laid out for public pur- 
poses, and he knew that a very small por- 
tion of the proceeds of this property had 
been paid into the Exchequer. But that 
revenue was at the disposal of the House 
of Commons, and under their direction 
much of it had been appropriated to 
various improvements. From 1799 to 
1812, 198,000/. had been paid into the 
Exchequer, and at that time Parliament 
entered on the formation of the new 
street, and the laying out of Maryle- 
bone-park, which came to upwards of 
1,000,000/. sterling. If these funds had 
not been made available for the purpose of 
these improvements, Parliament would 
have been obliged to draw on the consoli- 
dated fund, or to seek for some other re- 
source. He did not understand that there 
was any other fund that could easily be 
appropriated to the formation of Regent- 
street, or the removal of Swallow-street, 
and other narrow streets in that neigh- 
bourhood ; and he might here be allowed 
to observe, that some of these improve- 
ments paid well, even at the present time. 
The same remark would apply to the 
alterations at Charing-cross, and to the 
improvements in the Park. These. were 
all effected out of these funds. And, 
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indeed, he might say that, with the ex- 
ception of the purchase of Claremont, and 
afew other sums furnished for different 
purposes, the revenue arising from this 
property had been devoted to public im- 
provements. In point of fact the hon. 
Member had himself furnished a reply to 
his own observations. His motion was 
needless, for the House was in possession 
of an account of the receipt and expendi- 
ture of these revenues from the year 1815 
up to the present time. These accounts 
were regularly furnished, and Parliament 
kept a watchful eye upon every branch of 
the department, a circumstance which he 
by no means regretted. When the hon. 
Member said, that there was a gross charge 
for the management of these estates of 
nearly thirty per cent, he was in error. 
It was not thirty, but ten per cent, and it 
ought to be recollected, that this was a 
very different thing from the management 
of a private estate, since it was necessary 
that there should be secretaries and other 
officers. There were also pensions and 
annuities charged upon these funds, as 
well as provisions for the clergy of certain 
schools, which had existed for one hun- 
dred or two hundred years. The hon. 
Member had mixed up these old pay- 
ments with transactions of a more modern 
date, and thus he had endeavoured to 
swell out the expense. The amount of 
expense at present was—salaries of offi- 
cers, 13,800/.; rangers and woodmen, 
6,2001.; receivers of land revenues, 
4,2001.; incidental expenses, 1,300J. 
The necessity of reducing needless offices 
had long been felt; and from 1815 to the 
present time reductions were made to the 
amount of 10,0001. a year. There were 
formerly two secretaries, one for the 
Woods and Forests, the other for the 
Land Revenue, which offices had been 
consolidated into one, and a saving effected. 
When the forests were ordered to be en- 
closed, or rather during the time when the 
enclosure was in progress, there were a 
number of officers having 50/. a year and 
upwards, who were all reduced. The 
situation of out-ranger of Windsor Forest, 
to which was attached a salary of 
1,200/. a year, was also done away. 
Formerly, a sum of five per cent was paid 
to Dr. King, the Bishop of Rochester, as 
Receiver of Crown Rents in Middlesex, 
amounting to 100,0002., but on his death 
two Receivers had been appointed, with a 
salary of 5007. each, and a saving of 
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4,000/. was effected. Many other reduc- 
tions had been made, and the Board was 
determined to increase them still further.— 
The hon. Member had spoken of the bene- 
fit derived by the Crown from exchange of 
Land Revenue for the Civil List, which he 
seemed to imagine had been first com- 
menced in the reign of Anne, but it really 
began in the reign of Charles 2nd, when 
a number of revenues were given for others, 
such as Alienations and First Fruits. The 
Alienations in Charles 2nd’s time amount- 
ed to between 200,000/. and 300,0002. 
a year. If there had been a flagrant case 
of the improper sale or disposition of the 
Crown-lands brought before the House 
by the hon. Member, a case for a commit- 
tee would have been made out, but none 
such had been, and therefore he saw no 
reason for assenting to the Motion, 
Colonel Davies said, he knew not what 
impression the speech of the hon. Mover 
had made on the House, but of this he 
was sure, that it would make a deep im- 
pression on the nation at large; and he 
conceived that every thinking man must 
come to this conclusion, that it was a 
matter of very great importance that a 
very rigorous investigation should be in- 
stituted with respect to the proceedings of 
this Board. He thanked the hon. Mem- 
ber for the very able and clear statement 
he had made, and for the great research 
which he had displayed. The noble Lord 
complained of the hon. Mover for having 
adopted so wide an extent of observation : 
but without going back so far, applying 
himself to the triennial Report of the 
Commissioners only, he thought he should 
be able to show, that if abuses existed 
formerly in this department, they had not 
ceased when that Report was brought out. 
He wished it to be plainly understood, that 
in what he was about to say, he meant not 
to cast any imputation on the noble Lord, 
because he believed that the noble Lord 
was not in office when that to which he 
was going to call the attention of the 
House took place. What he had to 
reprehend applied not to him, but to his 
predecessors. rom what appeared in 
that Report, it was evident that the reve- 
nue of the Crown, as now managed, was 
most unproductive; so faratleastas the pub- 
lic interest was concerned. There seemed 
to be a most improvident expenditure, and 
not a single shilling was brought into the 
Exchequer. He could show that no surplus 
of the land revenue appeared for the last 
2N 
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fifteen years, but that, on the contrary, an 
enormous debt had been incurred. By the 
Report of 1786, it was estimated that, in 
future, the amount of revenue might be 
raised to 400,0002., but that expectation 
had not been realized. The sum raised from 
the houses, fee-farm rents, &c. was, in 
1826, 169,7032. per annum, which cost 
in collecting the sum of 48,7471., or at the 
rate of no less than twenty-eight per cent. 
In 1826, the income of the land revenue, 
timber receipts connected with the royal 
forests, &c. amounted to 33,140/., and the 
charge of collection was 36,8561. In the 
following year the receipts were 36,0551. 
and the management cost 34,302/. In 
1828 the receipts amounted to 34,9631., 
and the charge of collection to 36,0432. 
When the House found the expenses of 
collection exceeding the produce of the 
receipts of this part of the revenue, surely 
it was a subject demanding inquiry. If it 
did not grant an inquiry, the Members 
might satisfy themselves, but they would 
not satisfy the country. He came next to 
the expenditure connected with the parks, 
though he would say nothing of the 
ruinous gew-gaws that disfigured, not or- 
namented, some of them. In 1826 the ordi- 
nary expenses of St. James’s and Hyde- 
parks amounted to 10,000/7.— the ex- 
pense of the Regent’s-park in the same 
year was 6,0001.—of Richmond, Hamp- 
ton-court, Bushy, and Greenwich-parks 
12,0002, and of Windsor Great park, 
20,6001. But that was not all: the extra- 
ordinary expenses of St. James’s and Hyde 
parks in 1826 amounted to 56,3001.—of 
the Regent’s park, to 10,000/.—and there 
were also extraordinary expenses for the 
other parks, amounting with the preced- 
ing to asum of 73,2002. The total of the 
ordinary expenditure for the parks in the 
same year was 48,8102. In 1827, the ex- 
penditure, ordinary and extraordinary, 
amounted to 92,2002. In 1828 it was 
116,1432. Weresuch sums as these to be 
annually squandered away without in- 
quiry ? 
—-— “Can such things be, 


And overcome us like a summer’s clond, 
Without our special wonder?” 
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So far from making an exaggerated state- 
ment, the hon. member for Colchester 
had in fact greatly understated the case 
when he obseryed that inthe lastthree years 
thecountry had not derived a singleshilling 
from the branch of revenue in question. 
The total expenditure of the land revenue 
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within the last three years was 1,388,306/., 
but 565,000/. of this did not belong to 
the ordinary revenue of the Crown, for a 
sum of 265,000/. had been raised by 
alienating Crown-lands, &c. and 300,000/. 

was raised on account of Windsor castle 
and other branches of expenditure ; so 
that instead of the account being balanced, 
the land revenue had incurred a debt of 
565,000/. So much as to the state of the 
account. The noble Lord had alluded to 
the new street and the improvements at 
Charing-cross : with respect to the former, 
it might be impossible to say what would 
be the total cost, but he believed that from 
first{to last it had been already 1,833,000/., 
although the original estimate was only 
368,000/. The rents of houses did not 
exceed 36,000/., being under two per 
cent per annum on the outlay. He thought 
Regent-street a great ornament to the 
metropolis, but objected to the manner in 
which the undertaking had been con- 
ducted, and was of opinion, if it had not 
been left in the hands of Mr. Nash, but 
had been placed under proper super- 
intendence, that instead of 36,0002. a- 
year, we might have realised three or four 
times that amount. The Board was 
going on in the same sort of way with re- 
spect to the improvements at Charing- 
cross, the original estimate of which was 
850,0001., but which, he believed, now 
amounted to 1,147,0001. He fully agreed 
with the hon. member for Colchester in 
the opinion that the whole system re- 
quired revision, and that as matters now 
stood it might easily be converted into the 
fertile source of every species of job and 
abuse. He did not say that such was ac- 
tually the case; but if those in authority 
did not use the power which they pos- 
sessed for the purpose of exercising im- 
proper influence, it was attributable to 
other causes than the control of Parlia- 
ment. The only proper mode of pro- 
ceeding would be, in pursuance of the 
Motion of the hon. member for Colches- 
ter, to appoint a committee to investigate 
the subject. We ought to adopt the re- 
solution of disposing of the Crown rents 
by the hammer to the best bidder; and 
with respect to the royal forests, we should 
reduce the amount of the expenditure con- 
nected with them, and render them more 
advantageous to the public revenue. It 
was most ungracious in the Government, 
to oppose a motion for an inquiry into the 
subject. He had formerly shown that 
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leases of the Crown-lands were granted for 
inadequate considerations, and that this 
had been done by individuals placed in 
situations that were intended to control 
and prevent the occurrence of such trans- 
actions. A gentleman appointed to over- 
see these matters, had, in one instance, 
put 14,0001. in his pocket by these means, 
and received an increased interest of 1,700/. 
a year out of an estate in the Regent’s- 
park. Last year he had forced an in- 
quiry into these matters, having stated 
such facts as rendered it impossible to re- 
fuse it, but there was not time to finish 
the investigation during the Session, and 
this Session Government refused to follow 
it up. However, he could assure Gentle- 
men opposite, that he had not lost sight of 
the subject. He would, therefore, again 
press upon Ministers the propriety of an 
inquiry into the matter under considera- 
tion. They were bound to institute one, if 
they did not mean to admit that all their 
professions of economy, inquiry, and re- 
duction, were'mere idle nonsense, intended 
to delude the country. He should only 
say, that he for one had acted with a sin- 
cere desire this Session to offer his support 
to Government, as faras he could con- 
sistently with the discharge of his duty ; 
but if Ministers showed a disposition to 
refuse all inquiry, to support every job 
and abuse—and he feared that the last 
two or three nights’ debate evinced such a 
wish on their part—they would find that 
those who were desirous of offering them 
an honest and independent support must 
refuse it, and that probably at a period 
when it would be most wanted. 

Mr. Arbuthnot next addressed the 
House, but in so low atone of voice as to 
preclude the possibility of giving a clear 
and connected account of what fell from 
him. The hon. Gentleman was under- 
stood to say, in reply to the observations 
of the preceding speaker, that the hon. 
Member had not stated fairly the opinion 
of the Commissioners of Land Revenue 
Inquiry in 1786, It was true the Com- 
missioners in one part of their Report ex- 
pressed an opinion, that under favourable 
circumstances the income of the Land-re- 
venues and Crown estates from all sources 
might finally amount to 400,000/., but in 
a subsequent part of the Report they limited 
their expectations, after making the pro- 
per deductions on account of the demised 
estates of the Crown, to an income of 
200,0002. When the Commissioners stated 
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the larger sum, they took into account 
an extensive system of planting, and the 
: growth and increased value of the timber in 
| the royal forests ; but the plan of extensive 
| planting had not been pursued as contem- 
| plated. The demised estates amounted 
| to 170,0002. or 180,000/. ‘This was real- 
izing the expectations of the commis- 
' sioners pretty well. At the time that the 
| parliamentary commissioners expressed a 
i hope that the rents would amount to 
' 200,0002. only 11,0002. a year was re- 
‘ceived. He defied the hon. Member for 
| Worcester to prove that there had been 
any new arrangements in the Woods and 
Forests. The hon. Member said, that the 
expense of collection was 28 per cent, but 
this he denied. The hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeded to say, he was sure it was in the 
recollection of hon. Members that animad- 
versions had been made on the state of 
the Parks from the other side of the 
House. ° In consequence of these remarks, 
the right hon. Secretary for the Home 
Department called the attention of the 
Treasury to the subject, and he (Mr. Ar- 
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buthnot) was desired to undertake the 
management of the improvements.  Esti- 


mates were preferred, and the alterations 
commenced. Whether the improvements 
in the Parks deserved censure he would 
not pretend to say. The utmost endea- 
vours had been made to carry them into 
effect in a manner the most advantageous 
to the public, and if the hon. Member for 
Worcester knew all the trouble and diffi- 
culties of the undertaking, he would not 
consider it an easy or agreeable duty. He 
trusted that the alterations had given 
satisfaction to the public, and was confi- 
dent it would be found that the greatest 
economy had been adopted in carrying on 
the works. The architects and other per- 
sons employed had given in estimates, and 
the various works were executed on con- 
tract prices. Generally speaking, not a 
single work had been executed (so we un- 
derstood the hon. Gentleman to say), the 
cost of which was not below the estimate. 
Great improvement had taken place in the 
Parks before, but it having been stated 
that they were not of a nature to afford 
sufficient room to the population of this 
immense metropolis to enjoy air and exer- 
cise, through the gracious permission of 
his Majesty measures were taken by 
which the comfort and enjoyment of the 
community had been considerably en- 





larged. Ifthe hon. Member for Worcester 
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was not satisfied with what had been 
done, he was sorry for it. With regard to 
Regent-street, he should have been glad 
if it had been in his power to claim the 
merit of proposing and carrying on that 
great work. The hon. Member said, that 
the first estimate for the new street was 
368,000/., but that estimate did not in- 
clude the entire of the expense. The 
architect was afterwards ordered to give 
in another and a more extensive estimate, 
and it was perfectly true that this amended 
estimate was exceeded by the actual cost 
of the undertaking. He admitted that 
the expense was more than three times the 
amount of the second estimate. But the 
hon. Member should recollect that it was 
not possible in such a work to estimate 
the amount of expenditure with accuracy. 
Enormous and extravagant sums were de- 
manded for good-will of houses, &c.—the 
cases were brought before juries, and the 
public was defeated in almost every in- 
stance. Under such circumstances, al- 
though the cost had gone far beyond 
what wasoriginally contemplated, and not- 
withstanding the undertaking might not 
have been attempted if it had been sup- 
posed that the expense would have been 
so great as it eventually turned out to be, 
he must still maintain that the improve- 
ment had added greatly to the comfort 
and health of the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis, and that even the large sum had been 
well expended. He came to the works 
which he himself had undertaken under 
the sanction of the House,—he alluded 
to the improvements in the Strand; and 
he thought it must be admitted that a 
great and bencficial object had been at- 
tained in getting rid of the narrow lanes 
and alleys that filled that part of the town, 
which were the scenes of vice and immo- 
rality. It would be admitted that this 
was an important undertaking. The cost 
of the Strand improvements, as far as 
an estimate of the expense could be formed, 
would amount to 748,000/. This was 
Mr. Nash’s estimate, and another person 
had been employed to make an estimate, 
and his calculation amounted to about 
the same sum. It was thought, however, 
that there might be an excess of 95,0001. 
over the estimate, on account of architects’ 
and solicitors’ charges, sums paid to make 
up deficiencies of rates, purchases, salaries, 
&e. It was impossible to say exactly 
what would be the cost of undertakings 
like that in question, where there was not 
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only a buyer but a seller, and where the 
seller, if dissatisfied, might go before a 
jury. He denied the charge of bad man- 
agement adduced by the hon. Member for 
Colchester, and he was ready to answer 
all such charges if officially made. 

Colonel Davies said, in explanation, 
that he did not mean to find any fault 
with what had been done under Mr. 
Arbuthnot’s direction. 

Mr. Hume supported the Motion. 
Fault had been found with the course 
pursued by the hon. Member, but he 
thought that he had done right in going 
back to the ancient state of things, for 
had it been otherwise, the hon. Member 
would have been charged with not under- 
standing his subject. He did not intend 
to charge any one with actual corruption, 
but the very nature of the office threw 
open opportunities which were better 
avoided. The importance of the measure 
brought forward by the hon. Member was 
indisputable, and yet the benches of the 
House showed how little attention was 
paid to it. The other night, when the 
question was only about 900/., the House 
was crowded, but now, when it amounted 
to nearly nineteen millions, no one thought 
it worth his while to attend. The answer 
of the noble Lord went but a very little 
way withhim. It was true, indeed, that 
he had pointed out some small mistake as 
to the rents in London, but as to the 
general case, it had not been answered at 
all. He believed that the noble Lord was 
willing to do the most in his power to 
amend the abuses that had crept in, but 
that was no reason why Parliament should 
not inquire into the circumstances of the 
ease. If the committee moved for by the 
hon. Member were not appointed, it was 
at least to be hoped that estimates respect- 
ing the Woods and Forests would be regu- 
larly laid before the House. By the mis- 
management of the Crown-lands the coun- 
try had lost_all the benefits that it ought to 
derive from this source, although he had 
no doubt that, properly managed, they 
might produce to the public 700,0002. a 
year; and if sold would produce from 
17 to 18 wuillions. Let them look at 
the Woods if they wanted to see how 
badly these things were managed. The 
timber, which ought to be enough to 
supply the whole Navy, was miserable ; 
and he should be glad if the noble Lord 
would lay on the Table of that House all 
the loads of timber that had been cut ; 
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he did not want the loads themselves— 
the returns of the loads would answer all 
his purposes ; and it would then be scen 
what a miserable supply those Woods pro- 
duced. He believed if it were weighed 
against the silver it had cost, the latter 
would be the heaviest. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he contended that it was 
futile to expect that the public would 
derive any advantage from these posses- 
sions, as long as they were conducted as 
at present. 
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in one respect the advice of the noble Lord, 
and instead of looking at past errors, en- 
deavour to find a remedy against future 
mischief. He would on that account sup- 
port the Motion for a committee to in- 
quire, for it was only a committee which 
could procure the proper information. 
He knew how the accounts of the Crown 
revenues were kept, some in one place and 
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some at another, some at the Treasury, 


In his opinion, the most cco- | 


nomical course would be, to sell everything | 
the most advisable course, they ought at 


off, and with the proceeds to lay the 
foundation for a Sinking Fund. At all 


events, whether this were done or not, he | 
objected to any body or set of men having | 


the control of so large a portion of the 
public money without being answerable to, 
or under the control of Parliament.- He 
believed that, under any circumstances, it 
would be impossible to raise the country 
from its present dreadful state of depres- 
sion, but, at all events, if the thing could 
be at all accomplished, the Crown-lands, 


properly employed among other means | 


would afford the House an opportunity of 
effecting a great national benefit. At 
least the country would thus get rid of 


most expensive machinery, and most gross | 


mismanagement. In the 
before him he saw that the revenue from 
Crown-lands was 144,000/. to which must 
be added that oppressive tax on commerce, 
the income derived from light-houses, 
amounting to 18,0002. a year, though 
that was only the half of the sum levied 
on trade by private light-houses. Adding 
to these sums 11,000/. for fines, 36,0007. 
for the use of Royal parks, and some other 
items, the whole amount was only 248,000. 
per year, instead of being what it ought 
700,0002. or 800,000/. The expenses too 
werecnormous, all of which were aclear loss, 
and under a proper system of management 
might be wholly saved. He objected also 
to any Board or any set of Commissioners 
having such large sums of money to dis- 
pose of without that money being under 
the control of Parliament. The House 
knew how that money was applied occa- 
sionally, and had it done its duty, the 
Ministers who had applied the Crown 
revenues to the purposes of parliamentary 
corruption, would have been impeached 
and punished. He did not blame the 
noble Lord now at the head of the depart- 
ment; he blamed the Government for hav- 
ing such a department. He would follow 





accounts then | 


and some at the Board of Woods and 
Forests, and if the Crown-lands were not 
all to be sold, which he thought would be 


least to be placed under some one respon- 
sible person. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by pressing on the Ministers the 
propriety of selling all the Crown-lands, 
and by saying that he should cordially 
vote fora Committee, which he was sure 
the hon. member for Colchester would be 
able to conduct to a successful issue. 

Mr. Huskisson said, the hon. Members 
who had spoken on the other side seemed 
to regard this property as quite at their 
disposal. The hon. Member who spoke 
last accordingly would sell it all off to 
pay the National Debt; but this plan, 
though it might appear feasible to him, 
was attended with one great difficulty : 
the House could not dispose of these 
lands. By the Act of the year 1786, the 
manner in which the Crown-lands could 


| be disposed of was regulated, and when 


they were sold, the proceeds were ordered 


_to be invested in a particular manner. 


The Parliament bad no right to dispose of 
the hereditary revenues of the Crown 
without its consent; and the Parliament 
and the Crown were not at liberty to dis- 
pose of it beyond the life of his present 
Majesty. With respect to the observa- 
tions made by the hon. Member, relating 
to the forests, and to timber for the Navy, 
they seemed to him to be unfounded, and 
the hon. Member to be not very well in- 
formed on that subject. He was ready to 
admit that from the time of King William 
up to a period about twenty years ago, the 
royal forests had been much neglected. 
The situation of the country then, and the 
wants of the Navy, induced the Govern- 
ment to turn its attention to the subject, 
and to carry into execution the Acts of 
King William. The royal forests were 


then enclosed and planted, and there were 
now 40,000 acres of land covered with 
as fine trees, and in as good a condi- 
_ tion, as any forest land in the country, 
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It was not yet very valuable, for oak tim- 
ber did not come to perfection in a day, 
but in a few years it would afford the 
country a most valuable supply of that 
useful material. He recommended the 
hon. member for Montrose not to be con- 
tented with his description, but to visit 
the New Forest during the Easter recess, 
and satisfy himself of the care which was 
taken. The hon. Member seemed disposed 
to blame the present Government for the 
neglect of all the governments, from the 
time of King William down to the present 
time ; but this was very unfair. He ad- 
mitted that a great expense had been in- 
curred in planting these forests, but they 
were now most economically managed— 
as economically managed as any private 
gentleman’s property. The woodmen who 
were actually engaged in the forests did 
not receive more than 15s. a week, and he 
believed that they could not be got for 
less. He did not know on what ground 
the hon. member for Montrose had assumed 
that the Crown-lands were now worth 
700,000. a year. If in 1793 they were 
worth 400,0002., it did not follow that 
they were now worth 700,000. It should 
be remembered that a great number of the 
leases were not yet expired, and the esti- 
mate included the forests which were not 
ait present productive, but would be in a 
condition hereafter to repay the expenses 
now incurred. For himself, he did not 
doubt, however, but the Crown estate in 
the metropolis, when the leases fell in, 
would be worth 500,000/. a year. The 
ground rents were now 100,0002.; and 
as the leases fell in, the houses would be 
worth at least five times that sum ; so that 
he was justified in taking the increased 
value at 500,0002. He did not think that 
he overstated the increased value at that 
sum, though that might make him appear 
even more sanguine than the hon. Member. 
The other parts of the Crown-lands, not 
in the metropolis, he estimated at between 
2 and 300,0002.; so that he expected 
hereafter that the Crown-lands would yield 
800,000/. instead of 400,0002. He did 
not mean to follow the hon. member for 
Colchester through all the historical learn- 
ing and historical details he had entered 
into. It would be unnecessary to take up 
the time of the House in doing that, 
though hon. Members would allow him to 
remind them, that when the Civil List was 
regulated at the accession of Queen Anne, 
the power of alienating the fee of any do- 
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the Crown, or of granting beneficial leases 
beyond a certain period, was then taken 
from the Crown. Such leases, however, 
continued to be granted, aud up to 1794 
not much care was taken of the Crown- 
lands; but in that year an Act, brought 
in by Mr. Pitt, caused a complete change 
in the management of them, and very 
much curtailed the influence of the Crown 
in that House and in the country. In 
1786, the estate which, according to the 
report of the commissioners, was worth 
400,0002., was let for not more than 
6,000/. a year. The Act of 1794 deprived 
the Crown of the great patronage and in- 
fluence it possessed by having the power 
to grant beneficial leases to the amount of 
400,000. The Crown then gave up this 
power, and that measure, more than any 
other which had been passed since the 
accession of the House of Brunswick, had 
diminished the influence of the Crown, 
When Gentlemen complained of the ex- 
travagance of grants, they ought to re- 
member that they were all made prior to 
the year’ 1794, when the Crown was justi- 
fied in granting them. According to that 
Act, as the leases fell in, the land was to 
be examined by two surveyors, who were 
to report on oath, and then it was to be 
re-let at a rack-rent, and those who had 
the management of this property could 
not depart from these conditions, which 
were not over-beneficial to the lessees. 
The land formerly let, the Board, after 
having had it surveyed, were empowered 
to offer to the former lessee at five per cent 
under the estimate of the surveyors, and 
if he did not choose to take it on these 
terms, then it might offer the land to the 
occupier, or dispose of it by public com- 
petition. The law restricted the letting 
of the Crown-lands except on these con- 
ditions. They could not be let for any- 
thing less than the rack-rent, except five per 
cent; and he believed it was customary 
among landed proprietors, to manage their 
land in the same way, and to abate some- 
thing of the rack-rent, in order to induce 
the farmer to cultivate it well. He knew 
one estate that had been so let—it was a 
large estate, held by the Marquis of Staf- 
ford, at Chelsea. The lease expired, the 
land was valued, and then it was tendered 
to his noble friend at five per cent lower 
than the rack-rent. His noble friend did 
not think the lease worth renewing, and 
he left the land to the occupiers, He 
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was entitled therefore to say, and he knew 
it was the case when he was in the admi- 
nistration of the Woods and Forests, that 
every one of the Crown estates was let for 
the utmost rent it would fetch. The hon. 
Member had referred to Eltham, which 
estate was let twenty-six years ago to the 
former lessee, for 3,9907. In a time of 
delusion and speculation, when people 
were madly undertaking all sorts of enter- 
prizes, this gentleman re-let the land, and 
obtained a premium for it to the amount 
of 25,0002. or 30,0002. After a time, 
however, the lessee, Sir John Shaw, came 
to the Board of Trade, and stated that 
his sub-tenants did not give him as much 
for the land as he gave to the Crown, and 
therefore he required an abatement of the 
rent: but he was told that he had taken 
it on speculation, that in a good time he 
had made a profit on it, and therefore he 
must bear the loss of a bad time. The 
Office of Woods and Forests never made 
any abatement, unless the land was occu- 
pied by the tenant: to middlemen, who 
took it on speculation, no abatement ever 
was made. He contended, in opposition 
to the hon. members for Montrose and 
Colchester, that there were no jobs at the 
Office of Woods and Forests, and he was 
bound to say this out of regard to the 
gentlemen who were at the office with 
him, and were there now. If either of 
the hon. Members would call for informa- 
tion on any particular transaction which 
they called a job, he would entreat his 
right hon. friends to give every paper 
that could be asked for. It was not fair 
in hon. Members to deal out general asper- 
sions against gentlemen. For his part, he 
desired a full investigation of every case 
which had been called a job, and he was 
sure that when investigated, it would be 
proved that there were no jobs. He should 
detain the House too long were he to ad- 
vert to every case, but he must say of the 
case of the Earl of Malgrave, that it had 
been kept out of view, and he must also 
say hardly fairly kept out of view, that he 
paid apquit rent of 1,200/. a year, as well 
as the 27,0002. he had given for the lease. 
He did not know whether that were a fair 
value for the estate, for it must be recol- 
lected that it was let before 1797, but 
what he contended for was, that it was 
not just to omit the annual payment made 
by the noble Earl. Again, there was the 
property leased by the Earl of Westmor- 
land, in Rockingham-forest, which, though 
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giving arent of 900/., had been sold for 
1,3002.; but what was the reason? The 
noble Earl had a right to the land, and 
the Government had a right to the timber 
beyond a certain growth. The dimen- 
sions fixed were large, and the consequence 
was, the Earl always cut down the timber 
before it reached the size at which it 
belonged to the Government, It had been 
found better then to make another arrange- 
ment with the noble Earl, but the terms 
offered him were so disadvantageous, that 
for a long time he would not accept them. 
The hon. Member had said, that the com- 
missioners never sold property at more 
than twenty years’ purchase; but when 
money was at six, seven, and eight per 
cent, gentlemen holding landed estates at 
fee-farm rents were not willing to pur- 
chase even at twenty years’ purchase. 
With respect to royal manors, upon 
which so much stress had been laid, these 
were sometimes a burthen, inasmuch as 
the parties were forced to hold courts, the 
expenses attending which amounted to 
more than the nett income; but in all 
cases the sales had been by competition, 
either by public auction, or by sealed 
tenders. These manors, or rather honours, 
for they conferred little benefit, were the 
appendages of feudal rights; and when 
they were dissevered from the Crown, into 
whose hands did they fall? Why into 
the hands of litigious attornies, who con- 
verted them into engines of vexation. He 
remembered one manor in Kent, which 
cost the country annually 12/. or 142., on 
account of the expense of holding courts, 
and other things of that kind, which, 
from the competition between two indivi- 
duals interested in the possession of these 
privileges, sold for 400/. The manor of 
Clare, in Suffolk, which was extensive, 
though it cost the Government annually a 
sum of money, was sold for 2,000/. He 
regretted, indeed, that these manors had 
been sold, because the attornies, into 
whose hands they had gone, employed 
their rights and privileges to harass the 
people. The forest of Exmoor, which 
cost the Government yearly 10/. or 122. 
was sold by competition, with sealed 
tenders, for a sum of 51,000/., the lowest 
tender made for it being 12,0002. An 
objection had been taken to the conduct 
ot the Duke of Richmond, for disposing 
of his interest in Privy Gardens, but what 
were the facts of the case? The Duke 
held that land under a lease from the 
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Crown, but it unfortunately happened, 
that Richmond-house was partly burnt 
down, and the Duke did not build it up 
again, though he continued to reside in 
the part that was not destroyed. An offer 
was made to the Duke to buy up the re- 
remainder of the lease, the ground was 
surveyed, and the lease valued at 5,000/. 
but the Government did not give that sum, 
because the Duke was bound to rebuild 
the house. After some negotiation, 7002. 
was deducted from the 5,000/. and the 
4,3002. was given to the Duke for the re- 
mainder of his lease. The case of the 
Duke of Portland was far from new. He 
had determined to sell the perpetual ad- 
vowson of the great parish of Mary-le- 
bone. A large Dissenting connection 
offered him for it asum of 40,000. It 
was one of the most populous parishes in 
the metropolis, and was distinguishable 
from the others by being out of all Epis- 
copal jurisdiction—neither the Bishop of 
London nor the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury possessed any authority over it, and 
the rector might hold any doctrines pro- 
fessed by any Christian Church. Then, 
as a member of the Church of England, 
the Duke of Portland acted most cor- 
rectly and consistently, in offering the re- 
fusal of the advowson at the price men- 
tioned, and which he might have had in 
the other quarter. What then remained 
for the officers of the Crown to do, but to 
come down to that House and obtain its 
sanction to a plan for placing that parish 
within episcopal jurisdiction? That did 
not lead, as had been asserted, to an an- 
nual expense of 8,000/. or 10,0002. a 
year. Such an amount was expended 
only upononeoccasion. Then it was to be 
recollected that four chapels were built in 
that parish, and that it was divided into 
iwo, or, he believed, three parishes, which 
were placed under the authority of the 
Bishop of London. For these reasons, 
then, and after the most careful review 
which could be taken of the subject, he 
felt confident it would appear that no im- 
provement could be effected upon the pre- 
sent system of letting the Crown-lands. 
And as to the idea that had been broached, 
of selling them, it was too preposterous to 
demand a serious refutation. As to what 
had been said relative to the expenditure 
of those revenues, he was prepared to 
admit that something like a plausible case 
had been made out, though far short of 
the extent for which the hon, Member 
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contended. A general impression had 
gone abroad that abuses had crept into 
the expenditure in consequence of the 
amount of revenue not being carried to 
the Consolidated Fund. Parliament had 
always been made acquainted with the 
application of that revenue, and sanctioned 
every disbursement of it. An hon. Mem- 
ber had threatened his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with impeachment, in consequence 
of the expenditure of 400,000/. or 
500,0002. on Buckingham Palace, and 
they would have deserved that impeach- 
ment had they been guilty of that ex- 
penditure without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment; but in each instance in which any 
sums had been so expended, the approba- 
tion of that House had been obtained. 
Of the improvements which had _ been 
effected in the Strand it would be unne- 
cessary for him to say anything. He con- 
fessed he thought that much obloquy 


would be avoided if the money, instead of 


being appropriated as heretofore, were 
carried over to the Consolidated Fund, 
after deducting the expenses of manage- 
ment. There were of necessity greater 
expenses attendant upon that branch of 
the public revenue than upon any other ; 
it was a matter of notoriety that the great- 
ness, dignity, and splendor of the Throne 
required that the royal parks, palaces, 
and domains should be kept up in a style 
not unworthy a great monarchy ; those 
very parks were not only of importance in 
that point of view, but such of them as 
were near the metropolis were highly 
conducive to the accommodation of the 
public, and were, in consequence of that 
accommodation, sources of great expense 
in the maintenance of their, lodges, roads, 
bridges, gates, &c.; these involved a con- 
siderable amount of expense, specially re- 
cognised in the Civil List Acts, in the 
same manner as the expenses of the build- 
ings were. Now, he thought it would be 
highly desirable if a new arrangement 
were adopted. The expenses of ordinary 
repairs of the Houses of Parliament, and 
other buildings, were annually estimated at 
40,000/.—those not coming under the 
head of ordinary expenses were otherwise 
provided for—thus might be instanced the 
repairs of the Banqueting-house. Why 
not apply the same rule to the objects 
upon which the revenue now under con- 
sideration was usually devoted? The 
tule need not be enforced with too much 
strictness; but a certain sum might be set 
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apart for the largest class of the expenses 
in question. If he might take the liberty 
of offering any advice to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, it would be, that he 
should have an estimate formed annually, 
and that the requisite sum should be set 
apart from those revenues, and placed 
under the control of the Treasury and 
the House, so that nothing should be 
wanted for any purpose essential to the 
dignity and the splendor of the Crown. 
Were that alteration made, he believed he 
might assert that the system would be as 
perfect as any such system was capable of 
being made. Amongst the numerous in- 
consistencies and blunders into which the 
hon. members for Colchester and Mon- 
trose had fallen, they had advocated the 
sale of all Crown-lands— 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, he had advo- 
cated no such thing. 

Mr. Huskisson resumed: At least the 
hon. member for Montrose said so; but 
nobody acquainted with the circumstances 
affecting the various royal forests was 
ignorant, that in a great number of in- 
stances the Crown did not possess the 
right to the soil, and that Parliament was 
not entitled to take any steps with reference 
to the matter, otherwise than at the sug- 
gestion of the Ministers of the Crown. 
Both the hon. Members had fallen into an 
inconceivable blunder when they talked of 
selling the waste parts of the royal fo- 
rests at the rate of 51. an acre. He ad- 
mitted that there were a great many thou- 
sand acres of land in the royal forests; 
and the hon. member for Colchester had 
referred to Epping-forest as an example. 
The hon. Member ought to have been 
better informed in respect to this forest at 
least. What right had the Crown to sell 
Epping-forest, or the New-forest, or Dean- 
forest? The soil was not in the Crown. 
All the right possessed by the Crown in 
those forests consisted of the right of herb- 
age for deer; the Crown had not the right 
of timber nor of pasturage. So in the 
New-forest; the right of the Crown was 
to enclose periodically 6,000 acres out of 
90,000, which 6,000 acres were to be dis- 
severed from the pasturage for the growth 
of timber. The right of the Crown in the 
great forest of Sherwood was the right of 
deer, and there was not a single deer in it; 
so that the right was worth no more than 
waste paper. The effects of acting upon 
such a suggestion were shown in Windsor- 
forest, part of which had been disafforested, 
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and cut up into squares; but the sale had 
not paid the expenses, much less compen- 
sated for the rights which had been extin- 
guished; the proceeds had not paid for 
the fences and other costs of enclosure. 
If the other forests were disafforested in the 
same way, the same consequences would 
ensue. It was therefore much better to 
leave things as they were ; and there would 
then soon be not less than 400,000 acres 
of fine full-grown timber, which, in time of 
necessity, would be a valuable advantage 
to the country. 

Sir John Sebright only rose to complain 
that the passage from Waterloo-place into 
the Park was not to be kept open. He had 
no wish to enter into the discussion of the 
general question then before the House, 
but he was most desirous to obtain an as- 
surance from Ministers that there should 
be a footway preserved from Pall Mall into 
St. James’s park. He attached indeed 
great importance to this subject, because 
he thought that the convenience of large 
numbers of the community was always a 
matter of importance. After expending 
hundreds of thousands of pounds on ridi- 
culous buildings at the end of the Parks, he 
considered that it would be very hard if 
the public were to be denied this great con- 
venience. Regent-street had become a 
great thoroughfare, which ought therefore 
to be continued right across the Park. The 
expense of making a footway would be a 
mere trifle. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that he believed the 
public would not be satisfied if they were 
deprived of the accommodation referred to 
by the hon. Baronet. The only extenua- 
tion of the neglect which he thought visible 
in that point was, that it showed an im- 
partial disregard to the convenience of the 
higher as well as the lower orders; for there 
was perhaps not a single Member of either 
House who would not find that path a con- 
venience; unless some explanation were 
given, or unless the way were made, he 
would certainly move for information to 
ascertain by whose direction and for what 
purpose the public wishes were opposed. 
With respect to the important Question 
brought before the House by the hon. 
member for Colchester, he must say that 
he thought the defence of the Government 
made by the right hon. the member for 
Liverpool was satisfactory, and he was 
glad to hear him express such liberal views 
as to the mode in which the forests ought 
to be managed, With respect to the Duke 
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of Portland’s case, of which he had fre- 
quently heard, that he thought was most 
satisfactorily explained ; on the whole, how- 
ever, the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
made for the inquiry rather than against 
it, and in his own view, as a committee 
cost little or nothing, he thought one ought 
to be appointed to discharge all persons 
connected with the Woods and Forests from 
blame, and to fix it where blame was 
justly due. A committee might also ascer- 
tain that the present mode of applying the 
money received from this source was not 
the most advantageous, and might recom- 
mend an alteration in this respect. He 
had no hostility to Ministers, he believed 
that they wished to economise the public 
resources, and thinking that a committee 
might rather serve than thwart that object, 
he should give his vote for the Motion. 

Mr. Ridley Colborne said, that he had 
last year asked a question about the passage 
into the Park from Waterloo-place, and 
about a new opening into Kensington Gar- 
dens; and he had received such an answer 
as satisfied him and his friends around 
him that both openings would be made. 
Considering that they would be advanta- 
geous to the public, he hoped that the 
resolution would be carried into effect. 

The Solicttor-General contended, that 
the hon. member for Colchester had mis- 
understood the meaning of the statute of 
Queen Anne, which he seemed to think 
vested the whole property of the Crown- 
Jands in the public, and gave the Parlia- 
ment a right to dispose of them, so that 
his object in moving for a committee was 
to obtain a recommendation to sell the 
Crown property. 

Mr. Harvey said, No. 

The Solicitor General said, the honour- 
able Member had carefully enumerated 
how much each part of the Crown property 
would fetch, whence it might be fairly in- 
ferred, that he meant to sell it. In fact, 
however, the Act of Anne did not confer 
upon Parliament the right of disposing of 
the Crown property, or of the Church-liy- 
ings in the gift of the Crown, any more than 
it gave the power of revising private 
property, or the adowsons possessed by 
individuals, That Statute did not divest 
the Crown of the property; it said that 
the Land-revenue should go in aid of the 
honour and dignity of the Crown, and for- 
bad the alienation of lands, or the grant- 
ing leases beyond a certain period. It 
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regulating the Civil List, that the reve- 
nue of the Crown all went to the Consolid- 
ated Fund; and that Statute contained, 
in the strongest language, a declara- 
tion that it was meant to preserve to the 
Crown its powers and privileges over its 
Lands only; their rents were to form a 
part of the royal provision. The Civil 
List Acts expressly recognised the princi- 
ple, that on the death of the reigning 
Monarch, the powers and privileges of 
the Crown over its lands, and hereditary 
revenue, were to remain the same as 
ever. Under the present management of 
the Revenue, splendid streets had been 
built, that would never otherwise have 
been in existence, and it had been so 
ably managed, that in a short time the 
hereditary revenue would be sufficient to 
maintain the dignity of Royalty. 

Mr. Harvey said, in reply, that the 
hon. and Jearned Gentleman had supplied 
him with an argument in favour of a com- 
mittee, of which he was not before aware, 
for the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
raised a doubt whether the property were 
not absolutely vested in the Crown. He 
would not enter into that discussion, 
but it was time, if that were the case, 
that the public should be disabused of 
the error of supposing that this revenue 
was as much under the control of Parlia- 
ment as the Excise or the Customs. He 
was particularly surprised at what had 
fallen from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, though he had been surprised at 
many things he had heard that night,— 
for that hon. and learned Gentleman had a 
few nights before expressed an opinion, that 
the revenue of the Crown-lands might be 
improved, and now he spoke of the ma- 
nagement of them as quite perfect. 
There was one point on which he was cer- 
tainly in error. He spoke of the Crown- 
lands soon maintaining the dignity of 
Royalty ; but the most valuable part of 
them, that in the neighbourhood of all the 
improvements to which he alluded, had 
within ten years been let on lease for 
ninety-nine years, and till the expiration of 
the leases, would yield nothing more than 
at present to the Crown. His only ob- 
ject in moving for the committee, and he 
did not care how it was attained, was, to 
make the Land Revenues of the Crown 
available to the service of the country. 
The right hon. member for Liverpool 
seemed to be in error in the construction 
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nothing about letting at a rack rent, with 
an abatement of five per cent to the tenant 
in possession. He found among those 
who had hired Crown property since 
1794, the names of the Duke of Richmond, 
of the Marquis of Exeter, Lords Fife, 
Westmorland, Balcarras, Cholmondeley, 
and many others, which must satisfy the 
House that this property had not been let 
at very high rents, and that he had not 
spoken at random on that point. It was 
said, that since 1794 the sales of this 
property had always been public; but it 
was a mockery to call them public, for the 
reserved bidding which was always kept 
might be turned to the advantage of any 
person the commissioners desired to fa- | 
vour. It was certainly true, that he had 
applied for an estate on one occasion, and 
he had as good a right to do so, making 
his offer publicly, and purchasing in the 
open market, as those who bought large | 
tracts of land in private for thousands of | 
pounds under their value. There were no | 
persons, out of forty-one tenants of the | 
Rosedale estate, who would not have pur- | 
chased their holdings, but the noble | 
Lord said he would not divide it. Why | 
not ? when by that means it would sell to | 
most advantage. He was ready to rest 
his Motion on one fact. It was said that 
this branch of the public Revenue was 
not to be subjected to the inquiries of the 
Finance Committee; but he was sure that | 
no Gentleman who voted for that commit- 
tee supposed for one moment that these 
revenues were to be excluded from its 
inquiries. If, then, those who voted for 
that committee thought these revenues 
were to fall under its notice, and if that 
committee had not continued long enough 
to go into the subject, he did not see how 
those Gentlemen who voted for that com- 
mittee could now vote against his Mo- 
tion. Ministers and hon. Members as- 
sumed, however, that they were indivi- 
dually attacked by such a Motion, and 
they made angry speeches, and fierce 
retorts, and replied in bitter invectives. 
The Administration was so extremely sen- 
sitive, that no inquiry or reform could be 
proposed which its armed phalanx did 
not immediately resist as an attack on 
individual honour. He, however, had 
made no attacks on individuals, and there 
was no necessity for that sort of vindica- 
tion. All he wanted was inquiry; the 





country demanded inquiry ; no man knew 
what the Crown-lands were worth, and 
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therefore if the House performed its duty, 
it would grant the inquiry. 


The House divided ; 


For the Motion 


46; Against it 98; Majority 52. 


List of the Minority. 


Althorp, Lord 
Baring, W. B. 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Benett, John 
Bentinck, Lord Geo. 
Birch, Joseph 
Bernal, R. 
Brownlow, C. 
Colborne, Ridley 
Davies, Colonel T. 
Dawson, Alex. 
Ducane, P. 


| Dundas, Sir G. 


Dundas, Thomas 
Euston, Lord 
Fergusson, Gen.Sir R. 
Gordon, Rt. 

Graham, Sir J. 

Guise, Sir B. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Howard, Henry 


Poyutz, W. S. 
Price, Sir Robert 
Protheroe, Edward 
Pusey, Phillip 
Rickford, Wm. 
Sebright, Sir J. 
Smith, W. 
Townshend, Lord C. 
Waithman, Alderman 
Warburton, Henry 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wilson, Sir R, 
Wood, Alderman 
TELLERS, 
Ilarvey, D. W. 
Hume, Joseph 
PAIRED OFF. 
Burdett, Sir Francis 
Denison, W. J. 
Davenport, Edw. 
Ebrington, Lord 


Howick, Lord 
Osborne, Lord F. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Baring, F. 
Rumbold, W. 
Lloyd, Sir E. 
Rowley, Sir W. 
Russell, Lord John 
Robinson, Sir G. 
Thomson, C. P. 
Wood, Charles 


Jephson, Chas. D. O. 
Knight, Robert 
Lamb, Hon. George 
Lambert, J. S. 
Lennard, Thomas B. 
Lumley J.S. 
Martin, J. 
Macdonald, Sir James 
Monck, J. B. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Palmer, C. F. 
Pendarvis, KE. W. 


Irnisu Constasutary.] Lord Fran- 
cis Leveson Gower rose to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend the Acts relat- 
ing to the appointment of Constables in 
Ireland. The noble Lord stated, that the 
principal provision cf his Bill was to take 
away from the local Magistracy the ap- 
pointment of Constables, and to vest that 
appointment in the Government of Ireland. 
He meant by making that alteration to 
cast no imputation on the Irish Magis- 
tracy; but it was found necessary to take 
the first nomination of constables out of 
its hands, and place it in those of the ex- 
ecutive Government. He should pro- 
pose, therefore, that in future this ap- 
pointment should vest in the Government, 
and he should also propose that a new 
class of officers, to be called sub-inspec- 
tors, should be appointed. The object of 
appointing those officers was, to ensure a 
more ready and efficient superintendence 
over the constabulary force than at pre- 
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sent, and as their duties would be both 
arduous and confidential, he proposed to 
give them one-half more pay than was 
given to the chief constables. He pro- 
posed also by the new regulations to pro- 
vide for the more speedy assembling 
this force in any given spot which was 
sometimes necessary to check and over- 
awe the tumultuary meetings of the pea- 
santry: while there was such a force, there 
could be no good reason why it should not 
be made as efficient as possible. He 
meant also to introduce into the Bill 
a clause to make a provision for those 
who might be disabled in the service, or 
whose conduct merited some particular 
reward. In many cases the police had 
half the fines levied in cases of violations 
of the law, and out of this sum the 
Government was sometimes able to reward 
certain services; but it was found that 
giving these rewards to the police officers 
made the peasantry look on them with 
ill will, and therefore it was desirable to 
reward them by some other means. These 
arrangements, however, would be met by 
reductions in the force, which would pre- 
vent it on the whole, from causing any 
additional expense to the country. The 
economy proposed would spare several 
thousand pounds, while the expense for 
the salaries of the sub-inspectors would 
not amount to more than 1,400/. He 
ought to observe that the new appoint- 
ments were to be made only in those 
districts where they were necessary, He 
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meant also to propose a clause to enable 
the Government to give a retired allow- 
ance to persons whom it might be necessary 
to discharge in order to facilitate the reduc- 
tion of useless hands. The Government | 
was not pledged to keep up the establish- | 
ment, yet it could not be denied that | 
many of the officers looked on their situa- 
tion as permanent, and it was to meet | 
their views that he should propose that 
the Government might, on dismissing them, 
be enabled to give them one year’s salary. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. Spring Rice expressed some alarm at 
the proposition of his noble friend, and 
though he was thoroughly persuaded of 
his good intentions towards Ireland, he 
could not look without apprehensions at 
a measure that was to take away from the 
local magistracy, and place in the hands 
of the Government the appointment of 
between 4,000 and 5,000 persons, distri- | 
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buted over every part of the country. 
Theestablishment cost upward of 200,000/, 
annually, paid out of the public Exche- 
quer, besides the local expenses, and he 
did not see why a greater part of that 
charge than at present should not be de- 
frayed out of the local funds belonging to 
the places where the force was stationed. 
He knew that the expense was to be di- 
minished because the tranquillity of Ire- 
land was improved, but he thought, at the 
same time, that the expense should be 
wholly defrayed by local funds, and the 
appointments wholly placed in the hands 
of the local magistracy. He did not think 
it politic to say by Act of Parliament that 
the local magistracy of Ireland was not to 
be trusted. His noble friend disclaimed 
any intention of casting imputation on 
them, but such would be the effect of his 
measure, when leisure was afforded to 
discuss the subject, and he hoped that his 
noble friend would select a clear day for 
the discussion ; he wished to give him 
notice that he should come prepared to 
shew that where the authority of the local 
magistrates was most complete the con- 
duct of the police had been best, and that 
where the authority of Government had 
interfered, the abuses had been greatest. 
At that late hour, however, he would not 
enter into details; he would only say that 
he had a-constitutional objection to the 
measure, and that he desired to see the 
expenditure not only reduced but also 
equalized. 

Mr. Jephson said, he was anxious that 
theconstabulary force should be improved, 
but he regretted to see the disposition of 
the Government to deprive the magistracy 
of Ireland of its legitimate influence, nor 
did he think the substitution of the po- 
lice constable for the magistrate, as the 
medium through which the Government 
was to obtain information of the state of 
the country, would be advantageous. He 
knew that the constable at Mallow was 
directed to send communications to the 
government without consulting the magis- 
tracy, and on one occasion he had made 
such a communication which might have 
been attended with injurious consequences. 
That town was one of the most quiet towns 
in Ireland, but the constable, taking all 
his information from a disappointed Orange- 
man, represented it as agitated by party 
spirit and ina disturbed state. If, there- 
fore, the noble Lord meant to rely for in- 
formation as to the state of Ireland on 
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his constabulary agents, he would find that 
the government would be frequently de- 
ceived, for if the constables themselves 
did not share the feelings of the people, 
they were led astray by their representa- 
tions. As he hoped that a full oppor- 
tunity would be given to examine and dis- 
cuss the Bill, he would not then enter 
further into the subject, but only recom- 
mend the noble Lord to make the punish- 
ment of neglect of duty on the part of the 
constables somewhat more severe than a 
penalty of five pounds. 

Mr. Trant was so much opposed to the 
principle of the measure, that he was in- 
clined to object in limine to its introduc- 
tion. He saw in it a part of a settled 
scheme on the part of the Government to 
take into its own keeping, and under its 
own control, the police, not only of Ire- 
land, but of England, and not only 
the police but every part of the con- 
stitution of the country. Inroads were 
every day making on that Constitution, and 
he gave the noble Lord notice that he 
would oppose the Bill in all its future stages. 
He hoped the Members would resist the 
permanent establishment of such an un- 
constitutional force. The people of Eu- 
rope were generally struggling to get rid 
of the constraints of a police; and was 
that a time for the House of Commons to 
sanction the extension of so odious a prin- 
ciple and practice in the British empire. 
When the Bill came before the House at a 
more advanced stage he hoped that it would 
be suppressed, and nothing but that hope 
made him forbear, even on that occasion, 
from resisting the Motion by something more 
strong than a mere declaration of opinion. 
Ife warned the House that measures of 
that description would go far towards ex- 
tinguishing the liberties of England. 

Mr. Robert Gordon expressed his satis- 
faction at hearing such sound constituti- 
onal doctrines from his hon. friend. He 
too looked on this Bill, and the bill relating 
to the importation of arms into Ireland, 
with considerable alarm. He thought 
there was in both the measures an indica- 
tion that the Government was apprehen- 
sive for the continuance of tranquillity in 
Ireland. Unless the Bill were supported 
by some stronger reasons than had yet been 
urged in its favour, the noble Lord would 
certainly find it difficult to procure the as- 
sent of the House to it. In reference to 
the police of London, it was necessary to 
observe, that the expenses of it were wholly 
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provided for by the different parishes ; 
while in Ireland half the expense was paid 
out of the public purse. Notwithstanding 
what the noble Lord said of reductions, 
he was apprehensive that the Bill would 
entail additional expense on the country, 
which would certainly make him oppose it. 
Each parish in Ireland ought to pay its 
own officers, and he must protest against 
the local force of that country being paid 
out of the public purse. 

Mr. Chichester inquired, if the sub-in- 
spectors were to be substituted for the pay- 
clerks; and if they were to give security 
for the performance of their duties ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer depre- 
cated further discussion at that late hour, 
but he was obliged to remark, that the ap- 
pointment of sub-inspectors would cause 
no additional expense whatever, and there- 
fore the objections on that score were 
groundless. As to the force being uncon- 
stitutional, he could only say that an ob- 
jection of that nature was urged when it 
was fi.st established ; but whether uncon- 
stitutional or not, it had been productive 
of much good. His hon. friend would 
perhaps consider that well before he acted 
on his determination to oppose the Bill. 

Mr, Alexander Dawson was bound to 
express his conviction, that as long as the 
appointment of constables was left in the 
hands of magistrates, who had always 
servants to provide for, improper persons 
would be appointed. He approved there- 
fore of the Government taking the responsi- 
bility on itself. 

Mr. George Dawson said, he was sure 
that the proposed alteration would be very 
beneficial to Ireland. The constabulary 
force was rendered in a measure inefficient 
by the present mode of appointing con- 
stables, which left the way open to party 
feelings and to much corruption. As to 
the expense, he was not prepared to say 
that it should not be wholly borne by the 
parishes of Ireland, in the same manner as 
the local police was supported by the 
parishes of England. At present he knew 
that no expense was more unpopular in 
Ireland than that of the constabulary force, 
but if the Grand Juries were invested with 
the power of controlling that expense, they 
would be less repugnant to increasing it. 
At present the law said, that there should 
be sixteen constables for each Barony, and 
this number, though in some places per- 
haps totally unnecessary, the Grand Jury 
had no power to reduce. He was surprised 
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at the observations of the hon. Member for 
Dover (Mr. Trant) who last year, though 
now he objected even to the police, was for 
applying the Insurrection Act to the whole 
of Ireland; and was quite willing to place 
every man under martial law. Though 
the Government were not to have that hon. 
Member’s support, he congratulated him 
on his altered tone; and on his readiness 
to adopt a milder and more constitutional 
government for Ireland than that of the 
Insurrection Act. 

Mr. Trant had never objected to the 
constabulary force, but to the Government 
taking the control of it from the local ma- 
gistracy, and assuming it all into its own 
hands. As to his opinions, they remained 
unchanged, and he opposed the present 
measure on the same grounds as he had 
opposed the measure of last year, looking 
on them both as tending to subvert the 
Constitution. 

Leave given to bring in the Bill. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, March 31. 

MINuTES.] Petitions Presented. By Lord Dunpas, from 
Guisborough, in Yorkshire, praying for a Revision of the 
Penal Law: —By Lord Kina, from the Unitarians of Chi- 
chester, praying for an Alteration in the Marriage Laws: — By 
the Duke of Montross, from the Gorbals of Glasgow, pray- 
ing for the Opening of the Trade to China:—By Lord 
WHARNCLIF¥E to the same effect, from Birstal, Holbeck, 
Horbury, and Cheekheaton clothing districts of the 
County of York. 

The Indemnity Bill, and the County Palatine of Durham 
Bill were read a third time, and passed. 

Returns Presented. Account of the Orphans Fund, and 
other Annual Accounts, from the Chamber of London. 


Titues.] Lord Suffield presented a 
Petition from the Hundred of Diss, in the 
county of Norfolk, praying for an altera- 
tion in the mode of the payment of the 
Clergy by Tithes. The whole of the Peti- 
tion, his Lordship stated, was well worthy 
their Lordships’ attention; but the peti- 
tioners stated in general that the present 
mode of paying the Clergy by Tithes was 
injurious to religion, and contrary to sound 
policy. It was. injurious to religion on 
account of the irritation frequently occa- 
sioned by it bet ween the incumbent and the 
parishioners; and it was contrary to sound 
policy, because it had a tendency to pre- 
vent improvement and the extension of 
agriculture, and so far to lessen the means 
of employment for the labourer. It was a 
cause of injustice also; for a farmer might 
be disposed to lay out some capital in the 





improvement of land, in the hope that it 
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would yield him a profit after the payment 
of the Tithe, but it might turn out that 
the gain would be but barely sufficient to 
pay the Tithe, and thus the clergyman 
would get the whole of the profit of the 
farmer’s capital, and the farmer of course 
would have nothing. He did not under- 
stand these petitioners to pray for anything 


injurious to the Established Church of 


England ; if they had prayed for any ob- 
ject of that description, he would have 
been the last man to advocate their views, 
although he might present their petition, 
if respectfully worded. 

Ordered to lic on the Table. 





WOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 31. 

Minures.] A New Writ was moved for a Burgess to serve 
in Parliament for the Borough of Dorehester, in the room 
of the Hon. A. W. AsHLEY Cooper, who had accepted 
the Office of Steward of East Hendred. 

Petitions Presented. By Mr. BuRRBLL, from Brighton respect- 
ing the Duties on Beer. By Lord Francis Osnorne, 
from the Merchants and other Inhabitants of Wisbeach, 
praying that the Severity of the Criminal Code might be 
mitigated. 

Accounts Presented. Annual Accounts from the Chamber 
of London. 


Lorp ELLensoroven’s Divorce 
Bitt.] The House resolved itself into a 
Committee. Counsel appeared at the Bar in 
support of the Bill, and several witnesses 
were examined to prove its allegations. 

After the examination had gone on for 
a considerable time 

Mr. Hume rose to move its adjourn- 
ment. The Chairman, he said, ought to 
report progress, and ask leave to sit another 
day. He did not think any advantage 
would arise from continuing the examina- 
tions at that hour. 

Sir H. Hardinge objected to that course. 
This was the first divorce case ever so 
sifted by that House. Lord Ellenborough, 
however, would have no objection to the 
case being minutely investigated. 

Mr. R. Gordon supported Mr. Hume’s 
Motion for an adjournment. The House 
really was too thin to proceed with the 
examinations at present. 

Sir H. Hardinge proposed, that Miss 
Steele’s examination should be taken. 
That lady was a witness of undoubted re- 
spectability, and he should wish her evi- 
dence to be taken at that time. He had 
every desire that the case should be gone 
into most fully; for the more it was exa- 
mined, the more, he was convinced, if 
would appear that Lord Ellenborough was 
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entitled to the relief he now prayed at the 
hands of the House. If Miss Steele’s 
examination were taken then, he believed 
it would close the case for the Bill; and 
he thought it ought to be taken, not only 
for that reason, but because that lady had 
been in attendance some time, and if exa- 
mined now, need not be put to further in- 
convenience. 

Mr. Hume opposed proceeding any fur- 
ther at that time. He could assure the 
House, that when he first came there it 
was not his intention to ask a single ques- 
tion, nor had he done so until the ap- 
parent, the evident contradictions in the 
testimony of the witnesses were so great 
as to induce in his mind a suspicion of 
connivance. He really had never read 
the evidence that had before been given, 
and he should not have interfered at all, 
but for the cause he had stated. He 
wanted to know what evidence had been 
given, for he really had not as yet read 
anything of it? It seemed from what he 
had heard to-night, that all the servants 
knew of these occurrences for some months; 
in fact, that they had been the topics of 
common conversation in the family. Now, 
he wanted to know what the servants that 
had been examined had said, and whether 
more servants could not be called to ex- 
plain all they knew about the matter? He 
had hoped to-day to have been home by 
five o’clock, but he had been kept here 
about this business until that hour; and 
now he was obliged to go away, for he h d 
a very pressing engagement. 

Sir H. Hardinge pressed the hon. Mem- 
bers to go through the examination of 
Miss Steele. There were several Members 
present, and among them some members 
of the profession of the law, quite compe- 
tent to conduct the examination. 

Mr. Hume said, there were not forty 
Members in the House, and he did not 
think, with such a thin attendance, they 
ought to go into the examination of wit- 
nesses, some of whom it was evident 
had received bribes, and their testimony 
was therefore suspicious. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that the fact that 
a witness had received bribes did not of 
itself vitiate his evidence. 

Mr. Alderman Wood observed, that 
surely the gallant Officer did not mean to 
say that the evidence of such persons was 
worthy of belief. 

Mr. Gordon again observed on the very 
thin attendance of Members, and said that 
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Wednesday was rather an awkward day to 
fix for such an examination. 

[Mr. Hume and Sir C. Wetherell left the 
House. | 

Sir H, Hardinge then observed, that if 
Members who had taken an active part in 
the examination absented themselves, it 
was impossible to go on. He repeated 
that he wished the case to be most fully 
investigated, satisfied as he was, that the 
result would be favourable to the Bill; 
but after the hon. Member for Montrose 
and the hon. and learned Member had 
withdrawn, he felt he could not conve- 
niently press the examination further. 

The further hearing of the ease post- 
poned to the next day. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April |. 


MrinuTEs.] Returns Presented. Account of the weekly 
amount of Wheat purehased in the Markets of Liverpool 
and Manchester; with weekly Returns of Wheat from 
Laneaster, Preston, Wigan, and Warrington. Account of 
the number of Vessels which had passed the Sound during 
1829. 

Lord STANLEY, General Gascoyne, Sir T. AcLanp, and 
Mr. BASTARD, brought up a Bill for amending the Liver- 
pool Harbour and Docks, together with several other Pri- 
vate Bills, to which the House of Commons had agreed; all 
of which were read a first tume. 

Petitions Presented. By the Earl of Dery, from the 
Owners of Victualling Houses in Great and Little Bolton, 
Lancashire against any alteration in the Licensing System. 
By the same noble Lord, from the Protestant Dissenters 
of Hanover-street Chapel, Pall-mall Chapel, Cockspur- 
street Chapel, and twenty other Mecting-house Congrega- 
tions in Liverpool, praying for the abolition of Burning of 
Widows in India, and other unchristian practices—By the 
Bishop of Chester, similar Petitions from Congregations of 
Dissenters at Rochdale and Bretherton. By Lord Kina, 
against the Corn Laws, from the inhabitants of Kidder- 
minster. By Earl Gower, from Neweastle-under-Lyme. 
and other places in Staffordshire, praying that the Trade to 
China, might be thrown open. By the same noble Lord, 
from Shelton, Burslem, and other places, for the abolition 
of Slavery. And by Lord HoLianp, from Protestant Dis- 
senting Congregations at Over-Darwen, Lancashire, against 
the Burning of Hindoo Widows; and also for throwing 
open the Trade to China.—Referred to the Committee 
on East-Indian affairs. 

Returns Ordered. On the Motion of the Earl of Maimrs- 
BuRY, of Commitments and Criminal Convictions, in the 
different counties of Ireland during the last seven years; 
and also of the different counties of Scotland. 





ADMINISTRATION or JusticE.] Lord 
King said, he had been intrusted with a 
Petition respecting the Administration of 
Justice in this country, which for several 
reasons was entitled to an attentive and seri- 
ous consideration. It was most numerously 
signed, and by persons of the highest re- 
spectability, resident in the metropolis. 
Amongst the signatures would be found 
that of the most eminent lawyer at the 
Irish bar, (Mr. O'Connell) and the peti- 
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tion, he was given to understand, had 
been drawn up by the celebrated author of 
the “ Fragment on Government,” and of the 
“‘ Defenceof Usury,” (Mr.JeremyBentham), 
whose knowledge of jurisprudence was so 
eminently conspicuous in his writings. The 
terms in which this document was couched, 
furnished abundant internal evidence of 
its literary parentage, as the style which 
distinguished the writer’s former produc- 
tions was discoverable throughout. It set 
forth, that the petitioners, when they 
sought for information concerning the 
legal Administration of Justice in Eng- 
land, were referred to the Statute Law and 
the Common Law as the sources to which 
they should look for wherewithal to satisfy 
there inquiry. They found, however, on 
examination, that the Statute Law covered 
more letter-press than it was possible to lift, 
and that the Common Law was sufficient to 
fill libraries not capable of being contained 
within that House. The noble Lord con- 
cluded with expressing his own opinion, 
that a proper division of labour in the Ad- 
ministration of Justice, would be found to 
produce as beneficial a result as the adop- 
tion of the principle had already effected in 
the mechanical arts and manufactures; the 
facilities which it afforded in the interesting 
process of pin-making sufficiently attested 
the practical advantages which would ge- 
nerally accrue from a division of labour. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


IreLanp.—Dvety on Coazs.] The 
Marquis of Anglesey said, he should 
solicit the attention of the House, and of 
his Majesty’s Ministers more particularly, 
to a Petition which he had the honour to 
present from the inhabitants of the parish 
of St. Catherine, Dublin, signed by 111 
Merchants, Manufacturers, and Traders of 
that City, praying for a remission of the 
duty on Coals imported intoTreland. That 
such a petition should have been intrusted 
to him was matter of regret, as he could 
not, without pain to himself, and without 
risk of his health, address their Lordships 
at any length upon the subject, whereas 
other noble Lords would have been more 
efficient in its advocacy, although none 
could be more sincere in zeal. It ought to 
be recollected that Ireland had not the 
advantage of those inexhaustible collieries 
which this country enjoyed, as the ablest 
engineers had given it as their opinion that 
in Ireland,though not destitute of Coals, the 
Coal-mines were scarce, and that the fuel 
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which they produced was of bad quality, 
and for the most part unfit for consump- 
tion. With the knowledge of this fact 
ever before them, it appeared to him to be 
their duty in point of policy alone, to give 
every encouragement to the importation of 
Coal from Great Britain into Ireland. It 
would be in the highest degree advantage- 
ous to themselves that a material should 
thus be transferred to that country, which 
would furnish the means of employment to 
itsidle population. Of the Irish people he 
would venture from experience to assert, 
that a more industrious or ingenious race, 
who were anxious to obtain honest bread 
by the sweat of their brow, was not to be 
found under the sun. There was no mea- 
sure for the remission of this tax, he be- 
lieved, at present under the considera- 
tion of Government: but he could not 
conceive what possible objection could 
be suggested, except only the reduction 
of the Revenue to the extent to which 
this tax had increased it. But the re- 
peal of the duty he had no doubt would 
create, even within a single year, such a 
stimulus to the manufacturing interest of 
the country, that all the advantage so lost 
would be recovered. The amount of the 
tax on the importation of Coal was but 
50,0001,, and a substitute for that sum 
could be very easily procured. He would 
propose one which he had turned in his 
own mind, and was satisfied that it might 
be adopted without inconvenience. They 
could make a reduction to that amount 
from the public payment made for the 
constabulary force, and fix it on the coun- 
ties, which would be responsible for their 
respective proportions to supply the defi- 
ciency of the Revenue, which would be 
occasioned by abolishing the duty on Coals. 
He moreover felt assured, from the man- 
ner in which the people had gone on since 
the bestowal of the great boon which had 
been last year conferred on them, that the 
counties would not long have to endure 
this additional burthen, as the consta- 
bulary force might very soon be consider- 
ably reduced. Great as that boon was on 
all hands admitted to have been, it was im- 
possible that it could have done all for 
Ireland which the circumstances of Ireland 
required. It certainly appeared that the 
interests of their Ivish fellow-subjects had 
been entirely overlooked throughout the 
whole of those arrangements which a Mi- 
nister of ihe Crown had lately announced 
in another place. By the reductions pro- 


Duty on Coals. 
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posed, Ireland would benefit only to the 
amount of the 50,000/. annually which the 
repeal of the Leather duty remitted, while 


there was an increase of duty on Spirits of 


not less than 150,000/.; and an additional 
tax was likewise imposed upon Stamps; 
so that whilst this country, in consideration 
of its distresses, was relieved to the amount 
of 3,500,000/, the people of Ireland were 
told that their burthens, which aggrieved 
them but too much before, were to be in- 
creased by 100,000/. annually. The 
present Petition was the first which had 
been brought before the Legislature, but he 
had reason to believe that many of a simi- 
lar nature were in preparation. Of this 
he was most certain—the boon prayed for, 
if conferred, would be received with the 
gratitude which constituted a proverbial 
characteristic of the people. 
Petition read and laid on the Table. 


Tirnes.] The Marquis of Anglesey, 
presented a Petition from certain land- 
owners in Wexford, against the present 
Tithe-system, as it existed in Ireland. 
The Petitioners complained of the hard- 
ship of being compelled to pay the mi- 
nisters of a Church with which they had no 
connection, and from which they derived 
no benefit. The Tithe-system in Ireland 
was of no use, as the petitioners thought, 
except to enable the Clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church to wallow in wealth, luxury, 
and extravagance, inconsistent with their 
Christian profession. The system, as it 
operated in Ireland, had also a most mis- 
chievous effect on the morals of the people, 
for it was the source of many assassina- 
tions and other crimes. 

The Petition laid on the Table. 


Distress.] The Bishop of Bath and 
Wells presented a Petition from Shepton 
Mallet, complaining of Distress, and pray- 
ing for Relief. The right rev. Prelate 
supported the prayer of the Petition, and 
vouched for the correctness of its state- 
ments. By every principle of humanity and 
justice that House was bound, he said, to 
institute an inquiry into the causes of 
the distress, for the legislature should 
treat the people as a father would treat his 
children. Sound policy also demanded 
it, for by doing so, the legislature would 
earn the gratitude of the people. It was 
impossible for any language of his to do 
justice to the heroic fortitude with which 
they had submitted to their distress; 
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uttering no sound of complaint, and being 
guilty of no breach of the law. Their 
conduct strengthened their claims to 
be heard, and he could not conceive it 
possible that an inquiry by their Lordships 
should not lead to some means of giving 
them relief. Such a supposition was a 
satire upon legislature. He had, on a 
former occasion, presented a similar peti- 
tion to their Lordships, and had accom- 
panied it by a statement of the distress 
which existed in his own immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and sorry he was to observe, 
that there the distress was unabated. He 
felt it his duty to be on the spot, to do 
what an individual could to relieve the 
distress; but he must say, it required a 
more powerful arm than his. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Earl Beauchamp presented a Petition 
from Worcester, signed by 2,800 persons, 
complaining of Distress, and praying for 
a revision of the Currency, and Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 

Earl Stanhope bore testimony to the 
general existence of the distress com- 
plained of, and read extracts from a letter, 
which, he said, was written by one of the 
cleverest men he was acquainted with, to 
justify his opinion. One-third of the 
unentailed estates in Scotland, he was in- 
formed, might be found in the market ; 
and Scotland, instead of being prosperous, 
as had been stated, was in great distress. 
The people about Glasgow, he was in- 
formed, were living chiefly on provisions 
imported from Ireland; and on a line of 
road near Berwick, there were several 
estates unoccupied. The distress at Leeds 
had been denied in the teeth of a peti- 
tion signed by 50,000 persons; and the 
writer of the letter informed him, that 
the statements of that petition were too 
true. The increase of Tolls, which had been 
quoted in another place as a sign of 
prosperity, had no foundation; in fact, 
during the last four years the Tolls in the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham had de- 
creased from 3,990/. to 2,809/7. The in- 
crease which had been referred to of 
licensed traders, was also a proof of dis- 
tress; for people who could not live by 
their usual business took out licenses to 
sell tea and tobacco, in the hopes of eking 
out their scanty means of subsistence. As 
to Birmingham not being distressed, the 
number of paupers who received relief in 
January 1829, was 2,103, and in January 
last, 3,276, being an increase of 1,173. 

20 
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Much of this distress was undoubtedly owing 
to the want of protection, by which the Eng- 
lish artizan was exposed to foreign competi- 
tion. He had never attributed, however, 
the distress of the country to Free Trade 
exclusively: it resulted, he had no doubt, 
from a combination of causes, of which the 
Currency appeared to him the principal 
cause, judging as he did from the univer- 
sality of depression which had existed since 
the operation of the billof 1819. The noble 
Earl then took a brief review of the state of 
the currency between 1774 and Mr. Peel’s 
bill of 1819, contending that before that 
measure was passed, silver was always the 
standard of value, and that that measure 
was founded in delusion; that none of 
those who were advocates for a return toa 
metallic currency had contemplated that it 
would occasion a depression of more than 
four or five per cent in prices; that Mr. 
Ricardo had stated, that if the return to a 
metallic currency should produce a depres- 
sion of twelve per cent, the attempt would 
be one of great peril; but if he could con- 
template sucha reduction as twenty-five per 
cent, from a return to a metallic currency, he 
should consider the attempt an act of in- 
sanity. The noble Earl, after pointing out 
a variety of ways by which the defects of 
the present system might be remedied, 
the principal of which were making silver 
at its present standard a legal tender to 


‘any amount, and allowing the issue of a 
small-note circulation by licensed bankers, 


they giving security either in land or bul- 
lion for the amount of paper issued, pro- 
ceeded to state, that in France, in Austria, 
and Prussia, the governments had given 
encouragement to paper issues, by which 
great benefit had been derived to those 
countries. In France, a bank on the 
Scotch principle had been established, 
which issued notes for 20-francs; and 
in Prussia the government had issued 
notes of the value of 5s. These measures 
had been productive of great benefit, and 
nothing, he contended, could relieve the 
distress of this country but some similar 
measures. He hoped that their Lordships 
would have an opportunity at no distant 
day of discussing the currency question 
at length, for it was impossible that it 
could be suffered to rest. His Lordship 
moved that the Petition be laid on the 
Table. 

The Marquis of Bute denied that dis- 
tress existed so generally in the country 
as the noble Earl (Stanhope) seemed to 
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believe. There was distress he admitted, 
but neither so severe nor so general as was 
said; and wherever he went he heard from 
every one who spoke of the state of the 
country, that ‘‘the worst was past.” With 
respect to Scotland, he could state, from 
his own knowledge, that the condition of 
the labouring poor was not so bad as many 
had represented, and he must deny that 
one-third of the unentailed estates of that 
country were in the market for sale. He 
admitted that the number of estates at pre- 
sent offered for sale in Scotland was greater 
than usual, because land was a_ better 
medium of investment there than in Eng- 
land, and a considerable amount of British 
capital was employed in that way. The 
reason why so many were in the market 
together was this,—that those about to 
become purchasers were advised to wait, 
to try whether a lower price than at present 
demanded might not be accepted. 

Earl Stanhope, in reply, said no doubt 
land was a better mode of investment in 
Scotland; but it was not a little singular 
that, under those circumstances, so large a 
number of landed proprietors in that 
country should be anxious to sell their 
estates. He repeated there was great dis- 
tress in the country, and in one county 
(Worcester) there existed great irritation 
and exasperation amongst the lower orders 
against the higher, and if some remedy 
was not found to remove the distress, that 
exasperation would increase to an extent 
to be dreaded. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Poor-Laws(Scotianp.)] Lord Napier 
brought in a Bill for the better regulation 
of the Poor Laws in Scotland. The noble 
Lord said, as some misunderstanding 
existed with respect to the object of this 
Bill, he wished to state, that there was 
nothing whatever in it subversive of the 
fundamental principle of the Scotch system 
of Poor-laws. He had brought in a bill 
on the subject last Session, but had since 
remodelled the whole; and introduced a 
variety of improvements. 

Bill read a first time, and to be printed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 1. 

MinuteEs.] The Tanjore Commissioners’ Bill was read a 
third time and passed. A message from the Lords an- 
nounced that their Lordships had assented to Catterick 
Bridge, and Durham Road Bil], and several other Private 
Bills without Amendment :— On the Motion of the Sott- 
ciTOR GENERAL, a Bill for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors 
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was read a first time; ordered to be printed, and read a 
second time on the 27th of April:—Mr. Gzorcre Moore 
obtained leave to bring in a Bill to extend to Ireland the 
provisions of 38 Geo. III., for the due Administration of 
assets :—Mr. Dawson brought in a Bill for tranferring the 
Four per Cent Annuities, which was read a first and second 
time. The Drainage of Bogs (Ireland) Bill read a second 
time. A Bill to render more effectual the provisions of 
divers Acts, for securing to certain Artificers, Workmen, 
and Labourers, the due payment of their Wages in Money, 
was brought in and read a firsttime.* Sir C. WETHERELL 
gave notice, that if it were proposed to add a Judge to the 
Court of Chancery, he would move for an inquiry and 
an examination of witnesses, with a view to ascertain if 
a necessity did exist for such an appointment. 

Returns Presented. By Mr. Secretary Pee, the Convention 
of Commerce and Navigation between Great Britain and 
Austria: —By Mr. G. Dawson, the correspondence be- 
tween the Commissioners of Charities, and the Trustees of 
Morden College. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Home Draummonp, 
of the quantity of Home-made Spirits that paid Duty in 
England in each of the four years preceding January 
5th, 1826, and in each of the four years subsequent to that 
date :—-Of the quantities of Rum which paid Duty during 
each of the years in the same two periods:—Of the 
reserved Hereditary Revenues of the Civil Establishment of 
Scotland in each year, from 16th October, 1821, to 10th 
October, 1829, with the payments made thereout, distin- 
guishing Pensions:—A Copy of a Report made by the 
Committee of the Trustees for the encouragement of Ma- 
nufactures of Scotland, to the Trustees during the last six 
months, containing a Statement of the establishment and 
Funds of the Board. 

Petitions Presented. By Mr. MARSHALL, from the Tallow 
Chandlers of Leeds, against the Excise Duties on Tallow. 
from the Inhabitants of Stanningley and Mirfield, against 
the Renewal of the East India Charter—Referred to the 
Committee, 


St. George’s and 


Sr. GrorGe’s anv Sr. GiEs’s SELECT 
Vestry Biix.] Lord J. Russell brought 
up the Report of the Committee on this 
Bill. 

On the Question that the Report be 
agreed to, 

Mr. Hume moved as an Amendment, 
that every rate-payer assessed at 15/. 
should have a vote. The Bill, as it then 
stood, made 301. the minimum, and contrary 
to the principles of Mr. Sturges Bourne’s 
Bill, by that regulation more than one half 
of the inhabitants of the populous Parishes 
of St. Giles and St. George were actually 
disfranchised, though they paid a rental 
of 30,000/. per annum; and he saw no 
reason why theyshould be so. He should 
like to hear on what principles the noble 
Lord who brought up the report, and who 
was an advocate of reform so far as the 
elective franchise was concerned, could 
justify the regulation by which so large a 
number of rate-payers should be d-priv- 
ed of their vote at Parish Vestries ? 

Mr. Hobhouse begged leave to second 





* This is Mr. Liitleton’s Bill, and it was suffered to be 
brought in without the Debate on the subject, which stood 
adjourned to this day, having been resumed. ‘The Motion 
for leave to bring it in was assented to without any division. 
—See ante p- 461 
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the Amendment, on the ground advanced 
by his hon. friend, and because he knew 
that the Parish would never be pacified 
till the right of voting at Vestry was ex- 
tended to the majority of the rate- 
payers. He had presented a petition 
from those assessed under 30/. who 
would be disfranchised by the present 
Bill, which was signed by 2,000 inhabi- 
tants, and he conceived that they would 
be very hardly treated unless the Amend- 
ment were adopted ; the rather, as it was 
more than probable that the Committee, 
of which he had the honour of being 
chairman, would propose a general mea- 
sure of reform of Select-Vestries. 

Sir 7. Fremantle could not agree with 
the hon. Members, as the measure in all 
its bearings had been thoroughly discussed 
in the committee above stairs. He 
trusted that the House would refuse to 
alter the rate fixed upon by that commit- 
tee. In another part of the Bill it was 
arranged, that where houses were rated 
under 30/. the landlord, and not the 
tenant, should be rated; and he, there- 
fore, thought it objectionable that, in 
favour of these persons, the rate, as now 
fixed, should be lowered. 

Sir R. Wilson objected to the principle 
of the rate fixed by the Bill, as it was an 
undue attempt to do away with the fran- 
chise of a large body of inhabitants. The 
Select Vestry Committee was to make a 
Report that night, and he therefore looked 
upon the present attempt to pass this pe- 
culiar Bill, before the general Report was 
brought up, as an attempt to take an un- 
fair advantage of the ignorance of the 
House. He was so opposed to the Bill, 
that he should propose, in the event of his 
hon. friend’s Amendment not being suc- 
cessful, that the Bill should be read that 
day six months. The Bill was one of so 
aristocratic and unjust a nature to the 
poorer rate-payers, that he trusted the 
House would not sanction it. 

Mr. Ward would vote for the Bill as it 
stood, confident that its principles were 
the most advantageous to the parishes at 
large. The Bill, at present, was absolutely 
necessary, because, as the affairs of the 
parish stood, no rates could be raised to 
pay the poor, and he believed it to be well 
calculated also to meet the differences that 
had so long existed in the parish. 

Lord J. Russell said, that there had 
never been an Elective Vestry in these 
parishes, and therefore the present Bill 
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was a great improvement on what existed 
before. He could not adopt the recom- 
mendation of the hon. member for Mont- 
rose, because the question of disfranchise- 
ment was, even according to his Amend- 
ment, merely one of degree. It was 
true, that by making 301. the mini- 
mum rate of voting, many rate-payers 
would be deprived of the right of vot- 
ing; but it was equally true that the 
same objection would exist if 157. were 
made the minimum. If his own feel- 
ing had been consulted, he should per- 
haps have fixed upon a lower -rate than 
301, though not so low as that proposed 
by the hon. member for Montrose ; but 
the question had undergone great de- 
bate in the Committee, and 30/. was 
the rate fixed upon by that body; and 
as Chairman of the Committee, he looked 
upon himself as bound by that decision. 

The House then divided on the Amend- 
ment. For it 23; Against it 57 ;—Major- 
ity in favour of the original Bill 34 ; 

Mr. Hume moved that the Bill be read 
a third time that day six months. 

Mr. Hobhouse begged leave to suggest 
to his hon. friend, that as the House would 
appear to be against the Bill, it might be 
as well to withdraw his Amendment, and 
propose another, by which every rate- 
payer should have but one vote. B 


Ellenberough 


the Bill, as it stood, the payer of 302. had | 
one vote, he of 60/. two votes, and so | 


on, to four votes; while, according to 
Mr. S. Bourne’s Bill, no elector should 
have more than one vote when there 
was a minimum rate. Such a regulation 
would in some degree compensate for de- 
priving 1,856 individuals—the number 
under 301. assessed—of their vote. 

Mr. Hume would adopt the suggestion 
of his hon. friend, and would propose that 
no voter, be his rate what it might, 
should have more than one vote under 
the present Bill. 

The Gallery was cleared for a division. 

During the absence of strangers from 
the gallery three divisions took place, the 
first on the question that 302. be the sum 
which gave a vote, carried in the affirma- 
tive, Ayes 63; Noes 21; the second, on an 
Amendment that no Voter should have 
more than three votes, which passed in 
the negative; and a third, that the Bill 
be re-committed, for which there appeared 
— 38 Ayes, and 86 Noes— Majority against 
the re-committal 48, 

The Bill ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time to-morrow. 
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Ectensornoven Divorce Bitt.] The 
House then resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the whole House, to take into further 
consideration the Ellenborough Divorce 
Bill—Sir George Clerk in the Chair. 
The following witnesses were examined, 
Miss Margaret Steele, Mr. Freshfield, John 
King, and Thomas Kaims. After the 
examination of these witnesses was con- 
cluded, and it being “understood that no 
further witnesses would be examined, 

Mr. Hume said, he supposed that the 
Chairman would now report progress, and 
lay the evidence before the House, in 
order to have it printed. He presumed 
that after what had taken place, after 
such contradictions and inconsistencies as 
had been extorted from the different wit- 
nesses, nobody would think of pressing 
this matter to an immediate decision. For 
his own part he was so astounded by the 
inconsistency of the testimony of the dif- 
ferent witnesses, not only with the state- 
ments of one another, but also with their 
own statements, that he knew not at 
present on what part of it he ought to 
rest. He could not see how far each wit- 
ness was to be credited or discredited ; and 
therefore, considering the hurried manner 
in which the evidence had been elicited 
from the witnesses, and the indistinct and 
almost inaudible tones in which several of 
their answers had been given, he submit- 
ted that it would be better that the evi- 
| dence should be printed, with a view of 
| giving, not only those who were present 
at the examination of the witnesses, butalso 
those who were absent, an opportunity of 











| Judging how far the evidence bore ont 


the allegations in the Bill. 

The Chairman said, that the usual 
practice in cases of this kind was, to 
report the Bill as amended to the 
House, and to bring up the evidence 
along with it. When that was done, 
then it was competent for any hon. Mem- 
ber to move, first that the evidence be 
laid on the Table, and then that it be 
printed. If the House should be of opinion 
that the evidence ought to be printed, 
they must wait till it was printed before a 
day could be fixed for the third reading of 
the Bill. 

Sir Henry Hardinge moved, that the 
Bill be reported to the House without 
amendments. 

On the Chairman putting this question, 

Mr. Robert Gordon asked whether 
there was a clause in the Bill making a 





provision for Lady Ellenborough ? 
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Sir H. Hardinge answered in the nega- 
tive. 

Dr. Phillimore said, that it was not 
customary to introduce such a clause as 
that the hon. Member alluded to. 

Mr. Hume said, that if he had made 
up his mind on the various points which 
were suggested by the evidence which had 
arisen in the course of this investigation, 
he might be inclined to make no objection 
to this Motion. But he begged leave to 
remind the Committee, that it was com- 
petent for them to strike out of this Bill 
the clause giving the relief which the 
noble individual prayed for. He thought 
that it was necessary to report progress, 
in order to get the evidence printed. 
Any other course would be like stealing a 
stage ih the progress of the Bill. 

Sir H. Hardinge came forward to the 
Table with great warmth, and striking it 
forcibly, expressed his surprise at hearing 
any hon. Member talk about stages in 
a bill of this description. ‘To use any un- 
necessary delay in passing this Bill, after 
it had been sifted in so unusual—he might 
almost say, in so unprecedented—a way, 
would be hurting the feelings and trifling 
with the honour of both the noble families 
who were interested in its progress. He 
did not mean to blame the course which 
the examination had taken: he was highly 
satisfied with the part which the relatives 
of Lady Ellenborough had taken in the 
course of it: but still, recollecting the 
peculiar constitution of that House, its 
popular construction, and its incompe- 
tency to examine witnesses upon oath, he 
was convinced that it was not proper to 
let a Bill like the present hang in its pro- 
gress through it. They ought, therefore, 
to report this Bill without amendment to 
the House: and if there was any part of 
it towhich the hon. member for Montrose 
was inclined to object, he could move to 
strike it out upon the motion for its 
third reading. 

Mr. Hume assured the Committee that 
he had no wish to hurt the feelings, or to 
trifle with the honour, of either of the 
noble parties who were interested in the 
progress of this Bill. He had stated yes- 
terday, that when he entered the House 
he had not the slightest acquaintance with 
any of the circumstances connected with 
the present case. He had no previous in- 
tention of taking any part in it. The 
course which he had pursued _ he had taken 
almost involuntarily, in consequence of 
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facts which had transpired in the course 
of the examination of the different wit- 
nesses. The gallant officer need not 
express his surprise at the course which 
he had felt it to be his duty to pursue, 
though his manner seemed to indicate 
that he thought offence was willingly and 
intentionally given to the noble parties 
who were then before the House. If the 
gallant officer entertained such an opinion 
he was sorry for it; for the gallant officer 
did not do him justice. Feelings of deli- 
cacy, however, upon the matter must not 
induce the Commons to overlook the great 
public considerations which were con- 
nected with the Bill, now that it was re- 
gularly brought before them; and there- 
fore he contended that they ought to see 
the evidence printed before they proceeded 
further in their legislation upon it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
that this discussion was quite unnecessary, 
as the question had been already decided, 
that the bill should be reported to the 
House. [Cries of “ No.”] 

The Chairman said, that he had put 
the question, and that he understood it to 
have been carried; but, as there appeared 
to be some doubt upon the subject, the 
best plan which he could follow would 
be to put the question again. On his 
doing so, 

Mr. T'ennyson said, that he rose to ex- 
press his concurrence in the feelings which 
had been so properly expressed by his hon. 
friend, the member for Abcrdeen. He 
came into the House yesterday in complete 
ignorance of the circumstances of this 
case: but owing to the facts which were 
then elicited from the various witnesses, 
he felt it to be his duty to take a part in 
the investigation. He hoped that he had 
quite as much delicacy towards the noble 
parties implicated in this transaction as 
the gallant officer had; but he could not 
lose sight of the singular fact, that there 
had been no investigation into the circum- 
stances of this case in a Court of Common 
Law, and that it was an unprecedented 
occurrence that a Divorce Bill should come 
under their consideration without its rest- 
ing upon a previous verdict, with damages 
in favour of the applicant. That occur- 
rence devolved upon the House a most 
serious and important duty. It bound 
them to institute a severe and rigorous 
inquiry into the whole transaction. He 
did not mean to blame Lord Ellenborough 
for not instituting such an inquiry, it was 
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perhaps out of his power to do so; but it 
was not out of the power of the House, 
and being within its power, it ought to be 
instituted. He had felt it necessary to 
say this much in defence of his own con- 
duct, for if his hon. friend the member 
for Aberdeen was to blame in this transac- 
tion, so too was he. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
sure that nothing was farther from the 
intention of his right hon. and gallant 
friend than to impute improper motives to 
any of the hon. Members who had taken 
part in this investigation. He was quite 
willing to admit that, as there was no op- 
posing party to this Bill, it became a duty 
incumbent upon the House to see that 
there were the ordinary circumstances 
deemed necessary to justify a legislative 
measure of this description. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite had told them that it 
was unprecedented to introduce a Bill of 
this nature into the House unsupported 
by the verdict of ajury. He believed that 
the rule in these cases was, that the record 
of such a verdict should be produced, or 
that good reason should be shown why it 
was not. Last year there was a case of 
precisely the same sort with the present, 
and that arose from the party against 
whom the action for damages should have 
been brought having left England, as in 
this case, before it was possible to serve 
him with the necessary process. No 
one appeared upon that occasion to show 
cause against the Bill, and it passed ac- 
cordingly. With respect to the Bill before 
them, he knew no more of the transac- 
tion than hon. Members opposite till he 
came into the House yesterday. He had 
interposed upon this occasion, because he 
was quite certain that his right hon. friend 
had no wish to cast any imputations upon 
others. 

Sir H. Hardinge observed, that in what 
he had said when he last addressed the 
Committee, he had no intention to cast 
any imputation upon hon. Members. He 
had cast no imputation upon the mode of 
examination, though it was unusual; in- 
deed he should have been glad if it had 
been carried further; for the further it was 
carried, the more honourable would the 
conduct of Lord Ellenborough appear. 
He had only complained that the hon. 
member for Aberdeen had proposed a 
delay, which in his opinion was quite un- 
necessary. 

Sir C, Wetherell commenced his obser- 
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vations by stating, that his right hon. friend 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was 
quite correct in stating that this Bill was 
not the first Divorce Bill which had been 
introduced into Parliament without rest- 
ing on the basis of the verdict of the jury. 
It certainly was not the first case,—it 
might be the second: if it was not the 
second, it was, beyond all question, not 
further down in the list than the third. 
Letting that point pass, he wished to call 
the attention of the House to the particular 
obligation which had devolved upon it, in 
consequence of its not having the ante- 
cedent verdict of a jury in the present in- 
stance. In all other cases they had two 
preliminary measures on which they 
founded their legislation. The sentence 
of divorce in the Ecclesiastical courts was 
the first preliminary ; and a verdict in one 
of the courts of Common Law, awarding 
damages to the husband, was the second. 
Now it was obvious, that if one of the 
delinquent parties—-the adulterer, for in- 
stance—was out of the kingdom at the 
time of the first discovery of the adultery, 
and remained out afterwards, that this 
second preliminary could not be obtained. 
One could easily suppose a case in which 
a delinquent had left England in order to 
prevent a husband from recovering a ver- 
dict against him. One could also suppose 
a case, in which the delinquent had been 
induced to leave England in order to pre- 
vent any of those disclosures of the hus- 
band’s conduct from being made, which 
must come out in case he sought to recover 
damages in any of ourCommon Law courts. 
He did not mean to say that any thing 
like this had occurred in this particular 
instance; but still he could not forget that 
the House laboured in it under this dis- 
advantage—that the Bill having come 
down to it from the other House without 
those sufficient guarantees required for the 
preservation of public morality and justice, 
it was imperatively called upon to go 
through that searching inquiry which in 
ordinary cases was rendered unnecessary 
by the existence of those important guar- 
antees which he had already named. The 
scrutiny into the conduct of the husband, 
as well as into the conduct of the wife, 
which always took place before a jury on 
the trial of the action for damages,—that 
scrutiny, which let in the whole question 
of collusion, connivance, negligence, and 
misconduct on the part of the husband,—. 
had not been had in the present case, The 
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Bill, therefore, was not accompanied by 
the ordinary guarantee which the House 
received as the basis of its legislation on 
subjects like the present. He was sure 
that the right hon. and gallant officer, who 
had seemed to throw blame upon those 
who had taken an active part in this critical 
inquiry [Cries of “ No, no; that has been 
explained.” | 

Sir H. Hardinge said, he had already 
disclaimed any such intention. 

Sir C. Wetherell: Well, as the gallant 
officer had been misunderstood, he would 
not press his observations on that point 
any further. The gallant officer had said 
that this inquiry was uncommon, but he 
seemed to have forgotten that the circum- 
stances which had given rise to it were 
also uncommon, and that it was precisely 
on account of the peculiarity of those cir- 
cumstances that it was necessary to make 
it. He believed that every Gentleman who 
then heard him would agree with him, 
that to add one moment’s pain unneces- 
sarily to either of the noble parties to this 
Bill, was a course which would give quite 
as much pain to the hon. Member who 
made such addition, as to the noble parties 
themselves, and would meet with the 
severest reprobation and contempt from the 
House itself. He could not, however, 
refrain from stating, that though this case 
came before them labouring under a defect 
under which no case could labour which 
came to them based upon the verdict of a 
jury, it was even now, at the conclusion 
of the examination of the witnesses, left 
so naked with respect to the conduct 
of the husband, as to render it the duty 
of every member of Parliament to make 
himself a juror to try that question 
which, in ordinary cases, was decided by 
a jury for him. “We are here, Sir,” 
continued Sir C. Wetherell, “as a jury 
empannelled to try all the circumstances 
of this case. That is clearly the path of 
our duty, and I trust that we should not 
shrink from pursuing it. Participating, as 
I do most fully, in all the delicacy of feel- 
ing for which the right hon. and gallant 
officer takes to himself so much credit, I 
must still be permitted to protest against 
pursuing the course which he has chalked 
out for us. I beg most particularly to 
point out to the House that it is its clear, 
its paramount, its absolute and undeniable 
duty, to investigate this case fully, freely, 
fairly and impartially. 1 am glad that the 
inquiry has been pushed as far as it has 
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been in this House; and as I may not 
have an opportunity of expressing my opi- 
nion upon this Bill at a future stage of it, I 
will take this opportunity of stating, that of 
the connexion between Lady Ellenborough 
and Prince Schwartzenberg, I entertain no 
doubt whatever. With the same freedom 
of judgment with which I have already 
expressed myself on other points of this 
case, I must now express my regret that 
more extensive and more explicit evidence 
has not been given of the nature of the 
relation existing between Lord and Lady 
Ellenborough previously to her delin- 
quency. I do lament—I repeat it with 
pain—but I do lament excessively, that fuller 
and clearer evidence has not been adduced 
upon that point at our Bar, than that which 
has been extracted from these witnesses. 
On the subject of divorce, I beg leave to 
add, that every man has a right, where an 
act of adultery is proved against his wife, 
to obtain a sentence of divorce in the 
Ecclesiastical courts; not so, however, 
with respect to a parliamentary divorce. 
That rests not on the mere proof of an act 
of adultery: other, and scarcely less im- 
portant matters, are required to be satis- 
factorily proved by the individual who 
applies for it; and one most indispensable 
ingredient is, the total absence of all 
neglect, misconduct, connivance, or col- 
lusion on the part of the husband, who 
complains of his wife’s adultery. By the 
Ecclesiastical Law, as laid down by some 
writers, and by the divine law, as ex- 
plained by all, adultery does not, of itself, 
give to the husband the right to marry 
again; and scarcely more than a hundred 
years have elapsed since it was first es- 
tablished in this country that a man may, 
after the commission of adultery by his 
wife, marry again. All writers on the 
subject agree, that of itself adultery does 
not give any right to parliamentary di- 
vorce. To his proof of his wife’s adultery, 
the applicant must add the further proof, 
that he has not by any act of commission 
or omission been so far a delinquent as to 
deserve to forfeit that boon (for it is no- 
thing but a boon), and that parliamentary 
indulgence (for it is nothing but an indul- 
gence from Parliament) which he asks, 
when he sues for a bill ‘to dissolve his 
marriage with his now wife, and to enable 
him to marry again.’ In all Divorce bills, 
the question of the good conduct of the 
husband is as important a consideration as 
the question of the misconduct of the wife, 
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Under these circumstances, I hope that I 
shall not be considered as having protracted 
this discussion longer than was necessary, 
in stating my sentiments frankly to the 
Committee. I have stated my opinion 
that the act of adultery in this case is fully 
proved; and I have only now to express 
my regret once more, that fuller evidence 
has not been given to us of the nature of 
the connexion in which these noble indi- 
viduals lived together previously to the 
commission of the offence which forms the 
ground-work of the present Bill. 

Lord Nugent thought, that as the case 
was now closed in evidence, every Gentle- 
man who had listened to that evidence 
would feel that he owed it no less to his 
own feelings, than to the honour of the 
parties implicated, to take the earliest op- 
portunity of stating his opinion as to its 
effects. Hedid not regret that the Com- 
mittee had entered into this investigation ; 
for though he had come into the House in 
total ignorance of the evidence which was 
to be laid before it, he now felt himself 
called upon to declare, that it had left 
upon his mind, as far as that evidence 
went, the most satisfactory conviction that 
not even the shadow of a charge of col- 
Jusion or misconduct was imputable to 
Lord Ellenborough. As far, therefore, as 
his opinion was concerned, he was pre- 
pared to give to his Lordship the relief 
which he now sought, and he trusted that 
that relief would be given with as little 
delay as possible. 

Mr. Hume protested against being called 
upon at this period to give any opinion on 
the last point mentioned by the noble 
Lord who preceded him. Hearing the 
evidence as rapidly and as indistinctly as 
every Member of the House must have 
heard it, he confessed his inability to give 
any opinion upon it at that moment. Te 
must read it over before he could pretend 
to be master of its voluminous and con- 
tradictory character. 

The Bill, with the evidence taken before 
the Committee, was ordered to be Re- 
ported. 

The Speaker having resumed the Chair, 

Sir G, Clerk brought up the Report, and 
Jaid the evidence on the Table of the 
House, 

Mr. Hume then moved, that the evidence 
taken before the Committee on Lord 
Ellenborough’s Divorce Bill should be 
printed. He was not aware that any ob- 
jection could be taken to this proposition, 
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especially as a great part of the evidence 
had been taken in a very thin House, when 
there were not forty Members present. As 
the case would have to be submitted to the 
House at large, the evidence ought to be 
made known to every Member. That 
could only be done by printing it; and he 
could not imagine that any rational ob- 
jection could be urged to so reasonable a 
proposition. 

Mr. Warburton seconded the Motion. 
He could have wished to have been spared 
the pain of this investigation; but as it 
had been commenced, it was necessary, 
for the sake of public morality, to proceed 
with it, and to have the evidence printed. 
He had been in the House last night, and 
had witnessed the singular series of con- 
tradictions which the witnesses for the Bill 
had given to each other’s testimony; and 
he therefore was of opinion, that unless 
the question was to be decided by the 
twenty Members who heard the evidence 
of last night, and by those twenty Mem- 
bers only, it was indispensable to print 
the evidence which had been taken by the 
Committee, 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that in his 
opinion this was a case which addressed 
itself particularly to the feelings of the 
House. As to the point of form, this 
Motion was clearly in contravention of it: 
yet if it should be the feeling of the House 
that the evidence ought to be printed, he 
would not object to it, even though the 
delay of printing it would add three or 
four days of suspense and anguish to the 
families of the noble Lord and Lady whose 
interests the Bill affected. He saw no ne- 
cessity for printing the evidence, but he 
would not oppose the Motion. 

Mr. R, Grant declared it as his opinion, 
that in a case of this peculiar importance to 
the moral welfare of the community, the 
House would scarcely perform its duty if it 
did not order the evidence to be printed. 
Deprecating the idea of adding the slight- 
est degree of torture and suspense to any 
party, he must say that not only the most 
ample and cautious deliberation, but alsothe 
appearance of it, was due to themselves, 
to public morality, to public justice, to the 
gravity of their proceedings, and to the 
feelings of the parties concerned and their 
immediate relations. The want of a ver- 
dict in a jury court gave the case a pecu- 
liarity which called for more than ordinary 
circumspection and deliberation. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
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that he did not rise to oppose the general 
feeling of the House, if the general feeling 
should be in favour of printing this evi- 
dence. He merely rose to state his own 
private opinion on the Motion. Hecould 
not concur with those who thought, that 
when the House heard witnesses at its Bar 
stating evidence to it, it could come toa 
juster conclusion by having that evidence 
printed. The best judgment, in his opi- 
nion, would be formed by those parties 
who had heard the evidence given, and 
seen the demeanour of those who gave it 
-— parties who, if they had attended to it, 
were as capable of forming an opinion 
upon it at present as they would be after 
they had read it. That was his own in- 
dividual feeling on the subject, and, what 
was more important, it was in strict con- 
formity with the rule observed towards 
jurors in courts of law. As far as he was 
individually concerned, he saw no reason 
for printing this evidence. 

Mr. Tennyson said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman would be correct in his opi- 
nion, if only those who heard the evidence 
were to vote upon the Bill; but twenty 
Members alone were present when the 
evidence was given, and he need not say 
that a great many more would decide the 
question. The evidence ought to be 
printed. Divorce was a remedy out of the 
reach of the lower classes, and naturally 
regarded on this account with jealousy by 
the great body of the people. It ought to 
be recollected, too, that Lord Ellenborough 
was a member of that other House whose 
decision was the only suggestion to pre- 
cede their judgment. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the right hon. Gentleman would 
not oppose the printing of the evidence, 
without which it would be unbecoming in 
them to give a vote upon the question. 

Sir Henry Hardinge declared, in ex- 
planation, that his only wish was, to pre- 
vent unnecessary exposure, and that more 
for the sake of the unfortunate lady, whom 
he had formerly known well, than from any 
consideration in the remotest degree con- 
nected with his Lordship, that he had 
raised his voice upon the occasion; but if 
it were the general sense and feeling of the 
House that this evidence should be printed, 
he certainly would not oppose it. 

Mr. Nicolson Calvert declared himself 
quite satisfied with the evidence, and stated 
that the sooner the affair was concluded 
the better it would be for all parties. 

Mr. Lennard said, his mind was made 
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up as to the fact of her Ladyship having 
uniformly received kind treatment from 
Lord Ellenborough. This was proved by 
four witnesses—by the brother of his 
Lordship, by the butler, another servant, 
and the early friend of Lady Ellenborough, 
and he did not think it could be estab- 
lished by other or better evidence in a 
Court of Justice. He was satisfied re- 
specting the criminality of Lady E., and 
consequently did not deem it necessary to 
print the evidence; but if such was the 
general feeling of the House, he had no 
objection. 

Mr. Harrison Batley did not think it 
would be right for the House to give their 
decision without having the evidence 
printed. 

Mr. Home Drummond observed, that the 
House was acting judicially, and thought 
that in deference to the opinions of many 
Members, and the dignity of their proceed- 
ings, they ought to make these proceed- 
ings as judicial as possible. He had no 
doubt upon the case; but he wished to 
have the evidence printed. 

Sir G. Clerk said, his right hon. friend 
and he had no objection to the evidence 
being printed. He could state most 
broadly, that no friend of Lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s could do otberwise, as far as he 
was concerned, than wish for a publica- 
tion of the entire transaction. 

Sir H. Hardinge had expressed himself 
most infelicitously if he had given the 
House to understand that in consideration 
of his Lordship’s interests or feelings he had 
any objection to having the evidence 
printed. 

An Hon. Member declared himself sa- 
tisfied of her Ladyship’s guilt; but re- 
eretted that no provision was made for 
her. He suggested the introduction of a 
clause which should prevent her from 
being in the condition of a pauper. 

Sir G. Clerk said, that such a clause 
was never introduced into such Bills. 

Sir H. Hardinge, as one of the Co- 
trustees to Lord Ellenborough’s marriage 
settlement, said, that such a_ provision 
had been made as had received the appro- 
bation of the lady’s family. 

Evidence to be printed. 
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Lord Advocate said, the subject which it 
was his duty to introduce to the considera- 
tion of the House was one of the utmost 
importance. It affected the general ad- 
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ministration of justice in a large portion 
of the United Kingdom, and he hoped 
consequently that it would not be deemed 
unworthy of their notice. The object of 
the Bill which, with the permission of the 
House he meant then to bring forward, 
had been, at an early period of the Ses- 
sion, explained, so far as regarded its prin- 
ciples and bearing, by his right hon. 
friend, the Secretary of State, who de- 
clared the intention upon the part of the 
Government to propose those changes 
which it embraced, and which were des- 
tined for the improvement of the ad- 
ministration of justice in Scotland. He 
regretted that he had been prevented by 
circumstances from introducing this mea- 
sure until the present advanced period, 
though the House must be aware that the 
delay was no fault of his. Having said 
this, he would now observe, that the state- 
ment of his right hon. friend was general, 
and consequently, that it devolved on 
him to detail more minutely the objects 
and principles of the Bill, that they might 
be better understood by the House and 
the country. In doing this, however, he 
would not fatigue the House by touching 
upon unnecessary points. He would 
briefly address himself to the principles of 
the Bill, and these were twofold; the first 
and chief was the improvement in the 
administration of justice in Scotland, 
which was essentially and continually kept 
in view; and the other was the effecting 
of a considerable saving in the public ex- 
penditure. These were the two ruling 
principles of the measure ; and if it should 
further appear that in carrying them into 
effect there would be a great sacrifice of 
patronage, he trusted it would not render 
them less acceptable to the House. The 
first and most important part of the 

measure was to give to Scotland the form 

of Trial by Jury in civil process, by uniting 
it with the proceeding in the Court of Ses- 

sion. Some Members might not be, per- 

haps, aware that it was not yet fifteen 

years since Trial by Jury was introduced 

into Scotland. Previous to that period the 

practice was, before trial,when any differ- 

ence as to a point of fact was involved, to 

appoint a commission to examine wit- 

nesses, and take down their depositions in 

writing, without any means of examining 

into the relative situation or motives of 
the witnesses, and without any limitation 

in respect of the nature of the evidence 
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inconveniences of this system were very 
great, particularly in Appeal cases brought 
before the House of Lords, which being 
overwhelmed with the mass of papers laid 
before it, had the best opportunity of 
observing the evils it induced, and were 
consequently most anxious to provide some 
remedy. Accordingly, in 1815, an Act 
was passed to remedy this by substituting 
parole evidence and Trial by Jury for the 
old plan of examining witnesses by a com- 
mission, That Act first gave Trial by 
Jury to Scotland in civil causes. In doing 
so, however, they found it necessary to 
proceed with extreme caution, for the 
people were wedded to old forms; and 
therefore it was only brought forward in 
a separate court, at the head of which 
was placed an individual of great general 
knowledge, who was well acquainted with 
the process of Trial by Jury in England, 
and who was also known to unite to the 
highest good feeling towards Scotland a 
great knowledge of its laws. The juris- 
diction of his court was for four years con- 
fined to special issues, sent to it as a Jury 
Court from the Courts of Law. But it 
having been afterwards found that Scot- 
land was not so averse from this form of 
trial as had been at first imagined, a new 
Act was passed in 1819, which permitted 
not merely issues, or points in particular 
causes, but the whole cause to be sent 
from the Court of Session before the Jury 
Court. Thus did Trial by Jury go on 
from year to year till it became acceptable 
to all classes of Scotsmen. And he wished 
it specially to be remarked that, during 
this whole period, it was intended, upon 
the part of Government, that Trial by Jury 
should be united with the proceedings of 
the ordinary courts. This appeared in all 
the Reports, and in all the Acts of Parlia- 
ment; and even so late as 1825 an Act 
had passed, which extended the powers of 
the Jury Court in a variety of ways, and 
bringing under its jurisdiction a much 
greater number of causes cognizable by 
that mode of trial alone than before. By 
that Act also it was determined, in order 
that the union of the Jury Court with the 
Court of Session might take place on the 
30th of June, 1830, that the New Court 
should exist only to that time. A commis- 
sion having been appointed to inquire at 
what time the union might be made, and 
in what manner it might be best effected, 
reported, in 1827, that it might be made 
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that union it was now his intention to 
propose. Hecould take upon himself to 
say, that the people of Scotland were now 
perfectly reconciled to it, and the only 
difficulty in its way was the very existence 
of that separate court which had been 
created as an experiment of the system of 
Trial by Jury; and which, in consequence 
of the number of causes referred to it from 
other courts, was attended with consider- 
able delay and expense. He was con- 
vinced, that when the powers of Trial by 
Jury were extended, all these objections 
would disappear. He did not calculate 
on opposition from any hon. Member pre- 
sent—the benefits of the system were so 
obvious, and so dearly prized by those who 
had the happiness to enjoy them. He was 
prepared to say a great deal on the subject, 
but it would be a mere waste of words, 
because he was sure the House was already 
disposed to go with him, and because he 
could state that it was the general desire 
of Scotland that the change should take 
place. This he declared was in accord- 
ance with the feeling expressed by the 
Scottish bar, and by the people of the 
country. And if there were one opinion 
whereby the House ought to be influenced 
more than by any other, it was that of 
the chief of the Jury Court, who, for a 
period of fifteen years, by his great talents, 
impartiality, temper, and accommodating 
spirit, had laid the prejudices of the coun- 
try under his feet, and had bestowed such 
a boon on her, that Scotland, he was well 
convinced, would continue to honour his 
memory to the latest times. For himself, 
there was nothing he was not disposed to 
say in his praise—nothing which he would 
not amply deserve. And when it was 
stated that this gentleman had declared 
in evidence that the Trial by Jury might 
be taken from his hands, and out of his 
court, and made comparatively general, he 
conceived that he had laid before the 
House a most powerful reason for accord- 
ing with his proposition. He would now 
detail the general provisions of the Bill. 
The first was, that it should come into 
operation on the 5th of October, which 
might be considered as the close of their 
year, the Circuits being over, and the pro- 
ceedings for another year not commenced. 
The second point was, to send all causes 
now triable in the Jury Court before the 
Court of Session, but to try them there 
after the same fashion; namely, by 
a Jury. Nochoice was to be admitted 
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in this case, and means were to be taken 
to increase, instead of diminishing, the 
number of causes in which Jury Trial 
might be had of the Court of Session. 
Next, it was proposed to confine the trial 
of issues to the presidents of the first and 
second division, who alone were to pre- 
side in all such trials, because they were 
men of the highest talent, well read in the 
law, and intimately acquainted with prac- 
tice. Besides, advantage was to be taken 
of the services of the Chief Commissioner, 
the Judge who now presided in the Jury 
Court. His days were unfortunately draw- 
ing to a close in the ordinary course of 
nature; he was now fourscore; but while he 
lived, no trial of issues would take place, 
unless he (the Chief Commissioner) or one 
of the two Presidents, was on the Bench. 
This was to last for a period of three years 
subsequent to the appointed time, and on 
these terms he believed the union would 
be more satisfactorily accomplished than 
it could be upon any other. It was the 
Lord President of the Court of Session 
who had suggested this to him; and he 
was certain of success in the prosecu- 
tion of the general measure, from the good 
feeling which existed between the two 
Courts. Next, he proposed by the Bill 
to abolish all the separate Clerkships of 
the Jury Court, and attach the Clerks to 
the Court of Session. These alterations 
would undoubtedly be useful to the coun- 
try, and occasion a great saving of expense. 
Further, he intended that the Court of 
Admiralty, as it was then constituted, 
should cease to exist. Scotland had, in 
days of yore, like England, her Lord High 
Admiral, who administered justice, and 
presided in this Court. At the time of the 
Union between the countries, however, this 
Court was, by a special clause, placed under 
the English Court of Admiralty, and it was 
thus declared that ‘* the Court of Admiral- 
ty of Scotland is to remain in the same 
manner after the Union as now, until the 
Parliament of Great Britain shall make 
such regulations and alterations as shall 
be judged expedient for the whole United 
Kingdom, so as there be always continued 
in Scotland a Court of Admiralty, such 
as that in England, for determination of 
all maritime cases relating to private 
rights in Scotland, competent to the juris- 
diction of the Admiralty Court, subject 
nevertheless to such regulations and alter- 
ations as shall be thought proper to be 
made by the Parliament of Great Britain,” 
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Matters remained in this state until the 
present time. The Vice-admiral of Scot- 
land had appointed his Deputy, but in 
1784 he was appointed for life by the 
Crown, and the Court had a jurisdiction in 
mercantile as well as criminal cases. The 
judgments of this Court of Admiralty, 
however, were liable to the revision of the 
Courts of Common Law. Thus, it appear- 
ed it was an inferior Court, for other 
Courts had a concurrent jurisdiction, as 
well in the trial of crimes and misdemean- 
ours committed on the high seas as in 
mercantile cases. It could not, therefore, 
be advocated as useful. It was not a su- 
perior Court, nor had it the advantages of 
a local Court in cheapness or convenience, 
because all men, even from the remotest 
parts of Scotland, must come to Edin- 
burgh, if concerned in proceedings of that 
Court respecting a matter from 30s. to 51. 
It was, therefore, the intention of Govern- 
ment to do away with this Court alto- 
gether. There were some cases in which 
the sum in dispute was under 25/. where 
the parties went before the Sheriff, 
who judged them as in ordinary cases ; 
but when the sum in dispute exceeded 25/. 
it went before the Judges of the Court of 
Session. He thought that what he was 
now about to propose was an obvious im- 
provement upon the present system of the 
administration of justice in Scoiland; and 
that among its other advantages it would 
save both delay and trouble to the suitor. 
He thought it right to mention in this 
place that what he proposed was not such 
an alteration as would bea violation of any 
article of the Union: by some persons it 
was imagined to be so; but he had read 
the article of Union relating to this subject, 
and he was entirely of a different opinion. 
That article stated, “that the Court of 
Session, or College of Justice, do after the 
Union, and notwithstanding thereof, re- 
main in all time coming within Scotland ;” 
and it made the same provision with re- 
spect to the Court of Justiciary and the 
Admiralty Jurisdiction, and then further 
provided “that no causes in Scotland be 
cognoscible by the Court of Chancery, 
Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, or any 
other Court in Westminster Hall; and 
that none of these Courts should have the 
power to alter or review the judgments of 
the Courts of Scotland.” It was clear, 
therefore, that the object of the Leyis- 
latures of the two countries was, that par- 
ties should not be obliged to come to 
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England to obtain justice. In that respect 
he should not violate the articles of the 
Union, for what he was prepared to do 
was, to give to the people a more useful 
Court than that which they now enjoyed. 
On these grounds he proposed to do away 
entirely with the Court of Admiralty, and 
to substitute the jurisdiction of the Courts 
of Common Law, the Sheriff’s Court, and 
the Court of Session for it. The next 
point in which he intended to introduce 
any alteration was, in what might be called 
the Consistorial Court of Scotland. That 
Court was originally an Ecclesiastical 
Court; it afterwards exercised a jurisdic- 
tion not strictly Ecclesiastical, but it re- 
sembled that species of tribunal more than 
any other. It was not, however, confined 
to cases that properly came within an 
Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, as in England, 
but decided on other causes, and was sub- 
ject to have its decisions reviewed by the 
Court of Session. In making these ap- 
peals, the course had been, after obtaining 
the judgment of this Court, to go to what 
is called the Outer Court, and then again 
to the Inner House, so that, in fact, the 
case was decided on three times before it 
was finally settled. The jurisdiction which 
this Court possessed was of a two-fold na- 
ture. In the first place, it had the power 
of granting administrations of wills, or 
grants and confirmations, as they were 
called in Scotland--by which executors 
were named, and received their authority 
to carry into effect the directions of the 
deceased. These proceedings, of course, 
took place during all times of the year. 
That part of its jurisdiction which related 
to grants and confirmations would not be 
altered ; it was well enough in its opera- 
tion as it stood at present: but there were 
other parts of its jurisdiction which re- 
quired revision, The Court of Commis- 
saries, or Consistorial Court as he might 
call it, gave judgment in a most important 
class of cases. It decided in all cases 
upon questions relating to the civil 
condition of individuals, on questions 
relating to legitimacy or illegitimacy; 
and in that Court alone could suits 
brought to determine such questions be 
instituted. It decided, too, upon ques- 
tions relating to the validity of marriages, 
it declared whether they were good or bad, 
valid or null; and it possessed the power, 
not only of awarding a decree of divorce a 
mensa et thoro, but of issuing a decree of 
actual divorce—a power, which in this 
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country (as the proceedings of that night 
had furnished an example) required all the 
authority of Parliament. The decision of 
the Court of Commissaries of Scotland was 
subject to the review of the higher tribu- 
nals; and it was now meant to refer the 
jurisdiction of all the classes of cases he 
had mentioned from that Court to the 
Court of Session. That was the measure 
which he now proposed to carry into exe- 
cution. He contended that that propo- 
sition was in no way unconstitutional, but 
on every ground highly expedient. He 
admitted that this Court did not stand on 
exactly the same ground with the other; 
but in all an appeal lay to the Court of 
Session. He proposed to place the de- 
cision of all these cases in the hands of 
the Judges of the Court of Session. That 
the Court of Session was originally in- 
tended to possess that power was clear 
from the Act of Parliament passed in 
Scotland relative to this subject. In the 
Act of Parliament made in Scotland for 
the purpose of defining the jurisdiction 
of this Court, it was said, that if the Com- 
missaries did not do their duty in the 
matters brought before them, the Lords of 
Session should have the power to deter- 
mine the same, and that because the Lords 
of Session were his Majesty’s great Con- 
sistory for cases of this description, and 
possessed the highest jurisdiction to hear 
and determine the same. Such was the 
language of the Scotch Act of Parliament, 
and in his opinion it showed most clearly, 
that, according to the original intention of 
the Legislature, these powers were to be 
exercised by the Court of Session. Con- 
sidering the great importance of the class 
of cases he had referred to, he trusted that 
the House would see at once that their de- 
cision should be confided to the hands of 
those most fit to determine them. He saw 
the necessity of this alteration the more 
particularly, as in the present state of 
opinion in this country relative to questions 
of marriage and legitimacy, he was con- 
vinced that if some change did not take 
place, and a steady principle were not 
adopted in the decision of these cases, 
there would be, some day or other, a reme- 
dy applied very different from that which 
he proposed to adopt. Though he had 
not the slightest wish to do any injustice 
to the individuals who composed that 
Court, and though he was most anxious 
to say that they discharged their duty with 
the utmost possible attention, he was yet 
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convinced (and it was no fault of theirs) 
that many actions of collusion took place 
in the Court. He would refer to a return, 
which would go some way to justify him 
in this assertion, During the last two 
years, forty-eight claims for divorce were 
entered, and in only nine of these cases 
was appearance entered for the defenders, 
so that in thirty-nine cases of divorce, 
they were carried on entirely at the instance 
of only one of the parties; and when, be- 
sides this, it was recollected that divorces 
were granted for more than one cause in 
Scotland, that they were granted not only 
for adultery but for what was called non- 
adherence; that is, that if a man and his 
wife did not live together for four years, 
that would be a ground for obtaining a 
divorce ; he said, when the House recol- 
lected all this, they would see in how many 
cases of divorce it was likely that collusive 
actions would arise. By coming to the 
Court of Session, he thought a check 
would be imposed upon the practice. 
From the publicity that would then be 
necessary, and from the mode in which the 
cases would be treated, in all probability 
the parties who now brought these collusive 
actions would abstain from them in future, 
and that a number of these cases would 
never appear; or, if they did appear, the 
verdict would be founded upon examina- 
tions more strict than hitherto. He re- 
peated that, in making these observations, 
he meant to throw no imputation upon 
the learned individuals who now composed 
that Court, for the evil was beyond their 
power of preventing. The only exception 
that was even hinted to the plan he had 
now proposed was, that it would be cruel 
in its operation upon the poorer classes, 
for that they could not, but at a great ex- 
pense, obtain a divorce, if these alterations 
were effected. He did not think that this 
objection was valid, for even if it were true 
that great expense would be necessary in 
order to obtain a divorce, he was not sure 
but that, in such actions as these, increased 
expense would operate beneficially rather 
than ctherwise. But he thought that the 
merits of the measure could not be dis- 
puted on these grounds; for it must be 
granted to him, that in cases of appeal 
from the Consistory Court to the Court of 
Session, the expense must be greater than 
it could be if the suit were commenced in 
the Court of Session. From a return 
which had been communicated to him by 
a gentleman well acquainted with the 
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subject, he believed that the expense would 
be found to amount, under the operation 
of the measure he now proposed, to a sum 
of 532. 19s., at present it was upwards of 
20/., and he thought, that if a decree for 
a divorce could be obtained at such an ex- 
pense, there could be little objection, on 
that score, to his plan. The other point 
that required attention, as to the measure 
he now proposed, was as to the mode of 
proof to be adopted in these cases. It 
would be a question whether it would be 
right to remit these cases to the decision 
of a Jury Trial? He did not mean to ex- 
clude that mode of trial altogether, but he 
thought it would be expedient to leave the 
Court to judge what were the cases in 
which it was fitting that the decision 
should be by that mode of inquiry. With 
this view, he should propose to reserve 
one of the Commissaries out of the four 
now appointed, in order that he might ex- 
amine the nature of the proofs submitted, 
and then remit them to the Court of Ses- 
sion. Such was the plan he now propos- 
ed for the adoption of the House—a plan 
by which the Court of Commissaries would 
not be entirely done away, but three out of 
four of their number might be dispensed 
with. He begged to apologise to the 
House for the length of detail into which 
he had gone, but he had felt bound to do 
so, as the subject was one of great interest 
in that part of the country to which he be- 
longed. Having thus proposed to give 
the Court of Session a great additional 
duty connected with the Jury Trial, and 
with the decision of cases now determined 
in the Admiralty Court, or in the Commis- 
saries Court, he should proceed to state 
an alteration of another kind which he 
also proposed to effect. Notwithstanding 
all these additional duties, he was prepared 
to propose a reduction of two of the 
Judges of the Court of Session. He was 
under the necessity here of explaining the 
reasons why two of these Judges could be 
reduced, and why only two were to be re- 
duced. The House might probably not 
require a reason for the last of these 
propositions; but as in Scotland there 

was a feeling, and a strong feeling, 

that this ancient Court ought not to 

consist of a less number of persons than 

had hitherto composed it, the explanation 

was strictly necessary. The Court of 

Session owed its origin to the Privy Council 

of Scotland. James 5th, in the year 1537, 
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Court of Session; the Lord Chancellor 
was a member of the Court, and the Judges 
were to have the power of adding four of 
the great men of his household to their 
number. At the time of the Union the 
Court did consist of all these persons—of 
the Lord Chancellor, the Lord President, 
and fourteen Judges, together with the 
four additional Judges of whom he had 
already spoken. At that time they sat at 
what would now be considered an extra- 
ordinary hour—they sat at eight o'clock in 
the morning and rose at eleven. The ob- 
jection made to that part of his plan which 
he was now discussing was the same he had 
before adverted to—namely, that it was 
contrary to the Articles of Union. Now, 
on referring to the Articles of Union, he 
found that the Courts then in existence 
were to remain in Scotland, ‘‘ with the 
same authority and privileges as before the 
Union, subject, nevertheless, to such regu- 
lations for the better administration of jus- 
tice as shall be made by the Parliament of 
Great Britain.” Under that power, it was 
quite clear that the Government was fully 
warranted in reducing the number of 
Judges as Parliament might think fit. The 
terms of the Article were, that the Courts 
should remain as they were then consti- 
tuted; but it was clear that that did not 
refer to the number of the Judges; and the 
power of Parliament to making any alter- 
ation in that respect at least, was proved 
by what had happened within a few years 
alter the Union. In the year 1723 an 
Act was passed for the purpose of declaring 
that whenever the places of the four Ex- 
traordinary Lords of Session, or any one or 
more of them, should become vacant, no 
presentation or nomination to fill up the 
vacancy or vacancies should be made by 
his Majesty. That enactment shewed 
what was the sense of Parliament as to 
their competency to make a reduction in 
the number of the Judges of the Court. 
Other changes had occurred since. The 
one Court had been divided into two 
Courts, at first consisting of five Judges 
each, and now of four; the remaining 
Judges being employed upon a totally 
different duty. He regretted that he was 
obliged to go into these details, which were 
very tiresome he was afraid; but it was 
necessary for the due understanding of the 
case. All trials were first held before one 
of the Judges of the Court of Session; and 
if the case was terminated there to the 
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end of the matter; if not, there was an | 
appeal to the other Judges of the Court. | 
In 1813 an Act of Parliament was passed | 
for separating the Court into two divisions | 
of five Judges each, and appointing the 
remaining five Judges permanent Lords 
Ordinary. It so continued down to 1825; 
but at that time the number of permanent 
Lords Ordinary was increased from five to 
seven. It had appeared since, that that 
addition was totally unnecessary, and the 
object of the measure now proposed was, to 
reduce the number to what it had been 
before. It was clear that they might be 
spared ; for it appeared from a return 
which he held in his hand, that the same 
quantity of business had been performed 
by five as was now performed by seven. 
Indeed, not only the same, but a greater 
quantity of business had been performed 
by the lesser number. He would read a 
return, from which it appeared that on the 
average of the ten years previous to the 
year 1828, the number of new causes 
entered amounted to 2,308, while the aver- 
age number of new causes entered within 
the last ten years amounted only to 1,564. 
So that more business had been, in fact, 
done by five Judges than by seven, and he 
apprehended that two of the number might 
well be saved to the country. In that 
opinion he was confirmed by Judges who 
had done much of the duty that fell to the 
lot of Lords of Session, Under these cir- 
cumstances it was, that he proposed this 
reduction. But there was another reason 
why the number should be reduced; and 
that was, the difficulty that would be found 
in obtaining the attendance of the Bar. 
That difficulty had, indeed, been already 
felt. Each of these seven individuals might 
hold a separate Court; and with one Bar, 
the greatest confusion must then prevail 
in obtaining the proper attendance of 
Counsel. To remedy that inconvenience 
these Lords Ordinary only sat two days in 
the week. But there was another evil 
connected with this part of the system, 
and that was, the difficulty of filling up the 
places of these Judges. Great and power- 
ful as were the talents of the Bar of Scot- 
land, it certainly would not be found suffi- 
cient to supply the present number of 
Judges, at least upon the principle on which 
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reason from that of the possession of legal | 
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appointed to fill the Judicial situations of 
the country, and when only a few eminent 
lawyers were put upon the Bench; but 
since his right hon. friend had had the 
management of that department no such 
thing had occurred; and he repeated, that 
in the present mode of appointing the 
Judges, the Bar of Scotland would not af- 
ford the necessary number, without at least 
leaving that Bar in such a state that it 
ought not to be left, for there ought always 
to be men of such experience and learning 
as were qualified to advocate the causes of 
the lieges with due effect. No more, how- 
ever, than two Judges could be spared. 
There were now two divisions of the Court, 
consisting of four members each, and they 
would not admit of further reduction. 
Four had been the number of the Judges 
in the English Courts, and when the ex- 
periment was tried in Scotland it was found 
to answer there. Any further reduction, 
therefore, must be made out of the re- 
maining five. Now of these one was ap- 
pointed to determine on applications to 
stay the service of writs, a duty which re- 
quired the immediate operation of judicial 
authority. Those matters which were heard 
in the Courts of Equity here, were in Scot- 
land determined by one of the Lords Ordi- 
nary; such as interdicts, injunctions, and 
other questions immediately affecting the 
personal liberty and rights of the subject. 
Two of the Lords Ordinary attended each 
division of the Court. No more, therefore, 
than two of these Judges could be reduced, 
unless there was a total alteration in the 
formation of the Courts of Scotland, an 
alteration which that House certainly would 
not think of attempting in a country where 
the people were so well satisfied with the 
administration of justice, and where the 
question had been so fully discussed as 
this had been, by a Commission, composed 
of the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
of the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, of 
Mr. Justice Littledale, of Mr. Courtenay, 
Sir Samuel Shepherd, and Mr. Adam; by 
whom no such alteration had been deemed 
necessary. As he proposed to impose new 
duties upon the Lords of Session, so he 
should find it necessary to lengthen the 
period of their Session. He therefore 
submitted that one month ought to be 
added to their time of sitting. They now 
sat six months, with the exception of a 
small vacation at Christmas; of which, 
however, they had almost been deprived 
by the time now occupied in Civil and 
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Criminal Trials before a Jury. It must 
not be forgotten that the same Judges sat 
to decide upon both civil and criminal 
matters; and he regretted to be obliged to 
state that their business, in the latter de- 
partment, had much increased of late years. 
There were returns on the Table which 
shewed the amount of this increase. In 
the three years preceding 1810 the average 
number of criminal trials in the High Court 
of Justiciary at Edinburgh amounted to 
fourteen; on the Circuits the number was 
ninety-one, making a total of 105; while 
the average of the last three years shewed 
that the criminal trials in the High Court 
at Edinburgh amounted to ninety-three, 
and on the Circuits they reached as high as 
227, making a total of 320. When there 
were so many criminal trials, the House 
would perceive that a considerable portion 
of the time of the Judges must be devoted 
to this purpose, for the trials of criminals 
in Scotland were conducted in a different 
manner from the same trials in this country. 
Not only were Counsel allowed to the pri- 
soner, but as it was a fixed principle in 
the Scotch law that more than one witness 
was necessary to prove a criminal charge, 
a considerable space of time was often em- 
ployed when only one witness could be 
procured to swear to the direct charge, in 
order to examine others as to the circum- 
stances which would be sufficient to make 
up for the want of the other witness. He 
should not go too far if he asserted that 
in addition to the six months occupied by 
trials in the Court of Session, one fortnight 
was devoted to each sitting on civil trials. 
Four weeks were employed in civil, two 
weeks in criminal cases, and the Circuit 
occupied six weeks, making a total of three 
months; and if to these was added the 
month of lengthened Session proposed by 
his Bill, the House would see that out of 
the year the Judges were only allowed two 
months’ leisure. Even that time, however, 
was not a time of leisure; for, from the 
course of proceeding in the Courts, from 
the circumstance of the pleadings being 
all in writing, and requiring to be studied 
at home, the Judges were, in reality, during 
a great part of these two months occupied 
in preparing for the trials that were after- 
wards to come before them; so that, in 
fact, they would only have the time abso- 
lutely necessary for men of their age to 
enjoy that relaxation that was necessary to 
fit them for the discharge of their active 
duties. He was glad to say that he was 
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now hastening toa close; but there was 
still a further subject of reduction which 
he had to notice. He referred to the office 
of Lord Justice-general of Scotland, the 
duties of whose office he proposed to trans- 
fer to the Lord President of the Court of 
Session. That noble person (for the office 
was held by the Duke of Montrose) was 
the practical head of the Criminal Judges 
of Scoiland. The noble Duke might, if he 
so pleased (but he had never done so), go 
down to Scotland, and assume the chief 
authority in the Criminal Courts there. 
The House would agree with him that 
there was nothing so unfitting as that an 
individual, not educated to the law, should 
possess all the chief power of administering 
the criminal law of the country. It was 
proper, therefore, that this office should 
cease, and that the authority belonging to 
it should be transferred to other hands. 
It was now in fact a sinecure, and a sine- 
cure meant an office to which no duty, but 
a large salary, was attached. In trans- 
ferring the office, as he proposed to do, 
they would act upon an exactly opposite 
principle ; for they would impose a large 
duty, but accompany it by no grant of any 
salary whatever. It was quite impossible 
that the Lord Justice Clerk could discharge 
the whole of the duties that would thus 
devolve upon him; and he had accordingly 
joined with him, for their due performance, 
the Lord President, who was to undertake 
a part of them. Before he proceeded to 
the last Court to which this Bill would 
apply, he wished to state that he thought 
he had shown that the Lord Justice Clerk 
and the Lord President would have ample 
occupation. They must be well acquainted 
with every case, as the country looked es- 
pecially to their opinions. When once 
the union, of which he had spoken, was 
completed, and the country became more 
acquainted with the nature of the Trial by 
Jury, and its advantages, he was confident 
that the number of civil cases would be 
increased, while the criminal business 
would not be diminished. It remained for 
him only to advert to the Court of Exche- 
quer, the origin of which in Scotland might 
be traced back upwards of 400 years. This 
was the oldest of all the Courts we knew 
in Scotland, and indeed from its nature 
must be so in every country—the Exche- 
quer would be almost coeval with the his- 
tory of taxation. By the Act of Union it 
had been preserved to Scotland, with the 
same powers as the Court of Exchequer of 
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England, and it received its particular 
shape principally from an Act of Queen 
Anne. So anxious were the framers of the 
Union to preserve the jurisdiction over 
revenue cases in the Exchequer, that they 
distinctly recognized its authority; and the 
Articles of Union themselves, with unusual 
particularity, set out the precise amount 
of revenue derived in Scotland from the 
Customs and Excise, at that period. By 
the 15th Article it appeared that the 
whole amount of the receipts in the Cus- 
toms’ department was 30,000/., and the 
whole amount of the receipts in the Excise 
Department was 33,500/., making in the 
whole, 63,5007. Since that date the pro- 
duce of the Customs and Excise had in- 
creased in a remarkable degree. It was as 
follows :— 
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wees £1,376,000 
2,839,000 


Customs.... +++. 
Excise 


Making a total of £4,215,000 


If then it was thought, at the date of the 
Union, that a Court of Exchequer was 
necessary to Scotland, it could not now 
probably be disputed that that necessity 
was not diminished. At the same time, 
under the existing arrangements, it had 
been found by Government, after the 
fullest inquiry, that the number of Judges 
of the Exchequer might be reduced with- 
out disadvantage. Those Judges were 
formerly four Puisne Barons, besides a 
Chief Baron ; but about nine years since 
the number had been lessened to three 
Puisne Barons, and a Chief Baron. It 
was now proposed to abolish two more of 
the Puisne Barons, so as to reduce the 
Court to one Puisne Baron, and the Chief 
Baron. He contended that the business 
of this department could not properly be 
confided to one individual, however com- 
petent; and he thought it would be ad- 
mitted that two were the smallest number 
of Judges that the Court ought to consist 
of. If one Judge were absent from acci- 
dent or illness, there would still remain an- 
other to discharge the duties of the situa- 
tion; whereas, if only one Judge were 
provided, no such resource would be left. 
In order to provide against contingencies, 
a clause could be introduced to enable the 
Chief Baron and Puisne Baron to call to 
their assistance one of the Judges of the 
Court of Session. He was prepared to 
expect that some hon. Member would ar- 
gue that the Court of Exchequer in Scot- 
land might be entirely abolished; he in- 
VOL. XXIII. 
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sisted, on the contrary, Scotland was enti- 
tled to a Court of Exchequer in some 
shape or other, even if some grounds 
could be shown why it ought not to exist ; 
she had a just claim, by the terms of the 
Act of Union, that her Court of Exche- 
quer should not be wholly abolished. He 
made this assertion with confidence, and 
with some knowledge of the subject, hav- 
ing for eleven long years attended that 
Court, and argued every case there under 
discussion before the Lord Chief Baron, 
Sir Samuel Shepherd, that most learned 
and enlightened lawyer. He maintained, 
also, that to throw the business of the Ex- 
chequer into the Court of Session, would 
not only be most inexpedient but most 
unjust ; neither would it produce any 
saving of expense, if that were the object, 
inasmuch as additional labour could not 
be thrown upon individuals without addi- 
tional emolument. In such a change, no 
advantages that he could contemplate 
would by any means counterbalance the 
disadvantages. He was happy to say, and 
no doubt the House would be happy to 
hear, that he had arrived at the close of 
his explanation; he had endeavoured to 
point out, as clearly and as succinctly as 
he could, the different alterations he pro- 
posed to make; but he was aware that he 
had been necessarily led into some minute 
and tedious details. He believed that all 
who heard him would bear him out in the 
opinion, that the changes were calculated 
to promote the due administration of jus- 
tice in Scotland; he was prepared to de- 
fend them upon that score, and if they 
were not so defensible, he, for one, was 
ready to abandon them, for considerations 
of expense in such a case were entirely 
secondary and inferior. [t could not, how- 
ever, be disputed, that if these beneficial 
reforms were attended also with a saving 
of the public money, it was an additional 
recommendation, and that saving might 
be stated as follows :— 

In the Jury Court the saving would be.. £11,000 





In the salary of the Judge Admiral .... 800 

In the salaries of three Judges in the 
Commissary Court ceceeseseeceees - 1,800 
In the salary of the Justice General.... 2,000 

In the salaries of two Judges of the Court 
OL CUMON his: id is:63dSieresieeeis See a ere 4,000 

In the salaries of two Judges of the Court 
of Exchequer...... O6:00:8Cleesieices +e. 4,000 
£23,600 


In a pecuniary point of view, therefore, 

the gain to the country would not be in- 

considerable ; and it would also be ob- 
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vious, that by this arrangement the Go- 
vernment would sustain a loss of patron- 
age, and that not eventual, but immedi- 
ate: in fact, in some respects, it might’ be 
even said tohave been forestalled. Eighteen 
high officers were to be abolished, all con- 
nected with the Bar of Scotland—that 
most influential body, whom, if Ministers 
were anxious to maintain their popularity, 
they ought by every means to conciliate. 
That object would certainly not be accom- 
plished by the plan he now proposed ; and 
he might say that he knew that in the part 
of the kingdom with which he was best 
acquainted, this part of the measure 
would not be well received; the state of 
the public mind there, was materially dif- 
ferent from the state of the public mind 
here; but he trusted that when the real 
merits of the Bill were understood, the 
good sense of the people of Scotland 
would enable them to value the proposed 
changes at their real worth. At present 
they reprobated all changes in the judi- 
cial system; and he was aware that some 
part of the odium attending this measure 
must rest upon himself. Of this, how- 
ever, he was quite sure—-and it afforded 
him great satisfaction—that nobody in 
Scotland or out of it would question the 
purity of his motives; they might disap- 
prove of the new system, but they would 
be convinced that his only wish was, to 
benefit his country ; they must, indeed, be 
short-sighted who thought he could pos- 
sibly be actuated by any but the most dis- 
interested intentions. He trusted that 
the measure would be followed by all the 
benefits anticipated, and that it would re- 
flect upon the Government the just de- 
gree of credit due to its exertions and its 
wishes to improve the administration of 
justice. After thanking the House for 
the patience with which it had listened, 
the learned Lord moved for leave to bring 
in “A Bill for uniting the Benefits of 
Jury Trial in Civil Causes with the ordi- 
nary Jurisdiction of the Court of Session, 
and for making certain other Alterations 
and Reductions in the Judicial Establish- 
ments of Scotland.” 

The Question was put from the Chair. 

Sir Michael Shaw Stewart said, al- 
though he could not but regret the delay 
that had taken place since notice was first 
given for the introduction of this bill—a 
delay that could not but be inconvenient 
to the Lord Advocate himself, and to all 
the Members connected with Scotland, as 
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well as displeasing to the people of Scot- 
land, who are so deeply interested in this 
Bill, yet he must confess that he had heard 
with much satisfaction the details as far as 
they went, and as he understood them, of 
the bill as now proposed to be introduced 
by his learned friend, the Lord Advocate, 
who, he must say, had upon all occasions 
within his experience always shown much 
candour and readiness iu promoting any 
measure of public improvement that he 
felt himself, in the exercise of his great 
official responsibility, justified in con- 
senting to. But there was something so 
new and so liberal in the proposed im- 
provements and curtailments in the sys- 
tem and expenditure of the administration 
of the law in Scotland, that he could not 
but mainly attribute them to the enlight- 
ened mind of his right hon. friend the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, in conjunction with the noble and 
learned Lord at the head of the adminis- 
tration of justice in this country; and 
under this conviction, he could not help 
expressing an anxious hope, that when the 
multiplied and important public claims 
that pressed so heavily upon his right hon. 
friend would allow him leisure to look 
more and more into the details of the 
courts of law in Scotland, that he would 
be disposed to feel the incumbent pro- 
priety of carrying the effects of his salu- 
tary revision considerably beyond the 
scope of the Bill now before the House; 
and he could assure him (and he wished 
to speak with becoming moderation on the 
subject, and with sincere veneration for 
the institutions of his own country, and 
for the able and excellent individuals who 
preside over them), yet. he could assure 
his right hon. friend, that he would have 
for his recompense the gratitude of the 
people of Scotland, for it was a revision 
that in some important respects was, he 
believed, much required. Without pre- 
suming to enter at present, prematurely 
and imperfectly as he must always under 
any circumstances do, into the details of the 
Bill, he might be permitted to say that he 
thought there could be but one opinion as 
to the great advantage of promoting the 
extension of Trial by Jury in Scotland ; for 
although, limited as it had hitherto been to 
a separate court, its benefits may have ap- 
peared doubtful to some, yet when it be- 
comes co-extensive and united with the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Session in all 
civil causes, as he understood it to be the 
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object of this Bill to make it, its beneficial | 
effects in shortening the length, and 
thereby diminishing the expense, as well 
as in giving more exactness and certainty | 
to the proceedings of the courts of law, | 
would, he was persuaded, be speedily and 
gratefully experienced; and he trusted 
that these benefits of Trial by Jury 
would not be limited to the Court of Ses- 
sion, but that, in conformity with a very 
general wish among the people of Scot- 
land, it would be found expedient and just 
to extend it to every provincial Sheriff 
Court in that part of the kingdom. Asa 
very effectual means of reducing the great 
expense of law proceedings in Scotland, 
not included in the Bill, but to which he 
would entreat the particular attention of 
the right hon. the Secretary of State, and 
the Lord Advocate, viz. a revision of the 
Fees to Clerks of Courts, which were, he be- 
lieved, a ceaseless source of heavy expense 
to every litigant in Scotland. These fees 
were, he was aware, regulated and sanc- 
tioned by the Court of Session ; and it 
was for this very reason that he asked his 
right hon. friend to take them under his 
own immediate revision; for he was con- 
vinced of his sincere desire, as he forcibly 
expressed it in his able statement on a 
former night in developing the proposed 
law reforms, to make justice as cheap and 
also as expeditious as possible; and he 
had indeed given substantial and bene- 
ficial proofs of the sincerity of that de- 
sire, and of his great ability to carry it 
into effect. Perhaps the House would 
permit him to read a part of a letterhe had 
received, among others, from a most re- 
spectable and experienced professional 
gentleman in Edinburgh, as it would con- 
vey some information on the subject much 
more concisely than he could relate it:— 
‘“‘ The first improvement in the Court of 
Session, and the one which would dimi- 
nish expense most, would be to abolish all 
fees to Clerks of Court, and let Govern- 
ment pay the salaries of the necessary 
Clerks as well as of the Judges. If this 
were done, it would not cost above one- 
fourth for Clerks of what it does at pre- 
sent. The six principal Clerks and _ six 


Depute Clerks of Session are nearly sine- 
cures, and for them the litigants are charged 
with a fee-fund of about 9,000/. a-year. 
There is a second fee-fund for fifteen 
Lords’ Clerks, whose fees were introduced 
by Sir Islay Campbell, and cost the liti- 


Then there are 
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closet-keepers, extractors, &c. all paid by 
fees on every step of procedure in the 
Court, so as to cost the litigants upwards 
of 20,0002. for Clerks of Court. If Go- 
vernment were to remodel the Clerks, 


they could get the business better done 


for about 5,0002. or 6,0002, They might 
continue as much of the fee-fund as 
would pay the present Clerks till they die 
out. The expense of litigation isso great, 
that it soon exceeds the amount of the 
sum in dispute, if it be of moderate 
amount; and it becomes often better to 
acquiesce in an unjust demand than incur 
the risk and expense of a law-suit. There 
seems no reason why the litigants should 
be taxed to pay the Clerks of Court more 
than the Judges; and Government have 
set the example in the Jury Court, where 
they pay all the Clerks. If they were to 
new model the Clerks, and fix moderate 
salaries for no more than are absolutly ne- 
cessary, they would confer a great benefit 
on the country at a very moderate cost to 
Government.” He would only beg to add, 
that whether Government would consent 
to pay the fees of Court or not, he trusted 
the result of a revision would be, a great 
reduction of these fees, and a greater re- 
duction of the Clerks than was proposed 
by the bill before the House. There was 
another point to which he must advert, and 
not mentioned in the Bill, yet entailing 
great expense and greater inconvenience 
on the people of Scotland, and he hoped 
the learned Lord would give his immedi- 
ate consideration to it—he meant the 
cumbrous and multifarious forms of deeds 
and writings at present in use for the 
transmission of heritable property from 
one individual to another, and for mort- 
gaging the same. He was convinced that 
the good sense of the country at large, 
and he believed the majority of the 
learned profession, were impatient to have 
these forms superseded by forms drawn in 
simple and precise terms, and divested of 
all that technical tautology which leads, 
from the mere inaccuracy of clerks ina 
single word in copying these complicated 
forms, to consequences the most serious 
and severe. He trusted that the learned 
Lord would yield to the general feeling of 
Scotland, and would bring in a bill to 
abolish altogether infeoffments and seisins, 
and enact that the deeds of transfer of 
heritable property and heritable securities 
be publicly registered in their stead, letting 
the regulated fees of seisins be paid on 
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these deeds, so protecting the invested 
interests, and he trusted also, thus muffling, 
if not altogether arresting, any opposi- 
tion to this great improvement from the 
principal keeper of seisins and all his sub- 
ordinates. He thought that the practice 
of introducing into many recent Acts of 
Parliament condensed forms of writing for 
the purchase of land for rail-roads, canals, 
&c. and for borrowing money on the credit 
of these, afforded a direct and useful pre- 
cedent for what he had ventured to suggest. 
He believed that bequests left to public 
bodies and heritable institutions were 
worded in very concise terms, which were 
held to be binding on executors, and to 
be good in law; and if he were not mis- 
taken, the largest mercantile transactions 
were securely completed, simply by an in- 
voice and a bill of exchange. It seemed, 
therefore, very hard and absurd to his un- 
professional mind, that land should be the 
only species of property that in its trans- 
mission should not enjoy the great benefit 
of concise and secure forms. But he was 
persuaded that his learned friend must 
feel the necessity of an alteration in this 
respect, and he trusted he would, with 
his usual liberality, undertake and effect 
it. There was one other point to which 
he would beg leave at present to allude, 
and as it was one of heavy expense and 
complaint among the people of Scotland, 
he should feel that he was not doing his 
duty were he to omit it on this occasion : 
he alluded to the high rate of Writers’ 
charges. ‘These charges were a heavy tax 
on all the property of Scotland, and he 
called upon his hon. friends, the repre- 
sentatives and gentlemen of Scotland, to 
refute or confirm what he now stated ; and 
he begged to say, that he made this state- 
ment with all due respect for that able 
and intelligent body of gentlemen, the 
Writers to the Signet of Scotland. He 
blamed not them, for these fees were, 
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he understsod, regulated and sanctioned | 


by the Court of Session, and that being 
the case, he felt that he ought not, asa 
trustee of the people’s money, to consent 
to any augmentation to the salaries of 
these controlling judges, until he had re- 
ceived some assurance from the learned 
Lord that there should be a revision and 
reduction of these charges of which he 
complained in the name of the people of 
Scotland. And abundant reason the peo- 
ple had to seek every possible reduction 
of legal expense; for the sum annually 
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consumed by law, in all its gradations, 
shapes, and varieties, in Scotland, was, he 
believed, truly enormous. Leaving to other 
opportunities, and to abler and more expe- 
rienced minds, the more serious duty of 
going into the details of this Bill, and 
suggesting such amendments as might be 
thought practically advisable,——and many 
such, he trusted, would be matured and 
adopted on this most vitally important 
measure for Scotland—he would only at 
present beg leave further to express his 
unfeigned respect for the very able and 
distinguished individuals that now pre- 
sided in the courts of law in Scotland. 
He believed the bench altogether never 
was more ably filled; and the truly effi- 
cient Judges of the outer House—all of 
whom were, he believed, appointed by his 
right hon. friend (and their appointment 
reflected the highest credit upon him), 
have given great and general satisfaction 
in the country. And it was because the 
Judges were so efficient that he rejoiced to 
see, by ‘the provisions of this bill—al- 
though he would have liked it better had 
the number of Judges been reduced to 
twelve—yet he rejoiced to see that, hence- 
forth, Scotland was likely to derive a 
fuller and a juster share of benefit from the 
labours, the learning, and the talents of 
the eminent persons who now adminis- 
tered her laws [cheers]. 

Sir G. Warrender said, unless the effect 
of the present measure were to produce a 
considerable improvement and reduction 
in the judicial establishments of Scotland, 
he should be the last man to concur in its 
adoption. But he thought it would be 
beneficial as far as it went, and felt grate- 
ful for it. “He fully concurred in what 
had fallen from the hon. Baronet on the 
subject of Fees: he himself had received 
communications, stating that the middle 
classes in Scotland were frequently de- 
terred from applying for justice in conse- 
quence of the enormous amount of fees. 
The salaries to clerks derived from fees 
amounted to 24,000/. a year. Another 
system with regard to fees should be 
adopted, and the clerk, instead of being 
paid by fees as at present, should be 
remunerated in a different manner. There 
was no point which the people of Scot- 
land were more desirous of having altered 
than this, for the extent of the Clerks’ 
fees in Scotland amounted in many cases 
almost to a denial of justice. He did 
not quite concur with the learned Lord in 
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patronage relinquished by Government in 
the present Bill, because, in his opinion, 
judicial appointments ought never to be 
made the subject of patronage. Such 
had been once the case, but the practice 
was now changed, and public opinion 
would not allow it. It had been said that 
the Scotch bar had been exhausted by the 
existing judicial appointments, and he 
thought he could point out to the learned 


Lord ten or twelve individuals now at the | 


bar well qualified to fill the situation of 
Judges. Heconcurred entirely with what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough on a former occasion-— 
that men might be found in the middle 
classes of the Scotch bar fully competent 
to act in a judicial capacity; and it was 
to be observed in confirmation, that two of 
the Judges, whose decisions had given 
most satisfaction, had not enjoyed prac- 
tice to the extent of 800/. a year at the 
time they were appointed. The measure, 
as far as it went, was good, and he, there- 
fore, thought that they ought to be grate- 
ful to the Government for having adopted 
it. It was a plan that had for many years 
been suggested, and he had the fullest ex- 
pectation that it would be found in every 
respect to succeed. They were all agreed, 
he believed, that it was proper to decrease 
the number of Judges, and he hoped that 
question would be discussed on its own 
merits, and without any reference to any 
proposition for increasing the salaries of 
those who remain. His right hon. friend 
(the Lord Advocate) had stated, that 
though the Judges were now employed 
six months, their work would be increased. 
He had also stated that fresh labours were 
to be added by the Admiralty and Con- 
sistorial Courts, and by the Jury Court 
being united to the Court of Session. 


With respect to the Consistorial Court, | 


his right hon. friend has answered him- 
self, because he had himself stated that 
all the important cases in the Consistorial 
Court came by appeal before the Court of 
Session. But before the House entered 
into the supposition that the labours of 
these Judges were to be increased, it 
would be as well to look at what their 
duties now were. By the statute they 
were required to sit 114 days in the year; 
but how many hours in those days did 
they sit? Sometimes not more than one 
hour, and he believed that if he took the 
average at three hours, he should make a 
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If they took their 
| present labour at 300 hours in the year, 
| he believed that, with the proposed addi- 
| tions, it would not amount to more than 
' 438 hours in the year. His right hon. 
| friend had also stated, that the office of 
Justice-general, which was now a sinecure, 
was to become, by the new arrangement, 
an office of business, but without a salary. 
He believed, from what had been said on 
a former occasion, that it was the under- 
standing of Parliament, that at the ex- 
piration of the existing interest, the office 
was to be abolished, and he therefore 
thought that the giving this office to the 
Lord President was unnecessary. At the 
same time he was ready to admit, that 
crime was unfortunately on the increase in 
Scotland, though he nevertheless thought 
that the six criminal Judges were fully 
sufficient to discharge all the duties con- 
sequent upon that increase. His right 
hon. friend, in the course of his speech, 
had stated the history of the Court of 
Session pretty fully, as it was constituted 
in the year 1537, but he had omitted one 
point of information which, in these times 
of general distress, was of general interest. 
When James 5th had instituted the Court 
of Session, at that period it was observ- 
able that he neither imposed a tax on the 
people for its support, nor exacted any 
fees from the suitors of the Court. In- 
stead of this, he applied to the Pope, who 
in this instance acted the part of the re- 
former, and with his consent he applied 
some of the ecclesiastical revenues of Scot- 
land for the purpose of discharging the 
salaries of the officers of the Court. Since 
that time the expense incurred by this 
Court had gradually increased ; though, as 
he had stated before, he felt grateful for 
what the Government had shown itself 
disposed to do, yet he could not express 
himself satisfied with even that amount of 
reduction. Since the year 1799 the whole 
establishment of that Court had more than 
doubled. In making this statement, he 
would not go to the year 1797, nor by 
that means into the whole questioa of the 
currency, but, at all events, he would 
venture to state, that the whole expendi- 
ture of that establishment had increased 
120 per cent since the year 1799. By 
returns which were in his possession—and 
which, though they were not on the Table 
of the House, might be, if they were 
moved for—it appeared that the whole 
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Scotland for judicial and civil service, 
from the 5th January 1828 to the 5th 
January 1829, was 176,4761., to which 
24,7002. were to be added as fees paid to 
the Clerks of Court by the suitors, which 
made a total of upwards of 201,000/. 
Nor was this all, for in addition to those 
sums there was a number of those officers 
to which the suitors paid considerable 
sums in the shape of fees; and with re- 
gard to the Court of Session, the increase 
had been from 18,1002. to 37,300/., which, 
as he had already stated, was more than 
double. Now he believed, that though 
nothing had been said upon the subject, it 
was well understood that the present mea- 
sure would be followed up by one pro- 
posing to increase the salary of the Scotch 
Judges. He therefore thought, consi- 
dering that the additional work proposed 
was not so great as had been imagined, 
and that the prices of all things now had 
so much fallen, that it was out of the 
question to consent to such an increase. 
If the returns to landed property were com- 
pared with the salary of the Judges in 
Scotland, it would be found that the Judge 
was now 1,000/. a year better than the 
Landholder, in reference to the amount of 
the emoluments of the Judge in 1810, and 
the income from land in the same year. 
An estate which produced 2,000/. a year 
in 1810, produced now only from 1,0002. 
to 1,300/. a year. It would be but fair 
and candid, therefore, on his part to state, 
that whenever a measure was brought 
forward to increase the salary of the Judges 
he should strenuously oppose it—not that 
he had any wish to embarrass or perplex 
the Government, but because he thought 
that, in justice to the pockets of the 
people, he was bound to set his face against 
such a course. With regard to the Court 
of Exchequer, he was ready to admit that 
a great reduction there, was not to be ex- 
pected. There was no doubt but that 
that Court ought to be maintained, for it 
was most useful in its operations; and 
though he was disposed to say that a 
general revision as to salaries was not an 
unfit thing, yet he did not so much wish 
to push that point to the Court of Ex- 
chequer; though, if additional labours 
were to be imposed upon the Judges of 
that Court, he thought that they would be 
fully compensated by allowing them to re- 
main at the really increased salaries which 
they had already got. Having said thus 
much, he would not detain the House any 
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longer, but would reserve any further re- 
marks he had to make to the period when 
the details should be more before the 
House. He had only, in conclusion, to 
beg that the Lord Advocate would seri- 
ously consider the fee-fund. No tax could 
be more heavy than that which produced 
a denial of justice, and of such a nature 
was this. 

Mr. Fergusson said, he should abstain at 
the present moment from giving any opi- 
nion on most of the subjects that had been 
brought before the House by the learned 
Lord; for, unlearned as he was in the laws 
of his country—he meant Scotland—he 
should like to be better acquainted with 
the opinions of professional men before he 
hazarded hisown. He was capable, how- 
ever, of forming an opinion of the Lord 
Advocate, and he begged to say that no 
one could doubt that the motives of that 
learned Lord were as pure and as 
honourable as his exertions were praise- 
worthy. At the same time he might 
observe, that he could hardly conceive 
of any form of case, in aid of which the 
trial by twelve jurymen as to points of 
fact, would not be most useful: he there- 
fore thought that it was worthy the atten- 
tion of the learned Lord to consider 
whether these trials should be confined to 
the presidency of two Judges only, as it 
could not be denied that many of the other 
Judges were quite competent to the task of 
presiding over a jury trial. With respect 
to the reduction of the Court of Admi- 
ralty, he thought that that might safely be 
accomplished, as the causes that came 
before that Court might as well be tried 
by the Sheriff or the Court of Session ; 
and, indeed, with respect to maritime cases, 
it was much more fit that they should come 
before the last-mentioned Court. With 
respect to the alterations in the Ecclesi- 
astical Court he was not so well satisfied, 
as he thought that two Judges ought to be 
left there in order to give them a jurisdic- 
tion. He did not think that the Judges of 
the Court of Session any more than the 
Judges of Westminster-hall, could try and 
determine ecclesiastical causes as well as 
men who had been trained in that parti- 
cular department. He did not think that 
questions of marriage, divorce, and legiti- 
macy, could be safely transferred to such 
Judges. He, for one, could not agree in 
the proposition laid down by the learned 
Lord, that they ought to check litigation 
by adding to theexpense; and as long as 
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the law of Scotland permitted divorce 
without application to Parliament, he 
thought that it ought to be as open to the 
poor as to the rich. Unfortunately such 
was not the case in this country,—but that 
was no reason for extending the same mea- 
sure of injustice to Scotland. The legiti- 
macy of his children was as important to 
the poor man as it was to the rich man; 
and he could see no reason for distinguish- 
ing between poverty and wealth in such a 
case. Now in the Consistorial Court the 
expense to the suitor was not more than | 
102. or 15/., while in the Court of Session | 
the expense would be not less than 541. | 
But the learned Lord had put it upon the | 
footing that all divorce cases were open to | 
collusion. Even if this were so, the Court | 
did all in its power to prevent that collu- | 
sion, and in so doing discharged its duty. 
The learned Lord knew that an oath, 
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pied? So far from it, there were a vast 
variety of legal proceedings, which, by the 
time they came before the Judges, assumed 


- a most voluminous shape, and every word 


of which was to be read by those learned 
persons before they could safely come to a 
conclusion as to their judgment. These 
documents formed the “record” which 
came before them, and was very unlike 
what was usually called the “record” in 
England. The principal occupation of 
the Judges of the Court of Session, there- 
fore, was out of Court; and if they sat 
only a few hours a day in Court, that did 
not prove that they had little to do. He 
therefore thought that he was safely war- 
ranted in saying that those Judges in Scot- 
land had full as much employment and 
labour as the Puisne Judges of this country. 
Looking to the extent to which the Judges 
in Scotland laboured, and to the fact, that 
they gave up their whole time to the duties 


denying collusion, was administered in the | 
most solemn manner to parties applying | of their office—looking, too, at the sacri- 
for divorce in Scotland; and the learned | fice they generally made, in giving up 
Lord also knew, that if collusion could be | large incomes as barristers, he thought 
subsequently proved, the sentence and all ; that their salaries ought to be increased. 








the proceedings were null and void. There 
was no such precaution in this country. 
He should be inclined to reduce the num- 
ber of the Judges of the Consistorial Court | 
to two; but he was not at present prepared 
to agree that the Court should be abolish- 
ed. With respect to the office of Justice- 
general, it was one which reflected dis- 
credit on every Government that had sup- 
ported it. It was the patronage with 
which previous Governments could not 
afford to part. He, however, sincerely 
believed that that was not the object of 
the present Government, but that, as far 
as they could venture, they were willing to 
steer a more patriotic course; and he 
therefore trusted that this night that office 
would be abolished for ever. As to the 
reduction of the number of Judges, that 
would of course depend upon whether the 
proposed number could transact the busi- 
ness. He was not competent to form an 
opinion on this subject. With respect to 
the Court of Exchequer, he thought no 
further reduction than that proposed could 
be made in it, if the Court were to exist 
at all. The hon. Baronet who had pre- 
ceded him had endeavoured to give the 
House an account of the number of hours 
during which the Lords of Session were 
employed. It might be very true that the 
Judges were in Court for those hours only, 





but was that all the time they were occu- 





This was his deliberate opinion; and when- 
ever the question came before the House, 
he should support a motion for increasing 
their salaries. 

Mr. Home Drummond said, he could 
not give a silent vote on that occasion ; 
the measures now brought forward were 
so much in accordance with those he had 
recommended last session, that he should 
give them his cordial support. It gave 
him great satisfaction to see those mea- 
sures introduced; and he thought they 
reflected the highest credit on his hon. 
and learned friend and the right hon. 
Secretary of State. They could not justly 
be charged with being rash innovations, 
for almost all of them had been under dis - 
cussion for half a century. Upwards of 
forty years ago the three points of divid- 
ing the Court of Session, of introducing 
into it trial by jury, and reducing the 
number of Judges, had been recommended 
in a very able pamphlet, by a Judge of 
that Court, the late Lord Swinton, than 
whom no man ever wrote from a more 
sincere desire to discover the truth, or 
more uninfluenced by every other con- 
sideration than the public good. The 
measures introduced by his hon. and 
learned friend, however, had met with so 
much approbation in the House, that he 
did not think it necessary to enter into 
any arguments to enforce their claims to 
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support. There was only one point to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who spoke last had objected, on which 
he would say a few words. Every part of 
the measures had met with that hon. 
Member’s approbation, except the abo- 
lition of the Commissary Court, and his 
objection to the abolition of that Court 
was, that the Judges of the Court of Ses- 
sion were not so well qualified to decide 
the peculiar description of cases now de- 
cided by the Commissaries as judges more 
particularly conversant in that department 
of the law. But the hon. and learned 
Member seemed to have forgotten that the 
Judges of the Court of Session received 
all the most important decisions of the 
Commissaries, and if they were capable 
of deciding them on appeal, they must be 
presumed to understand them in the first 
instance. He thought there was no doubt 
of the propriety of giving this juris- 
diction to the Court of Session. He was 
sorry to differ from the learned Lord in his 
view of the Scotch Court of Exchequer ; 
the Barons of that Court had two de- 
scriptions of duties to perform, which he 
thought it improper to have united in the 
same bond. They had not only their Ju- 
dicial duties, but also the duties of Lords 
of the Treasury, and such duties as are 
discharged in England by the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests. This was 
a bad arrangement, and the latter ought 
not to continue united to the Judicial 
Office. The former did not occupy much 
of their time, and were chiefly such causes 
as were daily disposed of without diffi- 
culty by the English magistrates at their 
ordinary Sessions of the Peace. He 
thought one: or two of the Lords of Ses- 
sion might be employed to hear causes in 
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the Court of Exchequer without inter- | 


fering in the least with their other duties, 
The argument of the learned Lord against 
the abolition of this Court was chiefly 
founded onthe Union, which he had been 
accustomed, from the use he had seen made 
of it in that House, to consider as a last 
resource in a bad cause. The learned 
Lord had no objection to remove the Ad- 
miralty Court, but the argument drawn 
from the Treaty of Union was as strong in 
favour of the Admiralty Court as in favour 
of the Court of Exchequer. The great 
object of that part of the Treaty of Union, 
was, he believed, to prevent the Adminis- 
tration of Justice being removed from 


Scotland to England, The people of 
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| Scotland were afraid that their Courts 
| might be removed, and therefore it was 
| provided, that ‘ the Administration of 
Justice should not be taken from them, 
and given to others,” in what they con- 
sidered a foreign country. It was stipu- 
lated that there should be a Court of Ex- 
chequer at Edinburgh, but it was not sti- 
pulated that Judges who had other duties 
to discharge, should not also discharge 
the Judicial duties of the Exchequer as 
well as those of the Admiralty and Com- 
missary Court; and the Lords of Session 
would not find the Judicial duties of the 
Exchequer any great addition to their 
labours. He concurred in what had been 
said as to the Fees of Courts, and expenses 
of Law proceedings, and of conveyances 
of landed property. But he did not think 
it expedient, even independently of the 
burden it would throw upon the country, 
that clerks and other inferior officers should 
be entirely paid by salaries. The same 
principle did not apply here as in the case 
of Judges, as to whom he was happy to 
say, there was not one in Scotland, from 
the highest to the lowest, who had any 
| thing to do with Fees, or with the sale of 
| Offices, excepting only one instance of the 
_ latter, which would soon be abolished by 
_ the measures now in progress. He agreed, 
however, that it was highly desirable that 
| the Fees of Court and of the practitioners, 
should be revised, and he hoped the sub- 
ject would meet with due consideration. 
He should only add that the grounds on 
| which he had urged the postponement of 
the question of Salaries last year, being 
‘removed by the Motion of the learned 
| Lord, he considered himself pledged to 
give that measure his support, when it 
| should come before the House. 
| Colonal Lindsay was understood also 
| to approve of the measures, but to dissent 
from the objections which had been made 
to increasing the Judges’ salary. He did 
| not believe that the rent of land in Scot- 
iland had fallen 40-per-cent; and when- 
| ever the proposition to increase the Judges’ 
| salaries came before the House, he should 
give it his strenuous support. The salary 
ought to be raised so as to tempt men of 
the highest talents to accept the office, 
and enable them to subsist like gentlemen 
while they devoted their time to the public 
service. He was anxious to see public 
men well paid. 
Mr. Hume was also anxious to see pub- 
lic men well paid, but he was afraid that 
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his rule for paying public men well differed 
from that of the hon. Member, There 
were, at present, he believed, but very few 
public officers who were not well paid; 
and should the Administration propose to 
increase the salaries of the Scotch Judges, 
they would act very unadvisedly. The 
test of a sufficient salary was, would it 
buy the best or sufficiently good services ? 
He should be prepared to show, when the 
question came before the House, that the 
Scotch Judges were amply paid. It had 
been already stated, and correctly stated, 
that the increase of expense in this de- 
partment had been greater than in any 
other. He congratulated the right hon. 
Gentleman on the measures introduced, 
and hoped they were only the beginning 
of improvements. When they were mak- 
ing professions of economy, however, and 
had these reductions in view, he must ex- 
press his surprise that they should have 
lately appointed a Lord Chief Baron, an 
appointment which was totally uncalled 
for. There was no man in England who 
more deserved the appointment than the 
present Lord Chief Baron; but if he were 
his own brother, he could not approve of 
the appointment. That act of the Minis- 
ters very much weakened his confidence 
in their expressions of economy: for at 
the very moment that they were making 
the strongest professions, they appointed 
a Chief Baron, knowing that they meant 
to reduce two of the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer. The duties of the Treasury 
which were performed in Scotland by the 
Barons of the Exchequer, were totally in- 
consistent with their character of Judges. 
Edinburgh had been brought within forty- 
eight hours of London; every other pub- 
lic department had been removed, and he 
did not know why the Treasury should 
not be removed. ‘The Barons of the Ex- 
chequer were at present chiefly employed 
in managing the business, and dispensing 
the patronage of the Crown. He in- 
treated the right hon. Gentleman to look 
at this matter for himself, and not take 
the opinion of the learned Lord. If he 
took the advice of some practical men, 
he was sure that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would take all the patronage of the 
Treasury out of the hands of the Barons 
of the Exchequer. All their judicial du- 
ties were very light, and might be done 
with ease; in fact, the duties of the Judges 
in Scotland were so light, that, unlike the 
English Judges, they mixed in all sorts of 
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business," and entered into various So- 
cieties. They were Directors and Ma- 
nagers of Infirmaries, Commissioners of 
Bridges and Gaols, Presidents of Public 
Charities, and members of the Royal 
Commission to inquire into Academical 
Instruction in Scotland. The hon. Mem- 
ber quoted the Edinburgh Almanack to 
show the different offices of this descrip- 
tion filled by the Scotch Judges. He did 
not find English Judges so engaged. The 
learned Gentleman, who had stated as a 
reason for augmenting the Judges’ salaries 
that they had a great deal to do, had for- 
gotten that in 1825, the labour of the 
Judges had been much diminished by the 
Act which regulated the Courts. The 
quantity they had now to read was not 
excessive, and was not a sufficient reason 
for augmenting their salaries. They had 
not more labour now than they had when 
their salary was 922/. each, and now they 
had 2,500/. ‘The fees demanded atten- 
tion, and the sum of 20,0002. now paid as 
fees was enormous. It made justice dear, 
which ought to be cheap. In conclusion, 
the hon. Member expressed his satisfac- 
tion with the measures proposed, but could 
not avoid regretting and blaming the ap- 
pointment of the Chief Baron. 

Mr. Secretary Peel was happy to find 
the system so good, that the hon. Member 
could find out nothing else to blame but 
that the Judges of Scotland mixed with 
other classes of society, and engaged in 
some other business. Among the em- 
ployments to which the learned Member 
objected was the being appointed on 
the Commission to inquire into Acade- 
mical Instruction; and he stated as an 
aggravated offence that they were the pre- 
sidents of charitable Institutions, and the 
Managers of Infirmaries. All the fault he 
could find with them was, that they mixed 
with their fellow citizens. The hon.Gentle- 
man said, that English Judges did not do 
such things; but he had sent for the Red 
Book, and on opening it at the Lying-in- 
Hospital, he found that Mr. Justice Park 
and Mr. Justice Gazelee were Vice-Presi- 
dents [honorary, said Mr. Hume}. He 
found that among the six Vice-Presidents 
of the Foundling Hospital, there were 
Lord Tenterden, Mr. Justice Gazelee, and 
Sir John Nicholl. 

Mr. Hume said, he could show that 
they went farther; some of them might 
be found amongst the Members of Select 
Vestries. 
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Mr. Peel resumed; the hon. Gentleman 
charged the Scotch Judges with addict- 
ing themselves to secular employments, 
and instituted comparisons between them 
and the English Judges, unfavourable to 
the former, and then he sought to aggra- 
vate the charge by saying that the Eng- 
lish Judges went a length the Scotch 
Judges had never been known to go. If 
that were really and seriously brought as 
a charge, and sustained in the manner 
which he had just described, he must be 
allowed to say that his experience afford- 
ed but few parallels to such a mode of 
patliamentary discussion. It was indeed 
new to him to hear it brought as matter of 
accusation against judicial persons, that 
they were found mixing in deeds of cha- 
rity with their fellow-citizens at large. 
The case of the English Judges, to which 
he had adverted, was certainly such as lay 
open to no reasonable objection; and he 
was quite satisfied that the hon. Member 
for Westminster, who sat opposite, could 
bear testimony to the benefits which their 
interference conferred upon the charities 
with which they were connected, It hap- 
pened that in Scotland some of them had 
been appointed Commissioners for the 
purpose of inquiring into the state of Aca- 
demical Education, and he should gladly 
learn what there was in the judicial office 
to unfit them for such a situation; and 
he might be allowed to add, that they de- 
served great credit for the willingness 
with which they undertook those duties, 
and the efficiency with which they dis- 
charged them. As to the immediate ob- 
ject of the present Motion, he should 
reserve to himself the right of addressing 
the House on it at some future occasion 
—possibly when it came to be discussed 
in the Committee. As he had a Motion 
of his own to bring on that night, he 
might be excused from then saying more. 

Mr. Hume, in explanation, said, that he 
did not find fault with the manner in 
which the right hon. Secretary had treated 
his argument, seeing that he was himself 
much in the habit of treating the reason- 
ings of his own opponents with quite as 
little ceremony ; but he hoped the House 
would allow him to re-state his argument 
in a manner that would protect it from 
the attack of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He instanced the way in which the Scotch 
Judges spent their leisure as a proof that 
they had too much idle time on their 
hands—or if not too much, that they had 
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plenty of leisure, and that the facility which 
they possessed of engaging in secular 
matters tended to produce amongst them 
an indifference respecting the performance 
of their Judicial duties—their attention 
was taken off from their Judicial employ- 
ments. 

Sir C. Forbes certainly thought it not 
fair that Scotch Judges should be kept at 
a salary of 2,500/., while the English 
Judges had 5,500/. As to the present 
Motion, it had his fullest support, for 
something like it had been brought for- 
ward by himself some years ago, at which 
time a sort of pledge was given that a 
measure like the present should obtain the 
support of his Majesty’s Government. 
He confessed he heard with much sur- 
prise the hon. Member opposite say so 
much to the disparagement of Scotland 
and of Scotch Functionaries. He could 
not have believed it possible that the hon. 
Member would have so endeavoured to 
lower Scotland in the estimation of his 
hearers. Scotland, in his opinion, was 
well entitled to the consideration and re- 
spect of the rest of the empire-—it paid as 
much taxes in proportion to its population 
as any other portion of the United King- 
dom. He regretted to say that of late 
years it had become too much the custom 
to press upon Scotland—its interests were 
by no means so well protected as formerly 
—the English and Irish Members in the 
Cabinet seemed to him quite to over- 
power the Scotchmen, and the conse- 
quences were, he thought, deeply injurious 
to the northern part of the island. The 
hon. Member then defended the Scotch 
system of jurisprudence, asserting that 
very rarely did it happen that an innocent 
man was condemned in any of the Crimi- 
nal Courts in Scotland. The vote he 
should give on the present occasion 
would be in perfect accordance with the 
whole tenour of his political life. He was 
not a man to be convinced in despite of 
his understanding, and he should always 
support Ministers when he thought their 
measures right and expedient. 

Mr. Maxwell said, that the people of 
Scotland would have reason to feel deeply 
indebted to Government for having lent 
their aid in bringing forward the present 
measure. No doubt there were those who 
would regard it with distrust and alarm— 
for some minds were so constituted that 
they could not help regarding every re- 
form as an innovation, and every change 
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as a deterioration. He thought the Go- 
vernment entitled to high praise for sup- 
porting a measure which tended to dimi- 
nish its own patronage. A reduction of 
the number of Scotch Judges could not 
be regarded otherwise than an exercise of 
self-denial, and a sacrifice on the part of 
the Government; and he hoped that the 
general feelings of the Members of that 
House, and of the country, would do them 
justice for the noble and better part they 
had enacted, rather doing what they con- 
ceived to be for the public good, than 
directing their conduct to the advance- 
ment of their private ends, 

The Solicitor General felt great pleasure 
at witnessing the introduction of the pre- 
sent measure. He wished to see the time 
of the Scotch Judges fairly occupied ; but 
it would be unjust towards them, and mis- 
chievous to the public, to overpower them 
with business, [t was not to be disputed 
that they, like all men, were entitled to that 
fair allowance of time for their domestic 
concerns, and for their amusements, he 
would add, which was alike just towards 
them and advantageous to the public, 
The salaries could never be such as would 
equal the sums obtained by the very high- 
est men at the Bar; but neither should 
the Judges be selected from the middle 
classes of the bar: the public ought to 
have the services of eminent men in the 
profession, and of the best lawyers, and 
that could not be had without liberal pay- 
ment. It was also important that not 
only should they live respectably, and in 
such a style as would command the re- 
spect of those whose interest they had 
to decide on, but they should possess 
such an income as would enable them 
to effect such savings as might place 
them above all anxiety with respect to 
their families, and enable them to devote 
themselves solely and exclusively to the 
duties of their s'tuation—giving themselves, 
head and heart, to the public service. He 
entirely approved of that part of the mea- 
sure which went to put an end to the 
Commissary Court; it would obviously be 
most convenient and advantageous to 
transfer its jurisdiction to a superior Court. 
Besides, by putting an end to that Court, 
the public service was relieved from the 
charge'of the various Officers and Ministers 
belonging to that Court. Something had 
been said of the Court of Exchequer in 
Scotland; he was not favourable to its 
abolition—it was the most ancient Court in 
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Scotland, and he thought that something 
was due to the feelings of the Scotch Na- 
tion. Many hon. Members of that House, 
who were natives of Scotland, had been 
heard to say that they would not stand 
upon the strict letter of the Actof Union 
in any case where what was proposed ap- 
peared to be for the public good: since, 
then, they acted upon the generous princi- 
ple and the wise principle of not too closely 
demanding an observance of the letter of 
the Act, it behoved the English portion of 
the Legislature to see that its spirit was 
in no case violated. Further, he thought it 
would be not at all conducive to the ends 
of public justice that the Revenue Laws 
should be administered in several courts. 
With respect to the recent appointment to 
the office of Chief Baron, he could not 
help reverting to it with extreme satisfac- 
tion, The right hon, Gentleman on whom 
that appointment was conferred, though 
always in opposition, was chosen by his 
Majesty’s Government to fill the office, 
and, as might be in the recollection of all 
who heard him, the appointment was re- 
ceived with universal cheers. Some ob- 
servations had been made upon the subject 
of patronage—but surely the House must 
see that in the present case there was 
nothing of corrupt or discreditable exercise 
of patronage. The bar naturally looked 
up, and so long as human nature remained 
what it was, would continue to look up to 
the Government, which had much to be- 
stow-—and would continue to look up to it, 
and be more or less subservient to its 
wishes, so long as hopes of preferment 
could reasonably be cherished, and the pa- 
tronage so producing submission might all 
the while be exercised with the most perfeet 
correctness; for so Jong as the matter re- 
mained a question of selection between two 
or three individuals, all equally, or nearly 
equally qualified, favour might be shown to 
one or other without the slightest detriment 
to the public service. A reduction, then, 
of the number of situations in the gift of 
the Crown, which might be disposed of in 
some degree for the purposes of influence, 
without any disadvantage to the public, 
was a sacrifice of patronage, for which his 
Majesty’s Government were entitled to 
unmixed praise. For relinquishing the 
patronage in the case of the Welsh Judges 
also, he thought them entitled to unquali- 
fied approbation. Upon the subject of the 
Scotch appeals, he expressed much satis- 
faction at perceiving that means were to 
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be taken for reducing their amount. At 
one period a considerable portion of his 
business lay amongst Scotch appeals, from 
which he had since retired; but then and 
now, he confessed, the great number of 
Scotch appeals, did appear to him most 
extraordinary, the value of the subjects of 
the appeal never appeared to his mind to 
have any thing to doin influencing the 
minds of the litigants—whether four 
pounds or four thousand, great or small, 
they prosecuted their appeal with equal 
energy. Though he was not able to dis- 
cover it, there must nevertheless be some 
cause for that astonishing disproportion 
between the Scotch appeals and those 
which were from other parts of the United 
Kingdom. If the cause were found out, 
something might probably be done to 
lessen, without injury to any person, the 
quantity of business arising from these 
appeals. 

Mr. R. Gordon denied, that Ministers 
were entitled to much praise for having 
given their support to the present measure. 
In doing so they did nothing more than 
their duty—it was their first and most im- 
perative duty to get rid of unnecessary 
offices, and more especially was it the duty 
of the present Government, seeing the cir- 
cumstances of the country and the pledges 
which the Ministers of the Crown had 
given to Parliament. An hon. Member, 
on the opposite side of the House, had said, 
that the happy days of Scotland had passed 
away—that it no longer possessed those 
prompt and powerful advocates so de- 
votedly at its service in former times; 
hereby the removal from Scotland of the 
means of corruption was calculated rather 
torraise than to depress that country. They 
had been told of the recent appointment 
of the Lord Chief Baron, and it was stated 
as a circumstance highly meritorious in 
that appointment, and cancelling all the 
evils of the office, that the person appointed 
to fill it was in the habit of sitting on that 
side of the House. It was of little im- 
portance, in his opinion, whether the indi- 
vidual appointed to that place were a 
Whig or a Tory—if the office were a use- 
less office it ought to be abolished, no 
matter who filled it; whether it were con- 
ferred as a reward for past services, or a 
lure for future subserviency, if the office 
were useless it ought to be abolished. 
As to the particular measure then under 
consideration, he hoped and believed that 
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quite sure that the intentions of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were good, and he hoped 


offices, pretexts would not be found for the 
creation of others. 

The Lord-Advocate, in reply, expressed 
his gratification that the measure had ap- 
peared so generally satisfactory. The 
most important suggestion that had been 
thrown out was, the remark of his hon. and 
learned friend, the Solicitor-general, re- 
specting appeals. He (the Lord Advocate) 
should certainly look into the subject; 
but he could tell him that one main cause 
of the number of Scotch appeals arose 
from the advantages which appellants had 
in carrying a cause from a court where the 
Scotch law was known and easily applied, 
to a tribunal where it was, comparatively 
speaking, unknown. With respect to the 
proposed augmentation of the Judges sala- 
ries, in his opinion that was necessary, and 
would be beneficial to the country. 

Leave given and Bill brought in under 
the following title: ‘‘A Bill for uniting the 
benefits of Jury Trial in Civil Causes with 
the ordinary jurisdiction of the Court of 
Session, and for making certain other al- 
terations and reductions in the Judicial 
Establishments of Scotland.” 


Law or FonrcGery.] Mr. Secretary 
Pcel was not disposed at that hour to per- 
severe in the Motion with respect to the 
Law of Forgery, of which he had given 
notice, but that he felt it absolutely ne- 
cessary to do so in order to the successful 
introduction of any Legislative measure 
which might have the chance of passing 
into a law during the present Session. In 
the course of the prosecution of the task 
he had undertaken,— namely, the Revision 
and Amendment of the Criminal Law— 
the crime of forgery had appeared to him 
to occupy a most important station in the 
list of offences, and to it he was now 
anxious to direct the attention of the Legis- 
lature. Before he stated the object he 
had in view in the amendment of the laws 
respecting forgery, he hoped the House 
would permit him to present them with a 
slight view of the existing laws on that 
subject, and the way in which they arrived 
at their present extent. Originally there 
was no Statute law relating to forgery. Up 
to the time of queen Elizabeth the punish- 
ments for forgery were inflicted under the 
common law; and it was not until the 
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statute was passed inflicting a penalty on 
the offence of forging documents relating 
to real property. That penalty, however, 
did not extend to the punishment of death. 
The statute authorised imprisonment for 
life, the pillory, branding and loss of ears, 
according to the nature of the offence. It 
was not, indeed, until the reign of king 
William that any statute imposed the pun- 
ishment of death. At that time the Bank 
of England was established, and the pun- 
ishment of death was awarded to those 
who forged the negociable securities of 
that establishment, but in all other respects 
the punishments for forgery remained the 
same from the time of queen Elizabeth 
until the reign of George 2nd. In the 
year 1728, however, in that reign, a very 
material addition was made to the list of 
offences punishable as forgeries—the issu- 
ing of forged promissory notes and bills of 
exchange being made a capital offence. 
He believed there could be very little 
doubt that the extreme rigour adopted at 
this particular time on the subject of 
forgery, was owing to the alarms created 
by the very extensive and somewhat ex- 
traordinary forgeries of an individual, a 
full account of whose depredations would 
be found in the State Trials of that period. 
It appeared that this person, whose name 
was Hale, committed a number of forgeries 
on a Member of that House, named Gibson. 
One bill was for 1,600/., another for 4001., 
another for 700/., and one for 6,500. 
At that time it was the practice of a Mem- 
ber, in franking a letter, to write his name 
with the word “ free ” in the corner, leav- 
ing the superscription to be filled up in 
the writing of the person sending the 
letter. Hale, it appeared, procured a num- 
ber of these franks, and having changed 
the words “ free” into “ for R. Gibson,” 
and then filled up the blank at pleasure, 
he was thus able to commit the forgery 
with ease. He had little doubt that the 
indignation and alarm produced by this 
forgery were the principal causes of the 
enactment of the laws to which he alluded; 
but in consequence of the extension of 
trade, the statutes on the subject of forgery 
were subsequently increased to a great ex- 
tent, each department bringing in, with 
very little consideration, an Act to punish 
the forgeries applicable to their own busi- 
ness. To such a magnitude had this evil 
arisen at the time Mr. Justice Blackstone 
wrote his Commentaries, that he observes, 
with respect to the Law of Forgery—* In 
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addition to the number of general and 
special commissions, there was nota forgery 
which could be practised on a real or a 
fictitious person, for which a law did not 
exist which made the crime a capital of- 
fence.” He believed, indeed, that the 
whole number of statutes on the subject 
amounted to 120. These statutes might 
be divided properly into two classes. Those 
relating to public and general affairs, and 
those relating to official and departmental. 
In the first class might be comprised all 
documents relating to the public funds 
and to negociable securities—to bills of 
exchange and promissory notes, and all 
documents connected with the transfer of 
property—all papers relating to marriage 
settlements and testamentary bequests, 
and registers in public offices. Under the 
second head, the official and departmental, 
might be included all documents connected 
with the Navy and the Army, the Customs, 
the Excise, the Post-office, and Greenwich 
or Chelsea Hospitals—every Act relating 
to which contained some enactments on 
the subject of forgery. In attempting, 
then, to consider what course was to be 
pursued, he felt there were not many diffi- 
culties to be overcome with reference to 
the general and public securities which 
were transferable and negociable, but that 
there were very great difficulties in the way 
when they came to deal with the official 
and departmental. To take, for instance, 
of the latter class, the Act relating to the 
land-tax. In that Act there were 200 
separate clauses, although only one of 
them related to forgery, but then that 
clause, the 194th section, overruled and 
referred to the whole of the other clauses, 
and expressly declared, that the penalty 
affixed to the crime of forgery attached 
to forging the documents referred to in the 
preceding clauses, In the same manner 
the Navy Pay Act contained twenty 
clauses, and the clause relating to the 
forgeries of orders for pensions and other 
documents referred to all the clauses con- 
tained in the Act. If, therefore, he merely 
took out the forgery clause, and did not 
alter the whole of the Act, he did nothing 
in the way of a consolidation of the Law of 
Forgery, and left the offences unprovided 
for. Now he proposed to meet the diffi- 
culty in this way. He proposed to leave 
to each department the task of revising 
and altering the Acts connected with it. 
The Customs had 360 acts connected with 
that department, and they had already re- 
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duced them to the number of ten. The 
Stamp-office was engaged in the same task. 
The Navy Pay-office, and those connected 
with the hospitals, were engaged in the 
same task, and he was informed that in a 
short time the whole of the Acts relating 
to them would be reduced into a very small 
compass. He proposed then to repeal 
all the Acts which inflicted a capital pun- 
ishment for forgery, whether the offence 
be either public or departmental, and to 
name a certain description of offences for 
which, and no other, the punishment of 
death was to be inflicted. Of the 120 
statutes to which he had alluded, 61 in- 
flicted the punishment of death. The Bill 
he proposed would contain only four 
clauses, and in them he proposed to con- 
solidate the whole statute law relating to 
forgery. It would contain in one clause 
a distinct enumeration of all forgeries for 
which the punishment of death was to be 
inflicted, whether the offence was com- 
mitted on the general or the departmental 
class, and the Act would, therefore, con- 
solidate the whole of the laws relating to 
forgery in all public and private affairs. 
He thought it a most important object to 
diminish, as much as possible, the number 
of offences to which the punishment of 
death had been attached. He had, indeed, 
no hesitation in avowing, that he was a 
strong advocate for the mitigation of capital 
punishments. He wished to remove, in 
all cases where it was practicable, the pun- 
ishment of death; for it was impossible 
to conceal from ourselves, that capital 
punishments were more frequent, and the 
criminal code more severe, on the whole, 
in this country, than in any country in the 
world. It was better, however, to proceed 
cautiously, so as not to embarrass their 
judicial functions, in the event of any 
increase of crime taking place, and that 
increase being attributed to the laxity of 
punishment they had introduced. They 
had, however, both reduced the number 
of offences for which death was inflicted ; 
and that punishment had also, in all cases, 
been more sparingly applied. On a com- 
parison of the number of executions in 
London and Middlesex, in time of war and 
peace, it appeared they were much more 
numerous in time of peace. Whether it 
was, that dishonest and profligate persons 
were carried off by the demands of war, or 
that the quantity of employment was 
greater for all, it was impossible to say; 
but the fact was so, as the return suffi- 
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ciently proved. In the seven years of 
peace which succeeded the year 1783, 
although the number of the population 
was less and the number of crimes less, 
yet the executions were much more nu- 
merous than at any former or succeeding 
period. The executions in the seven years 
amounted to 378, or 56 on an average in 
each year. In 1787, 97 executions. And 
now, taking the seven years from 1816 to 
1822 both inclusive, the executions were 
only 192, oranaverage of 27 each year; and 
in the last seven years, from 1822 to 1829, 
there were only 122 executions, making 
an average of 17 each year, or about one- 
third of the executions of 1784. He 
would now proceed to state the offences on 
which he proposed to remit the punish- 
ment of death. The great principle to 
which he adhered was, to confine that 
punishment to the forgery of negociable 
and transferable securities, and to every- 
thing which represented money. He might 
add to them the forgery of the Great Seal, 
the Privy Seal, and the Sign Manual. He 
should also add the forgery of wills of 
personal property. In documents of that 
kind no witnesses were necessary, and as 
they were generally not produced till the 
death of the parties, and might therefore 
be made the instruments of great decep- 
tion, and cause great injury to families, he 
had thought it right with regard to them 
to retain the capital punishment. He 
added to these all false entries relative to 
public stocks. All forgeries of promissory 
notes—all fraudulent attempts to procure 
money—all forgeries of the notes of the 
Bank of England—in fact, all documents 
representing money, or which came under 
the denomination of negociable or trans- 
ferable securities. In the cases where he 
remitted the punishment of death, he was 
confident there would be much difference 
of opinion as to their propriety, and that 
some persons would be inclined to suppose 
he had not gone far enough, and others 
much too far; but he was of opinion that 
there would be more security in that 
course, and that a great deal of good 
might be done by the increased caution 
which these exceptions would introduce. 
He proposed, therefore, to except from 
the punishment of death all forgeries of 
receipts for money and goods—all issuing 
of forged stamps, or forgeries of stamps— 
all attempts to defraud by forged orders— 
all fabrications of bank paper, that is, the 
paper on which notes are stamped.- all 
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forgeries of deeds and bonds, and every 
document which did not come under the 
class he had named, and which were not 
negociable or transferable securities. For 
these offences death was now very rarely 
inflicted, and he was ready to admit that 
it ought not to be inflicted. He had been 
guided in this course by the opinion of 
the Committee which sat to inquire into 
the Criminal Code in 1819. The Report 
of that Committee says, “it has sometimes 
been said, that the abolition of penal laws, 
which have fallen into disuse, is of little 
advantage to the community. Your Com- 
mittee consider this opinion as an error. 
They forbear to enlarge on the striking 
remark of Lord Bacon, that all such laws 
weaken and disarm other parts of the 
criminal system. The frequent occurrence 
of the unexecuted threat of death in a 
criminal code tends to rob that punish- 
ment of all its terrors, and to enervate the 
generalauthority of the government and the 
laws. The multiplication of this threat 
in the laws of England has brought on 
them and the nation a character of harsh- 
ness and cruelty which evidence of a mild 
administration of them will not entirely 
remove. Repeal silences the objection. 
Reasoning, founded on lenient exercise of 
authority, whatever its force may be, is 
not calculated to make a general and deep 
impression. The removal of disuses is a 
preliminary operation which greatly facili- 
tates a just estimate (and where it is neces- 
sary), an effectual reform of those laws 
which are to remain in activity. Were 
capital punishments reduced to the com- 
paratively small number of cases in which 
they are usually inflicted, it would become a 
much simpler operation to form a right 
judgment of their propriety or necessity. 
Another consideration of still greater mo- 
ment presents itsclf on this part of the 
subject; penal laws are sometimes called 
into activity after long disuse, and in cases 
where their very existence may be un- 
known to the best-informed part of the 
community; malicious prosecutors set 
them in motion; amistaken administration 
of the law may apply them to purposes 
for which they were not intended, and 
which they are calculated more to defeat 
than to promote; such seems to have been 
the case of the person who in the year 
1814, at the assizes of Essex, was capitally 
convicted of the offence of cutting down 
trees, and who, in spite of the earnest ap- 
plications for mercy from the prosecutor, 
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the committing magistrate, and the whole 
neighbourhood, was executed, apparently 
because he was believed to be habitually 
engaged in other offences, for none of 
which however he had been convicted or 
tried.” The right hon. Gentleman then 
eulogised Lord Bacon, who contended in 
his works for the principles he now assert- 
ed; and having adverted to the wonderful 
sagacity which that great man displayed, 
he expressed his surprise that any persons 
in authority could have perused his recom- 
mendations, and left it to the present day 
to carry them into effect. He confessed 
he never heard the name of Lord Bacon 
without feeling the force of those lines of 
Cowley, which he thought very preferable 
to those celebrated verses of Pope, in 
which he described him connecting to- 
gether his glory and his disgrace, as at 
once the greatest and the meanest of man- 
kind. Cowley’s commendation was con- 
tained in his Address to the Royal So- 
ciety, and his comparison of Bacon to 
Moses might be extended beyond the 
bounds of learning and philosophy. If 
he had not led statesmen and suciety out 
of the wilderness, he had pointed out the 
path. That glory was his, the neglect was 
his successors. 
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“ Bacon, like Moses, led us forth at last, 
The barren Wilderness he past, 
Did on the very border stand 
Of the blest Promised Land, 
And from the mountain-top of his exalted wit, 
Saw it himself, and shewed us it.” 


Before making his present proposition, he 
had referred to the Bill of 1821, which 
had been read a third time in that House, 
but did not pass into a law, and he found 
that there was no very material variation 
in the principle of the two measures. He 
had also referred to the Code Napoleon, 
and he also found that there was no very 
material variation in the principle of his 
proposition and that of the Code Napo- 
leon. There was one peculiar reason for 
being cautious in their advances towards 
the mitigation of the punishment of forgery: 
it was an offence chiefly committed by 
persons of ability and information, and 
whose ability and information frequently 
gave them the means of committing it to 
a great extent: for instance, in the case 
of Fauntleroy, the forgeries which he com- 
mitted amounted to above 400,000/. If 
the capital punishment were entirely re- 
mitted, some secondary punishment must 
be substituted. Now, however mischievous 
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and extensive was the crime of Fauntleroy, 
he was quite sure that if such a person 
had been sentenced to such a punishment 
as two years’ hard labour on the public 
roads, the sympathy of the public would 
soon have been excited at seeing him de- 
graded to the condition of associating with 
the commonest and vulgarest criminals. 
If he had been sent to New South 
Wales, such aman in that colony would 
have found that transportation was the 
slightest punishment that could have been 
inflicted on him. Looking at these and 
other considerations, he must deprecate 
the sudden and entire cessation of the 
punishment of death for forgery. Let the 
effect of the measure which he was now 
proposing be watched. Desirous as they 
all were of gradually mitigating the seve- 
rity of our criminal code, he entreated the 
House not to load such a disposition with 
the opprobrium which might be cast upon 
it, should premature efforts prove injurious, 
Let the progress be gradual and cautious, 
and he was confident that the object would 
eventually be attained. [t ought to be 
recollected that the number of offences to 
which the present law applied was very 
considerable, Upon the average, every 
one of the sixty-one Acts which he had 
described comprehended five distinct 
offences. Of this, however, he was per- 
suaded, that the mitigation of the punish- 
ment would diminish the present facilities 
which the offender had of escape. It 
would insure his conviction. There were 
offences connected with forgery which the 
existing law did not touch. One, and 
that a very great one, was the forging of 
acceptances of individuals on foreign bills 
of exchange: he doubted if any penalty 
whatever attached at present to such a 
crime. It was his intention, however, to 
remove that doubt, by comprehending the 
offence in the provisions of his Bill. There 
were several other offences, the punishment 
of which was at least doubtful. If an 
English person dying at Paris made a will, 
and another will was forged, that offence 
ought to be subjected to the same punish- 
ment as the forging of a will in this coun- 
try. He meant, therefore, to propose, that 
it be enacted, that wherever a document 
of that nature was executed, the punish- 
ment of forging it should be the same as 
if it had been executed in this country. 
He proposed also to remove a great im- 
perfection in the law, by proposing to alter 
the law of venue; and to dispense with 
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the necessity of proving the place where 
the forgery was committed, provided the 
fact itself were proved. He was ashamed 
to trespass so long on the attention of the 
House ; but he trusted the importance of 
the subject would be his apology. The 
right hon. Gentleman here briefly recapi- 
tulated the objects, as they regarded forgery, 
which his Bill contemplated. Connected 
with the Law of Forgery was the Law of 
Coining. It was his intention to propose 
the consolidation of all the laws having 
reference to Coining, and to mitigate the 
law with respect to capital punishment, as 
it affected one offence, in the same manner 
as he proposed to mitigate it as it affected 
the other. Should these Bills pass during 
the present Session of Parliament, little 
would remain to be done in the con- 
solidation of the Criminal Law. He had 
been encouraged to pursue the course 
which he was pursuing, by the fact, that in 
no single instance had what had hitherto 
been done proved injurious. Although so 
many statutes had been repealed by his 
former measures, no evil consequence what- 
ever had resulted. He could not conclude 
without repeating his deep obligations to 
the two gentlemen whose invaluable assist- 
ance he had obtained in the preparation 
of his measure. The one was Mr. Hob- 
house, who, having fulfilled the duties of 
Under Secretary of State for several years 
with great zeal and ability, had retired into 
private life, retaining his disposition to be 
serviceable to the public. ‘The other was 
his friend Mr. Gregson, whose aid had 
been most material. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the zeal of that gentleman in the 
work ; and to him and to Mr. Hobhouse 
the country was greatly indebted for their 
persevering exertions. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by asking leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the Law relating 
to Forgery. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton said, that though he 
could not but be disappointed at some 
parts of the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, there was much in his statements 
which met with his cordial approbation. 
It was but justice to him to declare, that 
he had introduced very many, and very 
great improvements into our criminal law. 
The right hon, Gentleman had, in former 
years, swept away a multitude of capital 
enactments, in which the crime on the one 
hand, and the penalty on the other, were 
so utterly at variance, and in such mon- 
strous disproportion, that those laws never 
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were, and never could be, carried into ex- 
ecution. Again, he had rendered the law 
clear and definite, by collecting into one 
statute enactments which had previously 
been scattered over many. Again, he had 
given us a vigilant and effective police. 
He had improved the discipline of our 
gaols, and to such an extent, that while in 
former times England stood as low, or 
lower than any nation of Europe, in that 
respect, it was not, perhaps, too much to 
say that now she equalled, perhaps sur- 
passed, every other country. Finally, he 
had rendered our secondary punishments 
efficient; transportation had in former 
days been a bounty upon crimes; the 
condition of those who were so fortunate 
as to be convicted of a transportable offence 
was positively improved. Under the ad- 
ministration of the right hon. Gentleman, 
this was no longer the case. For these 
benefits, he, for one, felt grateful; but 
nothing that had been said or done by the 
right hon. Gentleman had afforded him 
so much satisfaction as the language and 
the sentiments which he had this night 
promulgated. Not that he (Mr. Buxton) 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman had 
gone far enough,—not that he thought 
that right hon. Gentleman had acted up to 
his own principles, still less to those of 
Lord Bacon,—not that he thought that 
the law as to forgery, after passing through 
his hands, would not retain a great deal 
too much of its original ferocity,—but this 
was his satisfaction, that the enlightened 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman was 
turned to the consideration of the ques- 
tion; and he knew that that inquiry, if 
pursued, would inevitably lead him to the 
conclusion, that excessive severity defeats 
its own purpose, and causes the crimes 
which it is intended to repress. His hon, 
friend (Sir James Mackintosh) much la- 
mented his inability to attend in the dis- 
cussion of a question in which he felt so 
deep an interest, and in the advancement 
of which he had so large a share. He 
had commissioned him (Mr. Buxton) to 
announce his intention of introducing a 
bill, repealing the penalty of death for 
forgery. He was also disposed to intro- 
duce one sweeping measure, confining 
punishment of death to cases of murder- 
ous violence. Whenever he introduced 
those measures, Sir J. Mackintosh should 
have his cordial support. Whether he 
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Gentleman, it was not for him to deter- 
mine. Understanding that what had been 
done to-night by the right hon, Gentleman 
was only a forerunner of larger improve- 
ments, he should be not dissatisfied if the 
matter were left for the present in the hands 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and he could 
not but confess, that the country had 
gained a great deal, if they gained no more 
during this Session than what had been 
conceded this night. 

Mr. Lennard also expressed the great 
satisfaction with which he had listened to 
the right hon. Gentleman. At the same 
time he regretted that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not gone further. He did 
not, however, distrust the right hon. 
Gentleman, and therefore looked forward 
with hope to a future period when more 
would be done. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had spoken of the difficulty of fixing 
on a secondary punishment as an obstacle 
in the way of abolishing the punishment 
of death. Now, although hard labour in 
the country might not be a fitting punish- 
ment, he did not see why hard labour in 
the West Indies, or other colonies, might 
not be so. In his opinion, the fear of it 
would operate more effectually to deter 
from the commission of crime than the 
fear of capital punishment. Among other 
things, the country was greatly indebted 
to the right hon. Gentleman for this, that 
he had relieved the question of the miti- 
gation of the Penal Code from the odium 
of being considered a party question. He 
remembered the time when every propo- 
sition similar to that of the right hon. 
Gentleman was considered to be made in 
hostility to the Government and the laws. 
The right hon. Gentleman had the high 
credit of having destroyed all such preju- 
dices. 

Mr. Spring Rice, entertaining the same 
feelings which had been expressed by his 
hon. friends who preceded him, could not 
remain entirely silent on an occasion so 
interesting to humanity and the public 
good. He thought that the mode which 
the right hon. Gentleman had adopted 
was very ingenious, and was well cal- 
culated to diminish the obstacles in the 
way of the attainment of his wish. For 
his exertion the right hon. Gentleman 
would receive that most gratifying reward, 
the approbation and applause of every 
man in the country whose approbation 
and applause were valuable. He hoped, 
however, that the right hon, Gentleman 
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would attend to the Departmental Bill as 
well as to that for which he had that even- 
ing moved, While, however, he admitted 
the great obligations which the country 
owed to the right hon. Gentleman for 
what he had already done, and while he 
was anxious not to urge him beyond a 
wholesome speed, being satisfied, on the con- 
trary, that to outrunthe public feeling, or to 
create analarm out of doors, would be most 
pernicious to a system which could be ad- 
vantageously supported only by public 
opinion—he regretted that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not at once determined to 
go further. But although the right hon. 
Gentleman had postponed the consum- 
mation for which he (Mr. Spring Rice) 
wished, he was persuaded that he had 
not postponed it indefinitely; but that his 
object was, to approach it by degrees and 
with caution. On one point, however, in 
the proposed measure, he would take the 
liberty of remarking. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to retain the capital 
punishment as applicable to the forging of 
Promissory Notes and Bills of Exchange. 
Now, in his opinion, Bills of Exchange 
and Promissory Notes stood on different 
grounds; and however grave the offence 
of forging Bills of Exchange, it was not to 
be compared to the offence of forging Pro- 
missory Notes, which passed at once, and 
without difficulty, from hand to hand. 
He confessed, therefore, that he should 
think the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill more 
perfect if it removed capital punishment 
from the offence of forging Bills of Ex- 
change. Ile wished that the discussion 
had come on earlier, that he might have 
entered more into the question. 

Mr, Alderman Thompson would not ac- 
knowledge any difference in the offences 
of forging Bank Notes and Bills of Ex- 
change. Immense sums were employed 
in London in the discount of bills, and 
every protection ought to be given to them 
against forgery. 

Mr. Trant thought, the country would 
be disappointed on learning that a greater 
mitigation, or rather the total abolition of 
the punishment of death, had not been 
proposed. He declared that were he a 
juryman, and had to give his verdict on a 
man who had been guilty of sheep-stealing, 
he would rather commit the minor crime 
of perjury, by giving a verdict contrary to 
his oath, than, by condemning the man, 
be accessory to what he considered nothing 
short of the crime of murder. 
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Mr. Martin could not make up his 
mind to the total abolition of the punish- 
ment of death ; but if such a measure were 
to be adopted, it should at all events be 
carried slowly into effect. He had, there- 
fore, heard the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement with great satisfaction. 

The Solicttor General said, he should be 
sorry if the measure of his right hon. 
friend should be construed into a prelimi- 
nary for abolishing the punishment of 
death. He believed great alarm would be 
excited in the country if it was understood 
that this was only a preparatory step 
to that measure. Whatever might be the 
opinions of enlightened persons, the coun- 
try at large was not prepared for the 
abolition of capital punishments. If the 
measure was found to work well, then 
the House might go a little further. 

Mr. Benson was of opinion that the 
right hon. Gentleman had gone as far as 
the state of feeling in the country would 
allow him. 

Leave was then given to bring in the Bill, 
which being done by Mr. Peel, it was read 
a first time, and the second reading fixed 
for Monday, the 26th of April. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, April 2. 

Minutss.] The Suits in Equity Bill was read a second 
time. The Smugglers’ Families Maintenance Bill was 
also read a second time. Lord J. Russevn, and other 
Members of the Commons, brought up the St. Giles’s 
Vestry Bill, which was read a first time. 

Returns Ordered. On the Motion of the Earl of RosEBERY, 

[who said that seeing by the Votes of the 

other House that a Bill had been intro- 

duced into it for Altering and Reforming 
the Court of Session in Scotland, which 
would bring the whole subject of the 

Court of Session necessarily under their 

Lordships’ consideration, he would move 


for a return] 
of the state of the Court of Session Fee Fund, established 
by the 50th Geo. III. cap. 112, from the 2ist June, 1821, 
to the latest period. 

Petitions Presented, Against the Renewal of the East India 
Company’s Charter—By Lord WHARNCLIFFE, from the 
inhabitants of Pudsey, Bowling, and Bierley; from Stan- 
ningly and Alverthorp:—By Lord HoLLAnp, from Swan- 
nington, in the County of Derby :—By Lord AUCKLAND, 
from Hunslet, Gomershall, Soothill, and Shipley .—By 
the Marquis of Lanspown, from Arbroath, for the holding 
of the Assizes for the West Riding of the County of York, 
at Wakefield:--By Lord Waarncuiirre, from the in- 
habitants of Henley, Shepley, and Dalton, for the Ameli- 
oration of the Criminal Code:—By the Bisuop of Lonpon, 
from the inhabitants of the Tower District, and from 
Spratton, and Creaton:—By the Earl of CuIcuester, 
from Lewes, and by the Marquis of Lanspown, from 
Warrington, for the removal of Disabilities from the 
Jews:--By the Duke of NorFoxk, from the Jews inhabit- 
ing the West of London, Chatham, and Rochester. 
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[The noble Duke said he warmly sup- 


ported the prayer of these Petitions. ] 

By Lord Krne, from the Jews inhabiting the Southern 
District of London; and by the Earl of CaRNARvVoN, from 
the Jews of Portsmouth. For inquiring into the Corpora- 
tion and Crown Lands of Ireland:—By Lord Kine, from 
Thomas Flanagan. Against Suttees—By Lord AucKLAND, 
from Dissenting Congregations at Southport, and North 
Meols:—By Earl Gower, from Dissenting Congregations 
at Shelton, Burslem, Lane End, Lane Delph, and New- 
castle-Under-Lyne. And for the Extension of the Poor- 
laws to Ireland :—By the Earl of DARNLEy, from John 
Lawless. 


Greece.| Lord Holland, seeing the 
noble Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs in his place, wished to put a ques- 
tion to him ona subject in which the pub- 
lic took much interest. The noble Secre- 
tary, at the beginning of the Session, had 
stated that the negociations relative to 
the Settlement of Greece were so far ad- 
vanced, that he hoped soon to be able to 
lay the papers on the Table. What he 
wished to ask was, whether any unforeseen 
delay had occurred? and if there had, 
whether the delay was on account of mere 
matter of form or not? The noble Secre- 
tary must be well aware that this was a 
matter in which the public felt a great in- 
terest, and therefore it would be desirable 
that he should mention at what time he 
expected to be able to lay the papers on 
the Table. 

The Earl of Aberdeen could not ex- 
actly fix on a time when he should be 
able to produce the papers; but he had 
hopes that he should beable to do so soon 
after the holidays. The noble Earl stated 
in reply to a further question from Lord 
Holland, that as to the cause of the delay, 
there were some points still to be settled ; 
but the three Powers were acting in com- 
plete concert. 


AMENDMENT OF THE Law.] The Mar- 
quis of Lansdown wished to put a ques- 
tion to the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, relative to the projected 
Amendments in Law Procedure. In one of 
the reports of the Real Property Commis- 
sioners, they had suggested some most 
valuable regulations relative to fines 
and recoveries, the levying and suffering 
of which were attended with great delay 
and expense, and hazard. Among the 
bills brought into the House for carrying 
into effect the legal improvements, he did 
not perceive that there was one on the 
point which he had mentioned; and he 
wished to know from the noble Lord, 
whether he had it in view to bring for- 
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ward a bill on that head in the course 
of the present Session ? 

The Lord Chancellor replied, that he 
had no intention to propose a measure of 
the kind at present, and the reason was, 
that the Amendments suggested by the 
Real Property Commissioners were so 
much connected with each other, that 
it was hazardous to legislate on one point 
until they had a general view of the whole, 
and this had been suggested by the Com- 
missioners themselves in their first Report. 
But the noble Marquis might be assured 
that he would pay every attention to the 
subject. 


Aueiers.] The Marquis of Clanri- 
carde, seeing the noble Foreign Secretary 
in his place, wished to ask him a question 
ona subject of considerable importance. 
Their Lordships were aware that the 
French were preparing an expedition 
against Algiers, and he was desirous to 
know whether the Government of France 
was in communication with our Govern- 
ment on the subject of that expedition ? 

The Earl of Aberdeen replied, that the 
two Governments were in communication 
on the subject, and that Ministers had not 
observed any indisposition on the part of 
the French Government to afford the 
most satisfactory explanations. 


East Retrorp Witnesses’ Brtt.] 
The Marquis of Salisbury rose to move 
the third reading of the East Retford 
Witnesses’ Indemnity Bill. It had been 
so much the practice to pass bills of this 
kind under similar circumstances, that 
he thought it would pass as a matter of 
course, and therefore he had not given 
long notice before he brought in this Bill. 
He certainly had no intention to smuggle 
it through the House, for he had not an- 
ticipated opposition, especially from the 
noble Lords opposite. Now he under- 
stood that a noble Lord (Holland) on the 
opposite side meant to oppose it on ac- 
count both of its principle and its pro- 
visions. He had, therefore, thought pro- 
per to inquire into the practice of their 
Lordships’ House, and he found that it 
had been the practice to pass bills of that 
kind, under similar circumstances, for near- 
ly acentury. It had happened in three 
instances lately, and it would be impossi- 
ble to get the witnesses to attend to give 
evidence in a case of this kind, unless 
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quences of criminating themselves. He 

hoped, therefore, that the noble Lords 

who so ably supported him in the Penryn 

case would assist him now, and he must 

say that the noble Lord’s opposition came 

rather late, when it was reserved for the 

third reading of the Bill. He had moved 

that witnesses in this case of East Retford 

should be examined at the Bar of their 

Lordships’ House, and he considered it 

absolutely necessary so follow up that 

motion with the bringing in of this Bill to 

indemnify the witnesses, who could hardly 

be called upon to answer questions tend- 

ing to criminate themselves without an in- 

demnity of this description. In so doing, 

he had only followed the usual practice of 
their Lordships’ House in similar cases. 
This had been done inthe Shoreham case, 
in 1771, and afterwards in 1782, and in 

the late cases. But he had thought it his 
duty to look farther back, and he found 
that the principle and practice were refer- 
red to in an Address of this House rela- 
tive to the famous case of Ashby and 
White. It was there stated, that the 
elective franchise was incident to the free- 
hold, or founded on custom, and coasti- 
tuted a civil right which this House could 
not take away without an examination of 
witnesses at the Bar, that the parties who 
might think themselves aggrieved might 
have an opportunity of defending them- 
selves and their property. This, then, 
was evidently the practice of this House 
for a long time, and was founded on the 
principle that tie House ought to be 
peculiarly tender in meddling with private 
property; and that, therefore, every pos- 
sible opportunity ought to be afforded to 
the persons affected by a bill like the 
East Retford Bill, to express their dissent, 
and to defend themselves and their rights. 
So peculiarly delicate was the House in 
meddling with matters of private property, 
that they had no less than sixteen Stand- 
ing Orders relating to that particular sub- 
ject. The nodle Lord, he understood, 
meant to contend that there was no rea- 
son for examining witnesses at all; but if 
they did not examine witnesses they had 
no other alternatives than to throw out the 
Bill, or condemn the parties unheard, and 
without allowing them an opportunity to 
defend themselves and their property. If 
they did examine witnesses, then, in 
order to be able to do so with effect, they 
must pass this Bill of Indemnity. As to 
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that the experience of former precedents 
was in favour of the Bill in that view, and 
it was certainly not very fitting that they 
should by a side wind destroy a practice 
which had prevailed for such a long series 
of years. But he had heard that it was 
the intention of the noble Lord to contend 
that the examination of witnesses was not 
necessary in this case, because this was 
not a disfranchising or a disqualifying 
bill, but merely a bill to extend the fran- 
chise to the Hundred of Bassetlaw. He did 
not mean to say that he was much of a 
lawyer, but looking at the common sense 
of the thing, he thought that it was a very 
different matter for a person to have an 
elective franchise, which he exercised as 
one of a hundred, or one which he exer- 
cised as one of a thousand. Upon the 
whole he thought the examination of wit- 
nesses in this case was founded on princi- 
ple, practice, and precedent, from which 
their Lordships ought not to depart; and 
if witnesses were to be examined, it was 
necessary to pass this Bill. 

Lord Holland did not mean to accuse 
the noble Marquis of attempting to smug- 
gle the Bill through the House, but he re- 
gretted that the attention of the House 
had not been more prominently directed to 
it in an earlier stage, although he freely 
acquitted the noble Marquis of an attempt 
to take the House by surprise. The 
noble Marquis had said that his opposition 
had come rather late; and he admitted 
that he ought to have urged his objections 
when the Bill was brought in, or on the 
second reading, and if he had done so, it 
would have been so much more for the 
advantage of his argument; but, unfortu- 
nately, his attention had not been called 
to it. The noble Marquis had supposed 
many grounds for his opposition to the 
Bill, and had endeavoured to upset them, 
apparently much to his own satisfaction. 
The noble Marquis had started many 
hares, but he had not started the real 
game, which he would find too strong 
to deal with. His objection was not so 
much to the principle of the~ Bill, nor 
to its provisions, as to the time, the man- 
ner, and the circumstances. The bill 
with reference to which this Bill was 
brought in, was called a bill to prevent 
Bribery and Corruption at the Election of 
Members of Parliament for the Borough 
of East Retford, and he maintained that 
the examination of witnesses at their 
Lordships’ Bar would be not only useless, 
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but be attended with injury to the public. 
The matter had been examined in an 
Election Committee of the other House— 
the proper tribunal appointed by law for 
the purpose—and there was no petition 
either for or against that bill. The pre- 
cedents mentioned by the noble Marquis 
did not apply in this case, for it was one 
in which there was no necessity for the 
examination of witnesses to prove the 
preamble of the bill, and therefore no oc- 
casion for a bill to save the witnesses 
from the consequences of criminating 
themselves. 
bills usually brought before Parliament— 
one sort of bills dealing with Private Pro- 
perty, another sort called bills of Pains and 
Penalties, and a third sort having for their 
object some advantage to the community, 
and called Public Bills. In the cases of 
the two first of these kinds of bills it 
might be necessary to call witnesses to 
prove the allegations in the preambles to 
the bills; but this was a bill of the third 
description, or a public bill, in which there 
was no necessity for calling witnesses to 
prove the preamble; for, notwithstand- 
ing what had been said by the noble 
Marquis, he maintained that this was not 
a bill in the nature of a bill of Pains 
and Penalties. He denied that the mea- 
sure for the disfranchisement of East 
Retford partook, as was contended, of the 
nature of a bill of Pains and Penalties. 
It disfranchised no individual by name, 
and asan individual, its effect merely was, 
to extend the franchise—it left all who 
were already in possession still in undis- 
turbed enjoyment of their rights—it only 
increased the number of those on whom 
the right was conferred; that certainly 
would diminish the value of the right, consi- 
dered merely as a source of profit; but as 
a trust, which it indisputably was, that 
view of the question could not be recog- 
nised. Neither in the frame or nature of 
the Bill did it partake of the nature of a 
bill of Pains and Penalties—if it did, the 
House, in its merciful consideration, would 
have recourse to those wise and safe 
forms from which, in no case affecting 
rights or property, did it ever depart. A 
most material objection to the Bill then 
before them was, that. it pre-supposed the 
insufficiency of the evidence upon the 
Disfranchisement bill; and in his appre- 
hension, it was scarcely an expedient pro- 
ceeding to declare that evidence insufti- 
cient which had enabled the House of Com- 
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mons to come to a decision. That evi- 
dence was brought regularly before a com- 
petent tribunal (a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons), and he conceived 
that the evidence then produced wouid 
suffice at their Lordships’ bar. He as- 
serted that the Bill in question was not a 
bill of Pains and Penalties, and he did so 
upon the broad principle that the elective 
franchise was not a right or a property, 
but a trust, subject to abuse; and which 
the Legislature might alter, revoke, modi- 
fy, or transfer, as it thought proper. If 
in doing so it produced any consequences 
injurious to individuals, it would be per- 
fectly competent to them to come before 
a Parliament whose doors were never 
closed against those who had real griev- 
ances to complain of. The bill respect- 
ing Shoreham incapacitated individuals, 
and was so far different from the East 
Retford Bill; but he attached no great 
importance to the precedent, and would 
not trouble their Lordships with any notice 
of it; but there could be no doubt that 
it did inflict punishment upon some indi- 
viduals, and therefore was in part a bill 
of Pains and Penalties—it was a bill for 
putting an end to the fraud, hypocrisy, 
and corruption of a set of men desiring to 
assume a plausible appellation—calling 
themselves a Christian Society —whose ob- 
ject was, to get possession of the borough 
and bring it to the best market. The bill 
in that case was to throw the franchise 
into the neighbouring hundred. The bill, 
in the emphatic language of Lord Chat- 
ham, was a bill having two objects—one 
of which was, to transfer the elective fran- 
chise from the Banks of the Ganges to the 
English county of Sussex. On account 
of the mixed nature of the bill, it was con- 
sidered a bill of Pains and Penalties. In 
that case evidence was considered neces- 
sary; but in the bills introduced in the 
Cricklade or Aylesbury cases, there was 
nothing which could warrant their being 
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justly considered as billsof Pains and Penal- 


ties. From the notion, indeed, conceived 
of the double object of the New Shoreham 
bill, the same course was followed as to 
evidence in other cases. In the Aylesbury 
case two petitions were presented, one for 
and another against the bill, but the course 
taken by the House in that case was, that 
the counsel and witnesses in favour of the 
bill were ordered to withdraw, and the 
counsel against the bill were heard in the 
first instance. If the measure to which 
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the present bill had reference were a bill 
of Pains and Penalties, there could be no 
doubt that the course proposed would be 
the proper and legitimate course. For the 
duty of the House would be, to see that the 
allegations contained in the preamble of 
the Bill were proved. The House acted 
in some sort in the capacity of a public 
prosecutor, the onus probandi lay upon it, 
and it was bound to prove the preamble 
before it inflicted punishment. In a 
question of property, likewise, the same 
course was to be pursued, and for simi- 
lar reasons. As the persons by whom 
the privilege was enjoyed held it, not 
as a property, but as a trust, there could 
be no question that they stood quite ina 
different relation from those who came be- 
fore their Lordships as liable to injury 
from a bill of Pains and Penalties. Then, 
if it should appear—as no doubt it did, 
from the evidence before the Committee of 
the House of Commons—that the electors 
of that borough had been guilty of pollut- 
ing at its source the other branch of the 
Legislature—had done all that they could 
to lower its character and impair its au- 
thority—the Parliament, that is, the King, 
Lords and Commons, were entitled to pass 
a bill, not for disfranchising those electors 
so much as for preventing the abuse of 
the trust reposed in them; and they were 
entitled to pass that Bill without its being 
subjected to the incidents of a private bill, 
or fettered with the forms of a judicial 
proceeding. The Crown itself had often 
been limited and regulated, and even 
iransferred from one person to another, 
and from one family to another, without 
any examination of witnesses. It would 
not, he presumed, be denied that that was 
a vested right, quite as much as any 
right of election; and it scarcely was ex- 
pected that the Duke of Savoy would be 
called to the bar of that House, and heard 
by counsel, and his witnesses examined, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether he 
was a Papist or a person of an arbitrary 
disposition. When that great and im- 
portant trust was made the subject of legis- | 
Jation, who could raise a doubt that the | 
Parliament possessed full right to legislate | 
upon the petty and miserable trust which | 
formed the object of the bill under consi- | 
deration ? 
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to examine witnesses they never would have 
got through the Union question. Nay, fur- 
ther, in Ireland, Peers were deprived of 
sitting and voting in Parliament, and many 
boroughsreceived compensation for the loss 
they sustained, but no one dreamt of pro- 
posing to prove the preamble of the Bill, 
depriving them of these rights. When that 
most weighty act was under consideration, 
no witnesses were examined ; but on this 
trifling matter, the most scrupulous for- 
mality was to be observed. The present 
differed altogether from the common-law 
rights possessed by freeholders—it was 
much more to be considered in the light of 
a trust conferred by acharter. There was 
also the measure of last year with respect 
to a large body of freeholders in Ireland, 
—of men whose right of voting was not, as 
in the case of corporations, held in trust, 
but existed by common law. Those 
men were disfranchised without any evi- 
dence being heard at the Bar: on the 
contrary, their petition to be heard was 
tefused. He owned that his consent to 
that measure was wrung from him only by 
his sense of the great benefit of the mea- 
sure which accompanied it. But that 
measure of disfranchisement was passed 
without examining any evidence. Besides, 
the practice against which he was con- 
tending opposed itself to ail moderate and 
gradual reform*—for a few of those who 
might oppose themselves to such reforms 
might, by interposing objections, and in- 
sisting upon strict formalities, create such 
delays as would defeat any plan of re- 
He could not help repeating an 
often-repeated maxim of Lord Bacon's, 
that ‘‘ Time was the greatest of all inno- 
vators.” The duty of Parliament should 
be to afford every useful and safe benefit 
to the innovations of time, by adapting its 
proceedings to the growth and progress of 
society, and the altered situation of the 
country; and if anything could add to 
their Lordships’ motives for such adapta- 
tion, it was the necessity which existed 
that that particular House should inter- 
pose and remove any impediments to that 

wise and salutary reform which time and 
circumstances demanded; which it was 
to advance, and which, if they impeded, 
their duty would lose much of its beneficial 


At the period of the Scotch | effecta, but ultimately none of itsforce. The 


and Irish Unions, many individuals were | great Lord Somers had said, that there 
deprived of their franchises, and yet no | were some things so plain and evident that 
judicial proceedings were instituted—no | they did not admit of legal proof, yet they 
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foundations for legislative proceedings. 
That was true of almost every case which 
did not involve a judicial inquiry. He 
concluded by moving that the third read- 
ing of the Bill be postponed to the 27th of 
April. 

The Lord Chancellor wished to state 
shortly his objections to the Amendment 
of his noble Friend. He would not enter 
into the general topics connected with Re- 
form, which had just been handled ; but 
he must be allowed to say, that when the 
noble Lord referred to that well-known 
maxim of Lord Bacon, it was much to be 
regretted that he did not add the follow- 
ing words :—* It were good, therefore, 
that men iv their innovations should fol- 
low the example of time itself, which in- 
deed innovateth greatly, but quietly, and 
by degrees scarce to be perceived.” The 
great point in the case was, whether 
bills of this kind should be considered 
as bills of Pains and Penalties. The 
case of Cricklade was so considered both 
by Lord Mansfield and Lord Thurlow, and 
was argued in that House upon principles 
altogether different from those which the 
noble Lord took up. The ground on 
which he would contend for the examina- | 
tion of witnesses was this—there was | 
vested in the electors of East Retford a} 
certain right which they had abused, and | 
he had yet to learn how their delinquency 
could be shown otherwise than by an ex- 
amination of witnesses. The House of 
Commons had appointed a Select Com- 
mittee from out of their own body, but 
was that House satisfied with the Report | 
of their own body? So far from being 
so, they examined witnesses themselves ; 
and upon what grounds, then, could their | 
Lordships avoid doing that which the) 
Commons thought necessary? In the, 
case of Penryn the House of Commons | 
had a Select Committee, and examined 
witnesses themselves ; yet their Lordships 
had examined witnesses at their own Bar, | 
and arrived at a different conclusion from 
the House of Commons—the witnesses on 
the latter occasion having been examined 
on oath. The cases of Barnstaple, Gram- 
pound, Penryn, and Cricklade—every one 
of them supported the views which he | 
took in opposition to the opinions of his | 
noble friend, and established them be- | 
yond all controversy. The necessity for 
examining evidence being once admitted, 
their Lordships’ ought, according to all 
principles of law, to pass such a bill as 
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the present, to indemnify the witnesses 
against the consequences of their own 
evidence— otherwise that evidence might 
be incomplete; for a witness might re- 
fuse to answer, and then they would have 
to stop the proceedings to pass such a bill 
as this, which was found necessary in 
other cases, where a bill of the kind wa 
passed in one night. It was necessary to 
protect a witness who gave evidence at 
the bar, in that way which would effec- 
tually guard against all prosecution ; for 
though the evidence taken at the bar 
could not be used against a witness even 
without a bill, it might lead to such in- 
quiry as would produce other evidence to 
convict him. According to the principle 
he had laid down, then, such a bill as this 
was necessary for the purpose of getting 
the fullest evidence. On the occasion of 
Grampound, in the same manner a bill 
was introduced for indemnifying the wit- 
nesses, and it was found necessary that 
that bill should be carried through all its 
stages in one night. The same mode of 
proceeding was resorted to in the case of 
Penryn, as the noble Earl (Carnarvon) 
near him could testify. There was no 
deviation from this course on their Journals. 
For the last thirty years, at least, it had 
been usual to indemnify such witnesses. 
The case of Scotland and of Ireland, at 
the time of the Unions, afforded no prece- 
dent, for there no case of delinquency 
was sought to be set up. On these short 
grounds, therefore, without touching upon 
the doctrines of general reform, or upon 
any of the other topics to which the noble 
3aron had alluded, he should move that 


this Bill be read a third time. 


Lord Wharncliffe said, that if an ex- 
amination of witnesses were necessary, 
they must of course have a bill like that 
now proposed. Upon that point he appre- 
hended there was no difference of opinion ; 
but the question was, whether their Lord- 
ships ought to examine witnesses at all. 
To that he for one was extremely unwi:- 
ling to become pledged. The preamble 
of the Bill stated that it was necessary 
to examine witnesses at the Bar of that 
House ; and his objection was, that this 
expression seemed to impose the same 
course upon their Lordships upon all simi- 
lar occasions. It would form a precedent 
which their Lordships would be obliged to 
follow in cases where there might be no 
necessity for examining witnesses. The 
question had already been before the regu- 
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Jar constitutional tribunal—not one merely 
constituted by the House of Commons, 
though proceeding from that body—it 
was the regular tribunal (a Select Com- 
mittee) for the trial of such questions ; it 
had examined witnesses and made a re- 
port, and that was all the House of Lords 
had a right toexpect, or had any occa- 
sion for. He differed altogether from the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
with respect to the powers of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons. 
The powers of such committees did not 
stop where the noble and learned Lord 
supposed they stopped, for the Committee 
might report upon general malpractices. 
The Committee on the East Retford elec- 
tion stated in their report, that they con- 
sidered it their duty to call the attention 
of the House to the general practice of 
bribery and corruption which had_pre- 
vailed in elections for that borough. The 
noble and learned Lord therefore was 
wrong in supposing that the powers of 
such a committee were limited to the parti- 
cular election. He came back, then, to 
his objection—namely, that the preamble 
of the Bill for ever precluded that House 
from proceeding on similar cases without 
evidence. If this were taking away a 
franchise, evidence might be necessary ; 
but it did not take away a franchise, it 
only extended it to two thousand instead 
of confining it to two hundred voters. The 
proposed measure was, that others should 
partake of the right of voting for members 
for East Retford, but it did not deprive 
any one of that right. What was the 
right of voting? Why, merely the right 
of being represented by persons for whom 
the voters personally gave their votes. The 
personal representatives then would be 
still the same, though the proposed altera- 
tions should be carried into effect. He 
was no reformer. He thought that any 
great addition to the democratical power 
of the House of Commons would prevent 
the Government from going on so long as 
the Government remained a Monarchy. It 
was with pain, therefore, that he saw bills 
of this nature; but if they were to have 
such bills, let them deal properly with 
them. There was a reform pretty gene- 
rally talked of, and one which but for his 
objection to any addition to the democra- 
tical power of the House of Commons, he 
should be inclined to consent to—he 
meant reform in the representation of the 
counties of Scotland. Now, ought the 
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persons who proposed such a reform to be 
met by saying, ‘‘ You must produce evi- 
dence in support of your proposal”? This 
would be preposterous, and so it would 
have been if the measure for disfranchising 
the Irish 40s. freeholders had been met in 
the sameway. He thought that in the pre- 
sent case there was a prima facie case for 
their Lordships to proceed upon, and he 
could not, therefore, give his consent to 
the preamble of this bill, which said that it 
was necessary for their Lordships to call 
evidence, though he might agree to it if 
the words were altered to “ it may be ne- 
cessary.” 

Lord Wynford thought their Lordships 
would act inconsistently with justice if 
they neglected tv call evidence in a case 
like the present. It had been said by 
one noble Lord, ‘‘ Wait, and see if any 
of the witnesses refuse to answer the ques- 
tions put to them, before you pass a bill 
like this.” He differed, however, from 
that noble Lord, and in this respect there 
was a shade of difference, too, between 
him and his noble and learned friend on 
the Woolsack. He would say that their 
Lordships ought not to wait to see if the 
witnesses would take this objection, for it 
was the duty of their Lordships to protect 
witnesses unasked, and to take care that 
neither the counsel nor any of their own 
body should press a man to give answers 
which would criminate himself. Again, 
it had been asked, ‘‘ how do we know that 
any witnesses will be in this situation ?” 
There would be very little difficulty in 
answering that question, for the evidence 
taken before the other House was upon 
their Lordships’ Table; and their Lord- 
ships had only to look at that evidence in 
order to be assured that many witnesses 
would be in that situation. The question 
then was this—would their Lordships re- 
fuse to extend to these witnesses that pro- 
tection which every court of justice in the 
country gave to every witness that came 
before them? The noble Baron (Lord 
Holland) opposite, in his very ingenious 
speech, had described the elective fran- 
chise as a trust. The more general, and, 
allow him to say, the more correct, de- 
scription was ‘a trust with an interest.” 
That it could not be sold was certain; but 
where property gave the right of voting, 
that property was saleable, and a man was 
in all cases allowed to hold out this right 
as a circumstance which enhanced the 
value of the property, If the right were 
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not derived from property, still the de- 
scription of “a trust with an interest” was 
correct; for would any one say that peo- 
ple had not an interest in sending to 
Parliament men who represented their 
opinions? This was not only an interest, 
but a most valuable interest—an interest, 
the possession of which the people of this 
country had often been envied. If the in- 
terest were not saleable, the property on 
which it depended was saleable, and in 
this respect it most resembled ecclesiastical 
patronage: though the patronage could 
not be sold, the property with which it 
was connected was saleable. Then came 


fArrit 2} 





the question, whether it was fit to deprive 
a man of this interest, or to injure it, with- 
out evidence. Surely not. But it had 
been said by a noble Baron (Wharncliffe) | 
opposite, that they did not deprive the | 
voters of their franchise—that they merely 
admitted others to share it. Now he 
thought that noble Baron would consider | 
that he was really deprived of a portion of | 
his property, if a number of persons were | 
admitted as joint-tenants with him in it | 
[a laugh]. Was not this case the same ? | 
it seemed to him, that in proportion as the | 
numbers were extended who were to par- | 
take of the interest, that interest was in- | 
jured to the smaller number who had pre- | 
viously exclusively enjoyed it : to increase 
the voters from twohundred totwo thousand 
was so far an injury to the two hundred. 
A great deal had been said whether the 
measure upon the Table was a bill of 
Pains and Penalties, or whether it was 
only a bill taking away a right for a pub- 
lic advantage. He agreed that it was | 
not necessary to settle that point for the | 
purpose of discussion, because either way 
a case ought to be made out. He agreed 
with Lord Mansfield and Lord Thurlow, 
that whatever diminished a right was so 
far a bill of Pains and Penalties ; and he 
had looked through the Journals upon 
this subject, and in Hatsel’s Precedents 
he found a case under the head of “ Pains 
and Penalties,” of a separation (not a di- 
vorce) between man and wife. At all 
events, the cases established this princi- 
ple—that whatever was done by the Legis- 
Jature which placed an individual in a 
worse situation than before the passing of 
the bill was, according to the plain dic- 
tates of common sense, a bill of Pains and 
Penalties. It had been said, that Parlia- 


ment could do any thing but make a 





woman a man, but there was another 
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thing Parliament could not do—it could 
not be essentially unjust; and it had never 
deprived a man of a foot of land for a 
public purpose without compensation. The 
noble Baron had admitted that the report 
from the Commons did not state to what 
extent bribery and corruption had taken 
place at East Retford, and the House, be- 
fore it proceeded to disfranchise, would 
require that the degree and nature of the 
crime ought to be fully established. The 
noble Baron had argued, that as the bill 
deprived parties only of a public interest, 
it was not necessary to adduce evidence; 
and in support of this point, he had re- 
ferred to the act transferring the Crown 
of this country from the Stuarts to the 
family now upon the Throne, and to the 
recent statute disfranchising the forty- 
shilling freeholders of Ireland. These, 
however, were cases where Parliament had 
proceeded upon general notoriety, and 
witnesses were never examined upon 
matters known to the whole world. Was 
such the fact in the instance now before 
the House? Were the grounds of dis- 
franchisement known to the House? He, 
for one, begged to state that he knew no- 
thing of the circumstances, and that he 
required to be informed by evidence be- 
fore he ventured to decide. The House 


' was bound to inquire fully into the trans- 


actions at East Retford; and to shew how 
far the necessity of producing witnesses 
had in former times been carried, he need 
only mention the act of 15th Geo. 3rd, 
which prohibited the issue of small notes 
of 1s, and 1s. 6d. and other small sums, 
which at that period were circulated in 
Yorkshire. In that instance Sir George 
Saville had been required to produce evi- 
dence at the bar, of the existence of the 
practice, before the House of Commons 
would consent to adopt the proposed re- 
medy. A fortiori, therefore, as the evil 
complained of was confined not to one 
county, but to one borough, it was incum- 
bent upon Parliament to take care that 
distinct and positive evidence of criminality 
was adduced at the bar. The noble 
Baron (Holland) had objected to the dis- 
franchisement of East Retford, because he 
thought it would retard Parliamentary Re- 
form. He had his own opinions upon 
Parliamentary Reform, but he could not 
see in what way it would postpone that 
measure, supposing it desirable. On the 
contrary, it seemed to him that it was 
calculated to purify and keep pure the 
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Assembly of the Representatives of the 
people; certain it was, that it never would 
be accomplished by an adherence to what 
was called the corruptborough system. B 
measures such as that to which the Bill on 
the Table related, corrupt boroughs would 
be made to reform themselves; and if the 
principle were acted upon, it would prevent 
Parliament from getting worse, and keep 
it, as at present, as uncontaminated as any 
reasonable man could desire, and equal to 
all purposes for which it was instituted. 
Distranchisement bills, when the necessity 
for them was proved, tended to counteract 
the injuries and inroads of time, and to 
renew the vigour of the Constitution. 
Lord Holland explained: He thanked 
the noble Baron (Wynford) for the lecture 
he had been pleased to read him on the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform, and for 
the statement of the perfect acquaintance 
he had with his (Lord Holland’s) views 
and wishes. He was not aware, however, 
that he had ever promulgated those views 
and wishes to the noble Baron, either pub- 
licly or privately; but sure he was, that 
rendering this House the bar to all im- 
provement of this kind, was the true 


mode of producing that convulsive and | 


violent reform which every man must 
dread. He expressed his obligation also 
to the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, for finishing his (Lord Hol- 
land’s) quotation from Bacon, by a passage 
much more to his purpose than that which 
he had himself cited. 

The Earl of Carnarvon considered this 
as a great public question, and trusted 
that their Lordships would not, without 
evidence, take a step which made an alter- 
ation in the Constitution. He agreed that 
general measures, such as those which had 
been instanced by his noble friends, might 
be passed without evidence, because they 
were to be determined by the dictates of 
public policy. So, there would be no 
necessity for evidence in support of an 
alteration in the representation of the 
Scotch counties; but, if it were proposed 
that the representation of one county— 
say the county of Lanark—should be al- 
tered, there would be a necessity for evi- 
dence, because that would be a particular, 
not a general measure. If, in such a 
case, their Lordships refused to hear evi- 
dence, he thought their Lordships would 
commit an outrage on the Constitution, 
and be guilty of a dereliction of their 
duty. The question before them was, whe« 
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ther they would abandon a course which 
they had followed for sixty or seventy 
years, and adopt the unsatisfactory course 
now recommended. The bill stated, that 
there had been corruption in the borough 
of East Retford, and asked their Lordships 
to make alterations in the mode of repre- 
sentations without inquiring into the truth 
of the allegation respecting the existence 
of corruption? Even if there were no 
parties resisting the Bill, the Constitution 
ought to be considered a party requiring 
the proof. Although no Radical Re- 
former, he advocated these partial renova- 
tions, and perhaps had gone further than 
many in support of them. He did not 
think that the noble Barons who opposed 
the Bill, relied much upon their argument 
against the admission of evidence, because 
they had themselves allowed that some 
testimony was required when they urged 
that the witnesses called by the House of 
Commons ought to be considered suffi- 
cient. It was well known that the House 
of Commons by its committees sometimes 
entered only into that part of a case which 
related to the interests of the Petitioners, 
whereas here the inquiry ought to be more 
perfect and general. If the Bill under 
consideration could for a moment be con- 
strued to involve a pledge that the House 
would proceed without further inquiry, he 


begged to be considered no party to the - 


admission of the evidence taken by the 
Commons, if it were the best evidence 
that their Lordships could obtain; and it 
could not be disputed that it was not. To 
pass the Bill without inquiring into the 
facts he thought would be throwing impe- 
diments in the way of rational reform, 
which he had endeavoured, by advocating 
measures of the kind, on more occasions 
than one, to promote. He should vote for 
any bill which gave the greatest latitude 
to the proof of corruption. It was neces- 
sary that witnesses should be compelled to 
answer; for that their Lordships could and 
would protect them. That was a proper 
course, and he thought that no delay on 
account of the want of evidence ought to 
be suffered to arise. As to the mode of 
dealing with witnesses, it was said that 
they might wait till that question arose. 
He did not agree with that proposition ; 
for the expenses of bills like these were 
most enormous, and no delay that was not 
absolutely necessary ought to be allowed 
to occur. On these grounds he should 
vote for the Bill, 
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The Marquis of Salisbury said, his 
noble friend opposite had recommended 
that to which he was most strongly op- 
posed, That recommendation was, that 
they should adopt the proceedings on evi- 
dence with which the Members of the 
House of Commons themselves had not 
been satisfied—that was, the Report of the 
Select Committee. If they were not satis- 
fied with that Report, surely their Lord- 
ships ought not to be less exact. 

The Bill read a third time without a 
division. 

Lord Holland afterwards entered the 
following Protest against the Witness In- 
demnity Bill, in the matter of East- 
Retford. 

1, “ Because the provisions of the Bill 
pre-suppose an insufficiency of evidence, 
and the consequent necessity of resorting 
to extraordinary means to procure it, in 
the matter of a Bill lately brought up from 
the Commons, and entitled, “An Act to 
prevent Bribery and Corruption in the 
Election of Burgesses to serve in Parlia- 
ment for the Borough of East Retford,” 
whereas the decision of the other House 
of Parliament, founded first upon the re- 


port of a tribunal, appointed by Act of 


Parliament to try elections, and armed 
with all necessary powers for that purpose; 
and, secondly, upon the result of their own 
inquiries, raises a reasonable presumption, 
at least, that grounds sufficient to enable 
us to come to a sound determination on 
the legislative measure before the House 
may be obtained without a special suspen- 
sion of the ordinary rules of evidence, and 
an anomalous purchase of truth by an 
extension of impunity to offenders. 

2. ‘* Because the recourse to such a pre- 
liminary act of power for the purpose of 
procuring evidence, implies (and the pre- 
amble directly asserts), before any petition 
has been presented to this House against 
the East Retford Bill, that an examination 
of witnesses at the Bar is absolutely neces- 
sary; and thereby sanctions a notion, in 
my Opinion, erroneous, mischievous, and 
unconstitutional—namely, that the Bill 
that has lately passed the House of Com- 
mons, and all other measures of a like 
nature, are bills of Pains and Penalties, 
partaking of a judicial character, and re- 
quiring all that special and cautious regard 
to legal forms which distinguishes this 
House in the discharge of its judicial 
functions, and which it widely and merci- 
fully extends to such legislative acts as 
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pronounce sentence or inflict punishment, 
as well as to such as decide between par- 
ties applying for the interference of the 
legislature upon their respective properties 
and rights. But a Bill of Regulation, for 
the purpose of preventing bribery and 
corruption, and preserving the purity of 
representation in the Commons House of 
Parliament is not, ex vi termini, either a 
private bill or a bill of Pains and Penal- 
ties, and may consequently be adopted by 
Parliament, consistently with reason and 
usage, on a moral conviction of its justice, 
necessity, or expediency, without subject- 
ing the facts or considerations which lead 
to its adoption to legal proof at the Bar of 
the House. The privilege vested by 
charter in any corporation to send mem- 
bers to Parliament, appears to me a trust 
and not a property. The individual 
elected in virtue of such privileges, though 
the immediate delegate of his consti- 
tuents, is, according to the maxims of our 
Constitution, a member of the Supreme 
Legislature of the empire, and invested 
with a share of the representation of the 
people at large, for whose benefit he is 
bound to exercise his functions. It follows 
that the right of choosing such a represen- 
tative, when conferred by any instrument 
or usage on any separate body of men, is 
a trust confided to that body of men for 
the benefit and advantage of the whole 
community. If, therefore, that trust be so 
administered as notoriously to defeat the 
objects for which it was created, and by 
polluting the sources from whence one 
branch of the legislature is supplied, to 
lower the character and impair the autho- 
rity of the House of Commons, the Par- 
liament is justified, by reason and analogy, 
in proceeding, on such moral conviction as 
guides it in every other measure of regu- 
lation or reform, to revoke, limit, enlarge, 
or transfer that trust in the way and to the 
extent which it deems most conducive to 
the advantage of the community. The 
most sacred and important trust which by 
law can be reposed in human authority— 
namely, the Crown itself, has been repeat- 
edly in our history limited, regulated, and 
transferred by the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons in Parliament assembled, without 
any minute and juridical investigation of 
facts, and without that attention to tech- 
nical rules and cautious forms which pro- 
perly distinguish our judicial proceedings, 
but are utterly inapplicable, and would be 
inconvenient in those which have for their 
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object the moulding a government to the 
exigencies and interests of the governed. 
On the same principles, the persons and 
places entitled to vote by themselves or 
their representatives in the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, before the Union with that kingdom, 
had those privileges regulated, curtailed, 
modified, or suppressed, by a legislative act, 
without any legal proof of delinquency, or 
any judicial investigation of the nature and 
extent of such privileges, or of the manner 
in which they had been exercised. The 
legislative Union with Irish Peers of 
their votes in the House of Lords, and no 
inconsiderable number of boroughs of 
Ireland also deprived the majority of the 
their right to send burgesses to Parlia- 
ment; and although certain compensations 
were granted to the latter, neither the pre- 
amble of the legislative Act, so depriving 
them of privileges, or compensating them 
for the loss, nor the grounds which induced 
the Parliament to pass it, were subjected 
to legal proof. More recently a large body 
of freeholders, entitled by common and by 
statute law to vote for Knights of the Shire 
in that kingdom, have been deprived by an 
Act of Parliament of that privileze; and 
the said act of Parliament, so far from 
being subjected to such judicial proceed- 
ings as usually attend private bills, or bills 
of Pains and Penalties in this House, pass- 
ed the legislature without admitting the 
petitioners against it to be heard by them- 
selves or their counsel, or to adduce evi- 
dence againt the allegations of the pre- 
amble in either House of Parliament. 
Concurring, therefore, with the greatest 
constitutional authority that ever sat in 
this House (Lord Somers) that “ there are 
many things plain and evident beyond the 
testimony of any witnesses, which yet can 
never be proved in a legal way,” I was un- 
willing, by inference, to sanction a principle 
which would fetter the functions of this 
House in the exercise of our legislative 
discretion and authority, and confine our 
power of regulating and reforming abuses 
im the representation to such cases only as 
are susceptible of strict legal proof. 

3. *‘ Because, if the House of Lords were 
to establish the practice of proceeding 
as usual in private bills, or in bills of Pains 
and Penalties, as indispensable in bills of 
regulation and reform in matters of elec- 
tion, great delays would ensue and various 
impediments be thrown in the way of such 
wholesome reforms as the lapse of time 
and the exigencies of the country are 
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likely to require, and such impediments, 
originating in scruples of this House, war- 
ranted by neither reason, analogy, nor 
example, would be highly injurious to the 
character of this House, as well as to the 
progress of sound improvement and whole- 
some legislation in the country. 

(Signed) Vassacy HoLtianp.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, April 2. 


MinuTEs.] The Four-per-cent Annuity Bill was read a 
Second time, on the Motion of Mr. G. Dawson. A 
Bill to Amend the Constabulary Act, (Ireland), was brought 
in by Lord F. L. Gower, and read a first time. The 
Minutes of the evidence taken before the Committee on 
East India Affairs, up to April Ist were laid on the 
Table by Mr. CouRTENAY. 

Returns laid on the Table. The Monies Demanded and 
Allowed to the High Sheriff of every County in England, 
ending Michaelmas, 1828 :—Of Hops Imported and Ex- 
ported during the last year :—Of Excise and Customs’ 
Duties collected in each district of Ireland, during 
the last ten years:—Of Timber Imported during 
the last four years:—Of the number of Quarters of Malt 
charged with duty, and amount of Duty on Beer, during 
the last ten years :—Of the quantity of Spirits charged 
with Duties, and imported into England from Scotland 
and Ireland, in the last ten years:—-Of Amount of the 
Duties collected on Leather in Ireland :——Of the Amount 
of Excise Duties on Paper in Ireland, with the Expense 
of Collecting them :—Of the Amount of Duties received 
by cach Collector of Excise, throughout the United 
Kingdom, and of Payments made by each, and of money 
remitted by each to London:—Of Duties Collected on 
Coals imported into Dublin from January 1822 to Janu- 
ary 1850:—Of Sums paid into the Stamp Office for 
Duty on Fire Insurances, and on Marine Policies :—Of 
the Tonnage of Vessels entered into and cleared out of 
all the Ports of Ireland in the last seven years :—Of the 
quantity of Spirits imported from Scotland by land :— 
Of Papers relating to the office of Coal Meter (Dublin) :— 
Account of the Trade of Southwold for the last twenty 
years:—Of the number of Midshipmen promoted to be 
Lieutenants, of Lieutenants to be Commanders, and of 
Commanders to be Post Captains, between January 1827, 
and January 1850:—Of Gentlemen appointed to first 
Commissions, and of promotions in the Marines for the 
same period:—Of Officers holding Brevet Rank in the 
Marines, and of those who have sold their full or retired 
pay :—And Account of the Pilot Fund of the Corporation 
of the Trinity House. 

Returns Ordered. On the Motion of Mr Sprine Rice, 
An Account of the Number, Distribution, and Expense of 
the Constabulary Force in Ireland, during the last three 
years :—-On the Motion of Mr. Hume, of the Duties per- 
formed by the Barons of Exchequer, (Scotland) in relation 
to the Public Property and Hereditary Revenue of the 
Crown; and a Copy of the Memorial presexted by Joun 
Dennson, Master of the Patriot, of Aberdeen, to the 
Lords of the Treasury, praying for a return of 635%. 
charged as Duty on Brandy, used on board his Vessel by 
the Sick, on her voyage from Jamaica. 

Petitions Presented. For an Amelioration of the Criminal 
Code, by Sit RicHArD VyvyAn, from the Merchants, 
Bankers, and other Inhabitants of Truro:—By General 
Gascoigne from the inhabitants of Hoddesdon, 
Against Suttees, by Mr. LirrLeton. from several Con- 
gregations of Dissenters in different places in Stafford- 
shire. Against the renewal of the East India Company’s 
Charter. By thesame Hon. Member, from Drighlington, 
for the Emancipation of the Jews:—By Mr. BonHAM 
CarTER, from the Jews of Portsmouth :—By the Marquis 
of BLanpForD,}from the Jews of Rochester and Chat- 
ham. For the repeal of the House and Window Tax, 
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by Mr. W. Duncompg, from Whitby. Against the use of 
Power Looms, by the same Hon Member, from the 
Artizans of Morley. 


Tue New Hay-market.] Lord Low- 
ther brought up the Report of the Com- 
mittee on this Bill; and moved that it be 
re-committed. 

Mr. Byng said, that he intended to oppose 
the measure, because it would be injurious 
to many of his constituents occupying 
houses in the Haymarket. It would re- 
move the market so far from its present 
site as to be a great inconvenience. With 
respect to those who complained of it as a 
nuisance, it should be remembered that they 
came to the nuisance, and not the nuisance 
tothem. He had iv objection to the noble 
Lord establishing another market in the 
spot he had selected, but he begged of him 
to allow the old one to remain. 

Lord Lowther said, that there could be no 
question that the Market, as now situated, 
was a nuisance; and in moving it they 
were only following the example of other 
towns. Not above half-a-dozen persons 
would be affected by it. It was true that 
the inhabitants had come to the nuisance, 
but at the same time, within the last few 
years, the nuisance had greatly increased. 
The distance to which he proposed to re- 
move the market was not great, as it was 
only on the other side of the New Road, 
and consequently equally convenient for the 
West end of the town. 

The Bill re-committed, and ordered to be 
taken into consideration before a Committee 
of the whole House on Monday, April 5th. 


Sr. Gites aNp Sr. GeorcE Buiooms- 
Bury.] Mr. Hobhouse said, that in conse- 
quence of what had passed in the House 
on the previous evening, a meeting of the 
Parishioners had been held this morning, 
and a Petition against the Saint Giles’s and 
Saint George’s Vestry Bill was immediately 
agreed to. It was signed by upwards of 
one thousand inhabitants, with their names 
and addresses, so as to bear the closest 
scrutiny. The Petition entreated the 
House, that if they persisted in disfran- 
chising 1,856 of the inhabitants, they 
would, at least, not allow a gradation of 
voting, the consequence of which would 
be—giving to 400 of the higher rate- 
payers the same powers as those possessed 
by 1,600 of the lower rate-payers. The 
petitioners also stated, that if Parliament 
would consent to lower the rate one-half, 
so as to give a vote to those who were 
rated at 15/. a year, though they would be 
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more willing (though they should still 
think the principle of the Bill incorrect) to 
acquiesce in the decision of Parliament, 
and to entertain the hope that the measure, 
as it would then stand, would give com- 
parative satisfaction to their fellow-parish- 
ioners. He also begged to observe, that at 
a late hour last night, or rather at half-past 
two in the morning, he brought up the Re- 
port of the Committee on the General 
Select Vestry System; and in that Report 
it was agreed that the elective principle 
ought to be acted upon in any bill that 
was recommended to the notice of Parlia- 
ment—of course with certain modifications. 
He therefore thought that it would be 
due to those petitioners, either to wait for 
a general measure, or else to grant one or 
other of their prayers. In addition to this 
Petition, he had another signed by an indi- 
vidual, (Mr. Wakley) who, as he was 
Churchwarden, added to the prayer of his 
fellow-parishioners one against that pro- 
vision of the Bill by which the inhabitants 
were deprived of choosing their own 
Churechwardens—a_ privilege which they 
had hitherto enjoyed from time immemorial. 
He had likewise been informed, that the 
statement made by the hon. Member for 
London (Mr. Ward), on the previous 
evening, was incorrect, when he asserted 
that many of the parishioners had relaxed 
in their opposition to the Bill. The fact 
was, that but four or five expressed more 
than a very qualified assent to the provi- 
sions of the present measure. 

Mr. Ward observed, that his only wish 
was the restoration of the harmony and 
good feeling of the parish. When he had 
stated that nine of the parishioners had re- 
laxed in their opposition, he had founded 
what he said on what he had observed in 
the Committee up stairs; and he certainly 
had, ofi the occasion to which he alluded, 
understood that several gentlemen, when 
the rate entitling parishioners to a right of 
vote was reduced to 30/. had withdrawn 
that opposition which they had formerly 
entertained towards the measure. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman had kept him- 
self free from all parties in this question, 
though he lived in the parish, in order that 
he might be able, in the House and in the 
Committee, to give an unbiassed vote. His 
feeling, however, was, that these parish- 
ioners had a right to what they asked ; 
because he should ever contend, that every 
man had aright to vote what should be 
done with his own money. This was the 
very spirit of the Constitution, and they 
were bound to support it as long as they 
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pretended to care for freedom or justice. 
It had been said that, as the trustees or re- 
sponsible managers of those rates were 
highly respectable, and oftentimes noble 
persons, there need be no fear of abuse in 
the application of those rates. To this he 
should say in reply, so much the worse ; 
for he found that those highly respectable, 
asin the instance of the late Joint Stuck 
Companies, were only used as a shield to 
protect the less respectable and less prin- 
cipled. He considered the clause, allow- 
ing no person to have a vote who was 
rated lower than 30/., most invidious and 
unjust, and he should oppose the Bill at 
every stage. 

The Petitions were read; they prayed 
that they might be heard against the Bill, 
by themselves, their counsel, and agents.— 
Ordered to lie on the Table. 

Lord John Russell moved the third read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Mr. Hume would at that eleventh hour 
endeavour to have a Bill, so objectionable 
in its nature, if not re-committed, rejected 
by the House. The Petition which had 
been the result of the meeting held that 
morning, and which had been signed, as his 
hon. friend had stated, by upwards of 
1,000 respectable bond fide inhabitant 
householders, in itself should induce the 
House to pause ere it gave its assent to a 
measure hy which 1,856 rate payers, out of 
a total of 4,819, would be deprived of their 
constitutional right. All that the peti- 
tioners prayed for was, the recognition of 
the principle established by Mr. Sturges 
Bourne’s Act. By that Act, every person 
rated under 50/. and who had paid the last 
assessment, was entitled to one vote in 
parish affairs, the number of votes rising 
gradually in favour of those who were 
rated above 50/. till they reached five or 
six. But the object of the present Bill 
was to deprive the parishioners of that 
right. He trusted, however, that the 
House would be of opinion, when it was 
informed that the poor-rates of these united 
parishes amounted to 40,000/. a-year, that 
men rated at 20/. a-year had as good a right 
to be able to look after their interests as 
those who were rated at 4001. ; for it was 
of great importance that those who were 
only a little above coming upon the poor- 
rates themselves should have a right of 
control on the subject. For himself, he 
should not have believed it possible that 
the noble Lord, who had always so strenu- 
ously advocated the cause of reform, would 
have agreed to such propositions as those 
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advocated by the Bill which he had intro- 
duced. It was true that the noble Lord’s 
family had a great stake in the parish, but 
he thought that that was no argument on 
which to ground such a measure. He, 
however, trusted that the noble Lord would 
consent to fix the rate at 15/. or 20/., as 
even such a concession as that would afford 
considerable satisfaction to the parish. At 
all events, in order that there might be 
time for re-considering the question, he 
should move the re-commitment of the 
Bill. 

The Speaker said, that course could not 
now be adopted. ‘There were three modes 
of proceeding open to the House. Either 
the third reading might be negatived ; or 
the third reading might be postponed to 
that day six months ; or an Amendment of 
any clauses might be proposed, but that 
must be after the Bill had been read a third 
time. 

Mr. Hume, with a view of giving the 
parties concerned in the Bill time to come 
to an agreement, moved as an Amendment, 
that the third reading be postponed to the 
27th of April. 

Lord J. Russell observed, that his only 
reason for having anything to do with this 
Bill was in the hopes of restoring the peace 
and quiet of the parish. That was the 
only interest either he or his family could 
have in the matter. Inthe commencement 
he had been anxious to have nothing at all 
to do with the Bill; but it was stated to 
him that his undertaking it would open 
the chance of a reconciliation between the 
parties, and he therefore thought that it 
would have been wrong in him to refuse. 
He had, therefore, undertaken it ; but on 
this understanding, that he would not be 
bound by the principles of the Bill. All 
the differences between the parties were 
settled before the Bill came under the con- 
sideration of the committee, and _ those 
three points were laid before the committee 
for their decision. He himself abstained 
from giving any opinion on the subject, and 
only laid the facts before them. ‘The com- 
mittee decided in favour of the principle as 
it stood in the Bill, and against that con- 
tained in Mr. Sturges Bourne’s Act. That 
that so happened was the fault of those 
hon. Gentlemen who did not attend in the 
committee, and now came down to the 
House to complain of the step that had 
been taken. By the decision of that com- 
mittee (all the petitions having been in- 
vestigated by it) he felt bound, though, 
perhaps, it was not exactly what he himself 
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should have approved. At the same time 
he thought that it was generally calculated 
to produce the good government of the 
parish, and final harmony and satisfaction 
between all parties. On these grounds he 
should persist in moving the third reading 
of the Bill; at the same time leaving it to 
the House to do exactly as they pleased 
with it. 

Sir F. Burdett thought it was desirable 
that the House should assent to the Amend- 
ment of his hon. friend, and give all the 
parties an opportunity of coming to an un- 
derstanding with each other. He disap- 
proved of the Bill, and thought it would 
have been better to abide by the principles 
of Mr. Sturges Bourne’s Act. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle opposed any fur- 
ther delay. Sufficient concessions had al- 
ready been made in the committee, and 
further delay would only increase the dis- 
agreement of the parties. There was no 
chance of their agreeing together, and 
therefore he hoped the House would at 
once decide the question. The Bill as it 
then stood was a very fair measure. 

Mr. Baring declared that it was his in- 
tention to vote for the postponement. It 
was very desirable that some uniformity 
should be introduced into the proceedings 
of that House in relation to the parishes of 
London. Last year they had passed a bill 
for St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, with one 
qualification, and now they were going to 
pass one for St. Giles’s with another quali- 
fication. The House was bound to look 
that its enactments conformed to each other, 
and he should vote for delay, with a view to 
making this Bill like other bills. 

Colonel Davies remarked, that in St. 
Paul’s, Covent-garden, already one princi- 
ple prevailed ; in St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
another; and in St. Anne’s a third; so 
that it was impossible for the House to in- 
troduce a uniformity of enactment into the 
several parishes; if any hon. Member would 
move to substitute 20/. for 30/. as the 
qualification, he should have his support. 

Mr. Byng hoped the Bill would be post- 
poned till after the Easter holidays. The 
concession spoken of by the hon. Baronet 
opposite was only on one point. There 
were four points in dispute, and one only 
had been conceded to those who opposed 
the Bill ; and that was the least important, 
viz.—that the election of the vestry should 
be annual, instead of biennial. If the Bill 
were not postponed till after the Easter 
holidays, he should feel it to be his duty to 
vote against the Bill altogether. 
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Lord Nugent supported the Amendment. 

Mr. Tennyson said, he didnot know what 
was meant by concession; but the Bill, as 
it then stood, contained one of the most 
monstrous propositions he ever remembered. 
Almost 2,000 persons were disfranchised by 
it, and 400 individuals were to have as 
many votes as 3,000. He hoped the Bill 
would be postponed. 

Mr. Bramston denied, as it was only a 
question of degree, that the principle of 
disfranchisement was at issue ; at the same 
time, as he wished to see the House unani- 
mous, and all parties satisfied, he should 
like to see 20/. substituted for 301. 

The House now grew impatient, and 
called loudly for the Question. The gal- 
lery was accordingly cleared, and on the 
division the numbers were—F or the Amend- 
ment 36; Against it 70; Majority 34. 

Mr. Hume next proposed, as an Amend- 
ment, that every person rated at the sum of 
251. should be entitled to a vote, precisely 
in the same manner as in the parishes of 
Marylebone and St. Paul’s, Covent-garden. 

The Speaker stated, that from the man- 
ner in which the Amendment was worded, 
the effect would be, that no person could 
possess more than one vote. 

Lord John Russel said, that the friends 
of the Bill had reduced the qualification for 
a vote from $0/. to 25/., on the understand- 
ing, as they thought, that the Bill would 
not then be opposed in the other parts ; 
andas the hon. Member pressed this Amend- 
ment, he must vote against it. 

Mr. Hume declared he had not heard of 
any such agreement as that alluded to by 
the noble Lord. 

The House divided on the Amendment 
— Against it 48 ; For it 26 ; Majority 22.— 
The House also divided on another Amend- 
ment, the object of which was to limit the 


| number of votes possessed by any indivi- 
| dual to three, which was lost by the same 


majority. 
Bill read a third time and passed. 


Lorp ELLeNnsoroven’s Divorce B11. | 
On the Motion of Sir G. Clerk, the report 
on Lord Ellenborough’s Divorce Bill was 
brought up. The hon. Member moved 
that it be read a third time next Monday. 

Mr. Tennyson wished the third reading 
to be deferred to a later day. He was not 
prepared, without first reading the evidence 
through, to give his vote on the Bill. 

Mr. A. Ellis protested against the haste 
with which hon. Members were hurrying 
the Bill through the House. He was not 
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prepared to say that he should vote against 
the Bill, on the contrary, he thought he 
should vote in favour of it; but he could 
not refrain from opposing the proposition 
that the Bill be read a third time on so 
early a day as next Monday. He did con- 
ceive that the third reading should be post- 
poned until after the holidays. 

Sir G. Clerk said, there was no disposi- 
tion on the part of the supporters of the 
Bill to hurry it through the House. But 
a most ample inquiry had been entered into, 
and he thought a very general feeling 
existed in the House that, after the evidence 
was ordered to be printed, as little delay 
should take place as possible. The House 
would adjourn on Wednesday or Thursday 
next for the holidays, and it was desirable, 
he conceived, to have the fate of the Bill 
decided before that period. The evidence 
would be printed and in the hands of Mem- 
bers by Monday next; but if any hon. 
Member should then state that he had not 
had sufficient time to consider it, he should 
be ready to postpone the third reading of 
the Bill till the next day. 

Mr. S. Rice thought it would be extreme 
injustice to the parties concerned, to post- 
pone the third reading until after the holi- 
days ; but he suggested that it should take 
place on a later day than Monday next— 
namely, on the following Wednesday or 
Thursday. 

On the motion of Sir G. Clerk, the third 
reading was then fixed for next ‘Tuesday. 


Shipping Interest. 


Surprine InrerEst.] Mr. Sykes rose, 
pursuant to the notice which he had given, 
to present to the House a Petition from the 
Ship-owners of the town of Hull. He 
was confident that the petition would meet 
with every consideration and attention from 
the House. If the subject to which the 
Petition related would of itself be sufficient 
to fix the attention of all the Members 
present, the claims of the Petition on their 
consideration would be enhanced by their 
knowing that it came from a body of well- 
informed and well educated gentlemen, who 
were perfectly cognizant of their own in- 
terests and rights, and in his opinion as well 
qualified as any hon. Gentleman in that 
House to form a correct judgment upon 
the subject to which the Petition referred. 
These gentlemen were associated together 
in a society called the Ship-owners’ Society. 
From time to time they had laid their pe- 
titions most respectfully before the House, 
and they now again approached it with a 
respectful statement of their condition, 
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hoping that the House might be able to 
devise some remedy for their relief. They 
stated in the Petition which he (Mr. Sykes) 
held in his hand,—and he was sorry to say 
that he could confirm the statement to its 
fullest extent,—that the interests which 
they represented were involved in the 
deepest and most deplorable distress. They 
embodied in their Petition a resolution 
passed at a meeting of the Ship-owners of 
Hull, held last January, in which the latter 
expressed their regret at the present condi- 
tion, and their melancholy forebodings of 
the future prospects, of the Shipping-inte- 
rests of the United Kingdom ; and, in 
conclusion, they earnestly prayed Parlia- 
ment to institute such an inquiry into the 
causes of the existing distress of the Ship- 
ping-interests as might lead to some reme- 
dial measures for the relief of that im- 
portant national interest. They further 
prayed the House that they might be re- 
lieved from foreign competition, as experi- 
ence had, in their opinion, fully proved that 
they were not able to compete with foreigu- 
ers while burthened with their present load 
of taxation ; and they therefore suggested, 
that the principle of an equalization of 
taxation with foreigners should be first 
applied before they were placed upon an 
equality with them in other respects. They 
further suggested, that the House, witha 
view to aftord relief to the existing distress 
of the country, should introduce a more 
rigid system of economy into every depart- 
ment of the State,—that the national ex- 
penditure should be reduced to the lowest 
possible scale consistent with the due main- 
tenance of the national honour, and that a 
more equal distribution should be made of 
the public burthens. The petitioners like- 
wise objected to the reciprocity system. 
With their opinions upon that subject he 
did not concur, and it was a proof of their 
candour that, though aware of his differ- 
ence with them upon that point, they did 
him the honour of intrusting their Petition 
to him. He should not trouble the House 
by entering upon the consideration of that 
system at present ; he should only say, that 
he did not think that any alteration in that 
system would afford any relief to the dis- 
tress that prevailed in the Shipping-interests 
of the United Kingdom. The petitioners 
also took the liberty of respectfully calling 
the attention of the House to a reduction 
of those taxes which more particularly 
pressed upon navigation. He thought that 
upon that score, they had a fair claim for a 
reduction of taxes, and in that portion of 
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their prayer he fully and eatirely concurred. 
In another part of their Petition the peti- 
tioners seemed to glance at the exchange of 
existing taxes for a property-tax. If ever 
an opportunity should be afforded to him 
for expressing his opinion upon that sub- 
ject, he should do so; but he might be per- 
mitted to say that this, at all events, was 
not the proper time for discussing the ex- 
pediency of such a measure. He had stated 
the several requests of these petitioners, 
and the grounds upon which they rested 
their claim to the attention and considera- 
tion of the House; he had stated those 
points with regard to which he agreed with 
the petitioners, and those points with re- 
gard to which he differed from them; and in 
dissenting from them, he would add that the 
petitioners were gentlemenasfullycompetent 
to formacorrect opinion upon the subjects to 
which they alluded as any Gentleman in that 
House. He should now proceed to state 
what he conceived would be the best means 
of affording relief to this important national 
interest. ‘There were only two things— 
only two quarters—to which he could look 
for relief for the shipping of this country. 
The first of these measures was to extend 
the foreign trade of this country in every 
possible direction in which it could be ex- 
tended, and the other was, to remove from 
the Ship-owners every burthen that at pre- 
sent prevented the extension of our foreign 
trade. He conceived that the petitioners 
were fairly entitled to that species of relief 
at the hands of Parliament. With respect 
to the first point,—he alluded to the exten- 
sion of our foreign trade, he would say that 
he looked forward with considerable hope 
to the alteration which he trusted would 
be made on the renewal of the East-India 
Company’s charter. He should be griev- 
ously disappointed, and so would the parties 
he represented on that occasion, if, upon the 
renewal of that charter, the British scaman 
should be prevented from going to any part 
of India or China to which the sailors or 
shipping of any other nation was permitted 
to go. It would be most detrimental to 
the commercial interests of this country, and 
a most galling injustice towards British sea- 
men, if allother nations should be allowed to 
trade freely to the continent of China, 
while British seamen should be alone ex- 
cluded from a participation in that trade. 
He therefore looked forward with con- 
siderable anxiety to the period when that 
charter should come to be renewed, and he 
trusted that the result would be, that we 
should be hereafter permitted to navigate 
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those seas, and to carry our cargoes to India 
and China free from all restrictions, and to 
trade with every part of those countries, 
like all the other nations of the earth. He 
also hoped that our foreign trade would be 
extended in other directions, and especially 
by the cultivation of a closer commercial in- 
tercourse with the States of South America. 
He should now advert to the other quarters 
to which he looked for relief of the Ship- 
ping interest in the shape of extension of 
trade. He hoped that every restriction 
that pressed upon British commerce would 
be removed. He thought that many bur- 
thens which now weighed upon the naviga- 
tion and commerce of the country might be 
very judiciously taken off, and he should 
allude, in the first place, to a burthen, of 
which he thought the Ship-owners very 
justly complained,—he meant the cost and 
expense of the coast-lights. That was a 
heavy burthen upon the Ship-owners. 
These coast-lights were farmed out, it was 
well known, by the nobility and gentry of 
the country, who derived a large revenue 
from keeping them up, and the expense of 
their maintenance was levied upon the 
Ship-owners. That burithen ought to be 
removed. ‘There was also another oppres- 
sive burthen upon Ship-owners in the shape 
of rates for pilotage, which should likewise 
be taken off. There was also another 
burthen, called the ‘‘ Greenwich-chest,” 
which was a tax of 6d. per month upon 
every seaman’s wages. That was a large 
sum of money to be levied off the scamen. 
It was levied for the benefit of Greenwich 
Hospital, and he (Mr. Sykes) should like to 
know why the seaman who received no 
benefit whatever from it should be*com- 
pelled to contribute to a fund that was not 
devoted in any way to the support of the 
mercantile marine of the country. ~A far 
more important consideration, however, was 
the heavy taxes laid by the Government on 
articles used by the Ship-owner; and a re- 
duction of those which pressed most heavily 
on him ought undoubtedly to be made. 
Why, for instance, should the present 
enormous duty upon hemp be kept up, while 
reductions had been made in the duties on 
tallow and other kinds of Russian produce ? 
By reducing the duty upon hemp, the Ship- 
owners would be able to get their cordage 
and other articles at a considerably reduced 
price. - There was another matter which 
had been already ably pressed upon the 
consideration of the House by an hon. 
friend of his,—he meant the reduction of 
the stamp duties upon marine insurances. 
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While these duties produced but a small 
revenue for the Government, they pressed 
heavily on the Ship-owners, and the reduc- 
tion of them would afford considerable re- 
lief. There was another matter which he 
conceived well worthy of the attention of 
the Government and of the House—he 
meant an equalization of the duty on 
timber and deals. He thought the duty 
upon those two articles should be put upon 
an equal footing. Why should timber, 
when imported into this country in a solid 
body, pay a higher rate of duty than when 
it was imported cut into deals? He should 
certainly bring that subject under the 
consideration of the House upon another 
occasion, and he should then like to hear, 
from any member of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, a reason for the maintenance of 
this absurdly unequal duty. The fact was, 
that by imposing a higher rate of duty 
upon timber imported in a solid shape, 
than when imported in deals, we gave a 
premium to foreign labour, and discouraged 
the labour of our own country. There 
was another measure with regard to the 
propriety of which he entertained great 
doubts, but which the petitioners were 
anxious to press upon the House, as a means 
of affording them relief: he alluded to some 
alteration in the present bonding system. 
The petitioners urged that this system, 
which euxabled foreign ship-owners to land 
their goods here without paying duty, was 
productive of great hardship to the Ship- 
owners of this country, and that it placed 
them upon an unequal footing with their 
foreign competitors. He hoped that when 
the opportunity should arrive, (which he 
trustéd would shortly be the case,) that a 
full and free trade would be allowed in 
every respect; and he confidently hoped 
that before the end of this Session, or at 
furthest before the end of next session, some 
of those burthens would be removed or light- 
ened—a measure which would in some 
degree contribute to restore the prosperity 
of British Ship-owners. ‘That general dis- 
tress prevailed amongst them he had always 
said. ‘That was a proposition which he 
believed no one who had paid any atten- 
tion to the subject would deny: and he 
was greatly afraid that the distress, instead 
of diminishing, would go on increasing, 
unless some measures were adopted to 
counteract its progress. He believed in 
his conscience that it was greater this year 
than last year, and unless some remedy 
sho. ld be devised, he was of opinion that 
it would be still greater next year. The 
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petitioners did not suggest a remedy for 
the distress under which they suffered; 
they left that to the wisdom of the House : 
and he thought that they had strong claims 
upon its consideration. To show the extent 
of the present distress, he should take the 
liberty to read a statement which had been 
forwarded to him bya well-informed and in- 
telligent correspondent in the town of Hull, 
with regard to the trade of that port. He 
stated that, within the Jast few years, a di- 
minution of ten per cent had taken place in 
the freights in that port. The following 
was the statement upon which that gentle- 
man grounded his opinion, and if the facts 
which it contained were erroneously stated, 
it was open to any member to correct the 
error. The following was the table, as 
furnished by that gentleman :— 

Average Rate of Freights, Provisions, and Wages, 
from 1821 to 1824 and from 1826 to 1829, all 
inclusive. [The year 1825 was omitted, as being 
one of feverish excitement and unusual specula- 
tion.] 
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FREIGHTS. per ton. 


From 1821 to1824.—Memel .. £1 3 3 
Petersburgh 4 1 10 
America. .2 4 6 
Total . - 
From 1826 to 1829.—Memel ...1 0 1 
Petersburgh 3 10 9 
America ..115 9 
Total , ———--6 6 7 





tO 8 





Difference ...1 3 0 
7s. Td. 


Being equal to a diminution of 15/. 
per cent. 
PROVISIONS AND WAGES, 
From 182] to 1824—Beef.. €4 19 4 
Pork. ..310 3% 
Bread .. 013 9 
Wages..217 6 
Total.. -12 
From 1826 to 1829—Beef...5 15 3 
Pork. 4.2 710 
Bread .. 0 18 10 
Wages..3 0 0 
Total . -13 15 11 


0 10 








Difference ...115 1 


Percent increase 14 11 4 
By that, it appeared that the total alteration 
against the Ship-owner in the latter period, 
compared with the former, was 29/. 18s. 11d. 
per cent. These facts spoke volumes as to 
the distress which prevailed in the Shipping- 
interest. It was impossible that the Ship- 
owners could remain passive under such 
circumstances, and see their property thus 
slipping out of their hands, without making 
soine effort to procure relief. The fact was, 
that the Shipping-interest of this country 
had been depreciated 100 per cent. Their 
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distress had been going on increasing from | 
year to year, and that fact alone should be | 
sufficient to induce his Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment to turn its attention to the subject, | 
with a view to afford them some relief. | 
The petitioners merely laid their case before | 
Parliament; they stated that many of the 
Ship-owners in this country had been re« 
duced to beggary, and that if things went on 
as at present, and no measures were devised 
for their relief, their situation would be 
perfectly hopeless and ruin must ensue. It 
was impossible that Parliament could allow 
this interest, which contributed so materi- 
ally to the maintenance of the national 
glory and honour, thus to sink into utter 
and complete ruin. All that he asked on 
the part of the petitioners was, that the | 
Government and the House would apply 
themselves to the subject, for the purpose of 
devising some remedial measures for the | 
relief of this great and important national 
interest. 

Mr. Marryat said, I have listened with 
attention to the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman who presented the Petition, and | 
I can affirm, from my own knowledge, | 
that the distress of the Shipping-interest | 
is by no means exaggerated. The Ship-| 
owners were the first interest to experience , 
that distress which has since unfortunately | 
pervaded all classes: they have suffered | 
long, and most severely. The evidence of this | 
may be found in the present indifferent | 
construction and parsimonious equipment | 
of those vessels, which formerly stood pre- | 
eminent in the commercial marine of the 
world. I remember the time when a 
British ship was insured at half the pre- 
mium asked upon the foreigner. Now, 
from the causes I have stated, a foreign 
vessel is often preferred to the British. 
Notwithstanding this, I am afraid that it is 
not possible to grant effectual relief by le- 
gislative measures. In my judgment, the 
distress is to be ascribed to the natural ap- 
proximation to the low prices and profits 
of foreign nations, which has arisen from 
the free intercourse since the peace. It is 
well known that the price which our sur- 
plus commodities command in the foreign 
market regulates the price at home. We 
have more shipping than we can employ in 
our coasting and colonial trades (which are, 
in fact, our home market as regards ship- 
ping.) The surplus ships seek employment 
in foreign trades, where they must of ne- 
cessity navigate upon terms as low as 
foreign ships. These low freights bring 
down the freight of British ships at home 
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to the same level ; and thus cause a univer- 
sal depression. I sincerely lament this dis 
tress, but am afraid the proposed remedies 
would in the end only increase the evil. 
To restrict our imports to British bottoms 
only, would be useless, unless we could at 
the same time reduce our shipping to the 
exact quantity necessary for our own trade, 
so as to have no surplus requiring employ- 
Such being 
my conviction, I see no means of alleviat- 
ing the British Ship-owner, except by re- 
ducing the duties upon all articles required 
in the construction and outfit of his vessels, 
in order that he may, by cheapness of ma- 
terials, be enabled in some degree to com- 
pete with his foreign rival. 

Mr. Robinson said, he had been particu 
larly requested by the petitioners to support 
the prayer of this Petition, and he rose to 
discharge that duty with very great plea- 
sure. The petitioners complained, that 
since the period when they asked for a 
Committee of Inquiry—namely, the Ses- 
sion before last, when that committee was 
refused, the depression which then existed 
in their trade, so far from getting better, 
since that time had gone on continually in- 
creasing ; that the diminution in the value 
of their property had proceeded at rapid 
strides ; that the rate of freights had be- 
come still lower; and that their ships were 
employed now in many instances without any 
profitable return. It became the House to 
consider whether this important national 
interest should be consigned to ruin without 
any effort being made to afford it relief. 
His hon. friend, in presenting the Petition, 
had said, that the petitioners did not point 
out any particular remedy for their distress. 
They certainly did not, because they were of 
opinion that, without inquiry, it would be 
presumptuous on their part to dictate to the 
House the species of remedy which they 
conceived should be employed for the re- 
moval of the distress. It was for the 
House to institute an inquiry, and to apply 
the proper remedy. He recollected that in 
the course of an incidental discussion upon 
this subject last Session, the hon. member 
for Liverpool (Mr. Huskisson) said, that he 
did not believe that the Shipping-interest 
was so much depressed as it was described 
to be, for that we went on building ships, 
and he could not be satisfied that the Ship- 
ping-interest was in such distress while 
that was the case. He was obliged, how- 
ever, to deny the correctness of that state- 
ment at the time, and he would refer the 
hon. Member to an account of the number 
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of ships built in the years 1827, 1828, and 
1829, to show that there had been latterly 
a considerable falling-off. He had taken the 
trouble that day of consulting the Finance 
Accounts for the last year, which were not, as 
yet, in the hands of hon. Members ; and it 
appeared by them thata great fulling-off had 
taken place in ship-building. The facts 
which he should state afforded ample 
grounds for investigation ; and he trusted 
that these facts, which showed that the 
Shipping-interests were in a dreadful state 
of destruction and depression, would make 
such an impression upon the Government 
and the House as to induce them to insti- 
tute an inguiry. He found by the Finance 
Accounts, that during the year ending the 
5th of January in each of the following 
years, the number of ships built, with the 
umount of their tonnage, was as follows :— 
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Ships. Tons. 
B27. <scenesses: 15719) scaseeces- 207,088 
1828 sccccccce 1,440 ccoccesee 163,946 
1829 ..ccccoce 1,185 ccorecsee 128,752 
PROD snssstiins AMIS: cevenrece 110681 


Thus exhibiting a decrease of 279 vessels, 
and 43,142 tons, in 1828; of 534 vessels, 
and 78,336 tons, in 1829; and of 644 
vessels, and 96,407 tons, in the last year, 
1830, as compared with the year 1827. 
That table showed that there had been a 
diminution of nearly one-half in the 
amount of tonnage built during a period of 
only three years. That was an important 
fact to illustrate the present condition of 
the Shipping-interest, and was more im- 
pressive than the mere fact of the quantity 
of employment obtained by our ships, which 
had been cited as an argument to prove 
that the distress was not so general as had 
been stated. The truth was, that what- 
ever ships were in existence must be em- 
ployed, or abandoned altogether, as pro- 
perty, for that was the only alternative. 
If they were not employed and kept, they 
occasioned a ruinous expense without any 
profit. But were they to be seriously told, 
that when persons employed vessels they 
must necessarily make profits by them? It 
was not, in fact, possible to tell, when a 
vessel commenced a voyage, that it would 
turn out advantageous, which could only be 
determined ai theend of the voyage. It should 
be recollected, too, that the Ship-owner al- 
ways went on hoping for an improvement, 
though the state of his trade might be 
every day getting worse and worse. He 
could prove that, by a reference to the 
number of foreign and British ships trading 
to the ports im the Baltic. His hon. friend, 
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the member for Hull, had expressed his dis- 
sent from the opinions of the petitioners, 
with reference to what he (Mr. Robinson) 
would say, was falsely called the system of 
reciprocity. That system, conjoined with 
other causes, had increased the depression 
and distress of the Shipping-interests of 
this country. It was not possible for Bri- 
tish ships, while burthened with one-third 
more expense, and subject to increased 
charges in the shape of taxes, to compete 
with foreign ships. To prove that, he 
would refer to an official return of the 
number of Foreign and British vessels which 
had cleared outwards for and entered inwards 
from the ports of Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, and Russia. The number of foreign 
vessels entered inwards from those countries 
for the different ports of the United 
Kingdom in the year 1829 was 1,940; the 
number of British vessels employed in that 
trade for the same period was only 1,164— 
the foreign tonnage amounted to 293,402 
tons, and the British to 187,822 tons. The 
number of foreign seamen employed was 
14,573, and the number of British only 
8,554. It would be found too, that a 
similar disproportion existed between the 
number of British and foreign vessels 
cleared outwards in the same trade during 
the same period. The number of foreign 
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ships cleared outwards for the ports of 


Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Russia, 
was 1842, amounting to 207,579 tons, and 
employing 13,425 seamen. The number 
of British ships cleared outwards in the 
same trade for the same period was 1,023, 
amounting to 139,462 tons, and employing 
7,656 men. These facts showed, that in 
the trade with the ports of the Baltic and 
of the North of Europe, we were not able 
to compete with the vessels of foreign ship- 
owners. He saw that within the last three 
days another reciprocity treaty had been 
laid on the table of the House, formed 
with the Emperor of Austria. He would 
not, upon the present occasion, enter into 
the policy of that treaty; but this he 
would say, that it did appear to him most 
strange and incomprehensible that we 
should open all the various and numerous 
ports of the United Kingdom to a power 
which had only three ports in its dominions 
to which our ships went, Trieste, Venice, 
and Fiume. Venice, be it also recollected, 
was now a free port; and therefore to 
Venice we should have had free access 
without any reciprocity treaty. The fact 
was, that owing to such impolitic regu- 
lations, the declension of our Shipping-in- 
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terest was great and genera}, and he con- 
tended that upon investigation it would be 
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proved to be so beyond all possibility of 


contradiction. It appeared from a petition 
which was now upon their Table, that in 
the port of Whitby, where in 1826 there 
had been eight ship-yards and seven 
graving-docks, and upwards of 1,000 men 
regularly employed, three of the former 
had been given up already, and two more 
were going to be abandoned ; and that all 
the docks would be given up and the trade 
entirely relinquished, unless something 
were done for its relief by the Govern- 
ment. Let the House consider how the 
distress of the Shipping-interest affected 
the general interests of the country. It 
was not merely because our commercial 
greatness would pass away like an empty 
vision if the Shipping-interest of the coun- 
try were ruined, that he called attention to 
this subject, but because it had a tendency 
to augment and aggravate the distress of 
every other interest in the community. 
The Shipping-interest gave occupation to 
many branches of industry: it consumed 
considerable quantities of various of our 
manufactures, and thus gave employment 
and- subsistence to a vast portion of our 
labouring poor. He therefore contended, 
that it was well worthy of the attention of 
the House ; and in spite of the various in- 
stances of refusal to enter into committecs 
of inquiry which had occurred during the 
present Session, he hoped that the House 
would see that it was its duty not to con- 
tinue in a blind adherence to a system which 
ought now at least to undergo examination, 
as all the predictions of its success had been 
completely falsified. We were at present 
pursuing a course which seemed likely to 
lead to great mischief; and he thought 
that the sooner we paused in our career, 
the better it would be for the country. It 
had been said, “ What good will inquiry 
do?” He would answer that question by 
another—“ Will it do any harm?” If the 
investigation for which the petitioners 
asked were granted, and it were proved in 
the course of it that the evils of which they 
complained were attributable to other 
causes from those which they imagined, 
they would see that those evils were 
inevitable from their situation, and would 
learn to bear them with patience and forti- 
tude ; but they would never be satisfied to 
be told without examination, and on the 
mere dicta of some official gentlemen, that 
the distress which overwhelmed them was 
at once inevitable and irremediable, The 
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ship-owners had, in their general distress, 
a decided case against the vague represent- 
ations which had been made of their pro- 
sperity, and there was also a primd facie 
case against these representations in the 
constant refusal of Government to grant 
any inquiry ; for it was quite clear that if 
Ministers were convinced that an inquiry 
would bear out their representations, they 
would not have the slightest objection to 
grant it. He admitted that the present 
was too important a question to be thus 
incidentally introduced to the consideration 
of the Hlouse, but as his hon. friend, who 
presented the Petition, had no intention to 
follow it up by any motion, he, as a Ship- 
owner, had felt himself induced to call at- 
tention to it. Whether his hon. friend 
intended at some future period to found a 
motion upon this Petition, he did not 
know ; and being in that state of ignorance, 
he thought it right to state fairly, but 
without exaggeration, the distressed condi- 
tion of the ship-owners, and to express a 
hope that the Government would look to it 
with all the attention which its importance 
required. He hoped that the reciprocity 
system would not be followed up by the 
formation of any more treaties with foreign 
powers, until the result of the treatics al- 
ready made was more fully known. We 
had already gone far enough in that 
system; we ought to wait for the experi-« 
ence of a few years before we went further. 
If that experience should prove that the 
system was good, then we might proceed 
further; but till then the system ought not 
to be extended. ‘I'he only parties who co- 
operated with us in that system were those 
small states which had every thing to gain 
and nothing to lose by it. Those great 
commercial nations, which by adopting the 
reciprocity system were most likely to con 
duce to our benefit, would have nothing to 
do with it ; they determined to employ their 
own ships in their own trade, and instead 
of meeting us with concessions similar to 
our own, they rendered our access to their 
ports expensive by imposing high duties. 
He therefore thought that it was a question 
which Government ought to consider im- 
mediately, whether they could not alter 
for the better the present boasted reci- 
procity system. 

Mr William Duncombe said, that the 
object of this petition had been so fully and 
ably stated by the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Hull, that he did not feel it neces- 
sary to say many words in support of it. 
But as je had presented petitions of a 
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similar nature from several other sea-ports 
in the county which he had the honour to 
represent, he could not let the opportunity 
pass without expressing a hope to the pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade that he would 
institute a minute inquiry into the condi- 
tion of the Shipping-interest. He was 
convinced that the distress of that interest 
was not, as that of Birmingham had been 
represented to be, imaginary, but urgent, 
clear, and almost overwhelming. The peti- 
tion which he had presented from Whitby 
on a former night, stated that several of the 
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establishments for ship-building in that , 


town had been given up, and that others 
now in existence were likely to share the 
same fate. The petition which he had 
presented from the port of Scarborough 
contained the same statement, and both that 
petition and the former attributed the dis- 
tress of the Shipping-interest to the altera- 
tion of the Navigation-laws in 1826. He 
concurred with the petitioners in that 
opinion ; and he trusted that if it were 
possible for Government to make an altera- 
tion in those treaties which had grown out 
of the reciprocity system, they would apply 
themselves to that task without delay. He 
trusted that they would also examine whe- 
ther relief in some other shape could not 
he afforded to the Shipping-interest ; for it 
was not merely the ship-owncers, but all the 
artisans who depended upon them for em- 
ployment, who were affected by the severity 
of the distress which now pressed upon the 
Shipping-interest. In conclusion, he ex- 
pressed a hope that this subject would even 
yet be decmed worthy of inquiry. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman supported the 
petition, and expressed his concurrence 
with what had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber who had presented it. He hoped that 
the President of the Board of Trade would 
take the subject into his consideration with 
a view of affording relief. 

Mr. Hume rose also to express a hope 
that the right hon. President of the Board 
of Trade would take some notice of the 
statements which had just been made to 
the House. He was one of those who 
thought that some relief might be granted 
to this particular branch of trade. One of 
the objects prayed for in the petition pre- 
sented by his hon. friend, the member for 
Hull, was certainly within the power of 
the Government. It was quite possible 
for the Government to reduce the rates 
paid by merchant vessels for lighthouses— 
rates which put about 18,0001. or 20,0000. 
a year into the coffers of the Commissioners 
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| of Woods and Forests, but which took 18/. 
|or 20/. from each vessel to put into the 
pockets of the nobility and gentry who 
farmed them. The Government might 
also reduce the rate of duties levied on 
various materials used in ship-building, 
such as hemp and timber; indeed, he 
thought it was a duty incumbent upon Go- 
vernment to reduce them. He could not, 
| however, concur with the hon. member for 
| Worcester (Mr. Robinson), in attributing 
| the present distressed condition of the 
| Shipping-interest to the reciprocity treaties. 
But for those treaties he believed that 
' things would at present have been much 
worse. For though it might be true that 
the Shipping-interest was now in a very 
low condition, every branch of industry, 
even those which had no connexion with 
the reciprocity system, was in an equally 
depressed state. The hon. member for Wor- 
cester had stated, that the predictions made 
about the success of the reciprocity system 
had signally failed, but had not said a single 
word to show how they had failed. He 
had shown that the Shipping-interest was 
in distress; but so were other interests. 
As to the want of employment, of which 
the ship-owners at present complained, 
it was one of those accidents which 
could not be avoided. If we had more 
ships than were required, the supply must 
be reduced to the demand. He believed 
that the supply was now reduced to the 
demand, and he hoped that by next year 
they would hear that every ship was in full 
employment. The hon. Member concluded 
by expressing a hope that the Government 
would take off the tax which was imposed 
on every seaman on board of a commercial 
vessel for the benefit of the chest at Green- 
wich Hospital. He conceived that it 
ought to be taken off, because it was partial 
in its collection, and unjust in its opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Herries thought, that the House 
would have been more surprised if he had 
entered into a discussion like the present, 
containing such various topics, and em- 
bracing so wide a field, on the presentation 
of a petition, than it now was on hearing 
the hon. member for Aberdeen taunting 
him for his silence. Had it not been for 
the appeal made to him by the hon. member 
for Montrose, he should not have risen for 
one moment to address the House on the 
present occasion. It was to vindicate him- 
self from the possible imputation of any 
want of respect to the hon. member for 
Hull, who had presented this petition, and 
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to the important subject to which that hon. 
Member had called the attention of the 
House in the course of his speech, but on 
which he had not founded, or expressed his 
intention to found, any motion, that he now 
trespassed for a few moments on its con- 
sideration. He could not consent to enter, 
upon the present occasion, into any discus- 
sion of that great question which the hon. 
member for Worcester had brought under 
the notice of the House: for, if he touched 
upon that topic, what topic, already intro- 
duced into the debate, was there, which he 
could properly fail to notice? The first 
topic on which he would be called to enter 
would be that of free trade ; and he used 
the term free trade, because it was the de- 
nomination by which a system of com- 
mercial policy recently adopted was generally 
entitled in that House. ‘The hon. Member 
who presented the petition seemed to take 
the same view of the question of free trade 
which he himself was disposed to take. 
He might therefore leave that hon. Member 
to give his opinions before him upon that 
subject, and to refute the observations of 
the hon. member for Worcester. The same 
answer would apply to all that had been 
said on the present oceasion respecting the 
bonding system. FPlausible as the argu- 
ments against it might appear on the first 
view, it became quite preposterous, after 
considering the subject maturely, to think 
of doing it away. He had had several 
interviews on the subject with some of the 
leading Members of the interests to which 
the hon. Member professed to belong; and 
the scheme of getting rid of the bonding 
system was no sooner mentioned in argu- 
ment than it was immediately abandoned. 
The hon. member for Hull seemed to agree 
with him also upon this topic—so that there 
was no occasion for him to pursue it fur- 
ther. Then there was the reciprocity 
system! Was the present an occasion on 
which he ought to address the House for 
the purpose of showing that the conse- 
quences attributed to that system had not 
emanated from it? That system was no 
system of his. He could not, therefore, be 
supposed to have any unfair predilection for 
it. It had been introduced by others, and 
though he had fully concurred in the views 
of those who had adopted it, it by no means 
followed that he was to defend it at all 
hazards. Still, though he would not enter 
into the discussion at present, he was pre- 
pared, at the proper time, to show that the 
hon. Member was completely mistaken in 
the view which he had taken respecting it. 
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The very fact that the average amount of 
British tonnage entered inwards and 
cleared outwards for the last four years 
greatly exceeded the average amount of 
British tonnage during the four years 
ending in 1824 before the alteration of 
our system, was a proof that the altera- 
tion had not been productive of mischief to 
the Shipping-interest. There had been an 
increase of 242,882 tons entered inwards 
in the latter period. There had likewise 
been a proportional increase in the number 
of ships, of tonnage, and of men cleared 
outwards within the same time. He ad- 
mitted that in foreign shipping there had 
been a small increase ; but upon the whole, 
the great increase of employment had un- 
doubtedly been in favour of British ship- 
ping. This was a fact which was not 
known to him alone—it came within the 
knowledge of every man who gave himself 
the trouble of attending to this subject. 
That there had been an increase of the 
foreign shipping engaged in the British 
trade was a point which he did not 
mean to deny; but the increase of the 
foreign tonnage was to the increase of the 
British tonnage in the ratio of 5,000 to 
200,000. He mentioned this, not for the 
idle purpose of gaining a temporary ad- 
vantage in debate, but for the sake of dis- 
pelling the gross delusions which prevailed 
in certain quarters on this topic. He did 
not enter at present into the question of 
the profits or of the distress of the ship- 
owners, who were employed, as they stated, 
at a loss. He would only say, that there 
was, on the part of Ministers, no want of 
anxious attention to the condition of the 
Shipping-interest. There was, on the con- 
trary, an earnest desire to apply their best 
abilities to the consideration of any remedy 
which the members of that interest could 
point out for the grievances of which they 
complained. Ministers were,and had been, 
ready upon all occasions to listen to all 
their petitions, to weigh them with care, 
and to argue them with patience, and they 
had never turned a deaf ear to any state- 
ment which had come from this important 
branch of the trade of the country. He 
assured the House that Ministers were in- 
clined to pay attention to those parts of the 
petition which were of a peculiar kind, 
not referring to the foreign policy of the 
country, but to the burthens more peculiarly 
affecting the Shipping-interest ; and con- 
cluded by promising that they should be 
made the subject of his immediate cons 
sideration. 
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Mr. John Stewart referred, in confirma- 
tion of the assertions of the right hon. the 
President of the Board of Trade, to a de- 
claration contained in the Report recently 
made by the Committee on commerce to the 
Congress of the United States. That de- 
claration was as follows:—‘‘ When the 
present and past condition of our naviga- 
tion are contrasted,—when we compare the 
increase of British and American tonnage 
before and since the war, and show the 
rapid growth of the commerce of the British 
North American possessions, we shall learn 
to comprehend the advantages of a system 
of free trade, and we shall perhaps feel 
no small degree of alarm, lest our fatal 
restrictions should have already driven us too 
far in the rear of all our rivals for national 
power and naval ascendancy.” Attached 
to that report was a comparative statement 
of British and American tonnage actually 
employed ; and from that statement it ap- 
peared, that for the last few years the in- 
crease had regularly been on the side of 
British, and the decrease on the side of 
American, tonnage. The hon. member for 
Worcester had quoted the number of foreign 
vessels entering inwards as a proof of the 
mischief arising to the Shipping-interest 
from the reciprocity system ; but the evi- 
dence which the hon. Member had brought 
in support of his position did not appear to 
him to be altogether satisfactory. Tor his 
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own part, he believed that all foreign | 


shipping was in a much worse situation 
than our own. The distress of the Ship- 
ping-interest was not the malady of our 
country, but of the times. He believed 
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that the further we advanced in experience, | 
the more should we be convinced that the 


doctrines advanced upon this subject by his 
right hon. friend, the member for Liver- 
pool, were doctrines founded on sound 
policy and the most philosophical principles 


of political economy. They were the seeds | 
which would hereafter ripen into a plentiful | 


harvest of national wealth; and to their 
prosperous results might be applied the 
beautiful expression of Virgil— 
“ Tarda venit seris factura nepotibus umbram.” 
The Petition was then brought up. On 
the question that it be laid upon the Table, 
Mr. Robinson said, that he must be per- 
mitted to make one or two remarks on the 
observations which had fallen from the 
right hon. President of the Board of Trade. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said truly 
that there had been—not that there isan 
increase in the amount of British tonnage 
entered inwards and cleared outwards. 
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Though the right hon. Gentleman had not 
given the returns up to the latest period. 
He had seen them ; and by the official re- 
turn for the last year, which had not yet 
been published, it appeared that there had 
been a decrease in the amount of tonnage 
for the present year. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that there had been an in- 
crease in the amount of British tonnage 
employed in trade generally. He would 
undertake on another opportunity to show, 
beyond all possibility of contradiction, that 
that increase belonged entirely to the ves- 
sels engaged in our colonial trade, which 
had nothing to do with any reciprocity 
system, and to the vessels engaged in the 
Brazilian and Indian trade. He would 
undertake to show that there had been, 
during the year ending December, 1829, 
a decrease in the registered tonnage of the 
United Kingdom of no less than 642 ves- 
sels. 

Mr. Herries, in reply, stated that he 
had spoken of the increase in the amount 
of our tonnage from returns made up to 
the latest period. He had stated that 
the amount of British tonnage entering in- 
wards and clearing outwards for the last 
four years was superior to the amount for 
the four years immediately preceding the 
year in which we made the alterations in 
our commercial system ; and he now said, 
that the amount of men, tonnage and ships 
entering inwards and clearing outwards, 
during the last year, was greater than ever 
it was at any former period. ‘Take the 
amount, for instance, for the years 1828 
and 1829. In 1828, hte number of ships 
entering inwards was 13,436, their tonnage 
was 2,094,357, and the number of men 
employed was 119,141. In 1829 the 
number of ships entering inwards was 
13,059, their tonnage was 2,184,535, and 
the number of men employed was 122,185. 
Thus the difference in favour of the year 
1829, for ships entering inwards, was, in 
ships, 223, in tonnage 90,178, and in men 
3,044. In 1828, the number of ships 
clearing outwards was 12,248, their ton- 
nage was 2,006,397, and the number of 
men employed was 119,143. In 1829 the 
corresponding numbers were—ships 12,636, 
tonnage, 2,063,179, men, 119, 262. Thus 
the difierence in favour of the year 1829, 
for ships clearing outwards, was, in ships 
388, in tonnage 56,782, and in men 119. 
Surely this would satisfy the hon. Member 
for Worcester. He had also spoken of the 
comparative average amount of ships, ton< 
nage, and men entering inwards and clears 
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ing outwards, for the four years ending 
with the 5th of January 1822, 1823, 1824, 
and 1825; and for the four years 1826, 
1827, 1828, and 1829; and if the hon. 
member would allow him, he would shortly 
state it to the House. In the first of these 
two periods there were entered inwards, 
on an average, ships 11,894, tonnage 
1,836,223, men, 110,734; in the latter of 
them there were—ships 13,175, tonnage 
2,079,105, men, 117,775; leaving a differ- 
ence in favour of the last period, of ships 
1,281, tonnage, 242,882, men 7,041. In 
the first of the same two periods, there 
were, of ships clearing outwards, 10,172, 
tonnage, 1,634,327, men, 101,034 ; and in 
the latter, ships 11,802, tonnage 1,923,071, 
men, 113,999; leaving again a difference 
in favour of the latter period—of ships, 
1,630, tonnage 289,344, men, 12,965. He 
would likewise state that the increase of 
British ships, on the average of the last 
four years, over foreign ships, engaged in 
foreign navigation, was—in ships entering 
inwards 464, in tonnage, 5,000, and in 
men, 530; and in ships clearing outwards 
was, 820, tonnage, 30,000, and men, 
2,400. 

Mr. Robinson again contended, that in 
the return which he had seen there were 
642 vessels of registered tonnage less this 
year than there were last. 

Mr. 7'rant asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman included steam-vessels in his 
account. 

Mr. Herries answered, No. 

The Petition laid on the Table. 
motion that it be printed, 

Mr. Sykes returned thanks to his hon. 
friend, the Member for Montrose, for hav- 
ing excited the right hon. President of the 
Board of Trade, by his observations, to 
give some reply to the statements of the 
petitioners. He thought that this question 
would have been left in a very unsatisfac- 
tory condition indeed, if it had not elicited 
from his right hon. friend the observations 
which he had just made. His object in 
giving notice of his intention to present 
this petition to-day, was to apprize Minis- 
ters of the importance which he attributed 
to it, and to call upon them to declare their 
sentiments upon it. If his right hon. 
friend had persisted in his original determi- 
nation to keep silence, the greatest dismay 
would have fallen upon the petitioners. It 
would have pleased him much more if his 
right hon. friend, instead of dealing in 
general professions of the attention which 
he and his colleagues were always ready to 
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pay to the complaints of the ship-owners, 
had said that he was prepared to bring for- 
ward some specific measure for their relief. 
As to Free Trade, that was a subject on 
which he had not thought fit to say a single 
word : for on this subject, of all others, he 
thought that a discussion of its merits 
ought not to be introduced. Free Trade, 
as he understood the phrase, consisted in 
the greatest extension of imports and ex- 
ports into and from every country in the 
world. To other interests it might be 
one of the most pestilent heresies that 
ever existed ; he did not, however, think 
that it was; but to the ship-owners it 
could not but be favourable, as they were, 
and must always remain, the carriers of 
the world, and it gave them, as far as pos- 
sible, the liberty to go to every part of 
the world. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
that the House, at its rising, do adjourn 
till Monday next. 


of the Country. 


ForEIGN RELATIONS OF THE CountTRY. | 
Lord J. Russell said, that he would take 
the present opportunity of putting a ques« 
tion to his Majesty’s Ministers with re- 
spect to the Foreign Relations of the Couns 
try. In his Majesty’s Speech from the 
Throne, at the meeting of Parliament in 
the present Session, the House had been 
informed that certain things were pending 
with reference to Greece, and that when 
the arrangements were complete, Parlia- 
ment would be duly informed of the fact, 
and that the papers connected with those 
arrangements would be laid before the 
House. Nothing of the sort had as yet 
been done. Since this declaration, a 
speech of the King of France had appeared 
in all the public Newspapers, in which his 
Most Christian Majesty informs his two 
chambers, that the negotiation with respect 
to Greece had come to u close, and that a 
Prince had been chosen by the common 
consent and agreement of the Allied Powers 
to preside over the destinies of Greece. 
Although the Prince was not named in his 
Most Christian Majesty’s speech, it was 
perfectly understood by every body that 
the allusion was to his Royal Highness 
Prince Leopold—and he was sure, that a 
choice more perfectly calculated to ensure 
the future happiness of Greece, and to 
establish permanently her pacific connexion 
with the rest of Europe, could not be made. 
But this announcement on the part of the 
King of France to the Chamber made him 
anxious to inquire of the right hon. Gentles 
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man opposite (Mr. Peel) whether the nego- 
tiation having apparently come to a con- 
clusion, the time had not arrived when the 
right hon. Gentleman would receive a com- 
mand from his Majesty to lay all the papers 
relating to the arrangements before the 
Houses of Parliament? With reference 
to what might be contained in these papers, 
it would be premature in him to offer any 
opinion, but he certainly could not help 
calling the attention of Parliament to the 
subject. He was sorry to say that this 
very important question concerning the 
kingdom of Greece, as well as the foreign 
affairs of this country in general, received | 
too little consideration both from Parlia- | 
ment and the public. He was fully aware , 
of the very great importance of the nume- | 
rous domestic questions which pressed upon | 
the House from day to day; but at the | 
same time he could not but recollect that 
the most important of all those questions— 
the weight of debt and taxes which pressed 
upon the resources and productive indus- 
try of the country—were to be attributed 
to a course of foreign policy which he 
certainly thought was ruinous, and which, 
in his opinion, had laid the country under 
difficulties from which it would require the 
utmost efforts to save her. He was most 
anxious to form an opinion upon the 
foreign policy of the Government of the 
country, by paying attention to the papers 
which his Majesty’s Ministers might lay 
before Parliament. He wished, by a con- 
sideration of such papers, to decide whe- 
ther his Majesty’s Ministers, in the course 
of the negotiations that had taken place in 
the last two years, had pursued a course 
which was at once pacific, and which had 
maintained the character of the country? 
lt did appear strange to the House and to 
the public, that so much of the Session 
had been allowed to pass—that the House 
had been called upon to sanction so many 
measures, and to consider such various and 
important topics, without his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters having laid before Parliament papers 
relating tothe negotiation he had alluded to, 
and the production of which had been in a 
manner pledged by his Majesty’s Speech 
from the Throne. He was the more 
anxious on account of a few words that had 
incidentally been dropt by a right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, in the course of the 
debate that had taken piace the other night 
in voting the Navy Estimates. It appeared, 
by the speech to which he alluded, and 
which had created a great sensation 
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the political atmosphere had been per- 
fectly clear and undisturbed ; but that in 
the August following, without any pre- 
vious signs, a sudden change had taken 
place, and that, in point of fact, the coun- 
try was on the very eve of a war. If this 
war had really taken place—if this war 
had been a war to protect Turkey from 
the oppression of Russia, he felt quite con- 
fident that the flames of war would have 
extended to the rest of Europe. This 
country could not expect to be delivered 
from such a war but at the expense of at 
least three hundred millions added to the 
debt, independent of increased taxation, 
and impediments laid upon every branch of 
productive industry. These were the evils 
to which this country would have infal- 
libly been exposed; and he was, there- 
fore, impatient to know what had been 
the conduct of Government in this transac- 
tion. It would be very difficult to con- 
vince him that any necessity had existed to 
bring the country so near to the very verge 
of hostilities. He could not but avow that 
he had a great and general distrust in the 
policy of his Majesty’s Government with 
respect to foreign States. With reference 
to Portugal, that distrust was founded 
upon reasons which he had already stated 
to the House, and he should be ready to 
support his opinions in his place when the 
question respecting Terceira was again 
brought before Parliament. With refer- 
ence to Russia and Turkey, his impression 
was unfavourable to the policy which his 
Majesty’s Ministers had thought it proper 
to adopt. He would not, however, pro- 
nounce any opinion upon the subject, as it 
might possibly be changed by the papers 
which he supposed that Ministers would 
lay before the Parliament. He would 
own, however, that his unfavourable im- 
pression was strengthened by the delay 
in producing the papers. With respect 
to domestic affairs, he had already voted 
with Ministers upon several occasions. In 
the questions of Currency and Trade, he 
was ready to support the line they advo- 
cated. He had, in fact, no grounds of op- 
position to their domestic policy. But in 
their foreign policy he had not the same 
confidence, and he believed that respecting 
it many hon. Members entertained the 
same distrust and suspicion as himself. He 
therefore hoped that the papers would be 
laid before the House as soon as possible ; 
but if, as the King of France had stated, 
there were certain negotiations not yet 
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Gentleman could not produce these papers 
until the difficulties in the way of such a 
proceeding were brought to an end. Still 
he begged to submit, that if these negotia- 
tions were nearly concluded, the right hon. 
Secretary might, perhaps, give the House 
some pledge that no time would be lost in 
laying the papers before them. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he could assure 
the noble Lord that his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters were anxious to produce the papers 
which related to the negotiations regard- 
ing the future condition of Greece at as 
early a period as they could, consistently 
with that which must be the leading object 
of all statesmen—the permanent interests 
of this kingdom, and those likewise of 
that country in whose affairs we had been 
induced to interfere. He had the satis- 
faction of stating that the parties who 
signed the Treaty of the 6th of July, 
1827, had come to a resolution respecting 
the government of Greece, and the rela- 
tions it was to hold with other powers ; and 
he had also the satisfaction to say, that 
they were in perfect accord as to the Prince 
to whom the Sovereignty of that country 
was to be committed. On these main 
points, the future government of Greece, its 
future condition (which, he was happy to 
declare, was to be one of unqualified inde- 
pendence), and lastly, the selection of the 
Prince who was to preside over its desti- 
nies—on all these great points there was 
the most complete concord, and the most 
perfect unanimity between the Allied 
Powers who had signed the Treaty of the 
6th of July. That concord had existed 
from the beginning, and up to this moment 
was uninterrupted. But there were some 
points of a subordinate nature, on which 
negotiations were still pending, and until 
they were brought to an end, the noble Lord 
himself must concur with him that it would 
not be for the public interest to produce the 
papers ; he was sure, however, thatatno dis- 
tant moment, he should reccive the commands 
of his Majesty to lay them before the House. 
He was also sure that this would be done 
at the earliest possible time consistent with 
the interests of England, and the perma- 
nent welfare of Greece. The noble Lord 
had stated that he approved of the domes- 
tic policy pursued by the Administration, 
but that he viewed the foreign policy with 
some suspicion and distrust. Now, he 
could not help thinking that the distinction 
arose from the circumstance that there was 
not the same opportunity of giving that 
immediate explanation respecting the course 
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pursued by Government in the one that 
there was in the other. The domestic 
policy was in itself of necessity more clear 
—it was the subject of constant discussion 
in that House ; but it was obvious that the 
same facility did not exist as to foreign 
policy. Silence was imposed upon the 
Ministers for a long period in many in- 
stances. If, then, on those points in which 
Ministers had means of explanation the 
noble Lord gave them his contidence, and 
if there were points on which they could 
not give an explanation, he hoped that the 
House would not follow the example of 
the noble Lord as to our foreign policy, 
but, on the contrary, suspend its judgment 
until Ministers could give a full account of 
their proceedings ; and he entertained the 
utmost confidence, that when this took 
place, the decision would be in their favour, 
as well in regard of foreign policy as in that 
of domestic policy. The House might rest 
assured, that after having completed the 
pacification of Greece, they would neither 
sacrifice the permanent interests of that 
country nor of this ; and that also the most 
anxious attention would be paid to that 
which must be as dear to them as any 
worldly or pecuniary interest whatsoever— 
he meant the high character of the British 
nation [cheers ]. 

Lord J. Russell asked if the negotiations 
then pending related to the affairs of 
Greece, or to those of the Ottoman Porte ? 

Mr. Secretary Peel stated, that they 
were negotiations between the three Allied 
Powers on the one hand, and the Prince 
designated as Sovereign of the country on 
the other. The right hon. Gentleman, 
after a short pause, gave a further explana- 
tion of what, he said, was a very important 
point which he had inadvertently omitted, in 
replying to the questions of the noble Lord. 
He was unwilling to leave it in that de- 
gree of uncertainty which might seem to 
warrant the correctness of the noble Lord’s 
opinion. The noble Lord said, that from 
something which had passed in that House, 
he had been led to understand that in 
August last we were upon the verge of a 
war, in order to protect Turkey from the 
attacks of Russia. Now he could not ac- 
quiesce in the correctness of the noble 
Lord’s inference. He was not aware that 
the country was on the verge of war 
at the period alluded to, and still less for 
the purpose of protecting Turkey or Con-« 
stantinople from the Russians. 

Lord J. Russell said, that he had been 
led to this opinion in consequence of what 
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had fallen from the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty respecting the hospital at Malta. 
In July it appeared that Government did 
not consider it necessary to go on with the 
works at this hospital; but in August an 
emergency of so grave a nature was stated 
to have arisen, that Government considered 
itself justified in applying certain monies 
to the completion of this establishment, 
without waiting for a vote from Parlia- 
ment. From this he had naturally in- 
ferred that there was an apprehension that 
the fleet at Malta might be brought into 
immediate action. He said then that we 
must have been upon the verge of a war, 
and he was not contradicted. The right 
hon. Gentleman did certainly now say ‘no.’ 
But still the statement of the right hon. 
Secretary to the Admiralty, combined with 
rumours he had heard from unofficial quar- 
ters, to the effect that the Russians were in- 
formed that if they proceeded in the exten- 
sion of the blockade of the Dardanelles, the 
consequence to them would be a war upon 
the part of this country—had all induced 
him to entertain the suspicion, and arrive at 
the conclusion, to which he had given utter- 
ance. It might be that these rumours 
were perfectly unfounded. Such, how- 
ever, did not very clearly appear to be the 
fact ; but when the papers which he was 
desirous of having, came before the House, 
the necessary information with respect to 
those transactions would be obtained, and 
we should then see how the matter stood. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, the noble Lord 
had mistaken the nature and tendency of 
the statement made by the Secretary to the 
Admiralty. It had been simply stated, 
that because in August our force in the 
Mediterranean had been increased from six 
thousand to cight thousand men, and from 
six to nine sail of the line, there would be 
a necessity for an increased accommodation 
in the Seamen’s Hospital at Malta. No- 
thing had been breathed respecting the 
country being upon the verge of a war. 

Mr. Hume said, the statement was, that 
a case of emergency had arisen which war- 
ranted the Admiralty in venturing to in- 
crease the expense of the particular item in 
question, even without the sanction of the 
House. He could assure Gentlemen oppo- 
site, that among persons sitting on this side 
of the House the impression created, not 
only by what fell from the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, but by the observations of an- 
other right hon. Gentleman, now in his 
place, was, that such a danger as that de- 
scribed did exist last August. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that he had stated that applications had 
been made to increase the establishment of 
the Naval Hospital at Malta beyond its 
amount, when there were only six thousand 
men in the Mediterranean, because cir- 
cumstances had induced Government to 
raise that force to eight thousand men, and 
such being the case, they necessarily re- 
quired a more extensive establishment, 
and an augmentation was made in the 
Naval Hospital. 

Sir J. Wrottesley entirely acquitted the 
right hon, Gentleman of having given any 
ground for supposing that a war was im- 
pending in August ; but from what fell 
from the Secretary to the Admiralty, he 
must say that the strong impression upon 
his mind at the time was, not only that it 
had been likely that the hospital would be 
called into action to a greater extent than 
usual by reason of the augmentation of 
force in the Mediterranean, but that it had 
been necessary to provide for the contin- 
gency of having a certain number of 
wounded men to take care of; and it 
struck him at the time as being rather ex- 
traordinary that a communieation so im- 
portant as he considered that to be, should 
have come from a Gentleman not in the 
Cabinet. 

Lord Howick observed, that the exact 
words made use of on such an occasion are 
important ; and he believed he could state 
them pretty accurately. The right hon. 
Secretary said, that in the month of July 
the Lords of the Admiralty thought no 
increase in the hospital at Malta would be 
necessary ; but that in August, there being 
a prospect of the flect being called into im- 
mediate action, it was requisite to augment 
the hospital. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, it was stated that 
in July there was no intention of augment- 
ing the establishment ; but that in August, 
an increase having taken place in the Medi- 
terranean fleet instead of a decrease, it was 
necessary to augment the hospital. Nine 
sail of the line were upon the station: it 
was impossible to tell what might be the 
result, but he did not say there had beena 
probability of war. 

The conversation dropped, and the Mo- 
tion for the adjournment of the House at 
its rising till Monday was agreed to. 


Suppty — Rerort—Crvit Contin-« 
GENCIES.] The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer having moved the Order of the Day 
for receiving the Report of the Committee 
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of Supply, observed that it was his inten- 
tion only to ask for a vote on account of the 
Civil Contingencies. He should then pro- 
ceed with the Ordnance Estimates. 

Mr. P. Thomson said, it had been his 
intention to take an early opportunity of 
calling the attention of the House to the 
important subject of the collection of the 
Revenue. His own wish was, that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to inquire into 
the extraordinary amount of the charge of 
collection: however, he understood that Go- 
vernment intended to make an inquiry into 
the subject’ themselves. If this were con- 
firmed by the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, he should feel disposed to wait till the 
result of that inquiry was known. He now 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer if 
steps were to be taken by Ministers for the 
formation of a commission to investigate the 
matter, and if such were the case, whether 
we might expect any report or information 
on the subject before the close of the 
Session. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer flat- 
tered himself that he could give a satisfac- 
tory answer to the hon. Member’s question. 
On the night of the Budget he had inti- 
mated that it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to have two commissions—one to in- 
quire into our colonial expenditure, the 
other to investigate the collection of the 
revenue. The commissioners would shortly 
commence their labours, and he had no 
doubt that before the period mentioned by 
the hon. Member, they would have ad- 
vanced so far as to be enabled to lay some 
information on the subject before the House. 

Mr. W. Smith called the attention of the 
Secretary for the Colonies to the propriety 
of procuring certain returns, connected (we 
believe) with the number of deaths in the 
colonies. The returns, though ordered, 
had not been laid before the House, and 
unless the right hon. the Secretary wished 
otherwise, he should move that those orders 
be complied with forthwith. 

Sir G. Murray explained the circum- 
stances under which the subject had been 
introduced last Session. An hon. Member 
had moved for a return of the deaths at 
Sierra Leone; and combining the un- 
healthiness of this colony with others, he 
proposed that similar returns should be 
produced respecting them. But there were 
many objections to this. Hon. Gentlemen 
would at once perceive, in the first place, 
that as some colonies were healthy at one 
season, or one year, and the contrary at an- 
other season and at another year, there was 
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evidently no means of arriving at an accu 
rate conclusion by such returns; and se- 
condly, there was much doubt whether 
they would be attended with any public 
advantage. The promulgation of the un- 
healthiness of any particular station might 
disincline the troops to going there (al- 
though he allowed they, on all occasions, 
displayed the utmost alacrity in obeying 
orders) ; and were it only on that account, 
he thought it might be as well passed over. 
It might do mischief, and could produce no 
advantage ; the more especially as the hon. 
Member for Montrose proposed to bring 
forward a motion respecting Sierra Leone. 
In conclusion, he submitted to the hon. 
Member if it would not be well for him to 
withdraw his notice respecting these re- 
turns. 

[ Mr. Alderman Waithman rose to pre- 
sent a petition; but he was declared out of 
order, and compelled to sit down.] 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
brought up the Report of 100,000/. granted 
for Civil Contingencies, during 1830. 

Mr. Hume asked, what was to be the 
course of proceeding respecting the Esti- 
mates. He was surprised at the Civil Con- 
tingencies taking precedence of the Ord- 
nance Estimates. When were the Miscel- 
laneous and Irish Estimates to be brought 
forward. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the vote for Civil Contingencies was 
merely on. account. As to the course he 
intended to pursue, he proposed first to go 
on with the Ordnance Estimates; then the 
Army Extraordinaries ; and lastly, the 
Miscellaneous and Irish Estimates, in the 
usual course. 

Mr. Hume asked, if Wednesday was to 
be a Supply day. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the object was, to finish the Ordnance Esti- 
mates before Easter. He hoped to get 
through them to-night, or at furthest on 
Monday. 

On the question that the House should 
resolve itself into a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Burrell said, that he himself, the 
worthy Alderman behind him, and others, 
had waited four or five hours to present 
petitions; he thought they should be af- 
forded the opportunity of doing so before 
any other business was entered on. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was re- 
luctantly compelled to press his Motion. 


Suppty.] The House then resolved 
itself into a Committee of Supply. 
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Mr. Perceval proposed that 8,933/., for 
defraying the Salaries of Officers in the 
Ordnance Departments at Woolwich 
during the year 1830, be granted to his 
Majesty. 

Mr. Hume said, he rose to offer a few ob- 
servations which could no longer be of any 
use, since the vote upon which he proposed 
to touch had been already agreed to. The 
thrice-told tale about the Ordnance had 
now become very stale indeed; and from 
the recent vote, which decided upon the 
continuance of an unnecessary office, it was 
perfectly obvious that no reduction in this 
department was to be expected. He was 
now fighting in a cause altogether despe- 
rate; still he would trouble the House 
with a few words. There was one extra- 
ordinary thing to which he desired to call 
their attention. The expenses of the Ord- 
nance Establishment, in 1796, were only 
18,700/., while at present they amounted to 
71,0007. It was also remarkable, that 
when there were four Lords of the Admi- 
ralty at 4,000/., there should be a Lieuten- 
ant-general of the Ordnance at 1,200/. a 
year, a Surveyor-general at 1,200/. a year, 
a principal Storekeeper at 1,200/. a year, a 
Clerk of the Ordnance at 1,200/. a year, and 
a Clerk of the Deliveries at 1,019/. a year. 
Government was, he thought, called on, if 
they had any regard to their professions, to 
make some reduction in this enormous ex- 
penditure. He would also, in addition to 
what he had before said, tell the House an 
extraordinary fact. In 1796 the Surveyor- 
general of the Ordnance had only fourteen 
clerks, at salaries of 2,019/.; at present 
there were forty-seven clerks at 14,034. 
He could not see why there should be two 
establishments kept up—one at Pall-mall, 
the other at the Tower. He should be 
glad to know, what possible inconvenience 
could occur from removing the clerks from 
the Tower to Pall-mall? It could be done 
without any trouble, and with very little 
expense, while, by taking that course, a con- 
siderable saving would be made. Besides, 
it was important that all the members of 
any department should be together, since 
it materially tended to facilitate the transac- 
tion of business. On this ground, he did 
think, even leaving the important question 
of economy out of sight, that it was proper 
to have these different clerks under the 
same roof. Neither could he observe the 


utility of keeping up, at enormous salaries, 
two such officers as the Master-general and 
Lieutenant-general of the Ordnance, when 
the Lieutenant-general, by the account of 
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Ministers the other night, did all the busi< 
ness, and the Master-general only assisted 
him. It was futile however to challenge 
this salary or that, when they saw a whole 
department in this way so mismanaged. 
He could see no cause whatever for laying 
out 60,0001. or 70,000/. per annum on a 
department which in 1797 only required 
18,000/. or 19,0007. Neither could he 
conceive why the Government should mani- 
fest so much reluctance to accede to the re- 
commendation of the committee which 
had inquired into all the facts. Notwith- 
standing all the additional expense imposed 
upon the country, the business was not bet- 
ter done now than it had been formerly. 
Mr. Perceval observed, that the speech of 
the hon. Member appeared to be entirely 
directed to the vote that had been carried 
the other night ; and he thought that the 
hon. Gentleman must candidly admit that 
he had made but a rambling statement, 
from beginning to end. He therefore 
trusted that he should be excused if he did 
not follow him accurately and convincingly 
through every portion of it. The hon. 
Gentleman had compared the present state 
of the Ordnance with that of 1796; but 
he must be aware that since that period an 
immense increase of business had been im- 
posed upon the department. That was a 
ground, therefore, on which censure could 
not, with justice, be founded. The duty 
at the present time was increased,—it was 
trebled ; and he would ask, could those who 
were at the head of the department prevent 
it from being so increased? The whole 
subject had been gone into with great de- 
tail by his right hon. friend (Sir H. Har- 
dinge) in his evidence before the Finance 
Committee ; and the expressed opinion of 
his right hon. friend was, that in reality a 
great saving had been effected. The hon. 
Member had compared the establishment of 
the Ordnance with that of the Navy; but 
he seemed to have forgotten that the former 
department, in many respects, had much to 
do on account of the Navy department ; all 
which ought to be taken into consideration. 
The whole of the Colonial business, as far 
as garrisons and artillery were concerned in 
particular, had been thrown on the Ordnance 
department since the year 1823. The hon. 
Gentleman had alluded to the duties of the 
chief elerk in the office of the Surveyor-ge- 
neral. That individual had been in the 
service for fifty years; his exertions had 
been most meritorious; his salary was not 
more than commensurate to his labours; 
and on his retirement, his allowance would 
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be reduced to 900/. With respect to the 
removal of the office from the ‘Tower to 
Pall-mall, that subject had not been over- 
looked by the Board, and a calculation had 
been made of the expense that would be 
likely to follow on sucha step. The result 
of this calculation was, a conviction that no 
saving would accrue from the measure. 
Without considerable buildings to the right 
and left of the present office in Pall-mall, 
the thing could not be accomplished at all. 
If such a proposal as this were to be intro- 
duced to the House, he should like to know 
whether the hon. Member would support 
the Estimate, and pronounce an eulogium on 
the principle. It was proved before the 
Finance Committee, that the expense of the 
buildings at present was about 1,600/. a- 
year ; but if the suggestion of the hon. 
Gentleman were attended to, it would, he 
believed, be necessary to increase the ex- 
pense very much. With respect to the 
reduction of the Master-general’s salary, if 
the hon. Gentleman would make a motion 
on the subject, no doubt it would be pro- 
perly met. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson remarked, that in 
the Estimates there were four clerks at 550/. 
a year, and six clerks at 400. a year in the 
Surveyor-general’s department, in all forty- 
seven, and he could not conceive that there 
was a necessity for such a number of clerks, 
or for them to have such large salaries as at 
present. 

Mr. Lennard: said, he wished to know 
whether there was any estimate of the ex- 
pense that would be incurred by removing 
the clerks to Pall-mall ; for at present the 
question appeared to be one of expense 
only? ‘The right hon. Gentleman, in his 
evidence before the Finance Committee, 
seemed to favour the supposition that the 
removal itself would be expedient. He 
was also of opinion, that the business might 
be done at a less expense. 

Mr. Maberly said, there was no reason 
whatever—notwithstanding the assertions 
of hon. Members opposite, who seemed to 
think that these two offices possessed some 
repelling power—why they should be kept 
separate. A removal as to the Store-depart- 
ment had already taken place ; then why not 
in this case also. It was in every respect 
improper, that two establishments, which 
related to the same department, and ought 
to be under one roof, were thus divided. 
Letters were continually sent to and fro 
because the two parts were separate. ‘The 
Finance Committee, in looking at this ques- 
tion, had proceeded on principle ; for what 
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should they think of any other department 
—the Treasury, for instance—if one por- 
tion of it were carried on at the Tower and 
the other at Pall-mall? He, therefore, 
like the committee, looked upon the ques- 
tion as one of principle, which respected 
the mode of conducting public business, 
rather than of economy, though that was 
also a matter of great importance. What, 
then, was the reason why the establishment 
so hung to the Tower? Because the offi- 
cers were afraid that they would have to 
give up their residences without remunera- 
tion ; and the same feeling prevailed at 
Pall-mall. Would any one pretend to say 
that there was not ample room for all the 
clerks at Pall-mall if the building was pro- 
perly disposed? But if a room forty feet 
square was given up for a waiting-room, no 
wonder sufficient room could not be found. 

Sir Henry Fane said, he was unwilling 
to trouble the House, but he was obliged 
to do so by the observations of the hon. 
member for Dover, relative to the clerks in 
the Surveyor-general’s office. Looking to 
the various duties which were to be per- 
formed, forty-seven clerks were not too 
much ; and he could assure the House that 
all of them were occupied. It had been 
said, on a previous evening, that the only 
business of the Ordnance was to superin- 
tend the cutting of jackets and the contracts 
for pipe-clay : with respect to his own de- 
partment, he begged to say that the duties 
were much more serious and important. 
The details of business connected with the 
barrack department were very numerous. 
He had to examine accounts of almost all 
business which could be named, and even of 
much which could not be named in that 
place. With respect to the enormous amount 
of salaries, all he could say was, that the 
gentleman to whom allusion had been made 
had been in the service for more than fifty 
years, and had always shewn himself a most 
meritorious officer. 

Mr. Hume said, there were many general 
officers who had served equally long, and 
who did not receive a third of the pay ; 
therefore either the one was over-rated, or 
the other under-rated. At the same time 
he was bound to sav, that no department 
could be in better order ; and as to the in- 
dividual, he appeared to be as fit as possible ; 
and if the union and consolidation which 
he had introduced had been adopted by the 
Board, he thought that the whole depart- 
ment would now have been in much better 
order. Asregarded the barracks, two good 
clerks were sufficient to do the work, for all 
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they had to do was to see that the barrack- 
masters did their duty ; and they had no 
more to do with the stores than he had, 
further than to see that the returns were 
correct. He wished to know how many 
clerks there were at Pall-mall, and how 
many at the Tower? Then they should 
be able to judge whether the division of 
the officers or their union would be the 
most expensive. He likewise wished to 
know what was the calculation made as to 
the expenses of removal ? 

Sir Henry Fane answered, that in his 
department all the clerks were at the Tower. 
He could assure the Committee that it 
would be a convenience to every member 
of the Board to have all the clerk brought 
together ; but the question of expense had 
been looked to. The offices at the Tower 
were admirably suited to the purposes re- 
quired ; the Secretary of the Board was 
the only officer that had a residence. 

Mr. Hume would recommend then that 
all the gentlemen should be sent to the 
Tower. If the Tower could not be brought 
to Pall-mall, then Pall-mall must be sent to 
the Tower. 

Mr. Perceval observed, that according to 
the calculation, there would be an expense 
of 1,560/. a year for compensation for 
dwellings, exclusive of 200/. a year to the 
Secretary, and of the loss to the Board for 
the rent of the house which he inhabited. 
The total expense would be 2,200/. besides 
the charge for removal. To this was to be 
added the expense for new buildings, for 
the rooms at Pall-mall were not sufficient 
to receive the clerks from the Tower. 

Colonel Sibéhorp said, it was his inten- 
tion, not having understood that the votes 
on the salaries of several clerks had been 
passed, to have divided the House on almost 
every one of them. He thought, in the 
present state of things, and looking to the 
great and growing distress of the time, that 
these clerks were too well paid, when their 
remuneration was compared with that of 
the really hard-working classes of society. 
Therefore it was his wish to divide the 
House on these votes. ‘There was no less 
than 44,138/. voted to clerks, certainly not 
to men the whole of whom did actual duty. 
Here was one clerk with 1,100/. a year, 
another with 1,000/. a year, whose duties 
were performed by deputy clerks. They 
drove about in their carriages, and indulged 
in every species of luxury, while the people 
were in a most deplorable state of distress. 
Here was 1,100/. a year voted to one clerk, 
—one would suppose a private clerk, for he 
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was never heard of at all,—and he had also 
perhaps half-pay. When he contrasted his 
situation with that of an unfortunate wretch 
who was sent out to Sierra Leone on 90/. 
a year, or with that of a Lieutenant- 
colonel of fifty years’ standing, who only 
received 2001., he could not avoid reprobat- 
ing so unjust and unfair a system. When 
the report was to be brought up, he should 
certainly, if the hon. member for Montrose 
did not, oppose its being received. 

Sir H. Hardinge thought, that the salary 
of 1,100/. a year to Mr. Angell was by no 
means too much, considering the length and 
value of his services. He had been the 
cause of considerable saving to the public, 
by means of his vigilance and activity ; 
and if he had been all these years in a 
mercantile house instead of the Ordnance, 
there could be no doubt that by this time 
he would have been a man of very large 
property. Since the war, 277 clerks had 
been reduced, and a saving effected to the 
country of 47,0001. a year. 

Colonel Sibthorp had not intended to 
question the respectability or abilities of 
these gentlemen ; but he thought that the 
state of the country called for reduction. 

Colonel T'rench said, he could bear testi- 
mony to the merits of those individuals. 
There never was a more admirable or 
efficient body of public servants. He con- 
tended also that the offices at the Tower 
and at Pall-mall could not be dispensed 
with. 

Mr. Lennard wished to see the salaries 
of the principal officers reduced, and not 
that of the clerks, who did all the duty. 
He regretted that the office at Pall-mall 
was not yet abolished. 

Sir H. Hardinge thought the discussion 
quite superfluous, as the vote for those 
offices was passed. 

Mr. Maberly was of opinion that the 
subject was yet open to discussion. There 
was not sufficient business to employ both 
the offices at Pall-mall and at the Tower, 
and they ought to be consolidated. With 
very little trouble the house at Pall-mall 
might be made to contain all the Ordnance 
offices. The real reason why neither of 
these establishments was done away with 
was, that the gentlemen at the Tower 
would not go to the office at Pall-mall, and 
the gentlemen at Pall-mall would not go to 
the Tower. He hoped another year would 
not pass without one or other of them being 
compelled to change their residence. As to 
Mr. Angell he was quite ready to bear his 
testimony to the efficiency and value of that 
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gentleman’s services. A more intelligent 
and able officer did not serve his Majesty. 
He was ready to bear the same testimony 
also to the conduct of Mr. Stacey, the Clerk 
of the Stores, and he was anxious to see the 
marine store and barrack department placed 
under his management. There were other 
consolidations which he knew might, with- 
out much difficulty, be made, if that gentle- 
man’s recommendations were followed, by 
which a considerable saving would be 
effected. He could not conceive, for exam- 
ple, why the Marine barracks should not be 
placed under the same department as all 
the other barracks. He considered—and 
he supposed the gallant officer would not on 
that account. call him illiberal—the civil 
department of the army to be much better 
paid than the military ; and though he was 
ready and willing to admit the great merit 
of individuals in the former department, 
he thought many of them were too well 
paid, and that they were much too numer- 
ous. Many of them were,he thought, un- 
necessary and even useless. The consolida- 
tion of the two offices would make this 
more apparent, and would enable the Go- 
vernment to dispense with the services of 
several gentlemen: he must therefore re- 
peat his wish that the recommendations of 
the Finance Committee should be attended 
to, and the offices consolidated. 

Sir G. Clerk having been in the Ord- 
nance, and having still the misfortune to 
hold office (though this might make him a 
suspected witness in the estimation of the 
hon. member for Cumberland ), felt himself 
called on to give his opinion. He admitted, 
that if they had then to form the offices in 
question, they might be conveniently con- 
solidated ; but at present there were two 
buildings for the two offices, neither of 
which would be sufficient for both. It 
would not be possible to collect all the 
members of both these offices either at the 
Tower or at Pall-mall, without erecting 
additional buildings. If the office were to 
be removed to the Tower, the whole of 
that must be remodelled to provide conve- 
nient offices ; and what would the hon. 
member for Aberdeen say, if the Ministers 
were to ask for a sum of 30 or 40,0001. to 
construct the necessary buildings? By 
such an alteration the country might save 
4001. or 500/. a year at an expense of 
30,0001. 

Mr. Hume was willing to drop that sub- 


ject, though he had heard no reason why 


the two offices should not be consolidated ; 
but he should like to know if the sum of 
VOL. XXIII. 
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14,000/., charged for the management of 
the Ordnance at Dublin was never to be 
decreased ? Was that to be a permanent 
charge ? 

Colonel Peel was as anxious as any man 
to reduce the salaries of officers, but he 
must hear some more convincing arguments 
than had been urged by the Gentlemen 
opposite, before he could vote with them. 
Sometimes they complained of the salaries 
of the inferior clerks being reduced too low, 
and now they say they are too high: when 
those hon. Gentlemen became consistent 
they might perhaps command his vote. 

Mr. Hume was not aware of the incon- 
sistency alluded to by the hon. member for 
Norwich, though he must admit that it 
would be very inconsistent in him ever to 
expect that hon. Member to vote with him. 
Passing by the hon. Member and his obser- 
vations, however, he wished to know if 
14,000/. per annum was to be paid for ever 
for the inspection and taking care of a few 
stores at Dublin. 

Mr. Perceval could not hold out any 
hope of reduction in that particular. ‘The 
salaries of the officers were fixed a few 
years ago; the office could not be dispensed 
with, the whole of the barracks and ordnance 
stores of Ireland being placed in charge of 
the office at Dublin. It had also a con- 
tinued correspondence with the chief office 
in London. Unless the hon. Member were 
to sweep barracks and all the establishments 
for the army out of existence, he could not 
see how these various offices of inspection 
and account could be dispensed with. 

Mr. Hume wished also to inquire, if the 
office of Inspector of the manufacture of 
gunpowder at Feversham was to be con- 
tinued. He admitted that gunpowder must 
be had, but he doubted the utility of the 
means the Government employed to procure 
it. The inspector had a house at Fever- 
sham, the manufacture was at Waltham 
Abbey, the office of accounts was at Pall- 
mall, and the store was at the Tower. 
Were these the ingredients for manufactur- 
ing gunpowder ? 

Mr. Perceval could give the hon. Mem- 
ber a satisfactory answer on this point ; 
the office was to be done away, and arrange- 
ments to carry that into effect were in pro- 
gress. 

The vote of 8,933/. to defray the ex- 
pense of Salaries, &c. at Woolwich, was 
then agreed to. 

The next question was, that a sum of 
87,4641. be granted to his Majesty, to 
defray Salaries and other expenses of the 
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several Civil Establishments of the Ord- 
nance at home and abroad, to which 

Mr. Hume objected, on account of it 
being extremely inconvenient to vote all 
the items included under that sum together. 

Mr. Perceval said, that the items were 
all set forth in the Estimates. The expense 
for the stations at home and abroad were 
kept distinct, and the total of all the stations 
was the sum of 87,464/., for which a vote 
was asked. 

Mr. Hume was aware of that, but the 
arrangement was inconvenient, because 
some Members objected to one item and 
some to another, and either they were com- 
pelled to forego all opposition or to vote 
against the whole sum, which many did not 
like to do. In his opinion the votes for the 
home and for the foreign stations should be 
taken separately. 

Mr. Perceval reminded the hon. Member 
that the present Estimates only differed from 
those of former years by the expense for 
the Irish barrack-masters having been 
brought under the head of Ordnance-stations. 
The home and foreign stations had always 
been placed together. 

Sir John Wrottesley gave the hon. Gen- 
tleman credit for the best intentions, but 
he must call his attention to the inconveni- 
ence of the arrangement. The vote was 
for 87,4642, and his hon. fricnd intended 
to take the sense of the House on the 
expense for the home station, for which the 
charge was 17,443/. Perhaps he only 
objected to a single item of that, amounting 
to 700/., and if he moveil that the vote be 
reduced by that sum, all those who thought 
as he did would vote for granting 86,0007. 
and something more, and would thus be 
precluded from objecting to many other 
items, which they were perhaps desirous of 
opposing. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that the change 
had been made inthe Estimates, he believed, 
at the suggestion of the hon. member for 
Callington, and in obedience to what was 
understood to be the wish of Gentlemen on 
the Opposition side of the House. 

Mr. Perceval had no objection to divide 
the votes to suit the convenience of hon. 
Members. 

Mr. Maberly was of opinion, that the 
Ordnance stations should be separated from 
the Barrack-masters’ expenses. 

Mr. Hume suggested that the hon. 
Member should move for a vote for each 
item as it was placed in the Estimate. 

Mr. Perceval, instead of moving for 
87,4641. would move, therefore, for 46,0761. 
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the expense of the Ordnance stations at 
home, abroad, and in Ireland. 

Mr. Hume thought, that the vote was 
open to all the objections which had 
already been made to the other, and he 
should move as an Amendment, to substi- 
tute for this the sum of 17,4302. for the 
expenses at home, leaving out the stations 
in Ireland, and those abroad. 

On the Question being put on the 
Amendment, 

Mr. Lanley said, that was probably the 
most convenient time for him to bring a 
subject under the notice of the Committee, 
on which he had previously presented a 
Petition from the town of Birmingham. 
He wished first to express his opinion, that 
the plan of manufacturing arms by the 
Government was an injudicious one. It 
was a sound principle of political writers 
that a Government should not undertake 
to manufacture for itself. It never could 
hope to inspire its servants who were 
paid by a salary, with that zeal and 
exertion which were dictated by indi- 
vidual interest ; and, therefore, it was at 
all times better that it should buy what it 
wanted than attempt to make it. An ex- 
ample of the consequence of acting on the 
opposite principle had lately fallen under 
his notice: 10,000 musket stocks, of the 
manufacture of the Government, had lately 
been sold for 54d. a piece, which could not 
have cost the Government less than 5s. or 
6s. a piece. If individuals were to carry 
on business on such a principle, they would 
speedily be ruined. He was prepared, as 
he meant to oppose the vote for the estab- 
lishment for manufacturing arms. with a 
statement of its cost and profit, which, 
though very imperfect, he would submit 
to the Committee :—The whole charge for 
the establishment was 9,849/., and the 
work done at it was estimated at 11,2401. ; 
making a profit, as was supposed, of 1,400/. 
But he was informed, by several respectable 
manufacturers, that they would have been 
happy to execute the same work for 8,000/. 
thus realizing not a profit, but sustaining a 
considerable loss. As to the establishment 
which it was his object to see reduced, he 
must say that he did think it an immense 
loss to the public, and when he should be 
in possession of those returns for which he 
intended to move, he pledged himself to 
the House to show that that loss was to an 
amount such as would make it the grossest 
dereliction of duty if the House permitted 
it to continue. There was no greater pub- 
lic abuse than the whole of that establish- 
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ment, and he trusted that the Government, 
in accordance with the disposition it had 
recently manifested, would continue its 
plans and practices of retrenchment, and 
would put an end to that wasteful expense. 
The Commissioners who had been appointed 
to inquire into tbat and other subjects 
connected with the Ordnance Department, 
had most correctly represented the Govern- 
ment establishment for the manufacture of 
arms as leading to outgoings, such as placed 
it far below what it ought to be, and what 
it would be, were it in any other hands. 
He would ask what were the objects of 
Government in creating such an establish- 
ment as that at Enfield? One was to pro- 
duce an increased supply to meet the 
increased demands; but in creating that 
establishment they shut themselves out 
from the benefits of competition, and from 
the abundance of capital and abundance of 
workmen which the employment of indi- 
vidual manufacturers would enable them to 
command. As to the fears of combination, 
he could not but regard them as perfectly 
visionary ; for facts: had shown, that no 
combination could live, if the contracting 
party thought proper to exert that power 
which always resided in him. It was 
equally unwarrantabie to suppose that the 
supply would not always answer the de- 
mand—it had always risen with the demand. 
If the Government, by forming that estab- 
lishment, wished to increase the supply, 
there were two modes in which they might 
have effected that object—one was by em- 
ploying workmen already engaged in the 
trade of manufacturing arms, the other 
was by bringing into it persons from other 
trades. 
to some extent; but he must say, without 
that success, as respected the country, or 
that advantage to the workmen, which 
might have been anticipated. Many had 
been decoyed away from their previous 
employments, who afterwards found it ne- 
cessary to enroll themselves in the army. 
Thus was the public service inefficiently 
performed, and the manufactures of London 
and Birmingham discouraged. He need 
scarcely inform the House that a system 
such as that led to expostulations on the 
part of the manufacturers, and they obtained 
from Government a pledge that every prac- 
ticable encouragement should be afforded to 
the manufacturers of Birmingham—and 


what ensued thereupon? nothing more | 
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than a single order for 350 rifles. 
great boon, they solicited the Government 
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to try if they could not make as good articles 
as those which the workmen in the public 
employment were capable of executing, and 
from that hour to the present they receiv- 
ed no reply. There was a fact which he 
had now to mention, and which had excited 
no small alarm—it had been ascertained 
that his Majesty’s Government had pro- 
posed to the East India Company to have 
their supply of arms at Enfield instead of 
at Birmingham ; now that was not only a 
direct violation of the pledge previously 
given, but was altogether one of the most 
unwise and unjust proceedings that could 
be adopted. It was asked, what could the 
advocates of the Birmingham manufacturers 
require, when the Government had already 
so many hundred thousand stand of arms 
fully prepared? With such a supply on 
hand, how could it be expected, it was 
asked, that any further orders could be 
given? In reply to that, he begged to be 
permitted to observe, that if money were at 
all to be expended for such a purpose, he 
thought it might as well, if not better, be 
applied to sustain that vigour in our ma- 
nufactures—he should rather say to pre- 
serve that basis for them—upon which they 
might rest during their term of adversity, 
and from which they might arise whenever 
circumstances became more propitious. He 
did request and beseech the House not to 
discourage the skill and industry of their 
native manufacturers, and on that subject 
he must be permitted to make an observa- 
tion—to paraphrase what was said relative 
to quite a different matter. He believed 
that there was perfect truth in the 
assertion that the first, second, and third 
duty of a Member of Parliament was—eco- 
| nomy, economy, economy. ‘That was their 
| first duty ; but they had another duty, at 
| however long an interval it might be placed, 
and that duty was, to support and encourage 
the trade and manufactures of the country, 
' and so lay a foundation for the gratitude 
| and confidence of the people ; and he had 
| not the slightest hesitation in asserting, that 
| to abolish the establishment at Enfield 
would be the first step towards obtaining 
the approbation and giving support to the 
' manufacturers of Birmingham. He con- 
| cluded by moving, as a further Amend- 
' ment, that instead of the sum of 17,432/. 
| for the purposes stated in the original Mo- 
| tion, the sum voted should be 16,7782. 
Upon the Question being put, 
Mr. Perceval wished to explain, as far as 
_he could, the principle upon which the 
|, 2 $2 
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establishment at Enfield was kept up. As 
must be well known to the House, it was 
originally founded when the supply of arms 
was entirely unequal to the demand. In 
the years 1779, 1794, and 1795, the sup- 
ply of arms was most insufficient, and hence 
arose the necessity of Government forming 
an establishment for its own purposes. It 
was contended that the Government could 
not manufacture upon as cheap terms as 
the regular manufacturers. Now he would 
not discuss the general principle; but for 
the information of the Committee he would 
just mention a few facts—he would leave 
others to decide upon the philosophy of the 
matter. In the year 1812 the price of the 
musket—the barrel of the musket he al- 
ways begged to be understood as speaking 
of—cost 13s. The effect of the Govern- 
ment establishment was, to reduce the price 
from that sum to 8s. 10d., and thence to 
7s. 2d. In 1,246,259 muskets a saving of 
98,058/. was effected. This was a stubborn 
fact, the reconcilement of which with the 
theoretical dogmas of political economists, 
he left to the adepts in that branch of phi- 
losophy. It had been asked, why did not 
Ministers leave the supply to competition, 
which, it was added, would ensure cheap- 
ness as well as excellence? The answer 
was, that arms were a peculiar manufacture, 
the demand for which depended so much on 
contingencies that no regular outlay of 
capital could be expected on it. The 
manufacture of gun barrels was exclusively 
confined to Birmingham, and to the neigh- 
bourhood of that town. If, therefore, the 
Government were to follow the advice 
of the hon. Member, which seemed to 
be only the opinion of the Birmingham 
manufacturers, it would place itself en- 
tirely at their mercy, and would be ex- 
posed to all the risks of their combinations. 
As a further proof of the utility of the 
present system, he would mention the case 
of Sir William Congreve’s gun-sights. 
When they came into use the price of 
each was 8/. 5s. 8d., and by the exertions 
of the Government artificers to manufacture 
them the price was reduced to 3/. Making 
rifle barrels afforded another illustration of 
the same fact. That branch of business 
was esteemed a great secret confined to one 
or two manufacturers, and the consequence 
was, that the Government paid for each 
barrel 18s. After it undertook to 
manufacture them itself, the price was 
brought down to 8s. 6d. These were all 
facts, and he wished only to state facts. 
He must, therefore, press on the Com- 
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mittee the propriety of keeping up the 
establishment at Enfield, not only as secur- 
ing the present supply at a cheap rate, but 
as ensuring a cheap supply whenever the 
demand should suddenly increase. He 
trusted that the Committee would be of his 
opinion, and resist the Amendment. 

Mr. Litileton hoped the Committee would 
support the Amendment, and thereby ex- 
press its reprobation of the erroneous, and 
unjustifiable, and extravagant policy pursued 
by the Government, with respect to the 
supply of an article which should be left to 
the free competition of skill and capital. 
He admitted the general merit of the Ord- 
nance Department, but in this instance he 
thought it acted on improper principles. 
This was confirmed by an admission made 
before the Finance Committee, that during 
the war we had been obliged to bring arms 
from abroad. When the hon. member, the 
Secretary to the Ordnance, attempted to 
justify his policy by the fact that the price 
of arms had fallen since 1812, the date of 
the Government establishment at Enfield, 
he seemed to forget the far greater fall of 
prices which had taken place within the 
same period in all kinds of manufactures 
and articles of commerce. Had the supply 
of arms been, as it ought to be, left to 
competition, their price would be much 
lower, and the public be considerably a 
gainer. ‘This would appear the more mani- 
fest if the price of commodities now, as 
compared with that in 1790, be considered. 
Bolt-locks, to take one manufacture in the 
iron trade for an example, which sold in 
1790 for 2s. 6d., were now sold wholesale 
for 13d.; a lock and key might be obtained 
for 13d. or 14d., and so with other articles. 
Then, as to supply, the fact that one ma- 
nufacturer alone threw off a musket a 
minute during a war demand, rendered a 
formal refutation of the hon. Secretary 
for the Ordnance’s argument on that score 
unnecessary. There was one point which 
the hon. member for Warwickshire, (Mr. 
Lawley) had referred to, which he knew 
created great alarm at Birmingham, he 
meant the proposed sale and demolition 
of the Proof-house, which was taken as 
a sign that the Government contemplated 
henceforward supplying all its wants by 
its own servants. If that were the case, 
he should think it had broken its contract 
with the people of Birmingham. He 
hoped the Committee would support the 
Amendment, and thus shew that it was 
opposed to the policy of Government being 
a manufacturer. 
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Mr. Perceval admitted the great general 
reduction of price mentioned by the hon. 
Member, but the fall in the price of gun-bar- 
rels was socoincident with the establishment 
of the Government manufacture, it taking 
place very shortly before 1812, that he 
could have no doubt that it ought to be at- 
tributed to that establishment. The Go- 
vernment reduced the prices of the con- 
tractors by proving to them that it could 
manufacture cheaper than they charged. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson thought the 
hon. member for Warwickshire had made 
out a case which demanded the support of 
the Committee. He saw no reason why the 
Government should keep up its establish- 
ments at Enfield and Lewisham, to the in- 
jury of the good understanding between the 
Government and the manufacturers. The 
trade at Birmingham in this branch had 
been very dull since 1815, and when there 
was a little improvement in 1818, the Order 
of Council, prohibiting the exportation of 
arms, interposed and put a stop to it. He 
was of opinion that the Government could 
always buy cheaper than it could make, and 
therefore he should certainly vote for the 
Amendment. 

Mr. Maberly said, that Government 
would always find it better to depend on 
public competition for what they wanted 
than to manufacture on their own account. 
This vote, therefore, concerned a great prin- 
ciple in the management of public affairs. 
He was fully persuaded that such establis- 
ments as those at Enfield and Lewisham, 
— if all they cost were laid before the 
public—would be found very expensive. He 
should like to see the real out goings of such 
establishments compared to the value of the 
work performed at them, and he believed, if 
such accounts were laid before the House, 
of all the articles manufactured by the Go- 
vernment, it would be found that they cost 
five, six, or even some of them twenty times 
as much as they could be bought for ready 
made. The Government establishments 
had their store-keepers, their chapels, their 
chaplains, their surgeons, their inspectors 
and sub-inspectors, all of whom had re- 
tiring allowances, and ought to be included 
in the cost of the manufacture. From 
these charges the private manufacturer 
was quite exempt, and to him, therefore, it 
seemed beyond all doubt a most unwise 
policy in the Government to be a manufac- 
turer. 

Mr. Whitmore entirely concurred in the 
opinion of his hon, friend. He was per- 
suaded that the Government establishments 
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did not promote but retard improvements. 
The way for the Government to proceed if it 
wished to convince the House of the utility 
of its establishments was, to produce the 
accounts of their cost, and of the value of 
their produce as suggested by his hon. friend 
who spoke last. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, there were only 
four articles manufactured by the Govern- 
ment, and these chiefly with a view of put- 
ting down that competition which, during 
the war, had raised prices upon the Treasury. 
It had a manufactory of small-arms, by 
which it had reduced the price of that 
article very much. It manufactured gun- 
powder, and had saved by that, 300,000. 
during the war. ‘The Ordnance Deypart- 
ment was also obliged to manufacture brass 
cannon for its own use, because that article 
was not made for general consumption. 
The Ordnance, in point of fact, did not in- 
terfere with the manufacturer. It might 
sell eight or ten thousand stand of arms 
every year, which had been partly used, 
but rather than do so it incurred a loss: 
the barrels of the muskets were shortened 
and repaired, and they were then trans- 
ferred to the naval service. It would be 
impossible to send articles of that bulky de- 
scription to Birmingham to be repaired, and 
for that purpose, if for no other, an estab- 
lishment was necessary. He would recom- 
mend the hon. member for Warwickshire to 
seek a conference with the Master-general of 
the Ordnance, who would most probably be 
able to satisfy him that he had formed very 
erroneous opinions on this subject. 

Sir J. Wrotlesley said, that this plan of 
preventing combination would be ineffec- 
tual, as ona sudden emergency of war, the 
workmen would themselves combine against 
their employers in these Government fac- 
tories. The observations made on the prices 
of articles, as compared with the prices in 
1812, must be fallacious, because that price 
was altogether an artificial one. Nothing 
was better proved by experience than the 
fact that the Government could not manu- 
facture as cheaply as it could buy. Besides, 
Government manufactures discouraged 
trade, and damped the ardour of enterprise 
in individuals. By the latest version which 
had been given of the utility of the manu- 
factory at Enfield, it seemed to be kept up 
in order to shorten soldiers old muskets for 
the use of the Navy. Now this was, in 
his opinion, an idle recommendation of 
that establishment, for water-carriage cost 
so little that these muskets might be sent to 
Birmingham for a mere trifle. Prices there 
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were so low, that the public would, he be- 
lieved, be benefitted by the sending. At 
present, in that place one dozen curry-combs, 
thirteen to the dozen, might be bought for 
1s. The mere circumstance of fuel being 
at Birmingham, when it must be brought 
several hundred miles to the Government 
manufactory, was decisive as to the advant- 
ages of Government, employing the private 
manufacturer living on the spot. He con- 
tended too upon principle, that it was 
wrong in the Government, which obtained 
its means from the people, to set about 
competing with its own subjects, beating 
down, because its own resources were un- 
failing, the prices which individuals ought 
to obtain. As to the utility of the Go- 
vernment having a proof-house in its own 
establishment, the proof-house at Birming- 
ham was as complete as possible, and was 
conducted on the safest principles. He 
should support the Amendment of the hon. 
member for Warwickshire. 

Mr. Lawley stated, that he already had had 
a conference with the Duke of Wellington. 
in compavy with a deputation from the 
gun-makers, but no benefit had resulted 
from it ; and he was afraid that none would 
result from any appeal to the Government 
as long as it held to the opinion that it was 
able to manufacture cheaper than indivi- 
duals. 

Mr. Perceval did not contend that the 
Government could manufacture cheaper 
than individuals; but at a cheaper rate 
than they charged the Government. ‘The 
establishments were useful, therefore, in 
keeping down the prices of the private ma- 
nufacturers. As to sending muskets to be 
repaired at Birmingham, the expense of car- 
riage would be more than the expense of 
cutting them down. 

Mr. Hume did not support this Amend- 
ment out of any regard to a particular 
place ; but on the broad principle that the 
Government ought to buy at the cheapest 
market. He did not object to these esta- 
blishments that they were merely useless ; 
but they entailed an endless expense for 
retiring allowances, and superannuations 
for clerks, and quartered an army of assist- 
ants and supernumeraries on the public. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson was in favour of 
Government keeping the manufacture of 
arms under its own eye. He had seen, 
while in the field, quantities of arms made 
at Birmingham rejected as useless. The 
soldier too was obliged to keep his arms in 
order after he received them, and he had 
known a private put to the expense of 10s. 
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or 12s. to keep a Birmingham musket in 
repair. It was necessary, therefore, for the 
Government to keep up its establishment 
at Enfield, to ensure the supply of a supe- 
rior article as well as keep down the price. 

Mr. Allwood thought it was more likely 
that the arms the gallant General had seen 
rejected had been manufactured at En- 
field than at Birmingham. He should like 
to see the vouchers for the 98,000/., which 
the hon. Member said the Government 
had saved in the manufacture of muskets. 

Mr. Perceval.—That was effected by 
reducing the price, and bringing about an 
alteration in the mode of making the con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Aliwood.—That saving was made 
by expending about halfa million of capital, 
raised by taxes on the people, so that the 
people paid to enable the Government to 
compete with themselves, and drive down 
their proper rewards; they derived no benefit 
from the Government plan. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson explained, that at 
the period he alluded to, muskets were not 
manufactured at Enfield, and those he 
spoke of had the Birmingham mark. 

Mr. Allwvood admitted, that at the break- 
ing out of the war the manufacturers of 
Birmingham were not so expert as they af- 
terwards became. 

Mr. Littleton also observed, that since the 
period the hon. and gallant General alluded 
to, a proof-house had been established at 
Birmingham, and the whole manufacture 
was as well carried on as possible. 

The Committee then divided, when the 
numbers were, for the Amendment 40; 
Against it 80 ;—Majority 40. 

The vote for the sum of 17,4321. for the 
expense of Salaries, &c. of the Civil Esta- 
blishments of the Ordnance on the Home 
station was then agreed to. 

The next vote was, “ That a sum, not 
exceeding 28,744./, be granted to his Ma- 
jesty for defraying the Salaries of the Civil 
Establishments of the Ordnance in Ireland 
during 1830.” 

Mr. Jephson inquired whether the offices 
of Naval and Ordnance storekeepers in the 
neighbourhood of Cork might not be conso- 
lidated. ‘There was one at Cove, and ano- 
ther at Ballyncollig, ten miles from Cork, 
and one, he thought, might be spared. 

Mr. Perceval replied, that such a consoli- 
dation would be impossible, as the duties 
of the respective offices were essentially 
different. One belonged to the Naval de- 
partment, and the other to the Ordnance. 





| Mr, Hume saw no reason why stores of 
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all kinds might not be kept by the same 
person, provided only the premises would 
permit. The Finance Committee had re- 
commended the principle of consolidation. 
By the Returns it appeared that there 
were ninety-eight Ordnance stations ; forty- 
six in Great Britain, seventeen in Ireland, 
and thirty-five abroad. The committee not 
having local knowledge of all these places, 
could not decide on the propriety of keep- 
ing up one in preference to another ; but 
it recommended that the Government 
should endeavour to diminish the num- 
ber of stations. He saw, from the Esti- 
mates, that there were three or four 
storekeepers kept in the same place, one 
looking after a few barrels of powder, and 
another watching over a few casks of beef, 
and both rejoicing at the folly of Go- 
vernment in keeping them there, at com- 
fortable salaries, doing nothing. He 
should like to know what attention had 
been paid to the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee by the Ordnance 
Office, and how many stations had been 
diminished. 

Sir H. Hardinge denied that the Finance 
Committee had come to any definitive re- 
solution on the subject, though he knew 
that the Committee adopted consolidation 
as aprinciple, and recommended it generally. 
Both the Duke of Wellington and himself 
had explained before that Committee, that 
the charge of the Ordnance and the 
Naval Stores at the same station could 
not be placed under the same person. The 
Ordnance and the Barrack departments had 
been consolidated, but it would be impos- 
sible to have the Naval and Ordnance 
stores, at Cork for example, under the same 
management. The question had been dis- 
cussed at great length in the Finance Com- 
mittee ; consolidation had been carried into 
effect as far as possible, and he saw no 
utility in renewing the discussion at that 
time. 

Mr. Maberly admitted that the Finance 
Committee had not come to any resolution 
on the subject, but he reminded the gallant 
officer, that it recommended the reductions 
of stations generally. For his own part he 
saw no reason why the Ordnance and 
Naval stores might not be placed under the 
care of one person, and if the gallant Ad- 
miral would confer with the gallant Gene- 
ral, if the Ordnance would give up its 
patronage in one place, and the Admiralty 
its patronage in another, he had no doubt a 
great many useless places might be done 
away, and a great saving effected, 
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Mr. Robert Gordon thought, in opposition 
to the gallant General, that the Committee 
of that House was the proper time and 
place to discuss the subject. There was a 
storekeeper at Cork, another at Cove, and 
a third at Ballyncollig, four miles from 
Cork, and he should like to know why the 
stores at these three places might not be 
taken charge of by the same person, even 
supposing that it would not be convenient 
to have them collected on the same spot. 

Sir Henry Hardinge did not mean to 
imply that a Committee of Supply could not 
discuss the question, but to state, that as it 
had been discussed in the Finance Com- 
mittee, and as there were great doubts how 
far the Ordnance Department could take 
charge of stores for the Navy, he did not 
suppose the Committee of Supply could 
discuss it with advantage. As to the three 
storekeepers mentioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman, there were large buildings at 
Ballyncollig, which required the care of a 
responsible person. Cork was an important 
station, whence troops were embarked for 
the West Indies, and being four miles dis- 
tant from Ballyncollig, required a store- 
keeper and other officers. Again, Cove was 
eight miles from Cork, and these stores 
were kept for the men-of-war which fre- 
quented that port. If Ballyncollig could 
he moved to Cork, and Cork carried down to 
Cove, one storekeeper might serve, but 
while there were stores and buildings at the 
three places to be taken care of, he did not 
see how that could be done by one person. 
He wouid only further observe, that by the 
evidence given before the Finance Com- 
mittee, it appeared that the number of 
storekeepers in 1828 only exceeded by 
three the number in 1792. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the Finance 
Committee being informed that there were 
ninety-eight stations came to this resolution, 
“* That the number of stations appears great, 
but this Committee is not competent to 
give an opinion how far any of them can 
be reduced; they therefore recommend 
the Ordnance Department to institute an 
inquiry, in order to see what reductions can 
be made.” He wished to know, whether 
or not that recommendation had been at- 
tended to. 

Mr. Perceval said, two deputy store- 
keepers had been reduced, and the work 
of reduction was going on. 

Mr. Hume would next remind the Ord- 
nance Department, that Enfield and Wal- 
tham Abbey were close to each other, and 
yet there were separate storekeepers, 
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and deputy storekeepers at each. 


Beer Diity. 
The 


one at Waltham Abbey had a salary of 


6251., his deputy had 3042. a-year. ‘The 
storekeeper at Enfield had 350/. a-year, his 
deputy had 200/. ‘These storckeepers, 
he understood, lived within a few yards of 
each other. In his opinion, one person 
might supply the place of all these four. 

Mr. Perceval explained, that the indivi- 
dual who was storekeeper at Waltham 
Abbey was, for many years, at Ballyncollig, 
and had a right tosome situation. He was 
a gentleman of great merit, and yet he 
would not undertake by himself to 
be wholly responsible for the works at 
Waltham Abbey. His services were valu- 
able, but if he retired he would be entitled 
to the whole of his salary. The store- 
keeper of Enfield certainly lived at Wal- 
tham Abbey, but he did not see any differ- 
ence which that made, when his services 
were necessary, as he could assure the 
hon. Member they were, to that establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Hume repeated his statement, that 
reductions ought to be made, but as he 
would, above all things, avoid granting 
superannuations, he would not press for 
them. 

After some controversy relative to the 
distance of the station of Ballyncollig from 
Cork, the vote was agreed to. 

A sum, not exceeding 41,388/. was 
granted to defray the Salaries of the Bar- 
rack-masters and Serjeants at home, abroad, 
and in Ireland. 

A sum, not exceeding 5,390/., was also 
granted to defray the Salaries of Master- 
gunners, in Great Britain, Guernsey, Jer- 
sey, and in Ireland. 

The Report brought up, and ordered to be 
received on Monday. 


Brrr Dury.| Mr. R. Gordon wished 
to know, from the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whether his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had come to any deter- 
mination relative to a point which had ex- 
cited much interest among persons engaged 
in the brewing trade, and upon which 
several memorials had been presented to the 
Government,—namely, theadvantage which 
would arise to the publicans if they were 
permitted to brew Beer, from the present 
period until the 1st of October, without 
paying duty, such Beer to remain under 
bond until the 1st of October. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
of opinion, that considerable inconvenience 
would result to those engaged in the trade 
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of brewing Beer, if all the beer henceforth 
to be brewed were to be subject to a duty, 
because private persons could brew beer 
not subject to duty, and bring it into the 
market after the Ist of October. He had, 
therefore, tried to discover some means of 
remedying this inconvenience, and he be- 
lieved that, by allowing beer to be brewed 
free of duty, provided it were kept apart, 
and not brought out for consumption until 
after the duty on beer was removed, that 
inconvenience would be removed. Mea- 
sures were under consideration for carrying 
such a plan into effect. 


“ Arms Bits (IRELAND).] On the Motion 
by Lord Francis L. Gower, that this Bill 
be read a second time, 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, he wished to 
call the attention of the House to the pro- 
visions of the Bill. He was aware that it 
was similar to an Act passed last year, and 
which had just expired, but the present Bill 
was to be in force seven years, and some of its 
provisions though they might be consented 
to for one year when the country was dis- 
turbed, became intolerable through such a 
period as seven years. By the Bill, arms must 
be registered, and a license taken out to pos- 
sess them. No man could have more than 
two pounds of gunpowder in his house 
without an express license—a clause that 
made him suppose Ireland was in a state of 
rebellion, or at least that the Government 
regarded the inhabitants with great suspi- 
cion. The Act was passed last Session 
without an observation, but if it were suf- 
fered to do so this year, it would reflect 
great discredit on the Gentlemen connected 
with Ireland. 

Mr. Spring Rice claimed for himself the 
merit, being one of those Gentlemen, of 
not having been inattentive to the Bill ; 
but he saw no good reason for opposing the 
second reading of it. There were some of 
its regulations which he did not approve of, 
but he thought that they should be discuss- 
ed in the Committee. 

Mr. Jephson observed, that there was a 
clause in the bill imposing a penalty of 5001. 
for exposing a Gun to sale. 

Bill read a second time. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 5. 


MINUTES.] Returns presented. By the Earl of S#HAFrEs- 
Bury, the Sixth Report of the Appeal Committee. An 
Account of all Sums paid for Freight, Demurrage, &c, on 
Ships employed by the East India Company in the China- 
Trade from 1822 to 1828, 
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Returns ordered. On the Motion of the Earl of Rosgrery, | 
of the Sums received on Account of the Fee-fund, Scot- | 
land, and how appropriated. On the Motion of the Earl , 
of SHAFTESBURY, the Twentieth Report of the Commis- | 
sioners concerning Charities. On the Motion of the Earl | 
of Rosstyn, Account of the Quantity of Coal, Culm, and 
Cinders exported from the different parts of England and 
Wales in 1829, distinguishing the Quantities sent to foreign 
Countries, and carried Coastwise:—An Account of the 
Imports of the same Articles, with the Amount of Duty 
paid:—An Account of the selling Prices of different Coals 
in the Port of London during the year 1829. | 

Petitions Presented. By the Earl of Dersy, from the Dis- 
senting Congregation Mecting at Canon-street, Preston, 
against Suttees. By the Duke of Gorvon, from the 
Corporation of Glasgow, for a Free-trade to China :—-By | 
Viscount MELVILLE, from the Merchants’ Company of 
Edinburgh :—By the Earl of Harrowsy, fromthe Manu- 
facturers of Hanley and Shelton, Staffordshire :—And by 
the Earl of CaRruise, from the Inhabitants of the Cloth- 
ing Districts of Batley, Idle, Bolton, and Eccleshill, all to 
the same effect.——All these Petitions referred to the Com- 
mittee sitting to inquire into the affairs of India. By the 
ARCHBISHOP of York, from the Inhabitants of York, 
praying for a revision of the Penal Code— 

[These petitioners, the right rev. Prelate 

said, expressed their gratitude for what had 

been done, but they humbly suggested that 
death should not be inflicted as a punish- 
ment for crimes against property. } 
By the Earl of Rosstyn, from the Coal-owners on the 
river Dee, praying for a repeal of the Duty on Coals :— 
And by Viscount GopEericu, from Siptor, praying for the 
abolition of the Truck System of paying Wages. 


East India Company’s 


Sprrits.] Viscount Goderich said, in 
presenting a Petition from a Mr. Williams, 
a Magistrate of Lee, in Kent, complaining 
of the consumption of ardent Spirits, and 
praying for its discouragement, and stating 
that the abolition of the Beer-duty would 
have no effect in that way ;—that he did 
not agree with the worthy magistrate on 
this subject, but he had no objection to 
present the petition. In his opinion, throw- 
ing open the trade in Beer would tend very 
much to diminish the consumption of 
ardent Spirits. 


East Inpta Company’s Monopoty. ] 
Lord King presented a Petition from 
Taunton, Somersetshire, praying that the 
trade to China might be thrown open, and | 
the East India Company’s Monopoly abo- 
lished. The petition, his Lordship said, 
was signed by a great number of most re- 
spectable persons, and they thought that it 
was high time for them and others, who 
wished the opening the trade, to bestir 
themselves, as they began to suspect that 
there was a leaning on the part of Ministers 
towards the renewal of the Charter. It 
was like the case of an expiration of a 
beneficial lease, where the stewards suffered 
themselves to be cajoled by the lessees. The 
petitioners thought it was high time to press 
on Government the necessity of attending 
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Monopoly. 


to their interests, and in this he 
with them. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 5. 


Minutes.) A Bill was brought in by Mr. DAwson to repeal 
the Duties on Leather. The East Retford Witnesses’ Bill, 
on the Motion of Mr. Dawson, was read a first time. 
The Marriages ValidityBill, on the Motion of Mr. CourtE- 
NAY, was also read a first time, 

Returns laid on the Table. Of the number of Public Meet- 
ings held in London by the Commissioners of Bankrupts. 
Of Imports and Exports between 1798 and 1850. Of the 
number of Ships that have passed the Sound. Of Cotton 
Goods exported, and of Printed Cotton which paid Duty 
from 1814 to 1830. The Report of the Minutes of Evi- 
dence taken before the East India Committee up to April 
Sth. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hart Davis, of 
all Probates of Wills and Letters of Administration issued 
in Wales. On the Motion of Mr. Hume, the Amount of 
Cess levied in each Royal Burgh of Scotland :—The Dates 
of the Promotion and Entry into the Navy of Robert Cros- 
bie, James Hope, and Hugh Goold, stating also the length of 
their services afloat:—Of Persons receiving Compensation 
Allowances for the loss of Office until otherwise provided 
for. On the Motion of Mr. HosHouse—Of all Exchequer 
Writs issued by the Solicitor of Stamps against Persons 
dealing in Drugs, from June 21st, 1829; of the further 
proceedings in those Writs ; of the Sums paid as Fines in 
consequence of the Prosecutions under them, and of the 
manner in which it was appropriated; as well of Prosecu- 
tions which have been dropped. On the Motion of Sir 
James GRAHAM—An Address to his Majesty for the Eng- 
lish Consuls to obtain and transmit home information of 
the Quantity of the precious Metals obtained in South 
America from 1790 to 1810, and from 1810 to the present 
time. On the Motion of Lord TuLLAMorg, several Com- 
munications between the Chief Secretary for Ireland, the 
Irish Loan Cominissioners, and the Directors of the Grand 
Canal Company, relative to an advance of Money for ex- 
tending their Navigation to Kilbeggan:— Of the Sums 
advaneed out of the Consolidated Fund on the recom- 
mendation of the Irish Loan Commissioners, with the 
nature of the Securities taken for the payment of the Prin- 
cipal and Interest of the Loan. On the Motion of Mr. 
Bet, the number of Ships and Vessels belonging to the 
British Empire, exclusive of the Colonies, specifying 
and distinguishing the number under 50, 100, 200, 500, 
400, 500, 800, 1200, and above 1200 tons respectively, 
and of the Number of Steam Vessels. On the Motion of 
Mr. Spence, various Accounts relative to the Money 
paid into Chancery. On the Motion of Sir M. W. R1pbey, 
of the Duty received, and Drawback paid on Glass, from 
January 1828 to 1850, distinguishing the sorts of Glass 
and amount of Duty paid in Ireland ;—And on the Motion 
of Sir MicHAgEL SHAW STEWART, a Table of the Fees of 
Conveyancing and General Law Business adopted by the 
Writers to the Signet (Scotland). 

Petitions presented. For a Free-trade to India—By Mr.C.W. 
Wynne, from Woodhouse, Yorkshire:—By Mr. Humg, 
from the Magistrates and Town Council of Arbroath:— By 
Mr. Munpy, from the Inhabitants of Derby and the 
Inhabitants of Swanwick:—By Lord LowrTHeEr, from 
Armley :—By Mr. ArcHIBALD CAMPBELL, from the Ship- 
owners of Dundee, and from the Chamber of Commerce 
of Glasgow:—By Mr. Buarr, from the Incorporated 
Trades of Kilmarnock. For the Abolition of the Corn- 
laws, by Mr. Hume, from the Inhabitants of Kidder- 
minster. For the holding of the Assizes for the West 
Riding of the County of York at Wakefield, from the In- 
habitants of Shepley and of Farnley Tyas, by Mr. Wm. 
Duncomss. Against throwing open the retail Beer Trade, 
from the Publicans of Newark, by Mr. WILLouGHBY :—By 
Mr. STANLEY, from the Inhabitants of Middleton :—By 
Mr, Branspy Coorsr, from the Innkeepers of Gloucester, 
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For the Abolition of Tithes, by Mr. Carew, from 
Tacumshane, and other Places in the County of Wexford. 
For protection against the Importation of Foreign Lead, 
by Mr. Munpy, from the Owners of Lead Mines in the 
County of Derby. For a Repeal of the Duties on Coals 
carried Coastwise, by Mr. ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, from 
the Coal-owners on the River Dee. For a Repeal of the 
Vestry Act (Ireland),by Lord K1LieEn, from the Inhabit- 
ants of Arbroath. Praying for Relief, from the Ship-owners 
of North Shields, Blyth, and Hartley, by Mr. Lipps; 
And from South Shields, by Mr. Beiu. For the extension 
of the Two-penny Post, by Mr. ALEXANDER DAwsoN, 
from John Wheel of the Edgware-road. Praying for an 
Allowance for Duty paid on Beer in hand when the Duty 
ceases, by Mr. STANLEY, from the Brewers of Manchester 
and Salford. For the mitigation of the sevérity of the 
Criminal Code, by Mr. C. F. PAtmer, from Maidenhead: 
—By Mr. Hosuouse, from Mr. Alan Newland:—And by 
Mr. STANLEY, from the Inhabitants of Warrington. 


Vick-TREASURER OF IRELAND—NEW 
Wairts.| Mr. Planta moved for a New 
Writ for a Member to serve in Parliament 
for the County of Kerry, in the place of 
the right hon. Maurice Fitzgerald, who has 
accepted the oflice of Vice-Treasurer of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Hume said, he was very sorry to hear 
of the appointment. ‘The office was one 
of those which he had expected would have 
been abolished. He expected that any op- 
portunity which occurred to abolish it would 
have been eagerly embraced, as it might 
have been dispensed with ever since the 
Union. It was to him most extraordinary 
that Government should have filled up the 
vacancy when there was a Resolution on 
the Table of the House, that every part of 
the expenditure which could be saved 
ought to be saved. There might have been 
some delicacy towards removing the hon. 
Member who held the office ; but when 
he was removed by another appointment he 
did expect the oftice would have been done 
away. He had heard the report of the 
appointment, but he could not believe it. 
People could not expect that one Member 
of Parliament should be sent to the colonies 
from a useless office, and that another 
should supply his place at home. He was 
sorry to hear the Motion, but he could not, 
of course, oppose it. 

The Speaker was ordered to issue a New 
Writ accordingly for the county of Kerry. 

Mr. Planta next moved for a New Writ 
to return a Burgess to sit in Parliament for 
Corfe Castle, in the room of G. Bankes, 
Esq., who had accepted the office of one of 
the Commissioners of his Majesty’s Trea- 
sury.—Ordered. 

A New Writ was also ordered to be is- 
sued for East Looc, in the room of Henry 
Hope, Esq., who had accepted the office of 
Groom of the Bed-chamber. 
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Lorp ELLENBOROUGH’s Divorce.] Mr. 
Hume said, that he was sorry not to see 
the hon. Member in his place who had 
charge of Lord Ellenborough’s Divorce 
Bill, as he should ask him to re-commit the 
Bill, in order to amend the evidence. At 
present the evidence was in such a defective 
state, that he was sure hon. Members would 
think the Bill ought not to pass. When 
the hon. Member who had charge of the 
Bill was present he would again mention 
the subject. 


Distress (IRELAND). ] Mr. Moore 
presented a Petition from the Operatives of 
Dublin, complaining of Distress, and soli- 
citing inquiry by the Committee appointed 
to inquire into the propriety of introducing 
Poor-laws into Ireland. The petitioners 
stated, that the distress in Ireland, particu- 
larly in Dublin, was very great, so great 
indeed as to be unexampled, except when 
famine was hanging over the land. The 
manufacturers there had generally suffered 
from the same vicissitudes as the manufac- 
turers of England. ‘lhere was a sympa- 
thetic union between the two. In 1824, 
for example, the English manufacturer en- 
joyed temporary prosperity, and the Dublin 
manufacturer was also prosperous. Between 
the condition of the two countries there 
was, however,a striking difference, for what 
was only depression to the English manu- 
facturer, was destitution to the Irish ma- 
nufacturer. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN ScoT- 
LAND.] Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, in rising 
to present a Petition from a Stone-mason of 
Paisley, of the name of Kintry, complain- 
ing of the Administration of Justice in 
Scotland, expressed his regret that the Lord 
Advocate, or the right hon. Sceretary of 
State for the Home Department was not 
present, as the petition contained some re- 
presentations of very great importance, and 
well worthy of the attention of the officers 
of the Crown. The petitioner complained 
of the great expense he had been put to 
by being obliged to suea man for debt in 
a Sheritls’ Court, which was for such a sum 
that he could not go into an inferior court. 
The petitioner complained of the extra- 
ordinary length of the written pleadings, 
and of the great delay which had been 
caused. It was above a year since the 
cause was begun, and it was not yet termi- 
nated. The proceedings to recover a debt 
of 41/. 12s. extended to eighty-seven folio 
pages. He had been obliged to employ a 
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procurator, because he lived at a distance. 
All these expenses took place under the 
improved system of pleading which had 
been introduced. If he recovered his debt, 
he would even then be a considerable sum 
out of pocket. The hon. Member recom- 
mended adding a jury to the Sheriffs’ Court, 
expressing an opinion, that when the sum- 
ming-up of the sheriff was in accordance 
with the verdict of the Jury, the decision 
might be final. Such an institution would 
be of great importance to Scotland, where 
22,000 causes were tried yearly in the 
Sheriffs’ Court. He hoped the Lord Ad- 
vocate would attend to the prayer of the 
petition. Being on his legs, the hon. Mem- 
ber said, he hoped he might be allowed to 
say a word or two that concerned himself 
personally. It related to a misapprehension 
which had gone abroad as to what he had 
said on the first night of the Debates as to 
the Distress of the Country. He had been 
represented as stating, that in Scotland 
there was no distress! Now he had never 
said anything of the kind, but directly the 
contrary. He stated that deep and great 
distress prevailed in Scotland. His con- 
stituents believed that he had stated the 
reverse, and one of them had written to 
him to request he would inform himself on 
the subject. Had he stated that there was 
no distress, he should have stated what was 
inconsistent with his own knowledge and 
his own feelings. He had certainly said, 
on a former occasion, that the labourers of 
Scotland were not so distressed as those of 
England, he had at the same time said, that 
the farmers and owners of landed property 
were in very great distress. He was sorry 
to say, that since that time, the labourers, 
he believed, had also begun to suffer, and 
at present there was some danger that they 
would be thrown out of employment. The 
hon. Member concluded by apologising to 
the House for having troubled them with 
a matter which was of a personal nature. 

Mr. Hume supported the prayer of the 
petition, and recommended enlarging the 
sum to 30/. for which a claim might be 
brought in the local courts. 

Petition read and laid on the Table. 


Forgery. 


Forcery.] Mr. Hart Davis presented 
a Petition from the inhabitants of Bristol, 
praying for the abolition of the punishment 
of death for Forgery. The petitioners stated, 
that only three prosecutions for the crime 
of forgery, with the exception of prosecu- 
tions by the Bank of England, had taken 
place in Bristol during twelve years, and 
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from that they concluded that the appre- 
hension of taking away a fellow creature’s 
life prevented the injured parties from pro- 
secuting. In many points mentioned in 
the petition he concurred, but he was doubt- 
ful if property would be fully secured if 
the punishment of death were to be alto- 
gether abolished. He had heard with great 
satisfaction the statement made the other 
evening by the right hon. the Secretary of 
State, and he was well content to leave the 
matter in his hands. 


Ambassadors Expenses. 


Ampassapors’ Expenses—Civit Con- 
TINGENCIES.] Mr. Hume, in rising to 
move for certain returns necessary to a 
proper explanation of several items charged 
in the Civil Contingencies, observed, that 
as these would shortly come under the con- 
sideration of the House, it was important 
that the House should be put in possession 
of all the information which might be ne- 
cessary to form a proper judgment of the 
different items charged under the head of 
Civil Contingencies. Some of them ap- 
peared to him to demand explanation, as, 
for example, 1,000/. charged for the extra- 
ordinary expenses of the Ambassador at 
Paris; what these extraordinary expenses 
might be for, he could not say, but it would 
be as well in Members to recollect, that 
the whole cost of the embassy of the 
United States at Paris did not exceed the 
amount of the extraordinary expenses of 
our ainbassador: the several other items 
which equally required explanation there- 
fore he should move for. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving “ for an account 
in detail of the expenditure of 1,149/. by 
Sir C. Bagot, Ambassador to the King of 
the Netherlands, and charged in the Civil 
Contingencies for 1829, with the amount 
of the Saaries and Allowances to all the 
persons of his Embassy ; an account in 
detail of the Expenditure of 1,287. charged 
in the Civil Contingencies for extraor- 
dinary expensesincurred by Lord Burghersh, 
the Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of 
Tuscany, with the money expended for the 
support of his Embassy ; an account in de- 
tail of the Expenditure of 6711. 15s. extra- 
ordinary expense of E. C. Disbrowe, Esq. the 
Envoy at the Court of Stutgard, with the 
cost of his Embassy; an account in detail of 
the Expenditure of 2,116/. by Lord Stuart 
de Rothesay, Ambassador at Paris, charged 
in the Civil Contingencies, with the salaries 
and allowances of all persons belonging to 
the Embassy : and an account in detail of 
the Expenditure of 163/. charged in the 
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Civil Contingencies for the extraordinary 
expenses of H. J. Mandeville, Esq. Secre- 
tary of Embassy at Lisbon, with the amount 
of his salary, and on what duty he has been 
employed since his return.” 

Sir James Graham took that opportunity 
of observing, that he had, for the same 
object, moved for a return of the total 
expense of his Majesty’s Consuls at the 
various ports of the United States of Ame- 
rica. No such return had yet been pro- 
duced ; and as it was extremely important 
that the House should possess it before 
they came to a determination on the Civil 
Contingencies, he hoped it would be pre- 
pared and laid on the Table immediately 
after the holidays. 

Mr. Lennard observed, that the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands had reduced the 
rank of its Ambassador at this Court. He 
wished to know if it was intended, on the 
part of this country, to reduce the rank of 
their Minister ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that some reduction was, he believed, in 
the contemplation of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Foreign Department (Lord 
Aberdeen), but he really was not able to 
say to what extent it would be carried.— 
Returns Ordered. 

On the Motion of Mr. Hume, a further 
Return was ordered of “an account in de- 
tail of the manner in which 1,553/., charged 
in the Civil Contingencies, had been ex- 
pended by the Commissioners for the 
Valuation of Houses in the City of Dublin ; 
and also of the sum of 8,899/. expended for 
the payment of Fees on Bills for Improving 
Turnpike Roads, and charged in the Civil 
Contingencies ; and also of the items of an 
Expenditure of 1,169/. for the Robes of 

_Knights of various Orders ; of 1,278/. for 

the Colours of the Foot Guards ; and of 
2,798l. for the Public Offices in White- 
hall and Westminster.” The hon. Mem- 
ber said, that all these were contained in 
the Civil Contingencies, and he wished 
them explained. 


Bounties on the 


BounTIEs ON THE FisHERtEs. | Colonel 
Wilson, in presenting a Petition from 
Staiths and Runswick, in the North 
Riding of the County of York, praying for 
the continuance of the Bounties on taking 
and curing Fish, which stated, that if the 
Bounties, were withdrawn, ruin would be the 
consequence to numerous families, took occa- 
sion toobserve, that he wassorry tosee Minis- 
ters Jeave their places and walk away, when 
the wants of the people were alluded to by 
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their Representatives. He supposed that 
they had no wish to hear tales of distress, 
but he could assure them, whether they were 
absent or present, he meant, whenever he 
had an opportunity, to state the grievances 
of the people. Indeed he should be un- 
worthy of a seat in that House if he did 
not state boldly and fearlessly what he 
knew of the distresses of the people. He 
had taken some pains to make himself ac- 
quainted with the condition of the fisher- 
men, and he was sure that doing away 
with the Bounty would be ruin to them. 
The consequence of it would be, that the 
torrent of distress would be swelled by 
100,000 additional souls. Those who ad- 
vise such a measure must have been ill- 
informed, or they must not have had the 
fear of God before their eyes, or the wel- 
fare of their country at heart. It was 
well known that in all fishery districts the 
people swarmed like bees, but were as poor 
as rats, aided, however, by the Bounty, they 
managed by their industry to pick up a 
living out of the sea, and while they sup- 
ported themselves they fed the poor for 
many miles within their own neighbour- 
hood. They required the assistance, too, 
of the sail-maker, rope-maker, and boat- 
builder, all of whom would sutier with the 
fishermen. Moreover, ruining the fishery 
was breaking up the best nursery for our 
seamen which we had. Government, he 
thought, was not aware that these Bounties 
were compensated by the Excise and Cus- 
tom Duties levied on articles consumed 
directly by the fishermen, or by those who 
prepared their instruments. The whole 
amount of the Bounty was about 48,000/., 
and for such a paltry sum as that could the 
Government inflict ruin on so many people? 
Such a system was being penny wise and 
pound foolish, and shewed that the subject 
had never been properly considered by the 
Government. He understvod that Ireland 
was not yet to be deprived of this advan- 
tage, and he hoped therefore that it would 
be continued to England and Scotland a 
little time longer; another year at least 
he hoped would be granted. He had no 
wish unnecessarily to oppose the Ministers, 
but if they were determined not to listen 
tohim, he was determined, night after night, 
to press thequestion on their attention; and 
if they did not attend to it, they should 
have his opposition, with all the force he 
could gather. 

Mr. W. Duncombe presented a similar 
Petition from the Robin Hood’s Bay fisher- 
men, and intimated a wish to know what 
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were the intentions of his Majesty’s Go 
vernment with respect to the Bounties. He 
hoped, if it were correct that the Bounty 
was to be continued for Ireland, that it 
would also be continued for England and 
Scotland. 

Mr. Herries said, it was due to the nu- 
merous and industrious class connected with | 
the Fisheries to state, that the subject of | 
continuing the Bounties on some part of | 
the Fishery, and for a limited period, was | 
now under the consideration of his Ma- 





cessary to state, that those Bounties would 
not on any account be continued in any case 
beyond that limited period. Parliament 
had determined that the Bounties should 
cease at a period now near at hand; and he 
confessed that although the subject of con- 
tinuing some of the Bounties was under 
consideration, it would require a very strong 
case to induce the Government to alter its 
determination that these Bounties should 
wholly cease. ‘The continuance of all of 
them was, indeed, quite out of the ques- 
tion. The Bounties on the curing of the 
fish might, perhaps, be continued for a 
short time, both on account of the peculiar 
nature of that employment, and its aiding 
the formation of a nursery for seamen ; but 
beyond a short time, he thought it but fair 
to state, the Government had no disposition 
to continue any of the Bounties. 
Petitions to be printed. 


f{Apnrit 5} 





Scorcu AND Ir1su Poor.] Mr. Litile- 
fon presented a Petition from the Justices | 
of Peace near Lichfield, praying for a Re- | 
vision of the Laws with respect to Vagrants | 
belonging to Ireland, Scotland, Guernsey, 
and Jersey, resident inEngland. The num- | 
ber of Irish and Scotch vagrants who visited | 
Staffordshire and Shropshire was very great, | 
and they gave a great deal of trouble, par- 
ticularly the Scotch, who seemed to have | 
an extraordinary desire to revisit the places 
where they had once been harboured. The 
parish authorities, at considerable expense, 
sometimes sent some back to Scotland, but 
they in gencral returned, causing additional 
expense. There were instances of the same 
individuals having been eight times passed 
to the northern side of the Tweed within 
a very short time. With this disposition to 
prey on their neighbours, there was no other 
mode of dealing than by a strong legislative 
measure. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, the counties 
the hon. Member spoke of were fortunate 





in possessing a means of passing away va- 
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grants though at a considerable expense and 
trouble, but that was a power which the 
counties of Scotland did not possess, and 
the consequence was, that they were over- 
run with vagrants from Ireland and Eng- 
land, whom they would gladly get rid of. 

Sir James Graham wished to take that 
opportunity of asking a noble Lord what 
was his intention respecting the subject to 
which he had called the attention of the 
House some time ago; namely, the great 
influx of Scotch and Irish paupers. 

Lord Stanley, in answer, stated, that 
shortly after the recess he would submit to 
the House a proposition with respect to 
the best mode of passing Scotch and Irish 
paupers to their own countries. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Forgery. 


Forcery.| Mr. Lennard said, he had 
been requested by his hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Essex, to present a Petition from 
the Magistrates, Clergy, Gentry, and other 
inhabitants of Braintree and Bocking, 
in Essex, praying for the mitigation of the 
punishment of Forgery. The numerous 
petitions which had been presented to that 
House on the subject showed the general 
feeling which existed in the country re- 
specting it ; and there could be no doubt 
that that number would have been much 
greater had not the public been aware that 
the right hon. Secretary of State for the 
Home Department participated in their 
feelings with respect to the expediency of 
mitigating the punishment of forgery. He 
(Mr. Lennard) felt great satisfaction at 
what the right hon. Gentleman had already 
stated it to be his intention to do, as far as 


it went; but he was sure that the public 


wished for a more extensive measure, and 


| were anxious that the punishment of death 


for the crime of forgery should be abolished 
altogether. It had been said, and among 
others by the hon. member for Bristol, that 
the monied interest would not be sufficiently 
protected if the punishment of death for 
forgery were abolished entirely. He be- 
lieved, on the contrary, not only that it 
would be protected, but that it would be 
protected more efficiently, if the punishment 
for forgery were not such as to render it re« 
pugnant to the feelings of those upon 
whom forgeries were committed, to prose- 
cute the offenders. He had himself given 
notice of a motion for the abolition of the 
punishment of death in all cases of forgery. 
He had great satisfaction, however, in 
surrendering the motion into the hands of 
his hon. and learned friend, the member for 
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Knaresborough, by whom it would be taken 
up in a manner that would be better calcu- 
lated to ensure its success. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, that he should 
with the greatest pleasure resign his un- 
dertaking into the hands of the right hon. 
the Secretary of State, and would therefore 
wait until the further progress of the right 
hon. Secretary’s Bill, to ascertain how far 
the objects which they had in view were 
the same. If he found that the Bill did 
not go so far as he wished, he should then 
find it his duty to bring forward the mo- 
tion of which he had given notice. 

The Petition read and to be printed. 


OPENING FROM WATERLOO - PLACE 
INTO THE PaRK.] Mr. Hobhouse rose to 
present a Petition from certain inhabitants 
of Westminster, in reference to a subject 
which had been lately more than once 
alluded to in this House,—he meant the 
propriety of making an opening from 
Waterloo-place into St. James’s-park. 
This Petition was extremely worthy the 
attention of the House. It was most re- 
spectably signed, as any hon. Member 
might perceive by looking at the signatures 
attached to it, amongst which were the 
names of some hon. Members of this House. 
The petitioners stated, that they did not 
believe that there had been any specific 
promise given that the opening in question 
would be made; but they added, that the 
general impression certainly had been that 
such an opening would be effected. They 





further stated, that if they thought the ac- | 
| sion of several of his hon. friends, who were 


commodation in question would at all en- 


croach upon the royal privacy, or give the | 


public admission to parts of the Park from 
which they were at present excluded, they 
would not seck for it. The accommoda- 
tion, however, which they sought, would 
only afford to the public a more easy means 
of access to those parts of the Park already 


open to them, and the petitioners expressed | 


their reliance that if a proper representa- 
tion of the matter were made to his Majesty, 
he would not deny to the public this means 


of access to the privileges which they al- | 


ready enjoyed. The petitioners truly stat- 
ed that this opening would be a great im- 
provement, not only in the way of a public 
accommodation, but also in point of appear- 
ance; for that while the wall remained 
there, that part of Pall-mall opposite to it 
was sunk down, and only a part of the 
Park could be seen from the Terrace ; but, 
as they suggested, if this opening were 
made, it might be so contrived as to com- 
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bine an useful object with a noble archi- 
tectural design, and in that way form a 
beautiful termination to a street which 
already justly commanded the public admi- 
ration. He would recommend this Peti- 
tion to the notice of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment: he trusted it would meet with at- 
tention in the proper quarter. He would 
take the opportunity to give notice, that 
after the holidays, unless something should 
occur in the mean time, he would move an 
address to the Crown on the subject. 

The Petition, which was from certain in- 
habitants of Westminster, was then read, 
and ordered to be printed. 


Forest oF Dean.] Lord Lowther gave 
notice, that on the 29th of April he would 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to ascer- 
tain the boundaries of the Forest of Dean. 


Baron DE Bope.] The Hon. EL. G. 8. 
Stanley presented a Petition from Clement 
Joseph P. Pen, Baron de Bode, complaining 
of the losses which he had suffered in conse- 
quence of the conduct of the Commissioners 
for settling the claims of British subjects on 
the French Government, and praying for 
relief. If on that occasion he abstained 
from entering into the details of the case, it 
was not from a diminished sense which he 
entertained of the great hardship of the 
Baron de Bode’s case, but because the sub- 
ject had been several times under the con- 
sideration of the House. His own impres- 
sion of the equity of the Baron’s claim was 
as strong as ever; and it was the impres- 


members of the learned profession, that the 
claim was as strong in law as he believed it 
to be in equity. He would, however, con- 
fine himself on the present occasion to one 
point of peculiar hardship in the case ; and 
it was a point to which he wished espe- 


| cially to call the attention of the right hon. 





' to him, but to his father. 


| 


| sionary right in the property. 


Gentleman opposite. There was no doubt 
that the Baron de Bode’s family had pro- 
perty in France which was confiscated, and 
there was no doubt that he was a natural- 
born British subject. Those were facts 
which were admitted on all hands ; but it 
was asserted that at the time the property 
in question was confiscated, it belonged, not 
That was de- 
nied by the Baron; but it was clear, even 
if it had been so, that the Baron had not 
lost his indisputable and undisputed rever- 
Whatever 


| effect, therefore, that objection might have 


| on the amount of the claim, it could have 
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none whatever on the principle of it. It 
was well known that the first commission 
which was appointed to settle the claims of 
British subjects on the French govern- 
ment was a mixed commission. Difficul- 
ties interfering in the way of the satisfac- 
tory discharge of their functions, a second 
commission was appointed, consisting en- 
tirely of British commissioners, who, on 
condition of receiving sixty per cent from 
France on the claims, undertook to settle 
with the claimants, and to save the French 
government from being further troubled 
on the subject. By that commission an 
award had been made against the Baron de 
Bode. On what was that award founded ? 
It was impossible to found it on any as- 
sertion that he had not been registered ; 
for if he had not been registered, the com- 
missioners would have had no right to go 
into the consideration of his claim at all. 
The ground on which the commissioners 
made their award was, that although the 
Baron was undoubtedly a British subject, 
and although his property in France had 
undoubtedly been confiscated, yet that his 
property had not been confiscated as a Bri- 
tish subject, and therefore, that he had no 
claim to indemnity. This, if true, would 
have been a good answer to the claim, or to 
any other claim of a similar nature, if it 
had been made by the first, or mixed com- 
mission. But the British commission had 
contracted to satisfy the claims of all whose 
claims were registered. Now Baron de 
Bode’s claim was registered. The British 
Commissioners had taken sixty per cent 
on the claims from France on the under- 
standing that they would satisfy the claims 
of all whose claims were registered. They 
refused however, to satisfy the Baron de 
Bode’s claim ; and by the contract which 
they had made with the French govern- 
ment, they precluded him from receiving 
relief from France. He could not apply 
to the French government now, for it 
would turn round upon him at once and 
say—“ We have paid so much to the 
English Government, who contracted to 
satisfy all these claims, your’s amongst the 
rest, and you have, therefore, no right now 
to make a claim against us.” They had 
been told two years ago, that the Treasury 
were about taking steps respecting the dis- 
tribution of the surplus that remained, for 
the satisfaction of the registered claims. 
On the discussion on that occasion, the hon. 
and learned member for Plympton said, that 
if he could find that this claim had been 
paid for amongst others by the French go- 
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vernment, that would make all the differ- 
ence possible. Now, he held in his hand 
the official answer of the French govern- 
ment to the application of the Baron de 
Bode, in which he was told that his claim 
had amongst others been settled for. This 
claim was amongst the registered claims 
which the British Government at the time 
contracted with the French government to 
decide and discharge ; and if it had not 
been paid for, that was the fault of the 
commissioners, and not the fault of the 
applicant. Between the two Governments, 
therefore, the Baron was completely sacri- 
ficed. To him this appeared a case of gross 
and extreme hardship ; more particularly 
when it was considered that there was in 
the hands of the commissioners who made 
the contract with the French government 
a large surplus, arising purely out of that 
branch of the claimants, No. 7, among 
which the Petitioner’s name appeared. He 
repeated, that it was quite clear that the 
Petitioner’s name was registered, or the 
British commissioners could not have gone 
into the claim. Since the time when he 
had mentioned the subject before in the 
House, he had seen the accounts of the 
commissioners. He had intended to move 
that copies of them should be laid on 
the Table of the House, but he was told 
that they were very voluminous, that such 
a Motion would be attended with great ex- 
pense, and that his purpose would be 
equally answered by inspection. He had 
seen them therefore. Many of them were 
on loose sheets of paper. Some were with 
heads, others without ; some were signed, 
others were not; some were written with 
ink, others were written in pencil. There 
were three distinct lists. After describing 
the first two lists, the hon. Gentleman 
proceeded to say, that the Baron de Bode’s 
name was in the third list, which was en- 
titled, ‘“‘ Names omitted to be sent in to the 
French Commissioners.” In the same list 
as that in which the Baron’s name appear- 
ed were the names of other claimants ; the 
very next to him being the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, who had been satisfied and paid. 
Under these circumstances, he thought the 
Petitioner justly entitled to have the award 
which had been made against him reviewed ; 
and he trusted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not refuse to review it. He 
must confess that he felt some surprise at 
several of the claims which were on the list, 
and which had been satisfied. One was 
that of the Irish College at Paris, for a 
largesum. Notwithstanding, however, the 
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arrangement that had previously been made 
with respect to Ecclesiastical claims, the 
Irish College at Paris obtained no less a 
sum than 106,3042. Their claim might be 
a good one; but he contended that the 
Baron de Bode’s claim was equally good. 
Among the claims not presented in time, 
was a claim of 1,009,312/. from the English 
East India Company [“ Francs,” observed 
some hon. Member]. No—1,009,312/. 
sterling. Having abstained from preferring 
that claim for fourteen years, it appeared to 
him very extraordinary that it should be 
preferred at the particular moment at 
which it was preferred. He requested to 
know from the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, what steps had been taken, and 
what steps it wus intended to take with 
respect to these claims; and if it were in- 
tended to take into consideration the ex- 
treme hardship of the circumstances in 
which the Baron de Bode had been placed. 
He begged leave to present the Petition. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
would not enter into any discussion of the 
merits of the case ; for as it appeared that 
there was a variety of opinions with respect 
to the facts, some being asserted by one 
party and denied by the other, he could not 
state anything positively without further 
reference to the circumstances. He cer- 
tainly, however, did agree with the hon. 
Gentleman in the view which he took of 
the matter. He would not enter into the 
question if the circumstances of this parti- 
cular case were hard or not ; he only knew 
that where any general rule had been estab- 
lished, an individual might suffer a hardship 
for which it was not possible to devise a 
remedy. The great difficulty was as to the 
distribution of the remaining surplus in the 
hands of the Commissioners. For it ap- 
peared that appeals might be made to the 
Privy Council against the decisions to which 
the Commissioners had already arrived. If 
those appeals were successful, the surplus 
in the hands of the Commissioners might be 
demanded by the persons by whom those 
appeals were preferred. With regard to 
the claim of the Irish College at Paris, it 
was not the Government, but the Privy 
Council, that had decided that the College 
had a right to appeal. The claim made by 
the East India Company was for the main- 
tenance of prisoners of war in India during 
the late war. He agreed that as the Com- 
pany had not urged its claim in time, it 
was not entitled to a share in the remain- 
ing surplus at present ; and (as we under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman) he had 
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given the Company a distinct and positive 
answer to that effect. But the same~prin- 
ciple applied to all other claimants who had 
not preferred their claims within the limited 
time. Nothing could be declared respect- 
ing those claims until it was known what 
appeals were lodged against the decisions of 
the Commissioners, and till it was ascer- 
tained that funds remained, out of which 
the Crown might distribute something to 
persons whose claims were unsatisfied. 

Dr. Phillimore said, he could not 
avoid expressing his regret that the right 
honourable Gentleman had given such a 
vague and unsatisfactory answer to the 
plain and straight-forward question, ad- 
dressed to him by his hon. friend. The 
question was, whether it was the intention 
of the King’s Government to take into their 
favourable consideration the case of the 
Baron de Bode as having an equitable and 
legal demand on this fund. 

In reply to that, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says, that there are so many 
claims on this fund, that it will not be 
more than sufficient to meet them all. 
There might undoubtedly be many such 
claims on the funds generally; but the 
right hon. Gentleman must be aware that 
the fund was divided into classes, and that 
there were specific appropriations of funds 
to each class, and that it was not competent 
to the Government to apply the funds of 
one class in satisfaction of the claims of 
another, so long as any under that particu- 
lar head remained unadjusted. The Baron 
de Bode belonged to the class No. 7, in the 
list laid on the Table of the House. No 
demands were stated against No. 7, except 
the Ecclesiastical claims—or, as they have 
been termed, the Douay claims ; that it was 
to be observed that these had already been 
decided, for one of these caseshad been select- 
ed withan understanding thatit was to govern 
the others; and, after full argument, was re- 
jected by the Privy Council, and the time 
for the interposition of any appeal had long 
elapsed. For what purpose then he would 
ask, were the Douay claims inserted in this 
list as unadjusted claims? unless it were 
that the Government intended to allow 
them a re-hearing—and if they did, on 
what ground could they refuse a re-hearing 
to the Baron de Bode? The surpius which 
remains undisposed of, to the amount of 
nearly 300,000/., belongs exclusively to 
class No. 7. This, therefore, according to 
all the terms of the original agreement and 
convention, should be applied to the liquida- 
tion of the claims coming under this head, 
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which should be investigated and settled 
befdfe this class is opened to admission to 
the claimants from the other classes. Why 
should there not be a re-hearing of this 
case? it was one of unparalleled hardship. 
This House had a right to look into it— 
first, because the good faith of the country 
was involved in the transaction ; secondly, 
because Parliament became, in fact, a trustee 
for the equitable adjustment of these claims, 
and is responsible for such an adjustment. 
The hon. and learned Member proceeded to 
state that the caseof the Baron de Bode was 
simply this:—He was a British-born sub- 
ject, whose property suffered spoliation 
during the French Revolution—a question 
whether he was to be considered as a Bri- 
tish subject or a French subject—but in 
either case he was entitled to the restitu- 
tion of his property: his mother was 
English, his father French: but his name 
was registered on the list of the British 
subjects whose claims were to be satisfied 
by the money paid to the British Govern- 
ment under an arrangement entered into 
between the representatives of the two 
Governments; and on the British Govern- 
ment receiving a fixed sum in lieu of the 
claims of British subjects on the French 
Government, it received a pro raté pro- 
portion for the claims of the Baron de 
Bode ; thus circumstanced, when the Baron 
de Bode applied to the British Government 
for compensation, he was told “ the British 
commissioners have decided that you are 
entitled to compensation, not as an English 
but as a French subject, and you must go 
to the French government for relief ”— 
whereas, when he goes to France, he is 
told “ your name is put on the list of Bri- 
tish subjects by agreement with the British 
Government, and we cannot give you any 
part of the sum set aside for theindemnity of 
French subjects.” Surely, then, the credit 
and character of the country are deeply 
interested in the thorough investigation and 
just arrangement of this subject, and Par- 
liament is peculiarly called upon to inter- 
fere, because it passed an Act guarantecing, 
as it were, the equitable disposal of these 
funds. 

Mr. Bernal would refer the House to 
another case, that of Mr. Newland’s claim 
for interest, which ought to be at five in- 
stead of three per cent. This person’s 
claim was as sound as any upon the Boyd 
and Luxemburg Lists. A public body, the 
India Company, had put forth a claim which 
had never been heard of until the discussion 
of the 300,000/. He conceived that the 
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Company had no claim whatever founded 
on the Law of Nations. ‘The important 
subject deserved the attention of the House. 
Neither in England nor in France did the 
commissioners stand well in reputation. 
The English Government too was suffering 
by the conduct of those commissioners, and 
neither in France nor in any other country 
was it considered to have acted fairly and 
honestly by all the claimants. The French 
Government said to the Baron de Bode, we 
have paid 300,000/. to England on this 
account, and you have no right to address 
your claims to us—you ought to go to the 
British Government, which is a trustee for 
the due application of these sums. The 
Treasury ought to proceed to appoint a new 
Board of Commissioners, which would clas- 
sify the claims and settle them. An Act of 
Parliament ought to be passed, and if it 
turned out to be necessary, two or three 
small Boards of Commissioners ought to be 
appointed. If there were only a will on 
the part of Government, it would soon find 
a way to carry its will into execution. The 
case had been before Parliament two or 
three years, and it ought to be settled. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
was by no means insensible to the opinion of 
foreign governments, but he must neverthe- 
less say, that it would be extremely hazard- 
ous to pay over what was called the surplus, 
to persons whose claims might be advocated 
by Members of that House. A number of 
the petitioners had a right to appeal to the 
Privy Council, and if the commissioners 
distributed their funds before the final 
term, what would the House say to hin, if 
he had to come down to Parliament and ask 
for a grant to pay the balances ? 

Mr. Robert Grant thought the case one 
of great hardship, and the subject was of 
such importance, that it required a more 
formal inquiry. On that occasion he only 
wished to guard himself against the sup- 
position that he acquiesced in the arguments 
of his right hon. friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Sir James Graham said, that the House 
had travelled from the question before it, 
which was not that of the claimants in 
general, but simply the case of the Baron 
de Bode, which was but too well known 
to the House, for the merits of it had been 
stated with great ability by the hon. mem- 
bers for Staffordshire and Preston. The 
case was one of very peculiar hardship. 
It was never to be lost sight of, that it be- 
longed to class No. 7, out of which a sum of 
250,000/. had been most shamefully mis- 
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appropriated. The money had been given 
by France to the British Government to 
pay the claims, and it had been paid by the 
British Government towards building a 
palace. If Ministers would not re-open the 
case, he hoped his hon. friend the Member 
for Preston would bring forward a Motion 
upon the subject immediately after the 
recess. 
The Petition was read as follows. 


“To the Honourable the Commons of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament as- 
sembled : 


“The bumble Petition of Clement Joseph 
Philip Pen, Baron de Bode, Baron of the 
Holy Roman Empire, a Knight of several 
Orders, and a natural-born British subject 

“Sheweth —That Parliament, through the 
operation of the Act of the 59th of Geo. 
3rd., c. 31, having virtually become a Trustee 
for the British Claimants on the French Go- 
vernment, your Petitioner begs leave humbly 
to represent that he was a Claimant duly re- 
gistered by the English Commissioners, with 
the concurrence of the French Commis- 
sioners ; that his name is registered in the 
second book, No. 1130. That your Peti- 
tioner can prove by documents that it is 
solely in consequence of the neglect of the 
English Commissioners that his name was 
not registered in the first book, No. 587. 
And your Petitioner humbly submits that 
the fact of his name having so been only re- 
gistered in the second book, No. 1130, by 
the omission of the Commissioners, instead 
of No. 587, in the first book, cannot be al- 
leged as a reason against the validity of 
your Petitioner’s claim, because that circum- 
stance rests with the Commissioners, and not 
with him, and because other Claimants, re- 
gistered in the same book, under the same 
head as your Petitioner, have been paid. 

“That your Petitioner’s name and the amount 
of his claim stands in the list of regularly re- 
gistered Claimants in the official Returns 
made by the Commissioners to your Honour- 
able House; that it stands as such in the 
official Reports of the Commissioners in 
The London Gazette. 

“That your Petitioner can prove that the Com- 
missioners have acknowledged, in official 
documents, that they had kept a large sum 
apart to meet your Petitioner’s claim, which 
could not have been done had not your Peti- 
tioner been a regular registered Claimant, 
That your Petitioner’s case could not at all 
have been gone into, and have been con- 
sidered, before the 26th of July, 1826, when 
the Commissioners closed their labours, as 
far as concerned the registered Claimants, had 
not your Petitioner been a regular registered 
Claimant. 

“That your Petitioner can prove, and always 
was prepared to prove, if the opportunity had 
been afforded him, that the property for 
which he claims indemnity was confiscated 
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from him, and not from his father; that the 
cession made to him by your Petitiguer’s 
father was legal, and in conformity with the 
then existing Laws of Alsace; and that, had 
even that circumstance not taken place, he 
would equally be entitled to the indemnity 
he claims, in consequence of his indisputable 
and indisputed reversionary right in the pro- 
erty. That the French Government not 
laving disputed that question, the British 
Commissioners had no right to throw impe- 
diments in the way on that account. 

“That the Commissioners made their Award 
of Rejection in absence of the most essential 
evidence, knowing at the time that it was 
forthcoming, having been apprised by his 
agent that every thing they had required from 
him to substantiate his claim would be ob- 
tained, and that without the expected evi- 
dence it would be impossible for them to 
come to a just and equitable adjustment. 
That the Award of Rejection was principally 
founded on a passage pretended to be in a 
private deed, but which passage did not 
exist in that or in any other deed, That 
there could have existed no valid reason for 
the Commissioners not having waited for the 
arrival of his additional evidence before they 
made their Award of Rejection against your 
Petitioner, the Commission having remained 
open nearly four years and a half after this 
Award was made. 

“ That your Petitioner was deterred from avail- 
ing himself of the advantage arising from the 
introduction of additional evidence in conse- 
quence of a threatening letter from the 
Commissioners, in which they state that they 
understood that your Petitioner intended to 
support his case on the appeal with his addi- 
tional evidence, and therefore, informed him, 
that the producing of the new additional 
evidence before the Lords of the Council 
would not only be fruitless, but most pro- 
bably would occasion the immediate dismis- 
sal of the appeal. 

“ That a rehearing was refused by his Majesty’s 
Privy Council to your Petitioner, in conse- 
quence, as their Lordships stated, of the li- 
mited power granted them by the Act of the 
59th Geo. 3rd. c. 31. 

“That your Petitioner begs humbly to submit, 
that under all those circumstances it cannot 
be maintained that his case has been regu- 
larly gone through. 

“That your Petitioner can prove that though 
the Commissioners would not wait for the 
arrival of the most important evidence an- 
nounced to them before they signed their 
Award of Rejection against him, yet that they 
have to others, even after awards of rejection 
had been signified to claimants, and pub- 
lished in The London Gazette, given those 
claimants fresh time to procure new addi- 
tional evidence, and have, afterthe production 
of such new evidence, reconsidered their 
award. That in some cases, after several 
years had elapsed after the award of rejection 
has been made and published, such claims 
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had been reconsidered and paid. That 
your Petitioner feels himself very harshly 
treated by such preference having been 
given to other Claimants. 

‘¢That your Petitioner is debarred, by the Con- 
vention of April the 25th, 1818, from seeking 
any redress from the French Government. 
That your Petitioner having applied in 1826 
to the French Government, was referred to 
that special clause in said Convention, in 
which it is stated that no farther demand is 
ever to be made on France by the individuals 
who were, in conformity to the Convention of 
1815, registered as British Claimants, and 
whose claims had been discharged on the 
part of France by the funds created in con- 
formity to the Convention of 1815 and 1818, 
and placed for that purpose at the disposal 
of the British Government, adding, that 
France could not be called upon to pay the 
same debt twice, and that your Petitioner 
must seek his remedy against the British 
Government. 

“That your Petitioner was possessed of large 
landed property and mines, which were ille- 
gally confiscated and sold by the Revolu- 
tionary Government of France; that indem- 
nity for such loss was admitted to be due to 
your Petitioner, and that it would be a case 
of unparalleled hardship if, notwithstanding 
such admission, and the recognition of his 
losses by two great and powerful Govern- 
ments, your Petitionershould be deprived of 
his property without remedy or hope of re- 
covery. 

“That your Petitioner courts the most minute, 
strict, and public investigation of his case. 
“Your Petitioner, therefore, most humbly 
prays that your Honourable House will be 
pleased to take his unhappy case into your 
early consideration, and to afford him such 

relief as, in your wisdom, may seem meet. 

‘ And your Petitioner will ever pray, &c.”” 


The Hon. E. G. S. Stanley, in moving that 
the Petition be printed, asked the hon. Gen- 
tleman whether it was not the fact that the 
Baron de Bode’s being put on the list of 
claims under the British Government had 
barred his seeking redress from the French 
Government, which, under other circum- 
stances, he would have been entitled to de- 
mand ? When he had brought forward this 
case two yearsago, he had founded his motion 
upon terms not calculated to secure success, 
for he had criminated the Commissioners. 
Although he had also moved for a Select 
Committee, which was not the way best cal- 
culated to conciliate the opposite side of the 
House, yet the case had made so strong an 
impression, that he had been defeated by a 
majority of only thirty-seven. This suffici- 
ently showed what the real feelings were 
upon the subject. It was a case of great 
injustice, and he trusted that the Treasury 
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; would yield to its merits, and to what they 
| knew to be the real feelings of the House. 
The Solicitor-general would not allow, 
| that because the Baron de Bode’s case had 
| been registered, the claim must be allowed. 
| This only made it a fair subject for con- 
| sideration. The Commissioners were of 
| opinion that the claim of the Baron cught 
_ to be settled by the French Government, the 
| decision turning on the fact that the pro- 
| perty had not been confiscated on account of 
| the Baron being an English subject, but be< 
| cause it was the property of a French sub- 
| ject, who had belonged to the unsuccessful 
| party in a civil contest. The Commis- 
| sioners thought they had no authority to 
| settle his claim, and therefore they re 
| jected it. ; 

The Hon. E. G..S. Stanley explained, that 
the Baron’s having been put upon the list by 
the British Government barred his claim 
upon the Government of France. 

The Petition to be printed. 


Packet Service. 


Economy IN THE Packet SERVICE. ] 
Mr. Pendarvis presented a Petition from 
Cirencester, complaining of Distress, and 
praying for a Repeal of the Malt-tax. The 
hon. Member said, he would take that op- 
portunity of calling the attention of the 
Members of the Government to the saving 
which might be effected in the Packet- 
service, with advantage to the country. He 
was induced to notice this in consequence of 
a letter addressed to him in a provincial 
paper, wherein the difference of expense 
was stated at 41,000/, He would place the 
letter in the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He could not help observing, 
in the vessels employed in that service, the 
ten-gun brigs, which were not calculated 
for scudding, and were generally considered 
dangerous vessels, that two or three of them 
have been lost with their whole crews. 
He did not find fault with the packets being 
under the Admiralty, but if the statement 
he had seen was correct, he thought it 
would be more to the advantage of the 
country to employ hired packets, com- 
manded by Lieutenants of the Navy, than 
the more expensive and dangerous vessels, 
ten-gun brigs. The difference of expense, 
amounting on the whole to 41,000/., arose 
in this way. It would be remembered, that 
soon after the war, the Packet-service was 
transferred from the Post-office to the Ad- 
miralty, and then it was, that ten-gun brigs 
were substituted for hired packets. The 
thirty-three hired packets before that period 
cost, at 1,9772. 10s. each, 65,2571. 10s. per 
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year, while the expense of the present class | 
of vessels, exclusive of the first cost of the | 
brigs, (8,000/. each) but including the ex- 

pense of a guardship, was 106,975/. making | 


an increase, by the present plan, of upwards | 
| informed the measure was 


of 41,0002. This was a subject that he 
thought well deserving of the attention | 
of a Government desirous to husband the 
resources of the country. 


THE Jews.] Mr. FR. Grant said, that | 
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and why they considered themselves entitled 
to relief: then he would proceed to touch 
upon the means of affording that relief: 
and lastly, he would attempt to answer 
some objections by which he had been 
to be en- 
The division of his address 
The state of the 
law—the grounds of complaint against it 
—the remedy—and the objections to that 
remedy; and having touched upon these 


countered. 


in introducing the Motion of which he had four topics, ke should have put the House 


already given notice, to the attention of the 
House, he should have preferred avoiding 
all particular observations, reserving to 
himself the right of making whatever re- 
marks he pleased during the discussion of 
the question at some future stage; and 
this course he would have pursued, because 
he could not have anticipated that any 
difficulties would be thrown in the way of 
the Bill at that period, or any opposition 
offered to its further progress ; but having 
understood that one or two hon. Members 
had announced their intention, as it un- 
doubtedly was their right, to contest the 
measure in this its first stage, and other 
hon. Members having declared their design 
to suspend their opinions until they should 
have heard the reasons advanced on either 
swle, he thought he had no option, but must, 
however reluctantly, trouble the House 
with an exposition of those points upon 
which he founded the belief, and indulged 
the hope, that his proposal would be enter- 
tained. He begged, however, to preface 
his observations upon the subject with an 
explanation of the nature of his connection 
with the cause he advocated. It was not 
only unsought and unforeseen, but alto- 
gether fortuitous. Understanding that 
some such question was in contemplation, 
he had been led to turn his attention to it 
—not without prejudices, which, however, 
calm reflection had completely dissipated— 
and thus convinced of the justice and po- 
licy of the measure, he did not consider 
himself at liberty to decline the honourable 
office of conducting it, although it came 
from strange hands. He stated this, that 
his humble opinions might not lose their 
due weight, however small that might be, 
being, as they were, entirely the result of 
conviction. The question befgre the House 
he proposed to treat after the following 
manner: he would first state the law in 
regard to that class of British subjects on 
whose behalf he appeared: he would next 
declare the grounds upon which these per- 


sons complained of that state of the law, | 


_ into full possession of all the considerations, 
views, and objects, which seemed to him 
necessary to guide its decision. Now, as to 
the state of the law, it would not be ne- 
cessary, though it certainly would be 
curious, to enter into an historical deduc- 
tion of it from the olden time. He would 
accordingly content himself with adverting 
to one or two facts. It was a matter no- 
torious to all who had examined the ques- 
tion, that members of the Jewish commu- 
nion were, at an early period of our history, 
domiciled in these realms. After the Con- 
quest, there were, during the first three 
reigns, frequent persecutions of that unfor- 
tunate race, without any just causes of 
complaint against them; and indeed, for 
the period of a hundred and fifty years that 
followed, it was difficult to say whether 
they suffered more from the mad malignant 
fury of the populace, who were their 
avowed enemies, or from the cool rapacious 
tyranny of the sovereigns, who professed to 
be their protectors. The excesses com- 
mitted against them by the people were 
urged on by the most incredible reports ; 
such as their plotting against the State— 
conspiring for the purpose of setting fire to 
the metropolis—crucifying Christian chil- 
dren, and so forth. And the fury of the 
people being excited and exasperated by 
these incredible reports, vented itself in 
excesses only less horrible than those crimes 
which were so falsely imputed to them. It 
was true, they were protected by the kings; 
but what was the nature of that protec- 
tion? It was the same protection that 
these princes afforded the wild beasts in the 
royal forests. They were secured from 
general invasion; but it was only that they 
might be more effectually preyed on by 
their royal masters. At these periods, laws 
of the most odious nature (or royal edicts, 
which had then the effect of laws) were 
passed, with a view of extracting from the 
| Jews, under the various titles of taxes, im- 
| posts, duties, and gifts, that wealth which 
these persons had acquired by means of 
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their superior intelligence, their more ex- Jews were driven by Ferdinand and. Isa- 
tended connection with foreign parts, and | bella, and the most shocking crueltics were 


their active and industrious habits. And 
these laws were enforced under circum- 
stances of the most terrible and revolting 
cruelty, and by acts which fixed an indelible 
blot upon, and even left a stain on human 
nature—he would not detain or disgust 
the House by entering into a recital of 
them—he would content himself with 
quoting a passage from Matthew Paris. 
Although the language was figurative, it 
was yet so picturesque, that he preferred 
giving it untranslated. It referred to the 
conduct of one of our sovereigns, and de- 
clared, “‘ Non solum excoriendo, sed eviscer- 
ando extorsit.” In the reign of Henry 3rd 
certain ordinances were passed, denying 
those of the Jewish communion the right 
of holding or transferring land, and keep- 
ing them in all respects as serfs and villeins 
of the Crown, and likewise restricting 
their religious worship; for they were 
commanded to conduct their worship in so 
low a voice as not to be overheard by the 
neighbouring Christians. Next, in the 
reign of Edward Ist, was passed the statute 
de Judaismo. This conferred upon the Jews 
certain privileges, which, however, were 
more than counterbalanced by depriving 
them of the practice of usury, which, in 
those times, meant the same thing as the 
taking of interest. In the 18th year of 
the reign of Edward Ist, by virtue of a 
royal edict, the Jews, to the number of 
15,000, were expelled the kingdom ; and 
this inhuman law was carried into effect, 
with every accompaniment of cruelty and 
scorn—with the confiscation of all their 
valuable property —with the infliction of 
the most galling personal suffering, and in 
several cases with the actual privation of 
life. It was well, though it was at the 
same time melancholy, to reflect that these 
dark and sanguinary stains were inflicted 
upon the brightest pages of English history, 
and those on which an Englishman was 
wont to dwell with greatest pleasure—the 
stirring days of the chivalrous Richard 
Ist, and those of the wise and enter- 
prising Edward. But great as were the 
horrors perpetrated in these realms, they 
were more than equalled by the acts of 
contemporary sovereigns. They had already 
suffered in France under the iron rule of 
Philip Augustus; an ample counterpart 
for this was to be found in Germany ; and 
then the storm rolled on towards Spain and 
Portugal, gathering force as it proceeded. 
So that from the first kingdom 150,000 
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unreluctantly perpetrated against — the 
miserable ‘fugitives and their fellow- 
religionists by Emanuel, the otherwise 
enlightened and liberal monarch of Por- 
tugal. One hundred and fifty years 
elapsed after the Jews had been expelled 
from England before they again entered 
this kingdom. Having in vain negociated 
for their return with Cromwell, they were 
admitted by connivance during the reigns 
of the succeeding sovereigns. Under 
Charles 2nd and James 2nd they received 
letters of denization, which, although press- 
ed, these monarchs refused to violate. Under 
William 3rd, however, the Alien-duty was 
imposed upon them, and in Queen Anne’s 
time an Act was passed in the true spirit 
of the Anti-catholic code, compelling the 
Jewish parent to make provision for his 
child who should have become a Christian. 
In George Ist’s reign an Act had been 
passed, to which, in the present instance, 
it was not necessary to allude. This 
allowed the naturalization of foreign Jews, 
and freed them from the Alien-duties; but 
here the question was not about foreign 
Jews, but about British-born subjects. He 
mentioned this to show there was no rela- 
tion between the measure now proposed 
and that carried in the last century, which, 
however, he regretted to say, had, by the 
miserable pusillanimity of the Ministry, 
been repealed a few months after it was 
carried. No Act, he believed, had since 
been passed with the direct purpose of 
affecting the Jews. The Oath of Allc- 
giance, passed in the reign of Elizabeth, 
contained nothing in its form or substance 
which was adverse to the feelings of these 
persons; but as it was required that it 
should be sworn to upon the Evangelists, 
it could not be taken by a Jew. Again, 
the Oath of Abjuration, which was in- 
tended to guard the kingdom against the 
return of the Stuarts, had nothing in it 
which they could not conscientiously take ; 
but, unfortunately, at the conclusion of it, 
there was a formula which was to them an 
insuperable barrier; it was “upon the 
faith of a Christian.” Next came the Sacra- 
mental Test, imposed by the Corporation and 
Test Acts, which excluded them, as, pre- 
viously to the Session before last it did 
Protestant Dissenters, from various rights 
and privileges. Well, the House was 
pleased to remove this restriction, but it 
was replaced by a test not to be applied 
subsequently, as the former was, but pres 
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viously: and, worst of all, the Acts of 
Indemnity were at an end. Passing those 
Acts annually, relieved the Jews as well 
as the Dissenters, from the consequences of 
not having taken the oaths. The new 
Act compelled a man to swear “ upon the 
faith of a Christian.” Thus the three 
hinges of exclusion (if he might use the 
word) were these :—The necessity of tak- 
ing the Oath of Allegiance upon the 
Evangelists—the formula at the end of the 
Oath of Abjuration—and the new Test, 
“ on the faith of a Christian.” Now there 
was nothing in the body of these tests 
that they would not adopt and subscribe ; 
and he submitted to the House that the re- 
strictions imposed by them on the Jews 
were fortuitous, and did not arise from any 
desire of legislating against them. The 
form of the first oath was made out before 
the re-admission of the Jews into this king- 
dom; the next Oath was framed when 
they were beneath political notice ; and the 
Oath was made, not to supply a test for 
those who were not Christians, but to bind 
those who were. Then, as to the new re- 
striction, it was suggested, not by that, but 
by the other House, and that House would 
support him in the assertion that it was less 
a deliberate act of legislation than a com- 
promise on the part of the Commons to 
avoid the risk of losing an important be- 
nefit. All that excluded Jews from the 
ordinary privileges of British subjects were 
those formula he had stated. He would 
now state the general nature of these dis- 
abilities, as given in a clever pamphlet. 
They could not hold any office civil or mi- 
litary ; they could not be schoolmasters or 
ushers ; they could not be serjeants at law, 
barristers, solicitors, pleaders, conveyancers, 
attorneys, or clerks; they could not be 
Members of Parliament, nor could they 
vote for return of Members, if any body 
chose to enforce the Oath; and, finally, 
they were excluded from all corporation 
offices. Some doubts, too, had been started 
if the statute de Judaismo was not still in 
force, excluding them from the right of 
holding or transferring lands, and leaving 
their religious worship without protection. 
These were certainly debateable grounds ; 
but even so, nobody could doubt the right 
of the House to confirm that which was 
doubtful, and, consequently, he had been 
induced to mention these in addition to 
their notorious grievances. He might also 
remark—and a memorable instance of the 
truth of this assertion was afforded in the 
discussion of a Bill carried last Session— 
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that capital disabilities, imposed by the law 
of the country, always inflicted a hundred. 
fold growth of evil in the shape of other 
disabilities, forming a sort of after-crop of 
oppression through the agency of union 
and local regulations. It was quite true 
that this did not universally prevail 
throughout the country. In Exeter, Nor- 
wich, and other parts of the kingdom, 
Jews might engage in all trades, and enjoy 
the common privileges of citizens ; but he 
regretted to state that in the great metro- 
polis of the commercial world, they were 
subjected to restrictions of the most one- 
rous nature. They could not obtain the free- 
dom of thecity. They could not exerciseare- 
tail trade—regulations, which, to the great 
mass of the members of the communion, 
were the most galling and the most op- 
pressive. The Jews, in short, were near- 
ly on the same footing as the Roman 
Catholics were last year; but the differ- 
ence was in favour of the previous situa- 
tion of the Roman Catholics, and against 
the Jews. Such, then, being the princi- 
ples on which he claimed the attention of 
the House, and the state of the law to the 
Jews, he should proceed to state the 
grounds upon which he called for the re- 
peal of these laws. He had first to state 
that the number of the Jews in the Metro- 
polis amounted to about 20,000. Accounts 
differed much respecting the number of 
them in the empire, but they might be 
estimated at from 30 to 40,000. This cal- 
culation would embrace all the United 
Kingdom. He, in the next place, begged 
the House to observe, that as a sect the 
Jews were known by the whole world 
to be the most ancient. Their religious 
and political principles were upon record— 
their habits were recognised as peaceable 
and industrious; and as subjects, they 
were proved by the experience of ages to 
be less stained than any other by the crimes 
of treason to the Monarch or the State. 
Such were the persons who thus suffered, 
and who now claimed justice and mercy at 
their hands, They lived usefully and 
peacefully under the Constitution ; but all 
it had of grace, of favour, of privilege, or 
protection, was denied to them, while they 
had to groan under all that remained in it 
of what was illiberal and oppressive. He 
wished to observe too, that the effect of 
Catholic Emancipation had been, to aggra- 
vate the evils under which they suffered. 
He could mention one case in which it had 
been peculiarly oppressive, in which a 
young man, prepared to be ¢alled to the 
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bar, was disqualified by the effects of that 
very Act of Tolcration which had confer- 
red such inestimable blessings upon others. 
Now, when the peculiar pressure of dis- 
abling laws on one class of the community 
was the result of the removal of disabili- 
ties from another, the severity and unfair- 
ness of the infliction was quite clear ; and 
having said this, he felt he had exhausted all 
that could be said upon the subject. The 
Jews affirmed that, by paying taxes, they 
contributed to the support of the State, 
and that by their wealth they added to its 
opulence ; and in return, they called upon 


the House for that which hitherto the le- | 


gislature had denied them—an admission 
to the rights and privileges of the British 
Constitution. These being the nature and 
extent of the disabilities under which these 
persons laboured, and the grounds on which 
they asked for relief, he came next to speak 
of the means of relief, and he would say 
shortly, that as the Catholic Code afforded 
a perfect precedent of the disabilities com- 
mon to the Roman Catholics and the Jews, 
in the years before last, so did the removal 
of those disabilities, as regarded the former, 
furnish a glorious precedent of the mode in 
which relief might be extended to the 
latter. The House might put them upon 
the same footing with the Roman Catholics 
since the passing of the Act. And for this 
special reason, that since Catholic Emanci- 
pation was likely to induce a judicial deci- 
sion, they should give the Jews the benefit 
of that judicial decision, which would, in all 
probability previously take place in the case 
of the Roman Catholics. The Emancipatory 
Act pronounced by the country would, he an- 
ticipated, be followed, as in the case of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, by the removal of all 
corporation restrictions, even in the Metro- 
polis. And here he could not avoid re- 
marking that it was a strange thing that 
the City of London, great and wealthy as 
it was, should withhold that right of citizen- 
ship from the Jews which was conceded 
by Rome—by Pagan and Christian Rome,— 
in its most high and palmy state. But he 
certainly did hail it as an auspicious event 
that, notwithstanding the hostility dis- 
played upon all occasions by the City of 
London to these persons—its anxiety to 
exclude them from all Corporation offices 
—to impose upon them the alien duties, 
and to prevent their naturalization in the 
country—that yet he had great reason to 
believe he should that night have the cor- 
dial support of the four Members for this 
great Metropolis, He had now stated 
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generally to the House the nature of the 
measure he proposed for the relief of those 
persons. He would next address himself 
to the objections raised against it; and, in 
doing so, he must implore the indulgence 
of the House, when he said, that not a 
single objection should be brought for- 
ward by him, excepting such as he had 
either heard in that House, or understood, 
in private conversation were to be advanced 
in opposition to the measure. This he 
thought it necessary to say, lest on the one 
side he might be suspected of betraying 
the cause he professed to advocate, by con-~ 
juring up new and formidable obstacles in 
its way ; or, on the other hand, of evoking 
mere phantoms of argument and opposition, 
that he might reap the vain honour of 





| having laid them with a trifling exertion 
|of his power. Having premised this, he 
| would proceed to observe, that the princi- 
| pal objections were of a nature scarcely fit 
_ for popular discussion. They touched upon 
| considerations so high, and so sacred, that 
he was embarrassed ; but he could not alto- 
gether pass them by in silence, lest he 
might be presumed to admit the correct- 
ness of the arguments founded on them, 
though he could not debate upon them 
with the freedom admitted in other topics. 
The objections were three-fold ; and there 
was also a sort of preliminary objection 
which contended against altering the law 
which had resulted from the wisdom of 
our ancestors; saying that, surely we 
should not hastily make any innovation on 
a state of things thus time-honoured, and 
thence insidiously wishing to deduce that 
it should not be rendered susceptibie of any 
change whatsoever. His hon. friend in 
his observation upon this subject, had wish- 
ed the House to abandon the principle of 
the Legislation of the two last years, but 
it was rather to be hoped that it would 
follow up that principle to its proper ex- 
tent, and place the Jews on such a footing 
as would enable them freely to enjoy their 
political and civil rights. There were 
some persons who thought that the Jews 
ought to be admitted to the enjoyment of 
all civil and political rights, with some 
qualifications, one of which was, that they 
were not to be admitted within the walls 
of the British Parliament. These propo- 
sitions of partial or more extended admis 
sion were advocated by those who stated 
and brought them forward, on the grounds 
of the established law of the country, and 
the wisdom of our forefathers. But whe- 
ther they appealed to the one or the other 
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for examples of the principle of mixed ad- 
mission and exclusion, merely on account 
of religious differences, he denied that any 
such precedent was to be found. He de- 
nied that there was any instance of 
any sect of Christian separatists (except 
the Catholics might be so considered) who 
had been admitted to the free exercise of 
all the common rights of subjects, and yet 
excluded from seats in Parliament, and 
from the enjoyment of civil privileges. Inall 
the laws which had been framed on these sub- 
jects our forefathers had carefully avoided 
mixture of civil disabilities and political ex- 
clusion with personal rights. In the first 
place there were the members of the church, 
who enjoyed all the benefits of the Consti- 
tution ; then there were the orthodox Pro- 
testant Dissenters who enjoyed equal free- 
dom with the Churchmen, and were ad- 
missible to Parliament; then there were 
heterodox Protestant Dissenters, and they 
too were admissible to Parliament, and 
many of them had seats there, but they 
were not admissible to office, and were 
denied the exercise of their worship ; 
and then there were Quakers who were 
not admissible to Parliament nor to office, 
and who were denied civil rights, inas- 
much as they were not permitted to give 
evidence in Courts of Justice, as they 
would not take an oath ; and lastly, there 
were the Catholics, who had perfect free- 
dom of worship, but were excluded from 
office and from Parliament. Such had 
been the state of our laws, thus exhibiting 
every variety of disability and of privilege ; 
but it seemed that by some miracle the 
Jews had escaped from both those situa- 
tions, which were, however, now pressed 
against them on the grounds of the expe- 
rience of past time and the wisdom of our 
ancestors. This question had been argued 
on other grounds. It must be given up on 
precedent ; but then it was said that our in- 
stitutions were based upon the Christian re- 
ligion, and that in our statutes every one 
who professed Christianity was advantage- 
ously distinguished from all those who de- 
nied its divinity and truth. With respect 
to our institutions, that argument had been 
urged in the year 1753 against the project 
for the naturalization of the Jews, and it 
had then been nobly answered by Mr. Pel- 
ham, who thus applied himself to its con- 
sideration: “As to what has been said, 
Sir, about Christianity being part of our 
establishment, and that we ought not to 
allow the professed enemies of our ecclesi- 
astical establishment to come and live 
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among us, no more than we would allow 
the professed enemies of our civil esta- 
blishments to come and live amongst us, 
it is an argument that goes a great 
deal to far—not only Christianity, but 
Christianity as professed and _ practised 
by the Church of England, is a part of our 
establishment ; will any Gentleman say 
that we ought not to allow any person to 
live amongst us that will not in every 
punctillio conform to the profession and 
practice of the Church of England? 
Surely, Sir, Iam not to look upon every 
man as my enemy who differs from me in 
opinion upon any point of religion. This 
would be a most unchristian way of think- 
ing ; therefore I must think that the Jews 
are in much the same case with the dis- 
senters from the Church of England.” 
Such had been the liberal sentiments of the 
man who was then the Ministerial leader 
of that House. Such sentiments he (Mr. 
R. Grant) had heard with pleasure from 
the lips of Mr. Pelham’s present successor 
in that office, the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Secretary Peel) whose absence and 
its cause he now so much regretted* 
but who, he trusted would, on some 
future discussion of this question, re- 
peat those sentiments which had already 
gained him so much credit among men of 
enlightened and generous minds. At no 
period could it be shewn that our laws had 
supported one form of Christianity and had 
not opposed another: then hew could they 
collect that those laws had supported both 
these contrary forms against a third? The 
laws had been such as he had described till 
they came to the reign of William 3rd., 
when there was a nearer approach to that 
system for which Gentlemen now con- 
tended ; but in that day there was no col- 
lection of Statutes supporting general 
Christianity as part of the law of the land ; 
they supported Christianity, indeed, but it 
was the Christianity of the Church Esta- 
blishment, which condemned the Catholic 
as meditating treason, and the Unitarian 
as uttering blasphemy. But if it were 
said, that because the laws were found to 
support some one part of Christianity it 
supported the whole, he denied the asser- 
tion, and maintained that he was entitled 
to reverse the argument, and then employ 





* The cause alluded to by Mr. Grant, was 
the illness of Mr. Peel’s father, whose death 
on the 3rd of May, raised this Gentleman to 
the dignity of a Baronet and after that period 
he appears in our pages as Sir Robert Peel, 
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it in favour of his own views of the ques- 
tion. At the time of the Reformation it 
was said that Christianity became a part 
of the law of the land, or, in other words, 
that the Holy Scriptures were made part 
of the law of the land. He was not un- 
willing to enter upon that ground of argu- 
ment, and in doing so he trusted that what 
he was about to say would not be consi- 
dered asa proof that he was dead to the 
value of the institutions of the country. 
There was one sense in which Christianity 
was certainly part of the law of the land, 
inasmuch as the law undertook to protect 
the Sacred Scriptures. It did so because 
those Scriptures were part of the State 
religion of the country. Now a large part 
of those very Scriptures were supported in 
their sacred character by those very people 
in whose favour he was at that moment 
addressing the House, and from their an- 
cestors had we derived our knowledge of 
them. On these grounds, therefore, he 
saw no possible objection to the Motion he 
was about to propose. Nor did he suppose 


_that, because some hon. Gentlemen had 


disapproved of the legislation of the two 
last years, that they ought to disapprove of 
this, or to believe, as his hon. friend seemed 
to imagine, that we had quitted our former 
high station, and were now following a 
descending progression, that would ultimate- 
ly lead us from the truths of Christianity 
itself. His hon. friend (Sir R. H. Inglis) 
could not say that he was necessarily com- 
pelled to oppose the proposition, for he con- 
fidently expected that he should find many 
supporters among those who had opposed 
the measure of last year, which he was 
proud to say he had cordially supported. 
On those who had voted on the same side 
with him on that question, he now called 
for support; for it was not possible for 
them to stop short in that career of libe- 
rality on which they had so generously 
and so nobly entered. He called on the 


House to say whether it had been in error, | 


whether the charge brought against it of 
being wrong was to be sanctioned by its 
own vote, or by the voice of the country, 
and by the voice—or he should rather say 
by the silence—of those for whom that 
measure of relief had been intended? 
Those who opposed him said they did so 
because they felt that they could not 


deviate from the maxims of their ancestors. | 
The only mode in which they could be | 


worthy of their ancestors was, to adopt the 
principles of those ancestors, and to adapt 
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present day. Instead of adhering to the 
letter of their acts, they should adopt their 
spirit, and do that which, under the same 
circumstances, their ancestors would have 
done. If we looked back to past events, 
we should find that our ancestors intro- 
duced those things that were now esta- 
blished as part of the institutions of the 
country ; but at that time they were bold 
and daring innovations on existing forms. 
In introducing them, our ancestors showed 
their wisdom ; but if when circumstances 
had changed we still retained these things, 
merely because they had been once intro- 
duced, instead of being proofs that we pos- 
sessed the wisdom of our ancestors, they 
would remain memorials of the folly, the 
rashness, and the madness of their descend- 
ants. These arguments applied to one set 
of objections made to this measure. He 
came, then, to objections of a secular kind 
founded on those peculiar habits of the Jews 
which, it was said, unfitted them for the 
full and unqualified exercise of civil and 
political rights. It was said that they were 
a sort of wandering dispersed people, con- 
cerned in operations between different 
countries, but belonging tonone. He partly 
admitted the fact, but what was the cause? 
Was it not to be found in laws which gave 
them no country, and attached them to no 
soil; and were not those who made such 
laws and then complained of their effects 
like those who first made men commit 
crimes and then punished them for their 
criminality? The circumstances in which 
he then stood proved their readiness to adopt 
the principles of a settled community—their 
readiness to give the Parliament their full 
affection and allegiance, if the Parliament 
would give them full protection and conci- 
liation. they would adopt domestic habits 





if Parliament would give them a home— 
| they would become a settled people if Par- 
: liament would afford them a country. Ano- 
|ther argument connected with the same 
branch of the subject was, that there was 
something so demoralising in the state of 
some of their body that they were not fit to 
be invested with civil privileges. That 
charge was true with respect to some of 
|them, but was false with regard to the 
| greater part of them. There were no citi- 
| zens more remarkable for their probity, in- 
tegrity, and high-mindedness than the higher 
classes of the Jewish body. He admitted 
that the charge was well founded with re- 
‘ spect to the lower classes of the Jews; but 
| the moment the law that put an end to 





them to the altered circumstances of the their disabilities was passed, a most trium- 
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phant course would have been adopted to 
put an end to the accusation for ever. The 
higher classes had laboured hard to afford 
the advantages of education to their hum- 
bler brethren, but the latter were found in 
a situation of the most demoralized kind, 
and the feeling that they were so only tended 
to keep them in that state, and to demoral- 
ise others. He knew no readier, nor any, 
he would say, more wicked way to demo- 
ralise a people, and to make them corrupt, 
than to enact laws as if corruption already 
existed among them. So much for the se- 
cular head of objection to the measure he 
now proposed. He now came to another 
objection. It was said, that though these 
exclusions were not to be justified on the 
ground of precedent, yet that as matter of 
propriety the law admitted only Christians, 
and his hon. friend had said “I for one 
will not give a vote to unchristianise the 
British people.” The argument was, that 
if Parliament admitted any class of persons 
who were not Christians, a door would be 
opened to the admission of all sorts of per- 
sons who denied the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. In the first place he denied the 
truth of the comparison, and he asserted 
that the most eminent divines of our 
Church had admitted that the system 
of Judaism stood in such a relation to the 
Christian religion as was not found and 
could not be found to exist between Chris- 
tianity and any other religion. The very 
foundations of our religion were in the re- 
ligious books of the Jews—in those books 
its principles were to be discovered, and the 
sincere professor of Christianity was deeply 
implicated in the past history, and in the 
future estimation of the Jewish people. 
On that subject he would take the liberty 
of reading a few words from the letter of 
an excellent and learned clergyman to the 
Jews. The writer said, so many and so 
striking were the analogies of the Jewish 
and Christian religions, as to prove beyond 
all doubt that both had their origin from 
the same source, and owed their existence 
to the same authority—they were founded 
on the evidence of the same species—they 
were the same in their practical nature and 
result—they were not distinct and dissimilar 
religions, but were identical—they were 
one and the same—Judaism was infant 
Christianity, and Christianity was adult 
Judaism. He fully agreed with this, but 
he put the admission of the Jews upon 
higher grounds—they were men who main- 
tained and revered the obligation and 
sanctity of oaths, and who acted the part 
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of peaceable, loyal, and upright citizens. 
He must state, that he was not aware of 
any principle on which they had a right to 
exclude the Jews from those privileges 
which were enjoyed by their fellow-sub- 
jects. Ifall were placed on one footing, all 
would direct their energies to one common 
purpose. As members of one community 
they would employ all their power to 
effect one common object. As labourers 
they would furnish to the State their in- 
dustry—the brave would give their valour 
—the rich their means—and the wise their 
counsel—for the service of the State. The 
vital principle of all society was, and must 
be, mutuality—this was destroyed by poli- 
tical restrictions: put an end to them, and 
the reciprocal rights and duties of all men 
would again come into full operation for 
the benefit of the whole community. In 
the state of our National Church there were 
offices from which, as connected with it, 
the Jews must be excluded; but there was 
no reason why they should be excluded 
from those civil privileges which were com- 
mon to the rest of their countrymen. The 
great principle which bound men to each 
other acted as universally as the principle 
of gravitationwhich attracted bodies to each 
other, and could be violated with as little 
propriety. The principles of our religion 
condemn a system of exclusion, which could 
only generate ill-will between men; and 
on every ground, he was satisfied the House 
would feel that they ought to conciliate 
the affection and attachment of those with 
whom they lived. He referred his hon. 
friend to the earliest times of Christianity, 
and called on him to say whether the sin- 
cerest and most devoted members of the 
Christian faith did not freely take offices 
in those Pagan establishments under which 
they lived? Why did they do so?—was it 
because they were indifferent to the evils of 
Paganism? Certainly not ; for rather than 
drop one particle of incense on the altars, 
they would have suffered a thousand deaths. 
It was because they felt that the Supreme 
Disposer of Events had thrown them into 
a. society with which they were connected 
by the ties of a common country, and 
they therefore gave their services for 
the promotion of the common good, and 
in favour of the government under which 
they lived. In doing so they did to a 
certain extent lend their support to the 
Pagan religion, because they supported the 
Government by which it was maintained ; 
but the evil of that indirect support could 
not outweigh the claims of country, and 
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they therefore supported the Government | 
which liberally gave (while it did liberally | 
give) them favour and protection. He | 
would here interpose one werd with respect | 
to the representative system. There were | 
persons who thought the Jews ought to be | 
admitted to the enjoyment of all political | 
rights except that of sitting in Parliament. | 
Our ancestors, at the glorious Revolution, | 
felt that every class of the community was 
worthy of civil rights, and might delegate 
a part of themselves to represent them in 
the great council of the nation. Last came 
what was said to be the great practical, evil 
of the change he proposed—that Dissenters 
of all classes, sour Presbyterians, and wily 
Jesuits, were admitted into Parliament ; 
and that some day or other, when Ministers 
were absent, and opposition off their guard, 
the separatists, in a body, would come down 
to the House ; and Church and State, King, 
Lords, and Commons, would be out-voted 
and destroyed at once. Suppose anything 
so unlikely—so impossible, he might call it 
—to happen, it was not by one vote that a 
matter of that kind could be accomplished ; 
and what had been done one day, might be 
undone the next ; and instances were not 
unknown, when a strong vivacious feeling 
prevailed, that a measure was proposed con- 
trary to the sense of the country, and 
opposed to the interests of the people, which 
although adopted by one vote, was annulled 
by another. A rally had invariably oc- 
curred, to the discomfiture, with great loss, 
of those who had succeeded for the moment 
by surprise. But was it not ridiculous 
to suppose, that any of the great moral 
establishments of this kingdom, founded on 
the love and affection of the people, would 
be endangered by the admission of a few 
individuals of a different creed? Nothing 
could be more miserable than that sort of 
valetudinarian legislation which, under the 
terror of fancied evils, sacrificed the well- 
being of the State to chimerical imagina- 
tions—nothing could be more short-sighted 
than such a proceeding, for he begged to 
add this principle—that the only mode of 
securing our establishments from such perils 
was to fix them as fairly as possible in the 
hearts and affections of the people. Those 
who indulged such apprehensions, said, in 
effect, that the pyramid of national power 
was in imminent danger from every gust 
that blew ; and why was it in danger? 
Because they preposterously attempted to 
balance it on its apex, and to prop it by the 
ingenious but futile machinery of legisla- 
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base of the love and allegiance of the 
people. Let it be placed upon that base, 
and it would remain for ever in solid and 
unassailable tranquillity. He-would touch 
very briefly on another objection: he men- 
tioned it with some reluctance, but having 
been informed by a respectable and intelli- 
gent Member, that it would be the founda- 
tion of his vote, he could not omit it: it 
referred not to the religious opinions, but 
to the religious position of the Jews—that 
inasmuch as both Jewish and Christian 
commentators agreed this community was 
under a species of heavenly proscription, 
those who endeavoured to improve their 
condition would be guilty of impiety and 
presumption. He should say in answer, 
that the conclusion of the argument fell in- 
finitely short of the premises, for what did 
it amount to ?—that was, much as the Jews 
are under this ban, in consequence of which 
they were to be hunted to and fro—denied 
the ordinary rights of citizens—allowed no 
homes—no country—no freedom of wor- 
ship—and to experience nothing but hatred 
and persecution, that therefore what? That 
they shall have ordinary protection—that 
they shall enjoy a certain degree of freedom 
of worship—that they shall have half what 
the argument denies them—but that they 
should be excluded from civil office and 
franchise, which, so far from being perse- 
cution, was, as he maintained, no persecu- 
tion at all. Those who were disposed so 
to argue should go the whole length of 
their proposition—should re-enact the 
murderous laws of the Plantagenets and 
re-sacrifice the unhappy Israelites to the 
fury of the populace. Then, again, as in 
the reign of Richard Ist, the streets of 
York would be floating with the blood of 
1,500 Jews, who put an end to their own 
lives rather than fall into the merciless 
hands of their Christian enemies. Unless 
those who used the argument followed it 
out to this extent, they contradicted them- 
selves, and were bound either to abjure 
their premises, or with a Christian spirit to 
do an act of justice and liberality. Upon 
this point he would only read an extract 
from the work of a pious and enlightened 
bishop of our Church, who said, “the 
Jews are blameable for persisting in infi- 
delity after so many means of conversion ; 
but that is no warrant or authority for us 
to proscribe, to abuse, to injure and oppress 
them, as Christians of more zeal than know- 
ledge or charity have been in all ages 
prone to do; it is worse in us to be cruel 
and uncharitable, than in them to be obstis 
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nate and unbelieving.”” The same writer 
went on to adduce motives for showing 
compassion tothis unhappy people, contend- 
ing that only wicked nations harassed and 
oppressed them, while the good would treat 
them with kindness and forbearance ; and 
he added, “ We should rather be the dis- 
pensers of Heaven’s mercy, than the execu- 
tioners of its justice.” In the language of 
that pious prelate he cordially concurred. 
He had now nearly closed all he had to say 
upon this subject ; but before he sat down, 
he wished to observe that it was not in his 
power upon this, as had been done upon a 
recent occasion, to make an appeal to the 
feelings, and even to the fears of Parlia- 
ment; he could not state that the Jews 
formed the great majority of the population 
of a country bordering upon a state of civil 
war, from an antiquated system of oppres- 
sion and misgovernment; he could not 
assert that the safety of the whole empire 
was at stake in the result of this question ; 
he had nothing to offer but their weakness, 
whose cause he advocated, and for whom he 
claimed protection. Let him say, however, 
that not unrewarded would be the service 
thus rendered—not only would the conces- 
sion have in this country all the merit of 
unforced wisdom and spontaneous bounty, 
but the knowledge of it would be extended 
to climes, where at present the British 
name was hardly known. The Jews spoke, 
as it were a universal language, and they 
would spread the story of British liberality 
in the remotest corners of the globe.— 
Hitherto they had known Christianity only 
as the pretext for savage persecutions, and 
they would celebrate the change, not merely 
with empty praises, but with the solid ad- 
vantage of commercial preference. How 
willingly would they contribute to the 
welfare and prosperity of a Christian king- 
dom, which, though tardily, had generously 
conferred benefits hitherto withheld. He 
would conclude with a maxim common to 
both religions ; and he hoped, without em- 
ploying improperly the venerable language 
of Scripture, he might be allowed to say, 
that it was the duty of the House, in 
reference to this question, “to do justice 
and to love mercy.” He moved for “leave 
to bring in a Bill to Repeal the Civil Dis- 
abilities affecting British-born subjects pro- 
fessing the Jewish religion.” 

Sir R. Inglis felt himself called on to 
resist the introduction of the measure as an 
imperative duty from which he could not 
shrink ; and he hoped it would be rejected 
instantly, and for ever. In the speech of 
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his hon. friend, he did not know which to 
admire most—the topics he had introduced, 
or those he had omitted. He had discussed 
his subject under four heads:—Ist, The 
present state of the law ; 2nd, The grounds 
of complaint against the law; 3rd, The 
remedy he proposed; 4th, The objections 
to that remedy.—The object was to obtain 
the admission of Jews into Parliament ; 
but he defied his hon. friend, who seemed 
to have ransacked all history, to produce a 
single instance in which any but Christians 
had been admitted to political power. He 
contended, that long before the Oaths of 
Abjifration and Supremacy were framed, 
the test of admission was always upon 
some Christian relic, if not upon the 
Christian volume. The Jews had been ex- 
cluded at all times, and not merely in more 
modern times, by the words “upon the 
true faith of a Christian.” His hon. friend 
might say that the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill had extended the benefits of the 
British Constitution to all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects, but he (Sir R. Inglis) 
denied that that was the principle on which 
that measure had been brought forward ; 
and he asserted, that nine-tenths of those 
who voted for it had supported it on very 
different grounds. That fatal and ill- 
omened act, as he must call it, did not by 
any means go so far. It did not confer 
rights—it restored them ; it restored rights 
to those who had once enjoyed them, and 
had subsequently, wisely or unwisely, been 
deprived of them. It declared, that within 
the pale of our common Christianity there 
should no longer be any distinction between 
Catholic and Protestant, but it established 
no broader principle. Then came the 
question, whether the case of the Jews 
justified any exception to the principle thus 
established? It appeared to him that there 
was nothing in their character, conduct, 
history, or present condition, which justified 
the appeal that had been made. He main- 
tained that the Jews were aliens, not in the 
technical and legal sense, when Lord Coke 
called them “aliens and perpetual enemies,” 
but in the popular sense of the word: they 
were aliens because their country and their 
interests were not merely different, but 
hostile to our own. The Jews of London 
had more sympathy with the Jews resident 
in Berlin or Vienna than with the Christians 
among whom they resided—and a reference 
toa few instances would show that their 
interests were diflerent and hostile. In one 
of the wars of the last century the Jews 
were expelled from Bohemia for assisting 
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an invading army, and it was well known 
that they importantly facilitated the retreat 
of Napoleon after his campaign in Russia: 
they furnished the means to those who 
were lucky enough to escape. It was a 
known fact also, that while we were at war 
with France, the Jews of London had fur- 
nished Napoleon with a loan to enable him 
to carry on the most determined hostility. 
He did not see how his hon. friend could 
consistently stop at the point he proposed : 
his argument necessarily tended to the ad- 
mission of all British subjects ; for the dis- 
tinction between British-born subjects and 
British subjects was too evanescent to justify 
a distinction between them. Whether 
British subjects happened to be born in 
Quebec, Jamaica, Calcutta, or Bombay, 
they ought all to be admitted to a share of 
political privileges ; the next step would be, 
to abolish all oaths, for, after such a pro- 
ceeding, they could only be exposed to ridi- 
cule. Some hon. Members might think 
this an advantage, and might hold that the 
best security for public men was the 
test of public opinion—that test being 
gathered from The Morning Chronicle 
on the one hand, and from The Morning 
Post on the other. He had always held 
that the grant or refusal of civil rights was 
a mere matter of discretion, to be decided 
by expediency, and not upon abstract right ; 
and therefore, until better arguments were 
advanced, he should resist the admission 
of Jews, on the point of expediency. 
It might be urged that the number 
was so small as to disarm apprehension ; 
but he said with Mr. Burke, that a small 
number might make up for its want of 
weight by its activity, and produce the 
greatest public events. Those with whom 
his hon. friend sat were not precisely those 
from whom the House would expect a con- 
trary lesson. It might not be in good taste 
to expatiate on the value—the political and 
influential, not the pecuniary value—of 
seats in Parliament; but the Jews might 
get into the House of Commons, and use 
that power for their own selfish and unna- 
tional purposes. They were not a sect; 
but to this day they called themselves a 
people ; and they might avail themselves of 
their political influence for objects connect- 
ed with their own aggrandisement. At 
the time of the discussion of the debts of 
the Nabob of Arcot, Mr. Burke had not 
scrupled to designate certain individuals, 
who had purchased their seats, as the mem- 
bers for Arcot ; within the last thirty years 
many firms had thought it right to be re- 
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presented by members of their house, and 
in one instance four partners had filled seats 
at the same time to avail themselves of the 
mollissima tempora fandi, when their own 
interests were concerned. The Jews might 
obtain admission by the same means and 
for the same purposes, and an hon. friend of 
his had said, that he knew of four who 
were ready to enter the House at once: 
considering that there were in the United 
Kingdom, at the utmost, 40,000 Jews, and 
that about every 40,000 Christians had only 
one representative, this number was con- 
siderably above their fair proportion. The 
command of capital would enable the 
Jews to obtain seats, and the introduction 
of a Jew ought to be considered direct evi- 
dence of bribery, for it was out of the 
question to suppose that they would ever 
obtain the unbought suffrages of the people. 
A Jew Member would carry on his forehead 
the evidence of the mode by which he ob- 
tained admission ; and certain he was, that 
within seven years after the entrance of the 
first Jew, Parliamentary Reform would be 
carried. Notwithstanding what he heard, 
he repeated the assertion, that Parliamentary 
Reform must be carried within seven years 
after the first Jew obtained a seat in Parlia- 
ment. ‘Those who were in favour of Re- 
form would, of course, therefore vote for 
his hon. friend’s Bill ; and with those who 
were opposed to Reform, he trusted the 
observation he had made would have its due 
weight. But supposing the introduction of 
Jews were followed by no consequences, he 
should still, on principle, resist their admis- 
sion; and from the first hour of the Consti- 
tution to the present, he defied any man to 
show an instance in which any but a Chris- 
tian had been admitted to Parliament, or to 
power. Indeed, the system of Christianity 
had been protected by the Parliament and 
approved by the people. If the Jew ap- 
proached the Table of that House, he would 
approach it as one who declared the Saviour 
to be an impostor; and at the very time 
that he was sworn, his faith would be that 
the holy name by which we called ourselves 
was a name of contempt and derision. 
When the Jew asked them to admit him to 
a seat in that House, or on the judgment- 
seat, they were bound to remember, that in 
such a case he would be called upon to ad- 
minister the law to a Christian people. 
With this fact before them, it appeared to 
him that there was no principle which 
could compel or justify them in giving the 
charge of a Christian Church or a Christian 
people to those who made these declarations. 
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He could not but think that there was a 
solecism in this which it would be impossi- 
ble to get over, and which ought to be para- 
mount against his hon. friend’s Bill, He 
was willing to admit that in other countries 
this step had been taken; but at the same 
time he was unwilling that the example of 
any other country on this subject should 
influence or affect the conduct of this; and 
in spite of what had been said by his hon. 
friend, he was sure that the institutions 
either of Pagan or of Imperial Rome 
would not bear them out in the course that 
was proposed. If they looked towards 
France, though it was true that the law 
there had given eligibility to the Jew as to 
office, yet there was not one single instance 
in which any Jew had been placed either in 
the Chamber of Deputies, or in the Chamber 
of Peers, or had been advanced to an office 
in the Administration of justice, ar to a seat 
on the Bench, In no case had a Jew in 
that country yet held an office higher than 
that of Receiver. In the Low Countries 
the same was the ease—there was no in- 
stance of a Jew being placed in a situation 
of power, either as regarded the representa- 
tion of the country, or its administration of 
justice. With respect to America (a coun- 
try which had frequently been held up as a 
model to England), there had not been a 
single Jew admitted into the House of 
Representatives; nor in any part of the 
United States had a Jew been admitted to 
office, with the exception of one person 
(whose name was well known in this coun- 
try), who had been appointed to that office 
which was the second to that of the Receiver 
of Customs in New York. But in these 
particulars there would be a great difference 
between these countries and ours. Once 
let the Bill of his hon, friend become a 
law, not a year, not a day would pass, 
without the principle coming into opera- 
tion ; and this fulcrum once gained, it was 
easy to see that it would open the way to 
the exercise of other and still more dan- 
gerous powers. In fact, if the point with 
respect to the Jews was once conceded, it 
would be difficult to withstand the intru- 
sion of any other class. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it appeared to him that the only 
course consistent with the remains of the 
old Constitution, and with their own cha- 
racter, was to resist the measure of his 
hon. friend from the very first. It was no 
want of respect to his hon, friend, that he 
tuok this earliest opportunity of resisting 
the Bill; but with respect to such an 
attempt, he thought that they were bound 
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to oppose even the granting of leave, In 
the course of the present Session, an hon. 
Member, whom he did not then see in his 
place, had opposed the hon. member for 
Staflordshire, in asking for leave to bring 
in a bill to prevent the payment of la- 
bourers by butter and cheese instead of 
money, If this measure, of such compa- 
ratively trivial importance was to be op- 
posed from the very first, he trusted that it 
would not be deemed any want of respect 
to his hon. friend, for him to implore the 
House to resist the measure of which his 
hon. friend was the advocate, by refusing 
at once to give leave for the Bill to be 
brought in. 

Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. Macauley 
rose together, but the latter, being a new 
og was called for by the House, 
and— 

Mr. Macauley proceeded to address the 
House nearly as follows :—TIn spite of the 
parallel which my hon. friend (the mem- 
ber for Oxford) has attempted—I think in 
vain--to draw between this case and the 
Roman Catholic measure before the House 
during the last Session of Parliament, I 
trust that we shall not have to forego the 
votes of many of those hon. Gentlemen 
who in the last Session were opposed to the 
concession of the Catholic claims. Indeed, 
many of those Gentlemen will be pre- 
cluded, by the course they then took, from 
offering any opposition to the present mea- 
sure, The general principle of religious 
toleration was involved in the question of 
last year, as it is now: but most of those 
Gentlemen who voted against the Roman 
Catholics declared in favour of this general 
principle, only they found that there were 
special circumstances which took the case of 
the Roman Catholics out of the pale of 
that principle. But, Sir, there are no such 
circumstances here. In this instance, there 
is no foreign power io be feared. There is 
no divided allegiance threatening the State— 
there are no bulls—there are no indul- 
gencies—there are no dispensations—there 
is no priesthood exercising an absolute au- 
thority over the consciences of those who 
are under their spiritual control—there are 
no agitators rousing and exciting the peo- 
ple to a course contrary to all good goyern- 
ment—there are no associations assembling, 
or charged with assembling, for the purpose 
of assuming, a power which ought only to 
belong to legally recognized functionaries 
—there are no mobs, disciplined to their 
task, and almost in the regular training of 
arms—there is no rent levied with the re- 
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gularity of a tax. It was the fashion last | 
year to declaim about a government that | 
yielded to clamour, opposition, or threats, | 
having betrayed the sacredness of its office, | 
but there can be none such here ; for even 

those most opposed to the present measure 

cannot deny that the Jews have borne their 

deprivations long in silence, and are now | 
complaining with mildness and decency. | 
As a contrast to this, the Roman Catholics | 
werealwaysdescribed asan insinuating, rest- 
less, cunning, watchful sect, ever on the search 
how they might increase their power and 
the number of their sect, pressing for con- 
verts in every possible way, and only with- 
held by the want of power from following 
up their ancient persecutions. But the 
sect with which we now have to deal are 
even more prone to monopolize their re- 
ligion than the others are to propagating 
the Catholic faith, Never has such a 
thing been heard of as an attempt on the 
part of the Jews to gain proselytes; and 
we may conclude, that with such rites and 
forms as belong to their faith, it could 
scarcely be expected by any one that a 
scheme of proselytism could succeed with 
them. Be that however as it may, it isa 
thing at which they never appear to have 
aimed. On the contrary, they have always 
discouraged such an idea. Let the history 
of England be examined, and it will fur- 
nish topics enough against the Catholics. 
Those who have looked for such things 
have always found enough to talk about as 
to the crimes they have committed: the 
fires in Smithfield—the Gunpowder Plot— 
the Seven Bishops—have always afforded 
copious matter upon which to launch out in 
invective against the Catholics. But with 
respect to the Jews, the history of England 
affords events exactly opposite: its pages, 
as to these people, are made up of wrongs 
suffered and injuries endured by them, 
without a trace of any wrong or injury 
committed in return; they are made up, 
from the beginning to the end, of atrocious 
cruelties inflicted on the one hand, and 
grievous privations endured for conscience- 
sake on the other. With respect to all 
Christian sects, their changes of situation 
have always afforded scope for charges of 
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mutual recrimination against one another ; 

but every one allows the side on which the | 
balance between the Jew and the Christian | 
is weighed down, As to the opposition 
oftered to this Bill by my hon. friend, I am | 
at a loss to see on what he has grounded | 
it, unless he takes the broad principle, that | 
no one who is not a Christian is to be en- | 
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trusted with power, as his rule of action ; 
I am at a loss to see how he can refuse his 
assent to or oppose this measure without 
throwing himself open to the charge of in- 
consistency. If this Bill, like the Roman 
Catholic one of last Session, is to be opposed, 
it is condemning the strong and the weak, 
the violent and the patient, the proselyting 
and the exclusive, the political and the re- 
1 ge If this is the course that is to be 


| taken for our guide, persecution will never 


want an excuse, and the wolf will ever be 
able to invent a pretence to bear down and 
destroy the lamb. If this is to be the 
maxim set up for our land-mark, it will 
soon appear that every thing may be a 
reason with the aggressor, as every thing is 
shown to be a crime in the aggressed. In 
all the opposition that was lately evinced 
against the Catholics, it was never once 
assumed or pretended that the opposition 
was religious ; it was political, and nothin 

else. When the object was to excite il 
blood and rancour in the country—when 
red-hot speeches and tub-sermons went 
forth on the subject, the people were told 
that the question was, whether they should 
be compelled to worship stocks and stones, 
instead of the true God? But this was 
a point of view never alluded to by the 
more distinguished and candid opponents of 
the Catholic claims. I myself remember 
having heard the Earl of Eldon declare 
that it was not on religious but on political 
grounds that he was opposed to the mea- 
sure. The question just at that time under 
consideration was that of Transubstantia- 
tion ; and the noble and learned Lord ob- 
served that it was not because the Catholics 
believed in the real presence that they were 
objected to, but that being the test by 
which they were kept out, they were 
through that kept out, because they were 
not good subjects. But now the whole 
case is changed, Political objection is 
fairly given up; and in its place religious 
persecution is avowed, In all that my 
hon. friend, the member for Oxford, has 
offered to the House, I have traced but two 
political objections; and neither of them 
appears to me to be entitled to the weight 
which my hon. friend would give to them. 
The first political argument that my hon, 
friend has adduced against this measure is, 
that the Jews of this country are more 


| attached to their nation—wandering and 


scattered as they are over the face of the 
earth—than they are to the people of Eng- 
land. The only answer that | shall offer 
to this, is, that at all events it is exceedingly 
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unfair to lay down this as an objection till 
we have tried the experiment whether, by 
making Englishmen of them, they will not 
become members of the community. Till 
that has been done, all we can say is, that 
as long as they are not Englishmen they 
are nothing but Jews. The other objec- 
tion of my hon. friend appears to me to be 
more extraordinary still. He says that if 
this measure be granted, the power of the 
Jews will be such that they will come into 
Parliament in a much greater number than 
is proportioned to their relative number in 
the country, and the consequence of this 
will be to destroy the present system of 
representation, which will be rendered 
odious to the people, and a reform in Par- 
liament must ensue. All that I can see in 
this argument is, that the Jews will not 
get into Parliament, because we are labour- 
ing under a bad system of representation. 
At all events, the system that we have at 
present must be either good or bad. If the 
system is bad, it is evident that the sooner 
we get rid of it the better. If the system 
is good, why should we complain of that 
to which it naturally tends. These objec- 
tions seem to be the only political objections 
that my hon. friend has urged against the 
measure now before the House, and all the 
rest may be characterised as purely religious 
persecution. But even when my hon. 
friend has brought himself to that, he does 
not pretend to say that he opposes the Bill 
because the religion of the Jews is dan- 
gerous. No such pretence is put forth at 
all. No such outcry as that raised last 
session isheardnow. The opposition which 
has made its appearance now is, if I may 
use the phrase without giving offence to my 
hon. friend, nothing but the offal—nothing 
but the leavings of the intolerance which 
was so abundant last year. All that the 
House has been told is, that the Jews are 
not Christians, and that therefore they 
must not have power. But this has not 
been declared openly and ingenuously, as 
it once was. Formerly the persecution of 
the Jews was at least consistent. The 
thing was made complete once by taking 
away their property, their liberty, and their 
lives. My hon. friend is now equally vehe- 
ment as to taking away their political 
power ; and yet, no doubt, he would shud- 
der at what such a measure would really 
take away. The only power that my hon. 
friend seems to wish to deprive the Jews 
of is to consist in maces, gold chains, and 
skins of parchment, with pieces of wax 
dangling at the ends of them. But he is 
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leaving them all the things that bestow 
real power. He allows them to have pro- 
perty, and in these times property is power, 
mighty and overwhelming power—he 
allows them to have knowledge, and know- 
ledge is no less power. Then why is all 
this power poisoned by intolerance? Why 
is the Jew to have the power of a prin- 
cipal over his clerk—of a master over his 
servant—of a landlord over his tenant ? 
Why is he to have all this, which is power, 
and yet to be deprived of the fair and 
natural consequences of this power? Why, 
having conceded all this, is my hon. 
friend afterwards to turn round and say, 
“ You shall have all these real effects and 
advantages of your situation, but in the 
fair sequence of their possession, you shall 
be crippled and borne down.” As things 
now stand, a Jew may be the richest man 
in England—he may possess the whole of 
London—his interest may be the means of 
raising this party or depressing that—of 
making East-India directors, or sending 
members into Parliament—the influence of 
a Jew may be of the first consequence in a 
war which shall be the means of shaking 
all Europe to its centre. His power may 
come into play in assisting or retarding the 
greatest plans of the greatest Princes ; and 
yet, with all this confessed, acknowledged, 
undenied, my hon. friend would have them 
deprived of power! If, indeed, my hon. 
friend would have things thus arranged, I 
would put a question to him thus :—Does 
he not think that wealth confers power ? 
If it do, can he be prepared to say that the 
Jew shall not have power? If it do not, 
where are we to draw the line? How are 
we to permit all the consequences of their 
wealth but one? I cannot conceive the 
nature of an argument that is to bear out 
such a position. If it was to be full and 
entire persecution, after the consistent ex- 
ample of our ancestors, I could understand 
it. If we were called on to revert to the 
days, when, as a people, they were pillaged 
—when their warehouses were torn down 
—when their every right was sacrificed, 
the thing would be comprehensible. But 
this is a delicate persecution, with no ab- 
stract rule for its guidance. As to the 
matter of right, if the word “legal” is to 
be attached to it, I am bound to acknow- 
ledge that the Jews have no legal right to 
power ; but in the same way, 300 years 
ago, they had no legal right to be in Eng- 
land ; and 600 years ago they had no right 
to the teeth in their heads: but if it is 
the moral right we are to look at, I say, 
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that on every principle of moral obligation, | 


I hold that the Jew has a right to po- 
litical power. Every man has a right to 
all that may conduce to his pleasure, if it 
does not inflict pain on any one else. This 
is one of the broadest maxims of human 
nature, and I cannot therefore see how its 
supporters can be fairly called upon to de- 
fend it—the onus probandi lies, not on 
the advocates of freedom, but on the ad- 
vocates of restraint. 
first show that there is some danger—some 
injury to the State, likely to arise from the 
admission of the Jews, and then will be 
the time to call upon us to answer the case 
that he has made out. Till such an argu- 
ment, however, is fully made out, I shall 
contend for the moral right of the Jews. 
That they wish to have access to the pri- 
vilege of sitting in Parliament has already 
been shown ; it now remains to show that 
some harm is calculated to result from that 
admission. Unless this is shown, the re- 
fusal is neither more nor less than perse- 
cution. My hon. friend put a different in- 
terpretation upon the particular word I 
have used ; but the meaning will still re- 
main the same ; and when we come to de- 
fine the sense, it must be found, that we are 
only quibbling about a word. 
may build a theory upon phrases: with 
some, perhaps, burning would be persecu- 
tion, while the screwing of thumbs would 
not be persecution ; others may call the 
screwing of thumbs persecution, and deny 
the justice of that expression when used to 
whipping. But according to my impres- 
sion, the infliction of any penalties on ac- 
count of religious opinions, and on account 
of religious opinions alone, is generally 
understood as coming within the meaning 
of the term, for all the purposes of po- 
litical argument. It is as much persecu- 
tion in principle as an auto da fé, the 
only difference is in degree. Defining per- 
secution, then, as I do, I cannot conceive 
any argument to be adduced in favour of 
the mildest degree of this injustice, which, 
logically speaking, though not morally, in- 
deed, might not be used with equal force 
in favour of the most cruel inflictions 
from similar motives. I have to make 
my apology for having occupied so much of 
the time of the hon. Gentlemen present ; 
but I could not refrain from making known 
my sentiments to this House of Commons, 
which has done more for the rights of con- 
science than any Parliament that ever sat. 


Its sessions of 1828 and of 1829 have been ! 


marked by a glorious course in favour of 
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religious liberty ; and I hope that, before 
our separation, this Session of 1830, will 
put the finishing hand to that work which 
so many great and good men wish to see 
accomplished, but which cannot be, till this 
most desirable meusure shall be carried into 
effect. 

Mr. Harrison Batley was of opinion, 
that the Jews could not be admitted into 
Pailiament without an alteration of the 
original writ of summons, as their religion 
| was entirely at variance with the spirit of 
that declaration. He opposed the Jews 
because they did not believe in Christianity. 
The original summons to Parliament ran 
thus. ‘ De communi consilio super nego- 
tis quibusdam arduis et urgentibus, regem 
statum et defensionem regni Anglie et ec- 
clesice Anglicane concernentibus.” With 
that language in the original writ of sum- 
mons, how was it possible to admit the 
Jews into that Christian legislature, to 
make laws for a Christian State and a 
Christian Church. It was contended that 
the Jews were unambitious, and might 
therefore safely be trusted. But if they 
were unambitious, it was because they had 
had hitherto no stepping-stone for their 
, ambition. It had been caleulated—and he 
believed upon very sufficient data—that in 
| the event of such a measure as the present 
| being carried into effect, twenty-five Jews 
| would obtain seats in the Commons House 
| of Parliament, and a few of the leading 
| men amongst them would soon obtain as 
much influence there as they had already 
| possessed over the 3-per-cent consols. For 
his own part, he could never consent to 
any one taking his seat in that House who 
did not believe in the Christian religion. 

Sir James Macintosh said, that the speech 
they had heard from his hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. Macauley) was one which, he 
had no doubt, would make its full impres- 
sion on the House, it being every way 
worthy of the name he bore. It was not, 
therefore, to supply any defects in that 
speech that he had risen to address the 
House, for indeed there were none that 
he could find, but principally to absolve his 
own conscience. He felt that it was a 
duty he owed to his religion, to mankind, 
and his country, to declare his sentiments 
on this occasion. His desire was, to bear 
testimony in favour of the completion of 
that system of religious liberty of which 
that House had already, during the last two 
Sessions, effected so large a portion. How- 
ever politic it might have been in his hon. 
| friend, who had so luminously introduced 
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this topic to the House, to have abstained 
from any thing which might have been 
deemed applicable to the late differences of 
opinion which had prevailed in that House, 
he for one could not consent to forego the 
vantage ground which the late proceedings 
of Parliament had afforded him. In turn- 
ing his thoughts in this direction, he could 
not but congratulate himself that he was, 
on the present occasion, addressing a House 
of Commons which had done more for re- 
ligious liberty than any assembly since the 
first Parliament of William 3rd; and it 
would even have been free from that ex- 
ception, if that Parliament had not passed 
the Act of Toleration, which, as it was the 
first step towards religious freedom, so it 
ought always to be considered also as the 
greatest. With respect to the arguments 
which the hon. member for Oxford had 
advanced against the measure, he should 
abstain from offering any general answer 
to them, as that task had already been so 
ably undertaken and performed by his hon. 
and learned friend ; and he should, there- 
fore, confine himself to a few remarks on 
the practical consequences which the hon. 
member for Oxford had urged. The first 
of these appeared to him to be one of a 
very singular nature. The hon. Gentle- 
man had neither done more nor less than 
discovered a great secret; one which had 
never been whispered within the walls of 
that House, and still less had been sur- 
mised beyond them. He had discovered a 
secret which, had it been proclaimed by a 
hostile voice, in spite of the “Tell it not 
in Gath—publish it not in the streets of 
Ascalon,” would have amazed the universe; 
a secret which, if it was once got at by an 
interloping Jew in that House, would put 
an end to the whole system of the repre- 
sentation of this country. It seemed that 
this profound secret had remained concealed 
till the hon. Member lighted upon it: in 
vain had the great Earl of Chatham pro- 
claimed the notorious sale of seats in that 
House—in vain had Mr. Burke, in his im- 
mortal speech, told the world that the 
Nabob of Arcott sent no less that eight 
Members into that House—in vain had 
been the thunders of Mr. Fox’s eloquence, 
supported by all the talent of that side of 
the House, and reverberated by the bril- 
liant eloquence of Mr. Pitt ; the thing had 
never yet been truly discovered till now ; 
and in spite of the long acknowledged 
venality of the seats in that House, it had 
remained for the hon. member for Oxford 
to find out, that once admit a Jew, and he 
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would soon produce areform in that House, 
and destroy the Constitution. A comment 
of more pleasantry was, “A Wonder—a 
Woman keeps a Secret!” But the wonder 
that the hon. Member had lighted upon— 
that it was reserved for a Jew,in the year 
1830, to effect what had been reverberated 
by every wall of that House for more than 
sixty years, and had resounded from every 
village of the country, for so long he took 
it had the opinion been rife in Great Bri- 
tain, that the Parliament must be reformed 
—was a miracle much more worthy of a 
proverb. The next argument of the hon. 
member for Oxford was equally singular 
with the first. It was singular, too, that 
the hon. Gentleman had not perceived how 
strongly his facts were destructive of the 
inference he had drawn. He had told them 
that the Nabob of Arcott sent eight Mem- 
bers into that House: but was that for 
want of disabling laws? No; all this had 
happened in the time of proper and becom- 
ing restrictions; and yet the Nabob of 
Arcott, at the head of this band of eight, 
had broke through their rules—had broken 
down their Statutes, and, taking possession 
of the Table, gone through the form of 
the Oaths as by law required. Here, then, 
was one refutation of the hon. Gentleman’s 
argument! According to him, the remedy 
existed, and yet the disease was raging in 
all its fury. The hon. Gentleman had then 
gone on to tell them, that in Holland, and 
in France, and in the United States, in 
spite of favourable laws, no irruption of the 
Jews with the Legislature had taken place 
—no conspiracy of the Jews to spend vast 
sums upon their elections had been detect- 
ed ; and that it was only in the humbler 
stations of public service they were to be 
found. After this, had he not a right to 
say, that as the hon. Gentleman’s first set 
of facts had destroyed one part of his ar- 
gument, so this second set of statements 
equally refuted his supposition that in the 
event of public office being opened to them 
here, they would overrun the country? 
With respect to the exceptions made by the 
hon. Gentleman in the case of the United 
States, he could assure him that it was not 
the sheriff, but the mayor of New York 
that was a Jew; and with reference to 
Holland, a most learned and valuable Jew, 
of the name of Meyer, was president of the 
criminal court at Amsterdam, a gentleman 
who, for his high judicial character, and 
for his works of jurisprudence, was well 
known allover Europe. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman contended that there was something 
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in this country which laid us particularly 
open to the attack of their wealth. The 
Jews, then, were safe ‘people to trust in 


Holland, in France, and in America, but | 
| viduals all the privileges claimed. That 


in England they were dangerous. If this 
argument were to hold, it would appear 
that they were to be all-powerful in Eng- 
land, while they possessed no power else- 
where. Did the hon. Member mean to 
infer, that the character of England was 
so much worse than that of any other na- 
tion, or that we were a more venal people? 
He hoped that this was not the case ; but 
if it were so, the representation of England 
must be worse than any other; and the 
materials being bad, there was no reason 
for a Jew to proclaim “‘ Urbem venalem et 
cid’ perituram.” The argument of the 
hon. Gentleman went to show that the 
Jews ought not to be admitted into the 
offices of the State, because they were more 
attached to each other than to any country. 
True, that was the case ; but was the Go- 
vernment not to blame for this? We first 
deprived the Jews of a country and a cha- 
racter ; and were we then to complain of 
their vices, and attribute it to them as a 
crime that they had neither country nor 
character? We had deprived them of all 
objects of affection in a country; we had 
made them become attached only to their 
own persons, and then we urged our own 
wrong as an objection to granting their 
prayers. He was unwilling to go far into the 
objections that had been advanced ; but he 
should like to know who were the persons 
who would be let into a share of the Con- 
stitution by the precedent which would 
be established by consenting to this mea- 
sure? The hon. Member had spoken of 
the natural-born subjects of his Majesty in 
the colonies; but they were eligible al- 
ready. They were capable of holding land; 
they were capable of sitting in the Parlia- 
ment ; some of them did sit there, and he 
wished, for the sake of the empire, and the 
security of its union, particularly when he 
remembered the great accession of talents 
brought into that House by the hon. mem- 
ber for Saint Michael’s (Mr. Labouchere), 
that many more natives of the colonies had 
seats in that assembly. The hon. Mem- 
ber had argued the question on the ground 
that the natives of India were not en- 
titled to the privileges of the Constitu- 
tion. But every native of India was one 
of the King’s subjects: he owed his Majesty 
allegiance, and to him, in return, was due 
protection and justice. It was the first 
maxim of political society that they were 
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not to withhold the advantages for which 


| allegiance was paid, unless it were dis 


tinctly proved that great advantages would 
result to the State from not giving to indi- 


was the rule of justice. Every man born 
under the Constitution was entitled to all 
the privileges of the Constitution. He 
would repeat, as had been stated before, 
that this maxim ought to be applied to the 
Jews. It had been stated as an objection 
to the Jews, that they had been attached to 
Napoleon ; but why had they been so at- 
tached? What attached them? Why he 
did them justice: he gave them protec- 
tion, and made them the sharers of the 
privileges of the State: he admitted them 
directly into all the advantages of the law. 
Who drove them into his arms?—Their 
enemies, the authors of disabling laws, such 
as those it was now proposed to repeal. 
How was it that some Jews had become so 
degraded as the hon. Member described 
them ?—How, but by the centuries of per- 
secution to which they had been exposed. 
If it were true of the Jews that they had 
no regard for the esteem of their fellow 
men, that they were persons of no character, 
that they were lost and degraded ; was it 
not, he would ask, because the law had 
degraded them. They had only sunk to 
the level of the reputation established for 
them by the law, and according to the old 
maxim—contemptu fame contemplu virlu- 
tis—had been so regardless of their fellow- 
men as not to care what might be thought 
of their crimes and their vices. But what 
was the remedy? To degrade them still 
more—to continue their degradation ; or 
rather, ought they not to remove the cause 
of the disease? There was, he believed, a 
theory of the present day, that disease was 
only to be cured by administering more of 
the stimulus that had caused it; or, accord- 
ing to the old proverb—to take a hair of 
the dog that bit youn—and would the Legis« 
lature act on a similar principle. With all 
his respect for theories and proverbs, it 
would not do to apply the same doctrine to 
the Jews. They were subservient because 
they were openly despised ; the moral de- 
fects of their character arose from the op- 
pression they had been subject to. What 
was the remedy? To revive their regard 
for the esteem of other men, to awaken 
their sympathies with their fellow-crea- 
tures, to give them the same interests, to 
teach them the same lessons, to make them 
prize the privileges and distinctions which 
othermen struggle to obtain; and to accom- 
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plish these objects they must be released 
from their present degradation, and must | 

be treated like their fellow-subjects. This | 
should be the first step to reclaim them— | 
the first means to restore the character of | 
the Jews. This made his case so strong, 
that he might allow the most exaggerated | 
description of their character and vices to 
be correct, though he was far from believing 
that they deserved all the odium heaped on 
them by popular prejudices, and he should 
content himself with asserting, that the 
present depravity of some part of the Jews 
was one of the strongest arguments which | 
could be urged in favour of the measure. | 
The Jews were now peculiarly situated in | 
every country of Europe, and in every one | 

their condition was much the same. ‘They 

were composed of two, or rather they con- | 
tained two classes—one was extremely poor 
and degraded, engaged in the lowest oc- 
cupations, shut out from the pale of society 
by the tyranny of ages, and destitute of 
any regard to character. They were re- 
duced to a state of hereditary depravity, and 
for them emancipation was necessary to 
restore them to their situation in society. 
That was the only remedy which could 
relieve them from the moral malady 
with which they were afflicted. On the 
other hand, there was a large body of Jews, 
merchants of great credit. possessing vast 
wealth, engaged in extensive schemes of 
industry, and ‘filling a high and respectable 
station in society. They were engaged in 
transactions with every State of Europe. 
He would say, with respect to thei, that 
they deserved emancipation. The lower 
class of Jews could only be reclaimed, and 
the higher only placed in the stations they 
deserved to occupy, by the same measure. 
Most of the governments of Europe, 
whether they had in them any of the de- 
mocratic principle which some Gentlemen 
thought so much a source of evil, or whe- 
ther they had none of that principle, like 
Austria ; he might say, all the govern- 
ments of Europe v were now engaged in re- | 
forming the lower classes of the Jews ; and | 
what was the first expedient they had 
adopted? The first thing they had all 
done was, to take away the moral brand 
which had doomed them to continue their 
malpractices. The first efficacious step to 
improve their moral condition was, to let 
them know that they were men, and to 
teach their fellow citizens that they were 
to be regarded as men. They were relieved 
from the prejudices of the vulgar, and 
learned to look with the affection of breth- 
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ren on those whom they had before looked 
on as enemies, and they were improved and 
elevated by their gratitude for the respect 
shown them by the law, and the kind- 
ness inculcated on their fellow citizens. 


| He would trouble the House with but few 


further observations. His hon. friend, on 
a former occasion, in the year 1828, had 
said that the House had severed the State 
from the Church of England. In 1829, his 
hon. friend had declared that the House by 
its proceedings was separating the State 
Protestant religion—a union 
which, asfar as heknew, never had existed— 
which was unintelligible to him, for he 
knew of no law confirming the Protestant 
| religion, though there were many by 
which the Protestant establishment of this 
country was protected. There had been, 
he admitted, a union between the State and 
the Established Church ; but the union be- 
tween the State and the Protestant Religion 
was not mentioned in any law, and it would 
be absurd to make that separation a ground 
of alarm and apprehension. The Protestant 
Religion comprised Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Armenians, and Unitarians, all of whom 
differed from one another, agreeing in no- 
thing except in protesting against the 
claims of the Catholic Church, and against 
the assumed power of the State to direct 
and control the religion and the consciences 
of men, What was his hon. friend’s lan- 
guage? The State, he said, was to secure 
the Protestant Religion, and therefore it 
was not to enable persons to fill offices in 
the State who were not Protestants. But 
his hon. friend gave no reason for this—he 
merely stated an arbitrary definition. 
What gave a State a peculiar religion— 
what but the disqualifying laws which 
precluded the members of any other religion 
from taking part in its public affairs: his 
hon. friend’s principle, then, was merely an 
assertion that the State made disqualify- 
ing laws, and then was bound to maintain 
them. It wasa merely arbitrary definition, 
and his hon. friend would not find any 
enlightened antagonist who would admit 
He could never take a se- 
cond step, or establish a second proposition. 
If his hon. friend said, that the religion es- 
tablished was only safe, and could only be 
secured by such disabling laws, that, he 
begged leave to say, was begging the whole 
question. The argument would have been 
good before the House had passed the mea- 
sures of the last Session and the Session 
before, for the relief of the Catholics and 
Dissenters. Who ever gave that interpre- 
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tation to our disabling laws begged the 
whole question concerning them. His hon. 
friend’s arguments were, therefore, com- 
plete anachronisms,—his speech of that 
night might have done very well in 1828, 
betore the repeal of the Test Act, for he 
might then have argued, however crrone- 
ously, that exclusion was the basis of our 
laws, and the safety of the State. His hon. 
friend assumed, that disability was the prin- 
ciple of the British Constitution—but that 
he denied. Certainly that was not now the 
principle, since the two Acts of the last 
Session and the Session before the last, re- 
pealing the most important of our disabling 
laws, left the remainder of any such laws 
only the petty exceptions to the great prin- 
ciple of freedom,—to contend for the pre- 
servation of them was not, even in his hon. 
friend’s estimation, the “ mean reparation of 
mighty ruins.” Before they opened the 
gates of the Constitution to the Catholics 
and the Dissenters—before Christians of 
all sects and denominations were admitted, in 
its true spirit, to all its privileges, the argu- 
ments of his hon. friend might have had 
some plausibility, but now it could deceive 
no person. What was the principle of our 
Ecclesiastical Law, as stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman, whom he did not then 
see in his place, when he took the lead in 
proposing the measure last Session? He 
stated that the principle of our Ecclesiasti- 
cal Taw was, that we should have an 
Established Church, combined with civil 
and religious liberty, admitting all religions 
to a community of civil rights. This was, 
if he recollected it right, the language the 
right hon. Gentleman had inscribed on the 
banners, when he led them on to victory, 
in the cause of religious liberty. That 
language had gone forth into every part of 
the kingdom; and the Parliament had 
then declared—in 1828 and 1829—that 
these principles were the basis of our 
Ecclesiastical Law. He felt as great re- 
spect for some of the Gentlemen from 
whom he differed on that occasion as for 
any men living; but he must say, that 
those who had then adopted this principle, 
and should not now carry it into full effect, 
would find, as stated by his hon. friend, the 
member for Calne, (Mr. Macauley) a ten- 
fold greater difficulty in making any spe- 
cious objection to the present measure, 
than they would before have had; and 
they could not refuse to vote in favour of 
the present proposition, without declar- 
ing that they had abandoned the princi- 
ples which they had then taken as the 
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guides to their conduct. Did they refuse 
to vote for this measure it might give 
rise to a suspicion that their former 
votes were dictated by a sentiment of 
fear, not by a principle of justice. Would 
they not act on the same principle towards 
40,000 Jews as towards seven millions 
of Catholics? The House must, however, 
shut out the consideration of numbers, 
whether of thousands or of millions. Jus- 
tice, it was said, was no respecter of per- 
sons, neither was she any respecter of mul- 
titudes; her rules must be observed to- 
wards individuals, and in forming them 
numbers formed no elements. It would be 
said, did they refuse the Motion, that they 
had been ready to do justice to the strong 
but not to the weak, and that they had been 
formerly governed by fear, and not by 
those high principles which ought to guide 
their deliberations. By not voting for the 
present measure they would wantonly cast a 
slur on their former conduct, and while the 
world gave them credit for a sense of 
justice and impartiality, they would tell 
mankind that they deserved not commend- 
ation, for their conduct had been dictated 
by far less honourable motives. He could 
not conceive that any Gentleman who had 
voted for those two great and healing mea- 
sures would oppose the Motion, and would 
adopt one rule for the Catholics and Dissen- 
ters, and another for the Jews. The in- 
conveniences which, it was said, would arise 
from the measure, were so small that they 
could only be discovered by the microscopi- 
cal eye of his hon. friend. For his 
own part, he declared that the only difficul- 
ty he had ever had in considering the sub- 
ject before he came into the House 
that night, was, to find out an argument 
which must be urged against the measure, 
in order that he might be prepared to 
answer it. He could find none, and had been 
so perplexed to discover even the shadow of 
an argument, that he had said to a friend 
that he would advertise a reward for one, 
that he might get it to refute. He might 
safely, he thought even with his small for- 
tune have advertised a large reward, and 
have been sure of not finding one. His 
hon. friend had greatly surprised him by 
the number of topics he had adverted to, 
and by the length of his speech ; but he 
must be permitted to say, that he had dis- 
covered in it nearly as few arguments 
against the measure as he had anticipated. 
Into all the considerations connected with 
religion, which had been urged by his hon. 
friend, he did not mean to enter; but there 
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deserving of the attention of the House. 


When a state or a legislature called itself 
Christian, it supplied all mankind with a | 
test by which to judge of its professions and | 
its conduct. To do good unto all men, and 
to love one’s neighbour as one’s self, were , 
To do} 
good to a whole community, and in doing | 
that, to do good to all mankind—for the be- | 
nefit of the emancipation would not be limit- | 


vital principles of Christianity. 
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sures of last year and those who were now 
claiming the indulgence of the House— 
between the question of admitting mem- 
bers of the holy Christian religion to poli- 
tical power, and that of sharing it with 
those who disbelieved Christianity altoge- 
ther. In opposing the measure he begged 
to be understood as having no prejudices 
against the Jews, who were, he admitted, 
peaceful and useful members of socicty ; 
but there were considerations which should 


ed to the Jews, while no evils could arise induce the House to pause, before it extend- 


from it to any other persons—was undoubt- | 


edly a Christian duty, and so sacred, that he 
might say, it had been placed by the Divine | 
Author of our religion amongst his first pre- | 
cepts. ‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself” was | 
one of the chief principles of that religion : 
and who, according to its Divine Author, 
was to be considered as our neighbour? 
He begged the House to recollect the com- | 
mentary on that word. From whom did 
the Founder of Christianity choose an ex- 
ample, to mark the universality of the be- 
nevolence which was the spirit of his reli- 
gion? He did not take as the illustration 
what was righteous in the eyes of the 
people, what was beautiful, and what was 
admired by them; he selected a heretic, the 
follower of a sect hated, held in abhor- 
rence even by the people to whom he address- 
ed himself, as the model of a good neigh- 
bour. He inculcated the divine precepts of 
his religion, and the great duties of life, 
particularly the noble duty of charity, by 
selecting a man who was contemned by the 
Jews. The plain precept which directed us 
to minister to the wants of each other was 
one of the best tests of the true Christian, 
and a safer guide for the conduct of life, 
than obscure comments on a doubtful text, 
or mysterious prophecies. Let us, he would 
say in conclusion, love our neighbour as 
ourselves, and do not let us withhold from 
him any benefit or any franchise it is in 
our power to bestow, though he may be 
as great an abomination to us as were the 
Samaritans to the Jews. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
if he could consider that it would be a 
departure from the principles of the bill of 
last year to oppose the present measure, 
he should be one of the last to oppose it ; 
but he was of opinion it stood on very 
different grounds from that measure. He 
could not view the subject inthe same 
light as the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just addressed the House. He consi- 
dered that there was a great and broad dis- 
tinction between the parties to the mea- 





ed to them the privileges it had granted 
last year to the Catholic. The measure 
had nothing to do with charity, as the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated, but it 
was a claim on their part to be admitted to 
a share of political power. He opposed 
their claims, however, on grounds of expe- 
diency, as they were connected with the 
honest prejudices of the people, which 
ought to be respected, as they had arisen 
out of reverence for their own sacred reli- 
gion. It was a question for the Parlia- 
ment, worthy of its grave consideration, 
whether it would not be likely, by altering 
the oaths and the principles of admitting 
people into Parliament year after year, to 
run some risk of affronting the religious 
feelings of the people of this country. 
These feelings might be called prejudices, 
but they were honest prejudices, and the 
House might find in that « motive for re- 
specting them. Parliament was bound to 
attend to the religious feelings of the peo- 
ple; and it was a sacred duty in the Mem- 
bers of that House not to conduct them- 
selves so as to make the people believe they 
were indifferent to their religion. The 
House must be careful how it, by new 
measures of liberality so speedily after 
former measures of liberality, begot an im- 
pression in the country that it was indiffer- 
ent to all religion. He had listened with 
great pleasure, as he always did to his hon. 
friend, the member for Fortrose, but he 
could not find in his speech any argument 
to encourage the House to give political 
power toa set of men who contradicted the 
Christian faith. His hon. friend had 
stated that they had, by late acts of the 
Legislature, admitted the Catholics and 
some Protestant sects, not interested in 
supporting the Established Church, to 
seats in the Legislature ; and why not the 
Jews? He, for his part, did not think this 
a good argument. It had been the con 
stant practice of the Legislature to pro- 
tect Christianity, under some of its forms, 
in all their enactments. If his hon, 
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friend’s argument, however, were just, it 
ought not to stop at the Jews; and he 
was bound to push it so far as to maintain 
that all sorts of sects, as soon as they grew 
into notice, might claim a seat in Parlia- 
ment. His measure ought, therefore, to 
have gone further. If the House were 
prepared to open the doors of Parliament 
to the Jews, they might open them to the 
Turks, and to the members of every other re- 
ligion. If the case of the Jews were similar 
to that of the Catholics and that of the 
Dissenters he should not oppose it, but he 
did not think the cases similar. He thought 
that the House ran a great risk of weaken- 
ing the confidence of the people in Par- 
liament, by continually altering the laws, 
by which persons were admitted to occupy 
seats in that House; and, as he had before 
said, of inducing the people to believe that 
the Parliament was indifferent altogether 
to religion. He was afraid, too, that mak- 
ing all such propositions was running 
counter to the good feelings of the people, 
the majority of whom he had no doubt 
were opposed to the measure. There was 
this difference between the Jews and the 
Catholics—that the Catholics had shed 
their blood for us—they had fought our 
battles both by sea and land—they had 
swelled the force of our fleets and our ar- 
mies, and there was a good reason why we 
should not make enemies of those who had 
served us, and who amounted to seven mil- 
lion people. But the Jews had not fought 
our battles—they had not served in our 
armies and navy, and they did not amount, 
it was stated by a writer of their own 
nation, to more than 27,000 persons. The 
arguments which applied to the Roman 
Catholics seemed to him, therefore, to have 
no application to the Jews. The relief 
given to the one was no precedent for 
granting the claims of the other. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by de- 
claring that, as he did not wish to oppose 
the general religious feelings of the country, 
he should oppose the Motion. 

Dr. Lushington said, if he thought the 
Motion likely to beget an impression among 
the people that the Parliament was indif- 
ferent to Christianity, he should find great 
difficulty in agreeing to the principle of the 
measure. But whether he looked to the 
principles of the Motion of his hon. and 
learned friend, or whether he looked to 
the conduct of the people since notice was 
given that it was the intention of his 
hon. friend to bring forward such a Motion, 
he was satistied that the country did not 
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regard it in the light described by the 
right hon. Gentleman. It was then be- 
tween six and seven weeks since his hon. 
and learned friend had given notice of his 
Motion ; that notice had been wafted from 
one end of the kingdom to another, and yet 
not one petition against granting the pray- 
ers of the Jews had been laid on the Table 
of the House. No, not even a rumour of 
a petition had reached it. When he saw 
this, and recollected how numerous were the 
petitions against the Catholics—when he 
recollected what a great interest their 
emancipation excited throughout the 
country—when he saw how quiescent at 
present the country was—he must say, 
that he saw no sign whatever of the preva- 
lence of those feelings the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had attributed to the country. He 
would say that the Jews were at present, 
in this country, in an anomalous condition, 
such as no people ever were in, in a country 
that pretended to good order. Few persons 
were, probably, aware that Jews could now 
hold advowsons; and what was perhaps 
more extraordinary,,it appeared by a decree 
lately given by the Earl of Eldon, that 
they were capable of electing clergymen. 
In those cases in which the clergyman was 
elected by his parishioners, it had been 
decided by Lord Eldon, after two years 
consideration that Jews paying parish rates 
were entitled, as well as other parishioners, 
as well as members of the Protestant 
church, to vote for the Protestant clergy- 
man. The hon. Baronet, the member for 
the University of Oxford (Sir R. Inglis) 
had cited what he very properly considered 
a great law authority in proof of his 
opinion, that the Jews were not to be con- 
sidered as entitled to hold the same rank as 
the Christians. But did the hon. Baronet 
know in what light that opinion of Lord 
Coke was regarded by his countrymen ? 
Did he know that in the reign of George 
2nd an attempt was made to cite that 
opinion in argument, and the whole Bar 
of the King’s Bench, with the Chief 
Justice at their head, exclaimed at once— 
“ For the honour of that great and truly 
learned man, and for the sake of the re- 
spect due to his memory, do not quote a 
passage which, above all other things, has 
most detracted from his character and un- 
derstanding.” The great principle of the 
Constitution of this country, it had been 
also contended was Christianity. Now, in 
the good old times of Popery, was Chris- 
tianity the principle of the Constitution ? 
No, the religion of the State was the reli- 
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gion of the Pope for the time being, 
and up to the reign of William 3rd, the 
principle of the Constitution, and the 
religion of the State were direct intolera- 
tion, without the slightest regard to the 
religious opinions of others. ‘'o so great 
an extent, indeed, was this carried, and so 
little was the establishment of our religion 
thought of, that an individual who lived 
through two or three reigns was actually 
obliged to change his religion eight differ- 
ent times. The individual to whom he 
alluded was old Parr, who attained the 
great age of above 150 years, and who was 
forced to change his creed eight times by 
the terror of various punishments. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) seemed to think 
that the admission of the Jews to that 
House would have the effect of injuring 
the Established Church, by raising an 
opinion that the Members of that House 
were wholly indifferent to religion. His 
opinion, on the contrary, was, that the 
Established Religion was too well fixed in 
the affections of the people to require the 
aid of exclusion to secure it. They were 
told, however, that the case of the Catho- 
lics formed no precedent which could go- 
vern them in dealing with the Jews. 
That they were only 27,000 in number— 
that they were unimportant as a body—and 
that there was no reason for those appre- 
hensions with regard to them which form- 
ed so strong an argument for the removal 
of exclusion from the others. He consi- 
dered it to be most unfortunate and most la- 
mentable that the opponents of the mea- 
sure should be compelled to resort to such 
arguments, and he deplored the existence 
of a feeling which would seek to resist a 
measure of justice until it came before 
them under circumstances so suspicious. 
If, however, the number of the Jews was 
so small, and their influence so bounded, 
that there could be no danger in refusal, 
what possible danger could there be in ad- 
mission? He was reluctant to press on the 
time of the House, but he thought the period 
was arrived when, without any violation of 
the principles of the Constitution, they could 
grant what the Jews required, with safety 
to the Established Church, and with satis- 
faction to those who prayed this concession. 
The right hon. Gentleman had declared 
repeatedly, that he was unwilling to allow 
the Jews to be admitted to that House. 
That he could not well understand, for he 
believed the right hon. Gentleman was by 
no means unwilling to meet the Jews else- 
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where, and the time was not far distant 
when he would more than ever require 
their assistance. ‘The right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed unwilling to trust them in 
Parliament, and yet they had been in- 
trusted with affairs ten thousand times 
more important than any connected with 
the possession of a seat in that House. 
The Jews desired nothing more than to be 
placed in the same situation as the Roman 
Catholics). They were willing even to 
abandon a part of what they already pos- 
sessed, in order to obtain the same privi- 
leges as the Catholics. They were willing 
to give up the possession of their advow- 
sons, and some other privileges ; and for 
these reasons he thought that those who 
were not friendly to the Jews would act at 
least more liberally if they permitted the 
Bill to be brought in, and obtained some 
understanding of its provisions, before 
they declared against it a determined hosti- 
lity. 

Mr. Perceval entreated the House, in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, to pre- 
serve the religion of Christianity—the reli- 
gion of the State—from being defiled by 
the introduction of the Bill now proposed. 
If they wished to preserve the name of a 
Christian people—if they were anxious to 
support the distinctions of their Christian 
Constitution, he implored them to reject a 
measure which gave political power to a 
sect whose religion was hostile to both. 
Without trying to reconcile his vote on the 
Roman Catholic Question with the one he 
should give that night, he should merely 
say that he resisted this bill on the great 
principle that its admission was inconsistent 
with our Christian Constitution. 

Lord Morpeth said, that, if to justify him- 
self in hazarding a few observations upon 
this subject, he had felt any hope that he 
should have been able to add any thing to 
what had already been brought forward, 
he had certainly better not now have risen ; 
but he was inclined to think that upon an 
entirely new question the expression of a 
mere concurrence of opinion might be of 
some use, from however humble a Member 
of that House, though it added nothing in 
point of argument. The effect of argument 
might safely be left to the speech of his 
hon. and learned friend, the very circum- 
stance of whose introducing this measure 
had conferred much benefit upon it—much 
by his great powers of mind, and much by 
his blameless character. An objection, an- 
ticipated indeed by his hon. and learned 
friend, had been taken upon a religious 
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ground, and to that he would confine 
himself, because the arguments of any 
other kind had been already answered in 
an able manner by those who preceded him. 
In his opinion, indeed, all who paid taxes 
to the State, and contributed to the wages 
of the public servants, were entitled to the 
enjoyment of all civil rights. Against the 
measure, on religious grounds, there were 
arrayed the right hon. Gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), the hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last (Mr. Perceval), 
and the hon. Baronet, the member for the 
University of Oxford (Sir R. Inglis). To 
the last hon. Member he would say, 
“ Educated at that University like the 
worthy Baronet, nursed like him in its dis- 
cipline, and attached like him to its recol- 
lections, I am never sorry to have an oppor- 
tunity of showing, that the spirit of hosti- 
lity to the broad principle of religious free- 
dom which pervades the parliamentary 
conduct of the worthy Baronet is not the 
inevitable result of a residence within its 
walls. And I am the more anxious to 
guard myself in every instance against such 


a disposition, because I believe it in fact’ 


to be the same spirit which, modified in 
this instance by the genius of the age and 
the mildness of his nature, formerly in 
every quarter of Christendom prompted 
every species of oppression against the per- 
secuted Jew, and thought it virtue.” It 
was foretold by the Author of the religion 
in the profession of which we are so in- 
clined to vaunt ourselves, that, He came 
not to send peace on earth, but a sword, 
and the passions of mankind have inter- 
preted the prophecy as if it had been a 
command. The opposition of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer went altogether 
to the appearance which he thought the 
House would present, of conceding this 
measure, and not to the principles on 
which it was founded ; but if they must 
be intolerant he trusted that it would be 
on grounds less mean and pitiful than 
those stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
that night. The right’ hon. Gentleman 
had stated, and he was seconded in it by 
the member for Oxford, that if the mea- 
sure was conceded, the Constitution of the 
country would cease to be exclusively 
Christian. This proposition was startling 
at first ; but he apprehended it would be 
found that it was addressed more for love 
of sound than with a regard to the sense 
of the House. For his part he could not 
understand how the admission of a few 
Jews to their share in the privileges of 
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the Constitution could render that Church 
less eminent or less powerful ; but he could 
understand that a system of exclusion, and 
of meddling interference, would render any 
party both powerful and mischievous. We 
were not disposed to look upon either 
France, or Holland, or America, as being 
less of Christian countries, since they 
had adopted the great principle of making 
the discharge of civil functions independent 
of a prescribed religious belief; not, un- 
doubtedly, because we did not recognise the 
importance of religious belief, but because 
that importance was so infinite as to make 
all human interference with it as inade- 
quate as it was presumptuous. It had 
been contended by the hon. member for 
Oxford, that the numbers of the Jews pre- 
vented the possibility of their admission to 
political power. He (Lord Morpeth) could 
not imagine any thing more likely to fa- 
vour their cause than a consideration of 
numbers, and he might say— I thank you, 
Jew, for teaching me that word.”—He 
wished to ask where, in this case, was the 
danger? One of the chief reasons which 
had made him so anxiously wish, and so 
sincerely rejoice in the accomplishment of 
the great measure of Catholic relief, was the 
assurance he felt that Protestantism would 
not suffer from its more close alliance in 
temporal matters with Catholicism ; still 
less has Christianity itself—the faith which 
unites Protestant, and Catholic, and Greek 
under her common bauner—planted upon 
the rock that shall never crumble—any 
thing to dread from any possible result of 
the measure which has been so convincingly 
recommended. 

The Solicitor General said, that the situa- 
tion of the Jews had been more than once 
likened to that of the Roman Catholics, 
although it appeared to him there was a 
wide and material difference between them. 
The Catholics had possessed great power 
and privileges, of which they had been, 
for good reasons, deprived; and it did 
great honour to those who, studying well 
the circumstances of the country, had re- 
stored them to the situation they before 
had held. But how did the case of the 
Jewsstand? They had possessed nothing ; 
they held nothing. They had no civil 
rights ; they never had any. He looked 
with as much abhorrence as any man, . and 
deplored as much as any man the atroci- 
ties once perpetrated against them; but 
he could not, therefore, be insensible to the 
nature of their situation in this country. 


They had no natural rights; and Lord 
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Coke, although he agreed with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Dr. Lushington) 
in a manner not very creditable to his cha- 
racter, had declared they were the natural 
enemies of the Christians: such a senti- 
ment was however a greater disgrace to 
his age than to Lord Coke, After sus- 
taining great persecutions, they were 
banished altogether ; and when they re- 
turned at the Restoration in small numbers, 
they returned as men who were not per- 
mitted to claim any rights of citizenship, 
or to hold lands, or in any manner to be 
received as subjects of the State. As they 
chose, however, to come back in this man- 
ner, and under these circumstances, it was 
impossible to deal harshly with them, or to 
subject them to the same restrictions and 
persecutions in modern times which they 
had suffered before their banishment. 
Nothing, he was ready to admit, could well 
justify the code of laws enacted with re- 
gard to the Catholics, who were deprived 
of rights they had formerly enjoyed ; but 
against the Jews, with the exception of an 
Act passed in the reign of Queen Anne, 
which permitted a child who became a con- 
vert to Christianity to take his parents’ pro- 
perty by succession, in defiance of his 
wishes—an act not carried into effect be- 
yond one or two instances, no statutes had 
been expressly directed. They came, then, 
to this country without any of the rights of 
citizens, but how differently were they now 
situated? Their religion was tolerated, and 
they were protected. They had a right to 
sepulture, their marriages were legal, 
their children were legitimate, and they 
could take by descent ; they could pur- 
chase land, and they could transmit it to 
their posterity. He knew that a doubt had 
been expressed whether or not the Jews 
could held land but in his opinion, they 
had as much and as good a legal right 
to hold land, and to take and leave it by 
descent, as any other person in the country. 
If there was any doubt on the subject, al- 
though he thought there was not, he should 
be glad to see those doubts removed by a 
bill brought in for that purpose: he 
should be happy to see the Jews become 
landholders ; he should rejoice to see them 
become country gentlemen. On the other 
grounds, however, he confessed he saw ob- 
jections to the admission of the Jews. 
Christianity was a part of the law of the 
land, although he was told that it varied 
with the opinions of the day ; still, with 
all the variations of creeds and opinions, it 
was Christianity, The question seemed 
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to be this: The door of the Constitution 
has been opened to the Catholics of Ire- 
land: were they, therefore, prepared to 
admit other claimants? They were now 
come to this point: were they or were they 
not to put an end to all distinctions on the 
subject of religious opinions? It was said 
that there were no petitions against it from 
the people. He, for one, was glad there 
were no petitions, and that such popular 
ferments as those of 1753 would not again 
disgrace the country. He wished the ques- 
tion to be decided by the good sense of the 
House; and he thought the absence of 
these petitions one of the most favourable 
signs of the increasing knowledge of the 
time. It had been said by the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Macauley) who had that night ad- 
dressed the House for the first time with 
great credit to himself, that it was our own 
fault that the Jews were not Englishmen ; 
and he would admit that we were much to 
blame if any legislation could make them 
Englishmen. But they had a_ peculiar 
character stamped on them by their own 
institutions, they were severed by them 
from all other people, they could not form 
a component part of any society in which 
they might be mingled ; and as our laws had 
not made them Jews, they could not make 
them Englishmen. They married not with 


Christians, and entered not into any of 


those relations with the rest of the com- 
munity which constituted family ties, and 
were the reak bonds of society. No such 
objections applied to the Catholics; they 
intermarried with other sects ; they formed 
part of the great family of Englishmen, and 
were interested in the country as well as 
in their own moveable property. Would 
hon. Members be ready to associate with 
Jews on that familiar footing which would 
be necessary if they were in office? He be- 
lieved not ; and he therefore, for one, would 
not allow the law to say they were worthy 
of those privileges which the common sense 
of the community at large, and the general 
feelings even of those who advocated their 
cause would in practice deny them. He 
was not disposed to emancipate the Jews 
in part. He would not open the door 
of the Constitution while the feelings of 
the people placed a sentinel at the gate? 
The arguments drawn in favour of the 
Motion from concessions to the Catholics, it 
would be seen did not apply to this Motion 
but if they did, he would say, true they had 
admitted the Catholics to participate in the 
advantages of the Constitution, but they 
had not yet sufficient experience of the 
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result. They had opened the door to office, 
and to that House, but there was not yet 
time for the Catholic to obtain office as he 
must attain it ; and therefore, although the 
state of Ireland might be benefitted, they 
did not yet know the full value of the ex- 
periment. In the absence, therefore, of 
any sufficient knowledge of what they had 
done, he, for one, was not willing to go 
further, and place the Jews in that House, 
or admit them to the opportunity of being 
placed in the high offices of the State; and 
in this respect, although he did not attach 
much importance to the question of num- 
bers, still it was not to be left wholly out 
of consideration. 

Mr. W. Smith maintained, that if it 
were desirable that the Jews should at any 
time be admitted within the pale of the 
Constitution, it was desirable that they 


should be admitted with as little delay as | 


possible. He must beg to express, not 
merely his approbation, but his admiration 
of the manner in which his hon. friend had 
brought forward the present Motion. He 
admired both the sincerity and courage of 
his hon. friend; and he had evinced both 
those qualities in the highest degree. Reli- 
gion ought not, in his opinion, to be intro- 
duced into any question similar to the pre- 
sent, which was a question, not of religion, 
but of politics: Let those who introduced 
it recollect a passage in the book which they 
so justly revered—*“ Render unto Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s ;” and then came 
the grand distinction—“ and unto God the 
things which are God’s.” On all points of 
religion he would leave men to their own 
consciences. As to political considerations, 
he wished to know in what times had the 
Jews evinced any inclination towards such 
political principles as ought to prevent them 
from having a share in the civil rights en- 
joyed by their fellow subjects? He had 
never heard of any such case. He had 
heard, indeed, of their having engaged to 
furnish loans for other countries than those 
in which they lived. If, however, they 
had not the patriotic feeling which would 
prevent such a transaction, the imputation 
rested, not on them, but on the govern- 
ments which withheld from them those 
civil rights and privileges which alone ren- 
dered a man’s country dear to him. He 
recollected an hon. Member, who had that 
evening opposed the Motion, and from 
whose good sense he should have expected 
a different line of conduct, declared in the 
last Session of Parliament that when once 
a dozen Catholic Members were introduced 
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into the House, it would be for the supreme 
power of the State to take care of the 
Church of England, but that, for hisown part, 
he should consider it as gone. That hon. 
Member must believe the Church of .Eng- 
land to be founded on a very tottering ba- 
sis if the introduction into the House of 
Commons of a dozen Catholics or Jews was 
calculated to lead to its destruction. He 
(Mr. W. Smith) was one of those who 
thought that political rights and privileges 
should have nothing to do with religion. 
But if he were asked whether they should 
not have any thing to do with any part of 
religion, he should answer that religion was 
divided into two distinct parts, the moral 
and the Creed. If Government were to 
have any thing whatever to do with religion, 
it ought to be with the moral portion of it, 
and not at all with the Creed. What was 
the morality of the Jews? The morality 
of the Christians. What Church was there 
belonging to the establishment which had 
not the Ten Commandments, the morality 
of the Jews, side by side with the Creed? 
If any rational man saw the Commandments 
and the Athanasian Creed thus in juxta- 
position, was it doubtful to which he would 
give the preference? To the question of 
morality, therefore, they ought, in his opin- 
ion, to confine themselves. If they ex~ 
tended their consideration to matters of 
faith, no one could tell where they would 
stop. Ifthey looked only at civil obedience, 
there was no danger of their falling into 
political error. He trusted the House 
would follow the sound advice given them 
by his hon. friend, and perfect the great 
work of the last Session. 

Mr. &. Grant said, he would make a 
very short reply. It had been allowed by 
every one that the loyalty and excellent 
conduct of the Jews were unexceptionable. 
No man, not even the right hon. Gentle- 
man, had thrown any imputation upon 
them. It was quite unnecessary, therefore, 
for him to trouble the House at any length; 
for he appealed to every unprejudiced per- 
son who heard him, if any subject had ever 
been more victoriously argued than the 
Motion had been by those hon. Members 
who had supported it. It was perfectly 
evident, indeed, that their arguments were 
unanswerable. The great objection of 
those who opposed the Motion seemed to 
consist in the phrase, “they are Jews; we 
are Christians.” Now, in his opinion, the 
very reason for admitting the objects of his 
Motion into a full participation of the civil 
rights of their countrymen was, that they 
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were Jews, and that we were Christians. 
He did not wish to say anything disrespect- 
ful of the right hon. Gentleman, but the 
exposition of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
reasops for opposing the Motion appeared 
to him to be most extraordinary. The 
greater part of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech ought to have been pronounced 
three yearsago. That the prejudices of the 
people ought not to be shocked, that the 
national feeling was adverse to the proposi- 
tion, that the existing law was excellent, 
that the religion of the State would be en- 
dangered by any change ; all these were the 
allegations which, year after year, during a 
long course of years, had been advanced 
with fluency in hostility to the great measure 
which, nevertheless, had last year been tri- 
umphant. He would not answer these al- 
legations in the present instance; he would 
simply recommend the right hon. Gentle- 
man to consult the Parliamentary Reports 
of his own speeches. What! after the Ca- 
tholic question had been so decided, were 
they to permit the present question to pass 
through a period of similar agitation ? 
Were they to discuss it for thirty years, and 
at the expiration of that period were the 
survivors to be told that the occupiers of 
the Treasury Bench saw their error, and 
that they agreed to toleration for ever? 
The right hon. Gentleman said, that the 
House must consult the prejudices of the 
people. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
recollect that a few years ago the people 
thought that Jews should be tortured, that 
they should be deprived of their property, 
that their wives and children should be 
torn from them, that they should be expelled 
from the country? Ought those prejudices 
of the people to have been consulted? But 
he (Mr. Grant) asked what right the right 
hon. Gentleman had to charge the people 
of England with such prejudices at the pre- 
sent day? He called upon the right hon. 
Gentleman to state in what instance the 
people of England had recently shown any 
prejudice against the Jews. If the right 
hon. Gentleman could not state any such 
instance, was he not calumniating the people 
of England, in charging them with a pre- 
judice from which they were free? He 
could not, however, believe that the opinion 
which had been expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman was the result of his deliberate 
judgement. In comparing the question of 
Emancipation, as it affected the Catholics 
and as it affected the Jews, the question 
appeared to him to resolve itself simply into 
this ;—-Were they to say to the Jews, * You 
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have as strong claims upon us for emanci- 
pation as the Catholics had, but we will 
not grant it to you, because you are not so 
powerful as they were?” He called upon 
the House, after what they had so recently 
done in the cause of religious freedom, 
not to disgrace themselves by throwing out 
the present proposition, even without consi- 
deration. He called upon them at least 
not to resist the discussion of the question. 
He called upon them to be just to those 
who asked for their rights, but who were 
not in a condition to compel their surrender. 

The House then divided—for the Motion 
115; Against it 97: Majority 18. 

Mr. Grant then brought in the Bill, 
which was read a first time. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, April 6. 


MINUTEs.] Petitions were presented by Lord WHarn- 
CLIFFE, from Avondale, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
and from Musfield, in the West Riding, for the holding of 
Assizes in Wakefield, in that county. Against renewing 
the East India Company’s Charter, and for opening the 
trade with China, from Dundee by Lord WHARNCLIFFE, 
and from Arbroath, by Lord HoLLANpD ;—and by the same 
noble Lord from Charles Cannon, householder of St. 
George’s parish, against the St. George's and St. Giles’s 
Vestry Bill. 

Returns Ordered. On the Motion of the Marquis of Bute, 
of the quantity of Coals exported from Newport and 
Cardiff, (Monmouthshire) to Bristol, between 1792 and 
1797, between 1797 and 1803, and between 1803 and 1830. 





East Rerrorp DisFRANCHISEMENT 
Bitx.] The Earl of Carnarvon presented 
a Petition from certain voters in East 
Retford against this Bill. 

The Marquis of Sulisbury took the 
opportunity of saying, that he begged 
leave to postpone the second reading of 
the Bill till the 3rd of May. The noble 
marquis said, he did so at the request of a 
noble Duke ( Newcastle, as we understood), 
who had a deep interest in the measue, 
and who feared his inability to attend on 
the day for which the second reading was 
now itixed, from indisposition. 

Lord Holland did not wish to directly 
oppose the postponement suggested by 
the noble Marquis, but to put it to him 
whether the discussion of a great public 
question, in which great public inter- 
ests were involved, should be deferred, 
solely to suit the personal convenience of 
any individual, however interested. There 
were a great number of witnesses to be 
examined, and if the measure were post- 
poned, it might not be completed during 
the Session. 


The Earl of Malmesbury thought, with 
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the noble Baron, that the Bill had already 
been too long on the Table, and that it 
ought not to be further postponed. 

The Marquis of Salisbury withdrew his 
Motion. 


Prevention of 


Prevention oF SMuGGLING BILL] 
Lord Melville moved the Order of the Day 
for the committal of this Bill. 

The Earl of Malmesbury was anxious to 
take advantage of that occasion to protest, 
not against the Bill, but against the prac- 
tice which made it necessary. Their Lord- 
ships were aware that at present, service 
in the Navy was made a punishment for 
smuggling, and the Bill compelled the 
smuggler serving in the Navy to allot a 
moiety of his pay for the support of his 
family. To that he had no objection, in 
fact it was necessary; but he objected 
to punishing smugglers in that manner. 
The principle. was highly objectionable, 
and could only have the effect of throw- 
ing a stigma on a highly honourable ser- 
vice. What brother seaman but must feel 
humiliated when he sees a profession to 
which he had devoted his best energies, 
and in which were embarked his best hopes 
and aspirations, thus dishonoured by being 
made a punishment for offences against 
the Jaws of this country? He had re- 
sisted the application of the same objec- 
tionable principle to the punishment of 
poachers, who, it was proposed, should be 
forced into the Army. He hoped the 
noble Lord would remedy this defect, and 
thereby prevent a stigma being thrown on 
a highly honourable profession, 

Lord Melville, in answer to the noble 
Earl, begged leave to state that this punish- 
ment of the crime of smuggling was only 
inflicted on those smugglers who had been 
at sea previous to the commission of their 
offence. To no other class of smugglers 
did it apply. He should be happy to sup- 
port any measure which would put an end 
to smuggling. or provide a better method 
of disposing of the smuggler, but that 
question was not then before their Lord- 
ships. The present Bill was made neces- 
sary by the law as it stood and would be 
an improvement. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, he object- 
ed to the system altogether. A man was 
caught smuggling, he was asked whether 
he was a sailor or not, and if he answered 
yes, he was sent to a King’sship. This 
was degrading the King’s service, and 
therefore he objected to it. 
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The Bill then went through the Com- 
mittee. 


Smuggling Bill. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 6. 

Minutes.] Mr. CALcRA¥FT brought up a Report from the 
Committee on the Beer Trade, and gave notice, that on 
Thursday next he would move for leave to bring in a Bill 
founded upon this Report, and he would then explain the 
plan pointed out by the Committee for establishing a Free 
Trade in Beer.—Report to be Printed. Mr. PouLetr 
Txomson brought in a Bill to alter the Usury Laws. Mr. 
Serine Rice, on the part of his right hon, friend, Sir J. 
MAcKINTOSH, brought in a Bill to indemnify parties who 
suffered by the insolvency of Mr. GinperT RICKErTs, 
late Registrar at Madras. 

[ Mr. Asted/ said, thathe formerly objected 
to a bill of this kind, but he now under- 
stood that the Bill had been much altered 
from that of last year. He would not 
now oppose its introduction, but would 
reserve to himself the power of opposing 
it hereafter as he should think proper, 
when more fully acquainted with its de- 


tails. ] 

The Fever Hospitals (Ireland) Bill was read a third time and 
passed. The East Retford Witnesses Indemnity Bill was 
read a second time. 

Returns laid on the Table. Number of Bankrupt Petitions 
set down for hearing before the LorD CHANCELLOR and 
before the Vick CHANCELLOR and unheard on the 50th 
of March last. Report from the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests to the Treasury relative to Dean Forest. 

Returns Ordered. On the Motion of Mr. BonnAm CARTER, 
of the money expended by the Victualling Office since 
June 1827, for buildings at Weevil; the expense of re- 
moving the Victualling establishment from Portsmouth to 
Weevil; thesums for which the old premises at Portsmouth 
have been let or sold, and of the number of persons re- 
duced in consequence of the removal of the establishment : 
—On the Motion of Mr. Husxisson, the Amount of Ex- 
chequer Bills now held by the Bank of England ; for a Copy 
of the contract for any Loan for the Completion of 
London Bridge; an Account of all Distributions by the 
Bank of England among the Proprietors of Bank Stock 
since 1797 ; and of the whole of the Dividends paid on in- 
creased Capital since 1816:—On the Motion of Mr. 
ALEXANDER Dawson of the expense incurred by the 
Ballast Office Corporation, in erecting a patent slip at the 
North Wall, Dublin; with the number of vessels repaired 
thereon ;—On the Motion of Mr. Poutett TxHomson, of 
theaverage quantities of various articles, suchas Silk, Wool, 
Flax Hemp, &e. imported from January 5,1783, to January 
5, 1830, in periods of three years; of the amount of Stamp 
Duties received on Policies of Insurance, Fire and Marine, 
on an average of the years ending 1783, 1795, 1815 and 
1850; of the British and foreign tonnage entered inwards 
at the same periods :—On the Motion of Mr. WARBURTON, 
an humble address was ordered to be presented to his 
Majesty, praying that his Majesty would be graciously 
pleased to direct our Consuls at St. Petersburg to furnish 
all the information they might be able to obtain respecting 
the amount of precious metals raised in Russia from 
1820 to the present time;—On the Motion of Mr. 
Bricut, the sums received in 1829 on each article con- 
tained in the various Schedules to the Stamp Acts:—On 
the Motion of the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHeguer, a 
Copy of the condition on which Lands are granted in the 
North American Colonies, and Colonies of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. 

Petitions presented. Against a Free Trade in Beer;—by 
Mr. Husxisson, from the Licensed Victuallers of Liver- 
pool;—By Mr. H. Batiry, from the Licensed Vic- 
tuallers of Beverley. Against the renewal of the East 
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India Company’s Charter, by Mr. HENry Seymour, from 
the inhabitants of Taunton :—-By Mr. Sprine Ricg, from 
Ayr; and from the clothing district of Horbury, of Check- 
healion, Birstall, Bramley and Morley. For a Repeal of the 
clause of Act 31 George Srd, which interferes with the 
Medical Profession in Ireland, by Mr. Spring Rick from 
the Apothecaries of Bandon. For the Poor Laws Amend- 
ment Bill, by Mr. C. PALLMER, from the Select Vestry of 
Richmond, Surrey. For a Revision of the Criminal Code by 
Mr. WILLIAM SmiTH, from the Congregation of Unitarians 
at South-place Finsbury-square: by the same hon. Gen- 
tleman, from certain Manufacturers of Sweets or British 
Wine, complaining of the effects of the present system of 
Licences, and praying for its revision. For a remission of 
Taxation by the Marquis of BLANDForD, from the inha- 
bitants of Saint Leonard’s Shoreditch ;—By Mr. Sprine 
Rice, from the weavers of Limerick. For an investiga- 
tion into the Election Laws of Ireland, by Colonel 
O’GraApy, from VALENTINE BLAKE, Esq. against the 
duty on Coals, by Mr. Spring Rice, from the parish of 
Saint Andrew's, Dublin. 


Lorp ExLiennorovcn’s Divorce 
Bitt.] Sir G. Clerk.—Sir, I rise to move 
the Order of the Day for the third reading 
of Lord Ellenborough’s Divorce Bill. 

The Order was accordingly read, and 
the Speaker then put the question that 
this Bill be now read a third time. 

Mr. Hume.—Sir, I am not well aware 
what course I ought exactly to take on 
the present occasion, because I have two 
objects in view upon which [ still want 
explanation; one is, to sce if further in- 
formation can be afforded to supply the 
evidence which appears to me to be want- 
ing here; and the other is to reconcile, if 
it can be reconciled, the contradictory 
evidence we have upon our minutes re- 
specting this Bill; for as it stands, it cer- 
tainly does not warrant us in granting the 
redress which is prayed. If by adjourn- 
ing the third reading of this Bill, or by 
any other course which can be suggested 
by the hon, Gentlemen who have charge 
of it, we can obtain these objects,—if 
there can be any mode supplied of filling 
up the blanks which exist in the evidence, 
—-[ am ready to adopt that mode. 1 will 
state to the House what I conceive really 
to be wanting in the case before us. 
In the first place, it appears to me 
that not only has the preamble of the Bill 
not been proved, but it has been disproved 
by the evidence: so clearly so, indeed, 
that I apprehend it to be quite impossible we 
can pass this Bill while such glaring in- 
consistencies exist upon the face of its 
averments. The preamble states, that the 
parties, up to the time when these disco- 
veries were made, were cohabiting toge- 
ther in a state of connubial happiness. 
Now, we have it from Miss Steele, ina 
part of her evidence, that this was not the 


case; and that Lord and Lady Ellenbo- 
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rough had not cohabited together for 
months before the time alluded to. ‘They 
slept in separate beds ; and if the evidence 
of Miss Steele is to go for any thing, Lord 
Ellenborough did not cohabit with his 
lady, as the preamble sets forth. There- 
fore, with the circumstance of the pre- 
amble not being proved, but, on the con- 
trary, as I have before said, disproved, it 
is impossible we can pass this Bill, while 
it is charged with such glaring inconsist- 
encies. The House will recollect what 
was deposed by Miss Steele, the lady to 
whom Lady Ellenborough is represented 
to have made what may be called her 
confession,—the fact of her pregnancy, 
which, as she said, would soon become 
visible, and could not be concealed 
from Lord Ellenborongh. This showed 
they had not cohabited together for some 
previous time, which was in direct variance 
with the terms of the preamble of the Bill, 
which said that their cohabitation, as man 
and wife, had gone on till, I think, May 
1829. Surely this one discrepancy alone 
ought to dictate an adjournment of the 
further proceedings in the Bill, to see if 
sufficient explanation were forthcoming by 
the means of other evidence. Another 
part of the preamble states, that by the 
adultery of the said Janet Elizabeth, 
Edward Baron Ellenborough had been de- 
prived of the comforts of matrimony. 
Have we not evidence in the very teeth of 
this averment, that he had previously, of 
his own accord, deprived himself of the 
comforts of matrimony ? They had sepa- 
rated themselves from each other’s inter- 
course, apparently by mutual consent, and 
it was evident that for many months be- 
fore May, 1829, Lord Ellenborough had 
of his own accord, I say, withdrawn from 
the enjoyment of these domestic comforts. 
These two matters, then, require, as [ 
think, that we should adjourn the third 
reading of this Bill, to let in, if possible, 
further explanatory evidence. I do not 
know whether I have made myself suffi- 
ciently understood. If I have, what I 
wish to ask is, whether either of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite think it necessary to 
ask further time to adduce explanatory 
evidence to support the two main allega- 
tions, which appear to me not only un- 
supported, but entirely contradicted by 
the evidence as it now stands. If they 
do wish to produce fresh evidence, I have 
no wish to press the subject further at this 
moment; if they do not, I shall consider 
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it my duty to state my objections gene- 
rally to the Bill in its present form, and 
to show how utterly undeserving of atten- 
tion the evidence for it appears ; and then 
I shall call upon you to do justice to the 
public, and prevent such a measure from 
passing into a law. 

Sir G. Clerk.—I have no hesitation in 
informing the hon. member for Montrose, 
that we have no intention to produce fur- 
ther evidence in support of the preamble 
of this Bill; and indeed, I believe the 
hon. Member is himself the only Mem- 
ber of this House who does not think the 
evidence already adduced sufficient. He 
was told the other night, that we had all 
the servants here, if any hon. Member 


wished for a further examination of them ; | 


but he started no doubt of this kind then, 
and now his whole objection is, that the 
parties had not slept together as man and 
wife for a short period,—a circumstance 
which, he says, is inconsistent with 
the preamble of the Bill. I do not see 
that any such inconsistency is furnished 
by a temporary arrangement of the nature 
alluded to, while the parties were living 
on terms of affection at that time, under 
the same roof. 

Mr. Hume said, that as they were, it 
appeared, to have no further evidence, 
and as the hon. Gentleman saw no in- 
consistency in the discrepancies which he 
had stated to him, it only remained for 
him to proceed in his statement of the 
reasons why he thought they ought not to 


pass the Bill, and why Lord Ellenborough | 
was not in a situation to be entitled to the | 


redress which it went to confer. He had 
already shown that the preamble was no- 
toriously contradicted by the facts stated 
in evidence. The proof was clear, that 


he and Lady Ellenborough, instead of | 


living together as man and wife, had been 
for several months occupying distinct 
apartments, and living as it were separate. 
The preamble avers that Lord Ellenbo- 
rough has, by his wife’s act, lost the com- 
forts of matrimony, and therefore he hopes 
Parliament will grant him the relief of 
this Bill. It is proved most decidedly, 
that he had not been in the possession of 
the comforts of which he spoke, and that 
could be shown by the evidence of the 
letter marked “ Saturday night,” without 
date or post-mark, but which must be 
supposed to have been written about the 
time of the separation, and in that there 
was nothing to show his wife’s affections 
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to have been estranged from him, but the 
contrary. It seemed, then, that it was in 
May Lord Ellenborough had separated 
from his lady, for their mutual accommo- 
dation. He acquiesced in, if he did not 
dictate that separation, according to that 
letter of Saturday night, in which her 
ladyship says, that in act she was inno- 
cent, and adds these words, ‘‘ Those feel- 
ings of honour which | still retain towards 
you, make me still acquiesce in your deci- 
sion.” This showed that the separation 





was imposed upon her by Lord Ellenbo- 
| rough, and if so, what right had he to say 
| that he had been wrongfully deprived of 
| his domestic comforts? Further on in 
the letter, it is quite manifest that she by 
no means desires this separation; for she 
adds, “ought not time, solitude, and 
change of scene, to be tried by me, to 
conquer or obliterate sentiments so in- 
imical to our mutual peace?” What did 
any man gather from these words? They 
were living as man and wife, under the 
same roof at least; he dictated her se- 
paration,—he made no allegation against 
her: how then could his Lordship pre- 
tend, when he had voluntarily separated 
from his Lady, that he had been de- 
prived of the comforts of matrimony ? 
According to the evidence, it was plain 
that Lord Ellenborough could not be 
deprived of what he had not previ- 
ously possessed. He believed that an 
allowance was then fixed on Lady Ellen- 
| borough—that a liberal settlement was 
then made on her Ladyship, and that the 
expressions of gratitude in that letter were 
| on account of the liberal settlement. He 
was satisfied that the settlement was the 
result of a mutual agreement. If that 
were the case, there were peculiar circum- 
stances for the consideration of the House. 
Other individuals, when they came before 
the House with a claim to have their mar- 
riage dissolved by Act of Parliament, and 
to be released from the wife whose aftec- 
tions they had lost, went first of all into a 
Court of Law. There the complaints were 
sifted by a jury of twelve men, and the 
husband was obliged to satisfy them that 
his loss was not owing to his own fault, 
but to the artifices of others, or to the 
evil disposition and passions of his wife. 
He was then placed in a situation where 
all his allegations could be proved, and all 
the evidence he brought be sifted. He 
must make out a case that he had been 
deprived of his wife’s society—not that he 
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had voluntarily relinquished it. In this 
case, however, there had been no such sift- 
ing, and there was no such evidence. The 
letter to which he had already referred, 
showed that the comforts of matrimony 
had been given up by Lord Ellenborough’s 
own act. This was for him a sufficient 
consideration to show that the Bill ought 
not to pass. He called on the House to 
reflect on the situation in which the people 
of this country would be placed if that 
House should take upon itself to release 
individuals from the engagement of matri- 
mony without witnesses being called to 
show that all the duties of that state had 
been fulfilled. Under the most favour- 
able circumstances, that House was ill cal- 
culated to prosecute such an inquiry. He 
called on them to consider in what state 
the people would be placed if they decided 
such question, when the parties had not 
been before a jury court. He _ believed 
that in the Consistory Court, if the fact of 
the adultery were proved, the Judge was 
bound to pronounce for the divorce; but 
not so at common law. There the indi- 
vidual stated his grievance; but there the 
evidence was subjected to be cross-exam- 
ined, and the truth could be elicited, and 
the party obtained no relief unless he could 
show that he had done nothing to place 
himself in the situation for which he sought 
redress. He was sure that in such a Court 
it would be found, from the evidence al- 
ready adduced, that the preamble to the 
Bill had not been proved. There were 
many duties which a husband was bound 
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when she was married, only seventeen years 
of age, ora mere child. His Lordship’s 
experience, previously acquired in the 
marriage state, should have made him 
take care of the almost infant mind in- 
trusted to his keeping, and he should have 
guarded her carefully against the evils 
which necessarily beset a young person 
when first introduced into the gay society 
of London. Had Lord Ellenborough per- 
formed this duty? He had received her 
innocent from her father’s house, and 
might have made her a faithful wife. Had 
he employed any care to guard her against 
the dangers to which she was exposed ? 
Had Lord Ellenborough behaved towards 
his lady like a good and faithful husband ? 
What evidence was there that he had ? 
What proof was there of his affection ? 
The brother of the noble Lord had been 
called, a gentleman who was, he believed, 
in the Army or the Navy, and who at any 
rate was abroad for a considerable period ; 
this gentleman deposed, that he had been 
intimate with the family of Lord and Lady 
Ellenborough from the time of the marri- 
age up to the month of March 1827: then 
he went abroad, and from March 1827, to 
March 1829, there was no evidence what- 
ever of the terms on which thie parties had 
lived: except some incidental admissions 
of Miss Steele, no one had been brought 
during all that interval, or between March 
1827, and March 1829, to prove what had 
been the conduct of Lord Ellenborough. 
This officer returned in March 1829, and 


jhe is asked—-“ Then, after your return 


to render to his wife, and which a court | 


was bound to exact. In this country the 


faults of a woman were visited with a se- | 
pear to you that they were living on terms 


vere punishment — she was banished for 
one fault from society—but the faults of 
the husband were overlooked. He did not 
say how far that was good or bad; but it 
was not equitable or just, perhaps, that 
the woman should be so treated. He trusted 
that when females were thus exposed to 
what he might call a hostile inquisition, 
they would always find, as they ought to 
find, protectors. It was the business of 
the husband to take care that his wife had 
not access to evil companions, and to pro- 
tect her against moral contagion. 
was the situation of Lord Ellenborough, 
and his conduct in these respects? Lord 
Ellenborough was forty-two years of age 
when he married his lady, a young and 


from the Mediterranean again, were you 


on terms of intimacy with Lord and Lady 


Ellenborough ?—I was. Did it then ap- 
of aflection’—Yes, it did. Did you ob- 
serve any difference from those terms on 
which they were living at the time you left 
England ?—No, I did not.” Yet at this 


very time, continued the hon. Member, 


when this witness described them as living 
affectionately together, it was proved in 
evidence that they did not cohabit. It 
was proved by Miss Steele, that for many 
months before this period, Lord and Lady 


' Ellenborough had not been on good terms. 


What | 


innocent woman, who had never been be- ; 


yond her father’s threshold, and who was, 


There were the outward bearing and ap- 
pearances of affection at the very time 
they did not sleep together. It was a 
mockery to call that evidence to show how 
these parties had lived together. Was 
there no individual of all the noble Lord’s 
acquaintance and friends who could be 
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brought forward to fill up the gap between 
these two periods? Was there nobody to 
show that Lord Ellenborough did not visit 
Brighton, and there pass many months to- 
gether without the company of Lady Ellen- 
borough? Why was not Lord Ellenbo- 
rough allowed to make all that clear, and 
exhibit proofs that Lady Ellenborough had 
no good reason for withdrawing herself 
from his protection? Wanting that evi- 
dence, was he not warranted in entertaining 
a strong suspicion that Lady Ellenborough 
had withdrawn herselffrom some strong and 
efficient reason? Jt appeared by the answer 
of Miss Steele to a question from an hon. 
Member, that it was at the request of Lady 
Ellenborough that she had ceased to cohabit 
with Lord Ellenborough. It was extra- 
ordinary that not one person of Lord 
Ellenborough’s acquaintance, but a soldier, 
who was for some time absent from Eng- 
land, could be brought to prove on what 
terms the two parties lived. If that were 
not a mockery of evidence, he did not 
know what was. The House was bound 
not to pass the Bill without more proof on 
this part of the case; and if it were post- 
poned, it would be possible to get such 
evidence as ought to be produced. It 
was proved, indeed, that Lady Ellen- 
borough had been much neglected, and it 
was most probable that all the subsequent 
faults had been the consequence of that 
neglect. He had already stated, that 
Lady Ellenborough was seventeen years of 
age when she was married, and that Lord 
Ellenborough was advanced in life; he 
had experience, and ought to have warned 
her against the snares which at her tender 
years she was likely, without great atten- 
tion, to fall into. What was his course of 
conduct? Ie trusted her entirely into 
her own keeping. It was said that his 
official duties occupied him very much, 
but was it possible that he should not 
know for three years what company his 
wife kept—that for three years she should 
be daily driving about, and he know 
nothing of her proceedings? It appeared 
that the acts on the part of her Ladyship 
had been noticed; she had been advertised 
that she was doing wrong, and the evil 
had not taken place without warning. 
The mentor, Miss Steele, who had super- 
intended Lady Ellenborough’s education, 
had stated that her Ladyship had been 
guilty of some levities; but when pressed, 
she could recollect none but riding out. 
And what was a young lady to do who 
VOL. XXIII. 
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was neglected—was she to stay at home 
all day, and from one month’s end to 
another? In that there was no indiscre- 
tion. The witness had contradicted her 
own evidence. She had been asked about 
some companions of Lady Ellenborough’s, 
whom she described as very low, and she 
was asked, “Can you state that those in- 
dividuals to whom you objected as im- 
proper, were associates in the house on 
the invitation of Lord Ellenborough or 
Lady Ellenborough ?’—That I do not 
know; they were, of course, introduced by 
Lord Ellenborough, because they were not 
her associates when she was Miss Digby. 
Were the ladies such as were generally 
received in the society in which Lord 
Ellenborough moved ?—They were. What 
objections had you, or why did you think 
their society indiscreet when they moved 
in the society in which Lord and Lady 
Ellenborough were ?—I think it was one 
thing to see a person occasionally, and 
another to be very much in each other's 
society ; and I thought that, by warning 
Lord Ellenborough, he might be more 
cautious, Will you try and recollect what 
warning you gave Lord Ellenborough ?— 
Particularly about some ladies, but | cannot 
mention names.” ‘I'he witness also stated 
that the ladies of Lady Ellenborough’s 

family were dissatisfied with Lord Ellen- 
borough, for having introduced his lady to 
these companions. He would ask, was 
that, on the part of Lord Ellenborough, 
the conduct of a prudent man? He had 
introduced his lady to such dangerous 
society, that her late governess thought it 
necessary to warn him against it. What 
did his Lordship say when he received 
this warning? Did he remove his lady 
out of the way? No; he only laughed 
at it. He did not think the subject worthy 
of any serious attention. Let the House 
recollect that Lord Ellenborough was 
charged with a wife of tender years; that 
he was a man experienced in the world, 
and that he had not only neglected her, 
but introduced her to improper companions 
not known to her before marriage, and the 
House would see, that no care had been 
taken to cherish and protect her character 
and fame. He called on the House to 
pause before they assented to the Bill in 
the absence of all proof as to what the 
conduct of the noble Lord had been. He 
did not know whether he was prepared to 
admit or not, that the case of adultery had 
been made out. There were certain cir- 
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cumstances which would warrant that 
conclusion; but he did not think it was 
made out by the evidence. He thought, 
as far as that went, it failed to prove the 
actual commission of adultery. He dif- 
fered very much in the conclusion he came 
to, from reading the evidence, from many 
persons. There were many things i 
which he thought Lady Ellenborough much 
to blame; but what was the cause? Partly 
it was, that she had been introduced to bad 
company. She often went abroad, and 
was often out in public; she rode out with 
Prince Schwartzenberg ; and if the evi- 
dence could be believed, she was seen by 
the servants riding out with the Prince. 
Would any person, however, say that Lord 
Ellenborough ought not to have known 
these things, and particularly after the 
warning he had received? It was his duty 
to have ascertained, but he seemed to 
have been ignorant of his -lady’s conduct. 
When a notice was given him, did he 
make any inquiries? He did not. His 
Lordship was not blameless; therefore he 
did not come into Court with clean hands, 
and his situation was such that he had no 
right to obtain relicf from the House. 
The evidence that had been submitted 
was the most disjointed and contradictory 
he had ever read. It completely failed, 
too, to prove that those attentions had 
been paid by the husband which were due 
to a wife; and failing to prove that, the 
husband must bear the blame of her in- 
discretions, and be held responsible. He 
would then look at the charge of adultery; 
and first, the charge relating to Wimble- 
don, which was said to have occurred, as 
her Ladyship was going out to dinner, ina 
close carriage with a gentleman. There 
was no other proof than that a lady went 
in a carriage with Prince Schwartzenberg 
to dine at the Countess Antonio’s, at 
Wimbledon, and there was no proof that 
the adultery was there committed. It 
could not be said that adultery was com- 
mitted at Wimbledon; but would anybody 
believe that a lady dressed to go out to 
dinner was then guilty of anything im- 
proper, and that under such circumstances 
adultery took place [A laugh, as if the 
Members were surprised at Mr. Hume's 
simplicity|, There was no proof whatever 
that adultery was then committed. — It 
was proved, perhaps, that Lady Ellen- 
borough had gone to Wimbledon from 
Roehampton; that she had left Roe- 
hampton, and that she had received a 
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letter. But did those circumstances prove 
adultery? She rode out to Highgate and 
other places, and wasthat adultery? No; 
there was an object, however, in bringing 
together all these cumulative proofs, to 
distract the attention from the real facts 
of the case. He disbelieved the conclu- 
sion drawn from the circumstance. Then 
there was the party at Richmond; but 
why were not the waiter and the other 
servants called to prove the conduct of 
Lady Ellenborough ¢ He wouid say, that 
all these circumstances were brought toge- 
ther to mislead the judgment; all the 
trivial and improper pieces of behaviotir 
which could be collected had been brought 
forward, to conceal the real facts of the 
ease. Had Lady Ellenborough appeared 
to defend her character, he feared her 
Counsel would have asked Mr, Freshfield 
some very different questions. At first the 
case was accommodated ; and had there 
not been a settlement made, there would 
have been some recrimination. The whole 
matter would be changed. Ie begged the 
attention of the House to the letter he had 
already referred to, and that satisfied him 
that upon the separation a liberal settle- 
ment had been madeon Lady Ellenborough. 
But for that he believed there would have 
been recrimination on the part of Lady 
Ellenborough’s family [No, no]. There 
was something said of suing. The ques- 
tion was, why did Lady Elilenborough 
withdraw herself from Lord Etlenborough ? 
Ladies were not in the habit of doing that 
without some sufficient and strong reason. 
In this country, in general, females did 
not withdraw themselves from the beds of 
their husbands. It might not be the case 
in that fashionable society of which so 
much had been said, but in general it was 
the practice of the country for wives not 
to go away from their husbands. The 
case might be different among the society 
of the gentry, but in general it was not 
the practice. Like Miss Steele, perhaps, 
he considered many things wrong which in 
fashionable society were overlooked. He 
had disposed of the Wimbledon, and the 
Highgate, and the Richmond cases, and 
what was there more? ‘The lady, it was 
stated, visited Prince Schwartzenberg in 
Harley-street. There was an unwilling 
witness, who reminded him of the Non mi 
ricordo evidence on a memorable occasion, 
who remembered nothing--—who said some- 
thing about a flower and a letter, but 
could not remember at what time of the 
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year itcame, [is evidence was contra- 
dictory, and he thought it was worth 
nothing. Then an individual who had 
seen a lady visit the Prince at 73, Harley- 
street, whom he had never seen but four 
times, and he did not know Lady Ellen- 
borough. There were also the two indivi- 
duals, the butler and the footman, who 
were always up in the drawing-room watch- 
ing, when they ought to have been down 
stairs, and they had seen a lady go to 
Prince Schwartzenberg’s. They said she 
came from Queen Anne-street ; but it had 
been proved that the carriage only stopped 
there three or four times, and generally in 
some other place. But it was remarkable 
that there was a great difference between 
the testimony of these witnesses and that of 
Ann Lewis. She said, that she had seen 
Lady Ellenborough only once, and that 
she then came in Prince Schwartzenberg’s 
cabriolet. This evidence, then, related to 
different persons, and it only proved that 
ladies went to visit Prince Schwartzenberg. 
There was next the servant of Mr. Taylor 
—he said he had seen her go to and fro 
on foot, while the servants said she never 
came on foot. The evidence of the boy 
Carpenter, when attentively considered, 
could not for a moment be supported, as 
bearing out the case, It fell completely 
to the ground, when contrasted with that 
of the coachman. The boy said, that every 
body talked of it. The coachman, on the 
contrary, denied that he ever heard a word 
about it. Carpenter was asked, if Lord 
Ellenborough’s servants talked about it. 
He said, constantly. The coachman was 
asked the same question, and he replied, 
never, Carpenter said, he often told the 
coachman that Prince Schwartzenberg 
rode with Lady Ellenborough. The coach- 
man, on the contrary, denied that he ever 
heard a word on the subject, or that the 
boy ever told him anything about Prince 
Schwartzenberg. The whole of this part 
of the evidence was, in short, so palpably 
contradictory, that no man could place the 
slightest reliance on it. Then they had 
the evidence of one who talked a great 
deal about liveries, and about knowing the 
boy by the facings of his coat. But as 
little dependence could be placed on it as 
upon the transactions detailed by the 
coachman and the groom ; for the liveries 
mighthave been assumed merely to commit 
a fraud, and to elude suspicion. He came 
now to the story of the Brighton affair ; 
and he really must say, that he never re- 
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collected an act of criminal intercourse 
supported by such a clumsy contrivance ; 
and that the whole of the acts, separately 
and together, were incapable of sustaining 
a bill of this kind. What! was it con- 
sistent and natural that a waiter should 
come up to a lady of the rank and station 
of Lady Ellenborough, and say to her in 
the morning, after the detection was said 
to have taken place, “I know what you 
have been about last night;” and that 
Lady Ellenborough should say, “ Pray 
don’t tell of me, and there is, 207. for 
you.” Then, this fellow Walton said, he 
received the money, and that he gave a 
part of it to his fellow-waiter, Hepple. 
Hepple, on the contrary, denied that he 
received any sum for the purpose stated, 
but admitted that he did receive 5/. for 
attendance on Lord Ellenborough’s child, 
which was the usual and customary allow- 
ance; the boy having remained there fora 
number of months. Hepple was then 
asked if he was sure that Walton did not 
at the time he gave it tell him it was to 
hold his tongue; a eircumstance he 
positively denied; and he also denied 
that he had any conversation on the sub- 
ject until long after. Looking, then, at 
these plain and positive contradictions in 
the testimony of all the witnesses, and 
disposing of them, therefore, as of no im- 
portance to the case, it appeared that there 
was not a single individual upon whose 
evidence the Bill was to be supported, ex- 
cept Miss Steele; and upon her evidence, 
even taking it to be strictly correct, he 
would appeal to them to reject the Bill, 
even if they thought that Lord Ellen- 
borough was justified in coming before 
them to claim redress. But what was the 
evidence of Miss Steele? She had been 
the governess of Lady Ellenborough, and 
perceiving the imprudence which charac- 
terised the conduct of both parties, she 
said to Lord Ellenborough, ‘ Your wife is 
young ; I think you allow her to go too 
much out without you. Pray put an end 
to her associating with persons of the cha- 
racter I see around her. I have heard 
they are profligate. Do take care of what 
you are about.” What was Lord Ellen- 
borough’s reply? Why he laughed, as 
much as to say, it answers my purpose, 
let it go on; I know to what it may lead. 
This was the course pursued by Lord 
Ellenborough ; and if adultery were the 
consequence, it was evident that he lent 
himself to it, by that want of due atten- 
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tion which he was in duty and in justice 
bound to afford his young and beautiful 
wife. If such then be the case, in what 
situation was the House placed? It was 
called on to do justice between Lord and 
Lady Ellenborough ; it was also called on 
to do justice to the public. They were to 
look at the case as one in which the morals 
of the public were deeply interested. 
They were sitting in judgment upon the 
case of Lord and Lady Ellenborough : 
they were also sitting there to do an act 
of justice to the whole community ; and 
they were bound to teach all who came 
before them for relief by a Divorce Bill 
this salutary lesson—that unless they came 
there with clean hands—unless they had 
performed the obligations laid on them by 
the marriage contract—unless they had 
watched over their wives with care, and 
afforded them all necessary protection and 
assistance—unless they had guarded them 
against the allurements of society, and 
the attractions of that society which is 
called fashionable, they must not expect 
to be relieved from those bands which their 
own conduct had rendered galling and 
disagreeable to them. The step they were 
about to take was one of the utmost im- 
portance. They were called on to teach 
the higher classes that they were not to be 
allowed to go on in their career of pro- 
Higacy and folly, reckless—for that was 
the word—of consequences. That they 
were not to be allowed to spread the con- 
tamination of their vices amongst all the 
other classes in the country. He was sure 
that if the House pursued the course he 
recommended, and a man and his wife 
should hereafter behave in the manner 
which the evidence exhibited in the pre- 
sent instance, they would at least not pre- 
sume to come to that House, and ask for 
relief from the consequences of their own 
misconduct. It was their duty to stamp 
by their vote their opinion of a case in 
which—although he would not say there 
was collusion, because he was not able to 
prove it, although it strongly approximated 
to collusion—yet in which there was so 
much negligence and want of attention as 
to justify the House in refusing the relief 
which was sought. He repeated now, that 
he wished for further evidence, because, if 
Lord Ellenborough wished to appear before 
them with clean hands, it was necessary 
they should have that evidence. The hon. 
Member had, however, declared that no 
further evidence was to be produced ; and 
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he, therefore, had no alternative left him 
but to give his vote for the rejection of the 
Bill, and thereby teach all fashionable 
society, as well as Lord Ellenborough, that 
if they adopted such a course of proceed- 
ing, they were not to look for a relief of 
that description from Parliament. He 
opposed the Bill, because he owed a duty 
to society; and ‘because it was the only 
course the friends of that Bill had left to 
him. 

Sir Henry Hardinge, Lord Nugent, and 
two or three other Members rose together, 
but, 

Sir Henry Hardinge persevered, and 
began by observing, that under any other 
circumstances he should be happy to allow 
any other member to address the House; 


‘but under the peculiar circumstances of 


the present case, he must beg leave to 
make a few observations on the speech of 
the hon. member for Montrose. He 
thanked that hon. Member for the oppor- 
tunity he had afforded him of replying to 
the charges brought against the conduct 
of his noble friend; but he must, at the 
same time, say, that he never recollected 
to have heard a more clumsy perversion of 
reasoning, or a more exaggerated state-- 
ment of facts; and if he pretended in this 
matter to fulfil a judicial function, he con- 
fessed he had never met with or heard of 
any case in which the evidence had been 
summed up ina more unfair and perverted 
manner. He did not complain of the 
examination of the witnesses. He was 
glad, as far as his noble friend’s character 
was concerned, that the evidence had been 
sifted so much; and that, as the honour 
and happiness of his noble friend were at 
stake, the House would have an opportu- 
nity of fairly deciding on the merits of 
the case. The hon. member for Montrose, 
in his disjointed and inefficient examina- 
tion of the evidence, had dwelt much on 
the prevarications of Lady Ellenborough’s 
groom ; but the House would recollect that 
he was the witness for the guilty party, 
and that he was engaged in their interest. 
Mr. Freshfield had proved that Carpenter 
was exclusively the groom of Lady Ellen- 
borough, and a most unwilling witness ; 
and that the moment the adultery was 
discovered, and the separation took place, 
he was dismissed from Lord Ellenborough’s 
service. All his evidence, therefore, must 
be taken as coming from a person whe was 
an unwilling witness for Lord Ellenborough, 
and only brought forward in order to prove 
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the continual visits to Harley-street. If, 
therefore, prevarications respecting the 
conversation with the coachman were ten 
times worse than they were, it would not 
disprove the fact that he was in the daily 
habit of attending his mistress to Harley- 
street. Then with respect to the evidence 
of Walton and Hepple. If a man were 
so vile as to go toa lady and make the 
demands he had done, he would be rogue 
enough to cheat his partner of his portion 
of the spoil. Did that, however, disprove 
the fact that adultery had been committed ¢ | 
But then look at the evidence of Miss’ 
Steele on this point. The waiters spoke | 
to the commission of the adultery in Octo- 
ber; Lady Ellenborough, Miss Steele says, | 
confessed her guilt with Prince Schwart- | 
zenberg, and disclosed the facts connected | 
with the Brighton affair in May. All, 

therefore, confirmed the fact of the adul- 
tery ; and he was confident that if any 
man, having a sense of what evidence was 
~-although he feared that the hon. mem- 
ber for Montrose had no sense of what 
evidence was—but no man, having such a 
sense, could fail to be satisfied on this 
point. The question was, were they to 
pass the Bill or not? He agreed that if 
Lord Ellenborough had been proved neg- 
Jigent of his duty towards his wife, or to 
have been deficient in the kindness due 
from a husband, he would not be entitled 
to the relief which he prayed. But did 
any part of the evidence show Lord Ellen- 
borough to have been a negligent husband ? 
On the contrary, all the witnesses negatived 
such a supposition. Every witness de- 
posed to the good understanding which 
subsisted between them. At any other time, 
or on any other subject, he should have 
felt extremely reluctant todemand so much 
of the attention of the House; but when 
the character of his noble friend was 
assailed in so unfair and extraordinary a 
manner, and with such exaggerated state- 
ments, he felt bound to attempt to relieve 
it from the effects of the mis-quotations 
and mis-statements of the hon. member for 
Montrose; and he should, therefore, take 
leave to allude to some of the evidence on 
this subject. Mr. Law, brother to Lord 
Ellenborough, states, that they always dis- 
played towards each other the greatest 
possible affection. In page 36 of the 
printed report of the evidence, Miss Steele 
is asked, ‘* After Lord and Lady Ellen- 
borough’s marriage, had you an opportu- 
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often. On what terms did they live ?— 
Very happily, Did you live on such terms 
of intimacy and friendship with them as 
to be enabled to form an opinion upon 
that point?—I passed several days with 
them together.” Again, she is asked, 
“Are you quite sure that Lady Ellen- 
borough never made any complaint to you 
of Lord Ellenborough’s conduct to her ?— 

lam quite certain she never did. After the 
separation which took place between Lord 
and Lady Ellenborough, did Lady Ellen- 
borough ever express “herself in terms of 
gratitude at the conduct of Lord Ellenbo- 
rough towards her?—Often. Are you 
aware that the family of Lady Ellenbo- 
rough expressed themselves satisfied with 
the | manner in which Lord Ellenborough 
had conducted himself on the occasion of 


| the separation ?—-Very much satisfied.” 


Now, after the manner in which this lady 
had given her evidence—a manner which 
impressed every one with the conviction of 
her being thoroughly worthy of belief—it 
might at the same time be observed, that 
she came to the bar of that House from 
the family of Lady Andover, the mother 
of Lady Ellenborough; and he might 
add, that if the House thought it neces- 
sary, every member of that family would 
come down to that House and express 
their opinions of the conduct of Lord 
Ellenborough. What was the evidence of 
Lord Ellenborough’s butler? He was 
asked, ‘“‘ Was the conduct of Lord Ellen- 
borough invariably kind ?—Yes, it was 
invariably kind to Lady Ellenborough. 
Should you say that he was as indulgent 
a husband to Lady Ellenborough as you 
had ever seen in the different families you 
havelived in ?@—As much soor moreso than 
I have ever seen.” The hon. Member 
then referred toa letter addressed by Lady 
Ellenborough to Lord Ellenborough, from 
Brighton, on the 6th or 7th February, in 
which she says, “* Good night, dearest ;” 
and he also referred to the two letters 
written after the separation, in order to 
show the good terms on which Lord and 
Lady Ellenborough lived up to the latest 
moment. He also observed, that he had 
at that moment before him a letter written 
by Lady Digby to Lord Ellenborough, in 
which she expressed her gratitude to him 
for the kind and liberal conduct he had 
displayed towards her daughter. This 
letter, if it was desired, he would read to 
the House [No, xo]. The next point he 
would adyert to was the charge of crimi- 
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nality against Lord Ellenborough, for 
having allowed her Ladyship to associate 


with persons who had been the cause of 


the errors into which she had fallen. Now, 
a more unjust accusation than that could 
not well be made, after reading the evidence. 


Miss Steele, who deposed to that part of 


the case, admitted that her principles were 
considered rather strict, and that her ideas 
might be thought scrupulous. In consi- 
dering that portion of the evidence, they 
ought also to recollect that Miss Steele, 
although a highly respectable and_intelli- 
gent woman, did not move in that class of 
society which enabled her to form a very 
adequate judgment of the manners and 
habits of those persons against whom she 
warned Lord Ellenborough. He would 
ask, however, if this lady had felt it ne- 
cessary to repeat the caution which she 
had given : did she often warn Lord Ellen- 
borough? No, she merely mentioned it 
once; and he would here repeat, that the 
hon. member for Montrose, in alluding to 
that as well as many other parts of the 
case, had perverted the meaning of the 
evidence, and not done justice to his judi- 
cial character. He would read a part of 
the evidence, and the answers, and leave 
the House to draw their own conclusions: 
*“* You spoke of Lord Ellenborough having 
laughed when you gave advice respecting 
Lady Ellenborough’s associates; did you 
understand that laugh to imply scorn for 
such proper advice, or unlimited confidence 
in Lady Ellenborough ?—Unlimited con- 
fidence in Lady Ellenborough, certainly.” 
He mentioned this to show, that if Lord 
Ellenborough laughed, there was no bad 
animus in such an expression. The lady 
was then asked, “ You have stated that 
you knew Lord Ellenborough disapproved 
of Lady Ellenborough visiting certain in- 
dividuals; how did you know that; had 
you any conversation with Lord Ellen- 
borough on that subject?—I had ; but 
Lady Ellenborough herself told me that 
Lord Ellenborough had repeatedly begged 
her not to do it. Was it from Lord or 
Lady Ellenborough you knew that ?— 
From both. Was that subsequent to the 
autumn of 1828?—Yes. Can you state 
on what occasion Lord Ellenborough ex- 
pressed that to you ?—It was in the month 
of July. July, in what year ?—1829, 
That was after the separation?—It was 
after the separation.” This proved that 
Lord Ellenborough did disapprove of the 
associates of Lady Ellenborough, and that 
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the continuance of theconnection, although 
made acharge against Lord Ellenborough, 
was not attributable to any of those bad 
motives which the insinuations of the hon. 
member for Montrose had endeavoured to 
put upon it. The next charge was, that 
Lord Ellenborough was not ignorant of 
the misconduct of his wife, because it was 
a matter of public notoriety. He appre- 
hended, however, that this notoriety was 
confined to a very particular circle ; and 
that even up to the very time of the sepa- 
ration on account of the adultery, he did 
not know of the intimacy of Lady Ellen- 
borough with Prince Schwartzenberg. He 
might call full half a dozen of the Mem- 
bers of that House to prove that the Prince 
and Lady Ellenborough did not seem to 
know each other when Lord Ellenborough 
was in company; and although the coach- 
man declared that Prince Schwartrenberg 
frequently handed her to her carriage at 
the opera, and other places, yet he never 
did so when Lord Ellenborough was pre- 
sent. Lord Ellenborough had no caution 
—he was too confiding—too unsuspicious 
—his sense of honour was too high to in- 
duce him to doubt the purity of the con- 
duct of his wife. He was satisfied that 
her principles would preserve her from 
error, and he did not conceive it neces- 
sary to inquire into the nature of every 
engagement she formed during the day, 
or be a spy on his wife’s conduct. If 
he had heard any reports unfavourable 
to his wife’s character, he would undoubt- 
edly have iaquired into them. But was it 
surprising that he had not heard any, when 
Miss Steele, who had Lady Ellenborough’s 
character so much at heart, and had warned 
Lord Ellenborough against some of her 
associates, was not aware of the intimacy 
existing between her and Prince Schwartz- 
enberg? Great pains had been taken to 
show that Lord Ellenborough was aware 
of his wife’s intimacy with Prince 
Schwartzenberg, but he referred to the 
evidence of Thomas Kane, who stated that 
the Prince had never been in his Lord- 
ship’s house. [The gallant Officer again 
referred to the evidence of Miss Steele to 
prove her ignorance of intimacy existing 
between Lady Ellenborough and the Prince 
previous to her separation from her hus- 
band.] Here was a woman, the gallant 
Officer continued, of great respectability 
and virtue, who had educated Lady Ellen- 
borough, ignorant of her connexion with 
Prince Schwartzenberg; and, as the hus- 
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band was always the last person to hear 
of his wrongs, was it not natural to infer 
that Lord Ellenborough was also unac- 
quainted with that guilty intimacy? The 
hon. member for Aberdeen had touched 
on a point, to which he confessed he did 
not attach much importance; but as the 
hon. Member had introduced it, he would 
only observe, that the non-cohabitation of 
Lord Ellenborough with his wife (if a proof 
of want of affection between the partics) 
only extended, according to the evidence, 

to a period of three or four months at the 
most. The House would recollect that it 
was not in the habit of examining into 
these points, before passing bils of the 
present description. It would be remem- 
bered that Mr. Cazalet applied last year 
for a bill of divorce. He had been absent 
in India, and while he was away his wife 
had been guilty of adultery. He did not 
cohabit with his wife for one year after his 
return, she managing to give him excuses, 
which were so satisfactory as gave no rea- 
son to suspect her of guilt; at length a 
female friend of the lady expostulated with 
her on the impropriety of not cohabiting 
with her husband, and the guilty woman, 
by far the more decent of the two, replied, 
“It istoo unnatural; I cannot doit; [am 
guilty. I will not add any thing more to 
my guilt.” The Honse passed that bill of 
divorce, and would the House not pass 
the present one, because non-cohabitation 
had existed for three months? The doc- 
trine was so monstrous, that it only re- 
quired the hon. Member to broach it, in 
order to have it scouted out of the House 
with all the contempt it deserved. It was 
plain that Lord Ellenborough was the dupe 
of the art of a guilty woman; yet he was 
disposed to speak of the lady with all pos- 
sible respect consistently with his duty to 
Lord Ellenborough. He must explain 
why he stood forward as the vindicator of 
the conduct of Lord Ellenborough, who 
had been so unjustly and unfairly attacked. 
The reason of his doing so was, because 
he was connected with Lord Ellenborough 
by a former marriage. He had known 
that noble Lord for fifteen years, and on 
every occasion he had found him to be a 
man of honour and integrity, and possessed 
of a kind heart. If it had been thought 
necessary to make any ostentatious dis- 
play of his Lordship’s merit, he should 
have insisted on being examined himself 
at the Bar of that House on oath, if the 
forms of Parliament would have allowed 
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it, as to Lord Ellenborough’s conduct to 
his former wife. That conduct had been 
such as to secure the esteem of Lord 
Londonderry’s family ; and he could say, 
from his own knowledge, having lived two 
or three months with Lord Ellenborough, 
that a more exemplary, kind, and indul- 
gent husband never breathed. He could 
state another fact (though he was almost 
ashamed to occupy the time of the House 
on the subject) to vindicate his Lordship 
from such false imputations as had been 
cast upon him, Up to the time of his 
Lordship’s marriage with Miss Digby, he 
continued to be respected and esteemed by 
the whole of Lord Londonderry’s family ; 
and the Dowager Marchioness of London- 
derry wrote a letter to Lady Andover, 
though not acquainted with her, congratu- 
lating her on the marriage her daughter 
was about to enter into, because Lord 
Ellenborough had been for five years a 
most exemplary and excellent husband to 
a daughter of hers. These were facts 
which ought to neutralize any of the objec- 
tions of the hon. member tor Aberdeen, 
some of whose morality and decency was 
s6 very coarse, that he wondered where 
the hon. Member could have picked it up. 
When English women were to be de- 
scribed as never refusing the attentions of 
their husbands—attentions such as de- 
cency would not allow him to mention— 
he never could allow such a description to 
be a just one. The hon. member for 
Breconshire, who was also connected by 
marriage with Lord Ellenborough, could 
speak as to the terms of affection in which 
his Lordship and his wife lived together. 
From 1824 to March, 1829, he was in the 
habit of visiting Lord Ellenborough at 
Roehampton, and he could only repeat, 
that his Lordship’s behaviour was that of 
a most affectionate and indulgent husband. 
If these were facts, and he was ready to 
maintain that they were, he was fully borne 
out in saying, that Lord Ellenborough had. 
been assailed, calumniated, and vilified in 
a more shameful manner than any man 
had ever been who was unfortunately com- 
pelled to come before that House on such 
an errand. It was obviously easy for a 
man who was immersed in public business 
to become the dupe of an artful and 
cunning man, and to have, as in this case, 
his wife allured from her home to the arms 
of a seducer. It was not in the power of 
a husband so situated, let his vigilance be 
ever so great, to prevent the possibility of 
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such an occurrence. But this he would 
say for himself, that he would prefer the 
misfortune of being a dupe of that descrip- 
tion to the disgrace of being a spy. But 
it was said there had been connivance on 
the part of Lord Ellenborough. If it were 
possible to suppose that a man of rank, of 
station, of virtue, and of character, could 
so far demean himself as to lead the way, 
and act the pander to the dishonour of 
his wife, the mother of his only child, then 
indeed they might give credit to this foul 
assertion, and afford their sanction to a 
suspicion so monstrous and so contra- 
dictory to the whole tenour of that noble 
Lord’s life. Lord Ellenborough had 
been before the public now for a period 
of twenty years, and there was not 
a single ungentlemanly or ungenerous act 
of his public conduct during that time 
which argued on his part a want of in- 
tegrity, of honour, or of principle. He 
had been for that time upon the stage of 
public life, and he would triumphantly ask, 
was there a single act of his which coun- 
tenanced so base a suspicion,—so foul and 
so false an accusation? No, his conduct 
had been quite the reverse, and there had 
been nothing whatever in any part of it to 
give countenance in the slightest degree 
to this monstrous lie, which he (Sir H. 
Hardinge) threw back with the scorn it 
deserved upon its discreditable authors. 
But it was said that there was collu- 
sion between the parties in this case, 
because Lady Ellenborough confessed 
her guilt; and because, in doing so, she 
did not wish to inflict still greater wrong 
upon her injured husband, by attempting 
to prevent his obtaining this divorce. Was 
it collusion on the part of a wife who had 
thus wronged her husband, to feel sorrow 
after she had done so—a sorrow which 
there was every reason to suppose this un- 
fortunate lady did feel, and actuated by 
that feeling to abstain from taking any 
steps to prevent her husband from obtain- 
ing that release which was now sought 
for? Could.that be denominated collu- 
sion? Could it be said to be a proof of 
collusion on the part of that brave and 
gallant officer, Admiral Digby, if he, feel- 
ing that Lord Ellenborough had acted 
kindly and honourably towards his daugh- 
ter, should abstain from offering any op- 
position to his getting a divorce? Was it 
not, on the contrary, more the part of an 
heuourable and high-minded man, under 
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justice to Lord Ellenborough than to seek 
to impede him from obtainmg that relief 
and redress which he now sought? But 
they had been told that Lord Ellenborough 
should have looked more narrowly after 
his wife. Were they to be told that in 
Great Britain a husband should be a spy 
upon the actions of his wife? He saw 
many hon. Members around him who, 
during the Session of Parliament, were 
frequently obliged to be absent from their 
homes from eleven o’clock in the day until 
past twelve o’clock at night. How could 
aman, under such circumstances, main- 
tain a close and continued observation on 
all his wife’s actions and conduct through- 
out the day? How was it possible for 
any hon. Member, who had to attend to 
the committees and to the business of that 
House, to maintain that incessant watch 
upon his wife which the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen had spoken of as indispens- 
ably necessary on the part of a hus- 
band? This he would say, that the hon. 
member for Aberdeen was the last man 
in that House who should have spoken 
of the necessity of such continual observa- 
tion, for his own absence from home was 
perhaps more constant than that of any 
hon. Gentleman present. Suppose a hus- 
band a lawyer, a physician, or a military 
man, and that his wife should avail herself 
of the opportunities which his necessary 
attention to his professional duties should 
afford her to bring disgrace upon herself 
and dishonour upon him, was he on that 
account to be debarred from that relief 
which Lord Ellenborough sought in the 
present instance? Although the most 
satisfactory evidence should be given of 
her criminality, was he to be deprived of 
all redress because it had not been in his 
power to prevent it? A doctrine so mon- 
strous and so unjust only required to be 
shown up to the House to be scouted as 
it deserved. The hon. member for Aber- 
deen might consider that jealousy on the 
part of the husband was a proper kind of 
vigilance to be exercised by him in refer- 
ence to the actions and conduct of his 
wife; but for himself he would confess 
that he entertained no such sentiments. 
He trusted that such sentiments would 
never gain ground in this country. What 
would be the result if they should be 
eternally employed in looking after their 
wives, and if their almost sole occupation 
should be a silent and jealous watching 
of their actions and conduct? The result 
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would be to pervert English society in the 
highest degree, and to convert an English 
family into a Turkish harem. He would 
declare that he would never be a party to 
such principles,—he never would be the 
advocate of such prying watchfulness and 
jealous caution on the part of an English 
gentleman towards his wife. The proper 
way for an English gentleman to act to- 
wards his wife, was to treat her with con- 
fidence and affection, and with a just re- 
liance upon her innocence and virtue. 
That was the way in which he should act 
—that was the caution which an English 
gentleman should exercise towards a vir- 
tuous English wife ; and if it were proved 
that he had acted so, and that she should 
fall, the House would not surely refuse 
him relief upon that account? It was 
true, that he (Sir H. Hardinge) felt strongly 
on this subject—he felt strongly and 
warmly for an honourable man, left in an 
unprotected state, and assailed in the most 
dreadful manner. If he never stood in the 
relation in which he did stand towards 
Lord Ellenborough, he should have felt as 
strongly for a man who had been so un- 
justly assailed, and in such an unprece- 
dented manner, particularly out of doors. 
It was not for him, upon this occasion, to 
grapple with the vile and unfounded impu- 
tations which had been cast upon the noble 
Lord, or to attempt to remove or dispel all 
the shameful reports which had been so 
industriously circulated against him. He 
should but disgust the House by entering 
into a refutation of such groundless 
charges ; but he would ask hon. Members, 
was there a single act in the whole public 
life of the noble Lord, for the last twenty 
years, to countenance or support the 
charges that had been brought against 
him? Evidence had been produc ed to 
prove that adultery had been committed 
by this unfortunate lady,—an adultery 
with Prince Schwartzenberg; evidence 
had been adduced to disprove the charge 
of neglect on the part of Lord Ellenborough 
towards his wife, and to show that he had 
been, on the contrary, a kind, considerate, 
and attentive husband; and he was sure 
that hon. Members, laying aside every 
thing like personal or political feeling, 
would now decide judicially upon this 
case, with justice and impartiality, and 
afford to Lord Ellenborough that relief 
to which he was so fairly entitled. In con- 
clusion he would only say, if in defending 
that noble Lord he had shewn any un- 
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becoming warmth, he should be willing to 
atone for it to the House. 

Dr.Phillimore said, he trusted the House 
would bear with him, while he endeavour- 
ed, as shortly as he could, to express the 
opinions which he entertained upon this 
case, and in reference to this particular 
subject. His hon. and gallant friend who 
had just addressed the House had called 
upon them to consider this case in their 
judicial capacity, and he had _ entreated 
hon. Members to divest themselves of all 
political and party feeling in pronouncing 
judgment upon it. He could assure his 
hon. and gallant friend, that from the 
commencement of this investigation he 
considered it strictly in his judicial capa- 
city, and that he had given to the case, as 
it proceeded, all the attention which it 
was in his power to bestow upon it. 
Since he had had the honour of a seat in that 
House, there had been a variety of cases 
of this description accidentally discussed 
there, but as it had so happened that he 
had been employed in the courts below, 
either for one party or the other in those 
cases, he had uniformly abstained from 
offering an opinion either on the one side 
or the other, when the case came under 
the consideration of the House. But in 
this case, he had not been employed 
either by one party or the other, and he 
approached the consideration of it, and 
the circumstances attached to it, with a 
mind divested of every species of bias or 
preconceived impressions, In the course 
of the discussions upon this case, a com- 
plaint had been made, and it had been 
reiterated this evening by the gallant offi- 
cer opposite, that an unprecedented course 
had been adopted with respect to this 
Bill. Now, he would confess, looking at 
the manner in which this measure had 
been conducted, that it had been such as 
to justify what might be considered a de- 
vious, but which was certainly a constitu- 
tional, course on the part of the House in 
respect to the Bill. It was to be observ- 
ed, in the first instance, that in the pro- 
ceedings which took place in the courts be- 
low, there had been no cross examination of 
any witnesses, It was further observable, 
that no proceedings had been taken in this 
case in a Court of Common Law; no ver- 
dict had been obtained ; and these were cir- 
cumstances which appeared to him such as 
called upon the House to exercise more than 
usual caution and vigilance in passing this 
Bill, Other circumstances also had oc- 
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curred in the progress of this Bill that 
were calculated to excite the vigilant at- 
tention of this House. A general impres- 


sion had gone forth, that the House of 


Lords had not done its duty in the ex- 
amination of the witnesses produced in 
this case. Whether that impression were 
correct or not, it increased the obligation 
upon that House to do its duty, and in 
the discharge of it to exercise addition- 
al caution and circumspection. There 
was another circumstance—namely, that 
there had been no counsel employed for 
the party accused ; and it was well known 
that in every court of justice under such 
circumstances, the court, let it be what 
court it might be, was entitled to give the 
most indulgent consideration and the most 
favourable construction to the conduct 
and acts of an undefended party who was 
proceeded against. The hon. member for 
Aberdeen had spoken of the important 
obligations of the marriage contract. It 
was undoubtedly a most important en- 
gagement—the most important one, in- 
deed, which one individual could con- 
tract with another; and the maintenance 
of which was not of more importance to 
the contracting parties themselves, and to 
the issue of the marriage, than it was to 
the general interests of society, the happi- 
ness and moral order of which was so 
deeply involved in it. Now, in viewing this 
question, in reference to the sacred nature 
of the marriage coutract, there were pub- 
lic considerations which attached to a bill 
of this sort that were well worthy of 
regard and attention. He should in- 
quire, in the first instance, how was it 
that this case stood? By the decree of 
the Ecclesiastical Court, Lord Ellen- 
borough had been relieved from all obliga- 
tion of cohabiting with his wife, and from 
all possibility of having a spurious issue. 
Having been relieved from so much by 
the ordinary course of law, this Bill was 
introduced ; it was a Bill of Pains and Pe- 
nalties against Lady Ellenborough; the 
object of it was, to enable Lord Ellenbo- 
rough to marry again. Now the question 
was, how was marriage viewed by the law 
of theland? Marriage was looked upon by 
the law of this country as an indissolu- 
ble contract; and though great indivi- 
dual hardships might, in particular in- 
stances, arise from viewing it in that 
light, he believed that experience showed 
that the happiness of the married life 
was best promoted by considering mar- 
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riage, generally speaking, as an indissolu- 
ble contract. There was only one case in 
which the law considered it proper to al- 
low the dissolution of the marriage con- 
tract, and that was where one of the par- 
ties had been guilty of adultery. Now, in 
order to effect that, the practice was, to 
legislate for each particular case, and by a 
specific Act of Parliament to release the 
individual so circumstanced from the bond 
of matrimony. ‘The practice of passing 
Divorce bills was not of ancient date. The 
first case in which the House exercised 


this power, if that of the Marquis of 


Northampton is excepted, which rested on 
other grounds was in the year 1669, on the 
application of Lord Roos, who was after- 
wards Earl, and he believed Duke of Rut- 
land. Jn mentioning that celebrated case, 
Bishop Burnett makes the following re- 
marks :— This matter had lain asleep 
above 100 years (the allowing of a second 
marriage after a divorce for adultery), till 
the present Duke of Rutland (then Lord 
Roos) moved for the like liberty. At that 
time a sceptical and libertine spirit pre- 
vailed, so that some began to treat mar- 
riage only as a civil contract, in which the 
Parliament was at full liberty to make 
what laws thev pleased ; and part of King 
Charles’s courtiers applauded this, hoping 
by this doctrine that the King might be 
divorced from the Queen.” It appeared, 
then, according to Burnett, that the prin- 
pal reason why this doctrine was then 
favourably received in Parliament, and 
why it was applauded at court was, be- 
cause it was supposed that it would enable 
King Charles 2nd to obtain a divorce from 
his wife. ‘This question, as to Lord Roos’s 
marriage, was discussed at great length; 
the discussions upon it lasted for several 
years ; King Charles himself attended in 
person at these debates in the House, and 
the bill for the dissolution of the marriage 
was finally carried by only a small majori- 
ty. The next case which occurred led to 
great discussions at the Bar of the House ; 


he alluded to the case of the Duke of 


Noriolk. The Duke of Norfolk applied 
for a divorce in 1692, but failed in his ap- 
plication. In 1700 he again renewed his 
application, and after great discussions at 
the Bar of this House, he succeeded in 
obtaining the divorce which he sought. 
In the course of those discussions, Sir 
Thomas Powis, who was leading counsel 
for the Duchess of Norfolk, said, that for 
600 years there had been but four or five 
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divorces, and the junior counsel who fol- 
lowed him on the same side, corrected 
that statement, properly as he believed, by 
stating that there had been in the 600 
preceding years only three cases in which 
the House had granted divorces. Now, 
from the time when the bill was passed 
to enable Lord Roos to marry again, up 
to the year 1800, constituting a period of 
upwards of 130 years, there had been 
only 132 divorces by Act of Parliament, 
whereof eight had occurred in the first 
forty-five years of that period, fifty in the 
next sixty years, and seventy-four in the 
last twenty-five years of that period. 
From 1820 till 1830, in the short period of 
only ten years, there had occurred ‘twenty- 
six cases of divorce; that showed a great 
increase in the frequency of those cases 
in latter years. Indeed, it was impossible 
for any persons who attended in the 
House of Lords, on occasions when such 
bills were passed, not to observe that they 
were generally passed with the connivance 
and collusion of both parties, and with the 
production of scarcely any evidence in 
their support. Both the Canon law and 
the Roman law were opposed to any spe- 
cles of understanding between the parties, 
and any suspicion of connivance imposed 
on Parliament the sclemn duty of closely 
watching ‘all Divorce bills in their pro- 
gress. Even the Judges in the Courts 
below were continually baffled in cases of 
this kind. He found, that in reference to 
the frequent passing of bills of this kind, 
Lord Grenville—no mean authority, by the 
way, on a question either of morality or 
law—expressed himself in the following 
terms thirty years ago,—namely, in the 
year 1800 :—‘‘ He had long been sen- 
sible of these truths, nor had he ever 
been present when a Divorce bill was pas- 
sed, that he did not think the House dis- 
graced and degraded.”* There was a 
circumstance connected with the passing 
of these kinds of bills through the House 
of Lords, which merited observation. 
There was a Standing Order of the House 
of Lords, that every Divorce bill should 
contain a clause that the adulteress should 
never marry the adulterer; but whenever 
bills of this description were introduced, 
this Standing Order was suspended with 
regard to each bill. The bill contained 
the clause it was true, when it was intro- 
duced, but it was invariably struck out in 
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the committee. In fact, the whole system 
of granting divorces required revision. 
Into that subject, however, he would not 
then enter, he would confine himself to the 
case before the House; and the question 
the House had to decide was, whether or 
not there was in this case any thing pecu- 
liar to disentitle the individual seeking 
relief to the indulgence which was usually 
extended by the House to parties under 
similar circumstances? ‘There were two 
pointsto be considered here. It had been 
admitted by the learned counsel who 
opened the case, and by the gallant officer 
who had just addressed the House, that a 
double obligation was imposed upon Lord 
Ellenborough, and that he should, in the 
first place, show beyond the power of con- 
tradiction, or legal doubt, that his wife 
had been guilty of adultery. In the 
second place he was bound to show not 
only that he had not been guilty of adul- 
tery himself, but that he had not been 
guilty of connivance with regard to the 
crime of. his wife, and that he had not 
been guilty of such neglect towards his 
wife as might cause her to abandon him. 
What was the doctrine laid down by the 
text Jaw upon this point? It was this: 
—€ Judex adulteriz ante oculos habere 
debet et inquirere an maritus pudice vi- 
vens, mulicri quoque bonus mores colendi 
auctor fuerit. Periniquum enim videtur 
esse ut pudicitiam vir ab uxore exigat 
quam ipse non exhibcat.” Such was the 
doctrine of the text law. As to the evi- 
dence to the adultery in this case, he 
must say, that the conviction on his: mind 
was, that the evidence which had been 
produced as to that point was complete, 
and that the fact of the commission of 
adultery had been fully made out. It 
was true, that the testimony of some of the 
witnesses from Brighton was rather of a 
doubtful character; but then the evi- 
dence as to the constant visits of this un- 
fortunate lady to Harley-street and Holles- 
street was conclusive; she went there in her 
own carriage, attended by her own servant, 
and there was as complete a chain of evi- 
dence as any court would require to esta- 
blish the fact of the commission of adulte- 
ry. The proof of that fact, if it merely 
depended upon the evidence of the two 
waiters at Brighton, might be considered 
doubtful, but they had corroborating 
proofs in Lady Ellenborough’s visit to 
Brighton at that period,—in the precipi- 
tate haste with which Prince Schwartzens 
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berg went down there, and in the letter 
which Lady Ellenborough wrote from 
thence about the same time; and a fur- 
ther proof was afforded in the confession 
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in the following terms :-—“ It is not, how- 
ever, to be considered as a matter perfectly 
light in the behaviour of a complaining 


husband, that he has withdrawn himself 


made by Lady Ellenborcugh to her gover- | (with cause or without cause) from the dis- 
ness, Miss Steele. He was ready to ad- | charge of duties that belong to the very 
mit, that evidence which arises from con- | institution of marriage; and if he has 
fession was not a species of evidence which | done so, he ought to feel less surprise if 
would be received in the Courts below, | theconsequences of human infirmity should 
unless upon certain conditions, and liable | ensue. I have to observe also, that his 
to great distrust, Lord Stowell had laid , marital conduct is in the present instance 
down the law upon that point in the fol- | in the highest degree inofficious. A hus- 
lowing words, in the case of “ Williams | band is expected by law to pay a due at- 
against Williams.” i 





That learned Judge | tention to the behaviour of his wife, and 
said in one of those admirable judgments, | to give her the benefit of some superin- 
which had established for him so great a | tendence where she is placed in a danger- 
reputation, “ ‘The Court, however, must | ous situation.” And in speaking of the 
remember, that confession is a species of | conduct of the party, after laying down 
evidence which, though not inadmissible, | this general maxim, the learned Judge said, 
is liable to great distrust. There is a ca- | ‘ At any rate, there was a want of that 
non particularly pointed against it, which | delicate sensibility—of that prudent atten- 
says, ‘ Nec partium confessioni fides ha- tion—of that honest caution—which be- 
beatur ;’ and though it is evidence which | long to the character of a husband.” 
is not absolutely excluded, but is received This, the House would remember, was said 
in conjunction with other circumstances, | in a case in which the judge refused the 
yet it is on all occasions to be most accu- | divorce prayed for, That same wise au- 
rately weighed.” Though such evidence | thority delivered his opinion on the same 
in a Court below might not therefore | subject in the discussion which took place 
weigh much, yet, when produced, in con- | in this House upon the Adultery Preven- 
junction with the other evidence which | tion Bill,—a Bill which, after it had been 
had been given, it led him to the judicial | carried in the House of Lords, was lost in 





conclusion that the act of adultery had 
been committed, as far as legal proof could 
be obtained of the fact, in Harley-street, 


in Holles-strect, and at Brighton. But | 


then came the remaining question ; and 
to that he would address himself, as he 
hoped all who heard him would do, with 
the most sincere disposition to arrive at a 
just conclusion, That question was, had 
the conduct of the husband been such as 
to justify Parliament in granting to him a 
privilege not to be obtained in the ordinary 
course of law by the subjects of this 
realm. The right hon. and gallant officer 
opposite had said, that a husband should 
not act the part of a spy upon his wife. 
What was the rule which was laid down 
by the law of the land in reference to the 
duty of the husband with regard to watch- 
ing over the conduct of his wife? He 
should here again state the law upon this 
subject in the language of Lord Stowell, 
in an eloquent judgment which that noble 
and learned Lord delivered many years ago, 
in the case of ‘* Foster against Foster.” In 
that case, Lord Stowell refused the divorce 
which was asked for, and he laid down the 
law with regard to the duty of a husband 


j this House. He was not able to give a 
_ statement of the opinion delivered by that 
| learned Lord upon that occasion like those 
which he had already read from reports 
which had been revised by his Lordship 
himself, and which of course were possess- 
ed of additional weight and authority on 
that account. The statement of the learn- 
ed Lord’s opinion on that occasion he 
found in the ordinary accounts which were 
published of the proceedings that took 
place in that House. The report stated 
that Sir William Seott said,—‘* He was, 
however, disposed to think that the law in 
this country was placed on a footing the 
best consistent with the general safety. 
He meant, so far that the legislature 
should keep the matter of divorce in its 
own hands rather than leave it to the sub- 
ordinate courts. By the existing practice 
of the legislature, it was requisite, to en- 
title a husband to a divorce, not only to 
give proofs of the misconduct of the wife, 
but at the same time of his own good con- 
duct. It was evident there might be 
shades of difference as to the conduct of 
the husband, so as to render the decision 





of the legislature a matter of discretion, 
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which did not safely belong, and could 
not strictly be intrusted, to a Court of 
Justice, where decisions were to be guided 


by strict rules of evidence and matters of 


fact.” It was evident from this, that the 
opinion of Lord Stowell was, that in a 
Court of Law a husband was bound to 
give proof that he had afforded to his wife 
“‘ the benefit of some superintendence when 
she is placed in a dangerous situation,” 
and that the legislature might exercise a 
discretion respecting these points, that 


could not be safely intrusted to a Court of 


Law. Could any one doubt, indeed, after 
hearing these passages, that it was Lord 
Stowell’s opinion, speaking in his judicial 
character, that by the matrimonial law of 
this country, there was an obligation, aris- 
ing from the very nature of the contract, on 
the husband to pay attention to the conduct 
of his wife, and afford her advice and adino- 
nition when placed in a dangerous situation; 
when exposed to temptation, and the snares 
that were laid in the way of unrestrained 
indulgence in fashionable dissipation ? 
Was it not clear, too, that it was Lord 
Stowell’s opinion, when speaking as a law- 
maker, that the legislature had greater 
latitude in examining witnesses, and less 
strict rules for conducting the examination, 
than could be safely confided to any court 
of law; for he made this an argument in 
favour of the system adopted by the legis- 
lature in passing Divorce bills; and was 
it not evident that the House was, in his 
opinion, bound to have ample proof that 
the conduct of the husband had been in 
all things correct ? 

Sir H. Hardinge was understood to say 
across the Table, that the cases referred to 
were very different from the one before the 
House. 

Dr. Phillimore said, the gallant Offi- 
cer had misunderstood his object ; he had 
not referred to any case as being one simi- 
lar in its facts to the present case; but 
he had quoted opinions on cases merely 
for the purpose of illustrating the gencral 
principle of law which was applicable to 
all cases of this description. The hon. 
member for Aberdeen had said, that in the 
Courts below, in which he (Dr. Phillimore) 
had the honour to practise, no attention 
was paid to the conduct of the husband 
in cases of this kind. The facts to which 
he had just referred afforded, however, a 
complete refutation of that statement. 
He would then proceed to advert to the 
evidence which had been adduced, as to 
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the conduct of Lord Ellenborough. Mr. 
Law had certainly given his evidence with 
fairness, and he had borne testimony to 
the connubial happiness which appeared 
to exist between Lord Ellenborough and 
his lady. But during the most important 
period of these transactions — namely, 
from 1827 to 1829, he never saw them 
as he was out of the country, and could 
say nothing of the conduct of the parties 
for a period of nearly two years before 
the time that this unfortunate Lady be- 
came pregnant of a child by Prince 
Schwartzenberg. The evidence certainly 
did not go far to show a superintendence 
of his lady’s conduct on the part of Lord 
Ellenborough. The whole question ap- 
peared to “turn upon the confession of 
Lady Ellenborough to her governess, Miss 
Stecle. That witness was stated to be 
a person of respectability, and of cha- 
racter. She certainly seemed to be an 
exceedingly clever, self-possessed, and 
adroit person, and if she had been be- 
fore a jury, where a counsel could cross- 
examine her, and press her for answers, 
undoubtedly more evidence would have 
been elicited from her upon this subject. 
The case here was this—the noble Lord 
had married a young lady of the age of 
seventeen, who was declared by her go- 
verness to be a person ‘‘remarkably reckless 
of consequences.” The obligation,*there- 
fore, upon Lord Ellenborough, to super- 
intend her conduct, was considerably in- 
creased, when her disposition and the 
difference between their ages were taken 
into account. When this witness was 
pressed as to the caution which she gave 
Lord Ellenborough with regard to the im- 
proper society to which she conceived Lady 
Ellenborough had been introduced, it was 
impossible not to see that she had given him 
such a caution, and that she had brought 
distinctly under his observation the fact 
that his lady was living in society that 
might be dangerous to her, and to which 
she had not been accustomed in her father’s 
house. This warning, therefore, it was 
quite plain had been given by this witness 
to Lord Ellenborough long before the sepa- 
ration between him and his lady took’ 
place. Again, there was a circumstance 
which could not pass observation,—he 
alluded to the absence of sexual inter- 
course between these parties, as proved by 
the evidence of this witness, Miss Steele. 
She stated she had been informed by Lady 
Ellenborough, that there had been no 
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such intercourse for several months, and 
he thought it but fair to assume that 
it had existed for a much longer period. 
In the month of June, Lady Ellenborough 
stated to her that the child with which 
she was then obviously pregnant, was 
Prince Schwartzenberg’s. It was plain, 
then, from that statement that she could 
not have had sexual intercourse with her 
husband for a long period antecedent to 
that time. The witness said, ‘ several 
months ;” but that might mean six months 
as well as three. The question, with her 
answer on this point, was as follows :— 
“* You were understood to say that Lady 
Ellenborough gave asa reason why the 
child could not be Lord Ellenborough’s, 
her not sleeping with him; have you never 


stated, that she gave as a reason, that she | 


had not for several months slept with Lord 
Ellenborough ?—Since the month of Fe- 
bruary, March, or April, but I cannot say 
which.” Now this was another circum- 
stance which increased the obligation on 
the part of the husband to look after the 
conduct of his wife. Here was a young 
and beautiful woman of two or three-and- 
twenty, separated from her husband’s bed 
for five or six months, and that at her own 
request. In any Court of Justice that cir- 
cumstance would be considered one which 
ought to have excited great alarm, and in- 
creased the vigilance and attention on the 
partof the husband. At this time, too, the 
intrigue between Lady Ellenborough and 
Prince Schwartzenberg was carried on with 
considerable publicity. During the whole 
period it appeared that this unfortunate 
lady was in the habit of going daily to a 
house in Harley-street, and afterwards in 
Holles-street; that she went there in her 
own carriage, and with her own servant, 
and that she was in the habit of undressing 
and going to bed there in the middle of the 
day with her paramour. ‘The coachman, 
in his evidence, acknowledged that he fre- 
quently “ saw Prince Schwartzenberg at- 
tending her Ladyship coming out of plays or 
operas, balls or parties, in the evening.” 
And yet the witnesses who deposed to these 
facts stated, that Lord Ellenborough knew 
“nothing about them at the time. Now he 
did not so much complain of the evidence 
which had been produced as to Lord Ellen- 
borough’s conduct, as of the absence of 
other evidence, which ought to have been 
brought forward, to prove the attention and 
care of his conduct towards his lady. Why 
were not persons moving in.a respectable 
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station of life, and intimate with the family, 
brought forward to give evidence as to the 
exercise of a proper vigilance on the part 
of the husband with regard to his wife’s con- 
duct? It was with the deepest pain and 
anxiety that he had approached the consi- 
deration of this part of the subject; in doing 


every possible bias. In truth, he could 
have no bias whatever on the subject ;_ but 
feeling as he did, and as the habits of his 
profession naturally induced him to feel, 
he could not allow the measure to pass 
without the expression of his opinion, He 
had made the most strict investigation into 
facts, as they had been stated in the evi- 
dence, and he found himself unable to 
; account for the fact, how Lord Ellenbo- 
rough alone could have remained ignorant 
| of the transactions of this description, 
which had been going on for upwards of 
a year, and which seemed to be known to 
every one but to him, he living, as_ it 
| were, a great part of that time out of co- 
| habitation with his lady. To such a 
| case as that, he could not avoid applying 
| the lines of the great satirist of antiquity— 
- “ Dum res 
Nota urbi, et populo, contingat principis aures 
Dedecus ille dom(is sciet ultimus.”’ 
The question for the House to decide was, 
whether, taking all the circumstances of 
this case into consideration, they were pre- 
pared to pass a law for Lord Ellenborough’s 
benefit, and to give him permission to 
| marry again, he having been, as it express- 
| ed in the preamble to the Bill, “ deprived 
| of the comforts of matrimony.” In the 
course of the discussion on the Bill, ap- 
peals have been more than once made to 
| the compassionate feelings of this House. 
He was not, he trusted, insensible to such 
appeals; he felt compassion, deep com- 
passion, for the unfortunate lady,—com- 
passion, infinitely deeper, for her afflicted 
parents; he felt compassion, too, for Lord 
Ellenborough, but he felt also that being 
called upon to.decide this question in their 
judicial capacity, justice and not compas- 
sion should be the ruling principle of their 
decision, The Commons should recollect 
that they were called upon to decide upon 
this case in their judicial capacity, and jus- 
tice should be their primary object—justice, 
not only to the parties individually con- 
cerned, but to the higher interests of 
society and the administration of equal 
law; and in doing so they should give 
all the consideration which was due to 











so, he had endeavoured to divest his mind of 
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the sanctity of domestic life, to the public 
morals, and to all the circumstances which 
crowd upon the mind, in reference to the 
inviolable nature of the marriage tie. He 
did not know whether any body would fol- 
low his opinion, but the conclusion to 
which he had come was, that the House 
ought not to grant the noble applicant the 
relief for which he applied. He said 
that, under all the circumstances of the 
case, after such evidence as had been 
given by Miss Steele,—evidence regarding 
which he doubted whether it would have 

been sufficient to obtain a verdict for Lord 
Ellenborough in a court of common law, 
after the absence of other evidence which 
might and ought to have been given,— 
alter the consideration of the facility with 
which that evidence might have been pro- 
duced, and of the discretion which the 
House had in its power, and was bound 
to exercise in all applications of this 
kind,—he said it with pain, that under 
all the circumstances of this case, he could 
not give his vote in favour of the relief 
which was sought to be obtained by this 
Bill. 

Mr. Harrison Batley congratulated the 
House upon its having consented to have 
the evidence taken in this case printed. 
He had given to that evidence his deep- 
pest consideration, and he thought that it 
must carry conviction home to the mind 
of every man who read it, that adultery 
had been committed by Lady Ellen- 
borough. Neither by the divine law, nor 
yet by the ecclesiastical law, did adultery 
give aright to marry a second time to the 
party injured by that adultery. He must 
come down to Parliament to obtain that 
right. ‘The interference of Parliament 
was necessary to obtain that privilege; 
and he said, that the individual who claim- 
ed that privilege at the hands of Parlia- 
ment, must himself come before Parlia- 
ment pure and unpolluted in all respects. 
Now, he maintained, that upon such evi- 
dence as had been produced i in the present 
case, Lord Fllenborough would not have 
gained a shilling damages in any 
court of common law: for. the evidence 
established, beyond all dispute, that he 
had not been that faithful and affectionate, 
and vigilant guardian of his young wife’s 
honour that he ought to have been. It 
was in evidence that Lady Ellenborough 
had been in the habit of going to operas, 
balls, and routes, unaccompanied by 
her noble husband; and he was con- 
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vinced, not only by that circumstance, but 
by others which appeared upon the evi- 
dence, that there had not been that atten- 
tion on the part of lord Ellenborough to 
his lady which gave him a right to their 
indulgence in allowing him the privilege 
of marrying again. He acted in that 
House as a representative of an independ- 
ent borough, and he never would consent 
to give a vote upon a judicial question 
like the present, except upon his consci- 
ence. Acting thus upon his conscience, 
he could not vote in favour of the relief 
which was now applied for. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that in justice to 
his own feelings he could not, after read- 
ing the evidence taken in this case, con- 
sent to give a merely silent vote. He 
begged leave, in the first place, to state, 
that if there had been any thing unprece- 
dented in the course taken upon this 
occasion by the House, the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which surrounded this case 
had fully justified it, not indeed with refer- 
ence to the parties concerned in it, but 
with reference to this being an application 
for a bill of divorce, unsupported by any 
verdict obtained ina court of common law, 
He thought that, without entering into 
the consideration of whether the parties 
were high or low, rich or poor, titled or 
untitled, it was the duty of the House, ex- 
ercising its functions legislatively and ju- 
dicially, to make the most complete inquiry 
into any case which had not that ground- 
work for a decision which was always af- 
forded by the verdict of a court of justice. 
He, for one, was of opinion that the House 
had upon this occasion fully discharged 
its duties to the public; and though he 
did not think that the House ought to be 
at all swayed by reference to the rank 
of the parties, yet acting in the face of 
the public, he admitted, that if there were 
to be any exception to its general rule of 
not examining evidence in cases of this 
kind, that exception ought not to be found 
in cases where the parties were rich and 
powerful, in order to show that its decision 
was not mere matter of interest and favour, 
but founded on the strictest and most im- 
partial examination. So far, then, in jus- 
tification of their recent mode of proceed- 
ing. The Tlouse had now the evidence 
before it, and what was the legitimate in- 
ference to be drawn from it? Here he must 
say, that he entirely dissented from the 
doctrines which had been advanced by his 
hon. friend, the member for Aberdeen. In 
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his opinion, his hon. friend had not given 
a fair account of that evidence. If the 
evidence had been as his hon. friend re- 
presented it, he should undoubtedly have 
come to the same conclusion as his hon. 
friend, but because he had read that evi- 
dence in a sense quite opposite to his hon. 
friend, his vote would be given in opposi- 
tion to that of his hon. friend. His right 
hon. and gallant friend on the opposite 
benches had done the House only bare 
justice when he stated, that in the discharge 
of its functions it had not been influenced 
by party considerations. The evidence 
was now before the House, and he repeat- 
ed the assertion, that he could not under- 
stand the constitution of that man’s mind 
who could doubt that in this instance the 
act of adultery had been committed. If 
the body of evidence now before the House 
were not sufficient to prove the commission 
of adultery, he was at a loss to discover 
what evidence would be deemed satisfac- 
tory. Having said thus much, he would 
now proceed to express his assent to the 
proposition that the House had not evi- 
dence to justify its withholding from the 
noble applicant the relief which he prayed 
for. It was said that in all cases of this 
kind the conduct of the husband must be 
taken into consideration. He admitted 
that it must:—he admitted further, that 
there was more of carelessness in Lord 
Ellenborough’s conduct to his lady than 
he could either approve or justify, but ad- 
mitting that, he must maintain that there 
was nothing proved in evidence against 
Lord Ellenborough which would justify 
the House in withholding from that noble 
personage the remedy contained it this 
Bill. In the course of this debate, there 
had been much discussion respecting the 
inconveniences, the anomalies, and even the 
injustice, of their mode of proceeding upon 
Divorce bills. To many of the observa- 
tions made upon those points, he gave his 
fullest and most cordial assent; but on 
that abstract principle, let hon. Gentlemen 
proceed to amend the law, instead of ap- 
plying anew principle to the present admi- 
nistration of it. Such an application of 
a new principle to this particular case was 
clearly not a way tu do impartial justice. 
He should therefore give his vote in favour 
of the present Bill, upon the grounds 
which he had already stated. But having 
taken the liberty of saying thus much in 
discharge of his judicial duty, in which he 
trusted that no one would suppose that he 
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had wandered from the subject before the 
House, he must now, in justice to himself, 
and to his own feelings, add a few words 
more; not with a view to prejudice this 
case, but with a view of discharging his 
duty to the public, in stating his opinion 
on the present state of the law. Was 
there one Gentleman, who had attended to 
the progress of this examination, that did 
not agree with the observation of Lord 
Grenville, that Parliament did itself no 
credit in undertaking functions of this 
nature? It had been said, that an examin- 
ation at the Bar of that House was never 
conducted in a manner that was either 
creditable to the House itself, or calculat- 
ed to elicit the truth. Now, if there were 
one subject to which all the evils, without 
any of the benefits arising from such an 
examination, would attach more than to 
another, it was that subject which con- 
nected itself with the character of Divorce 
bills. He hoped that the time was not 
far distant when the House, by the alter- 
ation of the law, would abdicate functions 
which it could not discharge either with 
honour to itself or with satisfaction to the 
public. He thought, that in no civilized 
country but our own, was there ever 
such a principle admitted in a contract 
between two parties, as this,—that the 
general principle should be the indissolu- 
bility of the contract of marriage, and that 
the exception to it should be an ex post 
Sacto law, dissolving it in particular cases ; 
and that, too, by a species of mechanism 
which gave it as a relief to the rich and 
powerful, whilst it refused it, under pre- 
cisely the same circumstances, to the poor 
and needy. It was a great aggravation of 
the evil to have it inflicted i in the strongest 
manner in cases where it was likely to be 
most severely felt, from the humble habits 
and confined resources of the parties,—in 
cases where the injured husband had not 
the same means as the rich of retiring from 
a disgraced hoine and a polluted partner. 
He was happy to find that the whole sub- 
ject of ecclesiastical law was at present 
under the examination of commissioners, 
and he trusted that this subject of divorce 
would not be without a portion of their 
consideration. But, whatever might be 
the views of Government as to the ecclesi- 
astical law, and however much gentlemen 
might feel that Parliament was lowered by 
examinations into facts establishing or 
disproving adultery, he trusted that ‘they 
would not, because they were discontent- 
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ed with the present state of the law, refuse 
the remedy which was applied for here. 
The fact of adultery was fully proved, and 
as there was no sufficient evidence of mis- 
conduct on the part of Lord Ellenborough 
to justify him in refusing him the privilege 
for which he applied, he should certainly 
give his vote in favour of this Bill. 

Sir John Beresford said, he trusted that 
the House would do every justice to Lord 
and Lady Ellenborough and their families 
by allowing this Bill to pass. After the 
sentence of the Ecclesiastical Court, the 
Bill could inflict no evil upon one party, 
although it might afford relief to the other. 
Whilst he was this morning at breakfast, 
reading the evidence taken at the Bar, a 
lady of rank and respectability, who was 
intimately acquainted with Lord Ellen- 
borough’s family, called in upon him, and 
in the course of conversation, informed 
him that, to her knowledge, a more tender 
husband and father than Lord Ellen- 
borough never existed. She said that his 
only fault was, that he had always been 
more liberal to his wives than any man 
should be. 

Sir Edmund Carrington said, he had 
no doubt whatever as to the vote he ought 
to give on that Bill, He had fully con- 
sidered the evidence, and made up his 
mind as to his decision. He could not, 
however, justify it to his own feelings, 
either as a lawyer or a gentleman, to give 
a silent vote upon this occasion, especially 
as he felt convinced that there was not the 
shadow of a reason for refusing Lord 
Ellenborough the relief for which he pray- 
ed. He regretted infinitely the state of 
the law on the subject of divorce, but that 
was no new subject of regret with him, 
though he should not have raised his voice 
against the law, had he not felt himself 
justified by the various objections which 
had of old time been urged against it, 
and by the wishes which some of our most 
able statesmen had uttered for a reforma- 
tion of it, which had never been carried 
into effect. He asserted, that so long ago 
as the reign of Edward 6th, this defect 
in our law, this miserable divorce a mensa 
et thoro, was strongly objected to by those 
great and good men who formed the book 
of the Reformation of the Law, and who 
were headed by a man ever memorable in 
English history—he meant the venerable 
Archbishop Cranmer. That a divorce a 
vinculo matrimonii could not be granted by 
some of the ordinary courts of the country, 
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and that it required the intervention of the 
high court of Parliament, was with him a 
subject of great regret. When those or- 
deals were passed through, which must 
convince all parties that adultery had been 
committed, he regretted that then there 
was not in England, as there was in Scot- 
land and in Denmark, both Protestant 
countries, a complete and easy relief a 
vinculo mutrimonit. On what footing did 
the doctrine of divorce stand? The divine 
legislator of Christianity had said, that in 
cases of fornication, which in married 
persons amounted to adultery, divorces 
ought to be granted. Why then should 
not a divorce a vinculo matrimonii follow 
as a matter of course the proof of adultery 
before the ordinary tribunals? Why 
should a Divorce Bill, having travelled 
through a series of examinations before 
two distinct courts, in which it was sur- 
rounded by oaths, be at last sent up to 
that House to be enveloped in an examin- 
ation undertaken without an oath? It 
was sufficient for him to know that those 
who framed the book for the reformation 
of the law, several centuries ago, admitted 
that the state of our law of divorce was 
inadequate for the purposes for which it 
was intended. Its inadequacy rendered 
these applications to Parliament necessary 
as a supplemental mode of obtaining a 
remedy for the faithlessness of a wife. 
There were two points which it was always 
necessary to prove in such cases. The 
first was, that the affections of the wife had 
been seduced from the husband, and that 
such seduction had afterwards been con- 
summated by the commission of adultery. 
Now no one could doubt that such was the 
case here. The corpus delictt was clear. 
There was also another point which it was 
requisite to prove before the husband was 
entitled to relief, which was, that he had 
exercised due care and marital tenderness 
over his wife,—that he had not improperly 
restrained her enjoyments or abridged her 
comforts. Now what was the evidence 
upon that point in this case? It was ma- 
terial that they should confine themselves 
to that consideration, lest by running after 
presumptions, they should inflict upon 
Lord Ellenborough a most cruel injury. 
There might, perhaps, be in the evidence 
a proof of a slight degree of negligence on 
the part of Lord Ellenborough, of a want 
of some of those petty attentions to his 
wife which the forms of society exacted ; 
but there was also in that evidence the 
2Y 
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most undeniable proof of the unbounded 
affection which he bore towards her. Miss 
Steele said, that Lady Ellenborough was 
always treated with kindness and affection 
by her noble husband. Such was Miss 
Steele’s evidence. He was not in the 
House during the speech of the hon. mem- 
ber for Aberdeen; but he was given to 
understand that the hon. Member had 
drawn an inference from Miss Steele’s 
evidence which he thought was not only 
unfounded in itself, but also most cruel in 
its consequences. Miss Steele said, that 
when she mentioned to Lord Ellenborough 
the improper female society to which he 
introduced his wife, he laughed at the in- 
formation. This was not the laugh of in- 
difference or of levity, it was not the laugh 
of sarcasm; at least, he should construe 
that it flowed from a mind full of unlimited 
confidence in his wife—a mind free from 
all suspicion, and rejecting the shadow of 
dishonour which was implied by the obser- 
vation against his wife—a mind convinced 
that it was justified in having an unbounded 
confidence in her affection and in her rec- 
titude. What was the evidence of the 
butler, but that the lady had been treated 
with confidence and respect, with attention 
and tenderness, uniform and unaffected, 
and greater than the witness had ever seen 
in other families? Miss Steele, in giving 
evidence of the parties having separate 
beds, had said that this arrangement had 
been made not only with the concurrence 
of Lady Ellenborough but at her especial 
request. That the fact of adultery was 
established by sufficient proof, was ac- 
knowledged by every body. Would any 
man within that House, or out of the walls 
of Parliament, say that there was anything 
in the conduct of Lord Ellenborough that 
could form the slightest justification of the 
wife’s dishonour, or that could be construed 
into a pretext for withholding from him the 
relief he sought? If the evidence did not 
justify this, was the House to rush wildly 
to presumption in order to deprive this 
nobleman of his remedy? He knew that 
the principle of such bills was a repeal of 
the law, but it was a necessary supplement 
to the absurdity of the law. As a lawyer, 

as a legislator, ‘and asa gentleman, he felt 
himself bound i in justice and honour to say, 
that from all that had appeared upon the 
case, there was not the slightest imputation 
upon the character of the complainant. He 
would never resort to confused, unfounded 
visionary presumption, in order to inflict a 
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substantial evil upon any man; and he 
felt it impossible to vote against the Bill 
consistently with reason, integrity, and 
honour. 

Dr. Phillimore explained. He had not 
thrown any blame whatever upon the 
manner in which the case had been dis- 
cussed and settled in the courts below, 
His observations had extended only to the 
proceedings of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment in taking cognizance of such cases, 

Mr. Robert Grané said, that he had 
never risen to perform a more painful duty 
than that which was cast upon him by the 
present Bill. He felt happy indeed to 
say, that in the few observations he should 
make, he should have no occasion to make 
any personal comments or allusions what- 
ever; but he was called upon to express 
his sentiments in the discharge of judicial 
functions of a very important nature. 
Acting with that conscientious feeling on 
which members of that House were bound 
to act in all judicial questions, he felt 
himself bound to say, that the conclusion 
to which he had come was unfavourable to 
the relief for which Lord Ellenborough 
was an applicant. Ifthe principle of di- 
vorces adopted by that House be right, 
if such a principle be allowed, the appli- 
cability of the principle to the present 
case could not, he conceived, be denied. 
Every Gentleman who had admitted the 
expediency of passing the Bill, was of 
opinion that there was a peculiarity in the 
case by the House being called upon to 
come to a decision without the usually 
preceding examination and judgment of 
a court of law. He implored the House 
to consider how important it was, that 
such inquiry should be had, not merely in 
this, but in every other case of adultery. 
If a verdict of a jury had been given, by 
the husband’s seeking a pecuniary com- 
pensation for his wife’s dishonour, the 
evidence would have been thoroughly 
sifted, and it would have been competent 
for the defendant to have repelled the 
evidence to prove the adultery, or to have 
established a case against the plaintiff 
which might have effected a reduction of 
damages. He might have proved ill-usage 
on the part of the husband; he might 
have proved connivance or collusion, or fla- 
grant immorality and libertinism on the 
part of the husband, or at least a very high 
degree of culpable negligence. Whenever 
a defendant attempted to prove any of 
these defences, and failed, no such objec- 
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tion could be made as was made in the 
present case: where he succeeded, no 
damages would be given, and no ground- 
work would be laid for such a bill; it of 
course would never be brought before Par- 
liament. Where a defendant had not at- 
tempted such a line of defence, there would 
be a strong presumption, because he had 
not attempted to prove such misconduct, 
that there had been none on the part of 
the husband. In such a case the House 
would be convinced, by looking at the pre- 
liminary proceedings, not only that the 
husband had properly performed his duty, 
but that he had also not been influenced 
by any of the considerations to which he 
had previously alluded. In the present case 
there could be no question that the criminal 
act had been committed. There had been 
no attempt made to prove the innocence of 
the wife: the only attempt was, to destroy 
the claims of the husband. When a case 
like this came before Parliament, without 
the institution of any proceeding in a court 
of common law, it was clear that all those 
guards which he had just enumerated 
against a collusive understanding between 
man and wife were totally wanting. Was 
there any person who could supply that 
void? Yes, there was one person, and 
one person only, and that was the husband. 
If they did not intend to open the door to 
the most frightful devastation of principle 
among the higher orders of society, they 
must lay it down as a principle that the 
husband should supply that part which 
was defective in his case, and that he should 
produce evidence to convince the House 
that no such defence could have been at- 
tempted with success. He said that it 
was in the power of the husband to do 
this—it was not calling upon him to prove 
the truth of a negative, though every one 
knew that there were a hundred cases in 
which that species of proof was demanded 
in a court of law. He said, that by pro- 
ducing witnesses familiar with his habits 
and proceedings, it was in the power of the 
husband to place his conduct towards his 
wife fully before the House, and to produce 
in the mind of every hon. Member a moral 
conviction that he had not been wanting 
in any of those attentions towards his wife, 
in which, if he had been wanting, his 
claim to damages would have been de- 
stroyed. The House, it was true, had the 
power to send for different witnesses, and to 
examine them; but it was not in the power 
of the House, without some previous in- 
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formation respecting the private habits of 
his life, to get the truth on such points 
from reluctant witnesses. He begged to 
say, that he did not intend to impute to 
the noble Lord who now asked for relief, 
any of that conduct which he had been 
putting in hypothetical cases; but he was 
entitled to say, upon the evidence which 
had been taken, that except the point of 
unkind treatment, none of the other points 
to which he had alluded was negatived by 
the evidence then before the House. Hon. 
Members said, that they had not judicial 
evidence before them that Lord Eilenbo- 
rough could be charged with any of those 
acts, of which a defendant could have 
availed himself before a jury. To say 
that you had not judicial evidence on such 
charges, was merely to say that you had 
no evidence to the contrary. He said that 
the House ought to have evidence to the 
contrary. For the sake of shutting out 
collusive applications from husband and 
wife for these divorce bills, it was of im- 
portance to hold it out as a general princi- 
ple, that the House would throw on the 
applicant the burthen of showing, that if 
there had been a trial at common law for 
damages, it would have been in vain for 
any defendant to have set up the husband’s 
misconduct as a defence to such an action. 
Such were the grounds on which he felt a 
moral incapacity to support a measure like 
the present. 

Dr. Lushington said, that if he were to 
consult the dictates of his own inclination, 
he should not take any part in this dis- 
cussion; but, on mature reflection, he felt 
that he should fail in his duty, if he did 
not state the impression made upon his 
mind by the evidence which had been 
taken. It so happened that he, as Chan- 
cellor of the Diocess of London, had to 
pronounce the sentence of divorce a mensa 
et thoro in the Ecclesiastical Court: and 
here he could only say, that no one who 
read the evidence produced before him 
could help seeing that it was impossible 
not to grant a sentence of divorce. What- 
ever might have been his conviction of the 
necessity of the judgment which was pro- 
nounced in this case, he considered him- 
self, acting in that House as a Member of 
Parliament, and in a very different species 
of proceeding with a view to pronounce a 
more extensive judgment, at liberty, if on 
the perusal of the evidence he thought it 
right to do so, to refuse the party the 
~— now prayed for, of a totally dif- 
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ferent description from that already grant- 
ed, and on the production of other evi- 
dence. He could not help thinking that 
there was one circumstance in the case 
which he was bold to advert to without 
the least hesitation, though it was painful 
to him to do so, and which had produced 
an impression that ought not to have pre- 
vailed,—he meant the general unpopula- 
rity of Lord Ellenborough. It was a mis- 
fortune that it should be so, but he knew 
from what he heard from many Members 
of that House, that such was the real state 
of the general feeling. He did not mean 
to say that every Member whom he was 
addressing had not used his utmost endea- 
vours to divest himself of that feeling, but 
whether that were the case or not, the un- 
popularity of Lord Ellenborough had been 
the means of exciting an interest in the 
House, and of inducing a critical examina- 
tion of the witnesses and the evidence 
which would not otherwise have taken 
place. He confessed that no man felt 
more than himself the unpopularity of Lord 
Ellenborough. No man could be more 
perfectly convinced that such was the case, 
and when he stated that, it could not be 
thought that he meant to flatter his Lord- 
ship in one word which he might say. But 
when he recollected that the measure was 
brought forward in the House in the ordi- 
nary course, the first thing he tasked him- 
self with was to consider the evidence as 
an honest man,calmly and dispassionately,. 
He had done so to the utmost of his 
power, and the result at which he had ar- 
rived was, that, in his judgment, his Lord- 
ship was entitled to the relief which he 
prayed for. His reasons were these :-—In 
the first place, no man who Yrad read or 
heard the evidence could for a moment 
entertain a doubt that adultery had been 
committed, which was the foundation of 
all such measures. Well, if that were 
really the fact, according to the established 
practice which had prevailed at least for 
the last twenty or thirty years, in cases of 
this description, it was necessary, in order 
to deprive the husband of the relief which 
he sought, to prove on his part either cri- 
minal negligence, or connivance, or col- 
lusion. He would direct the attention of 
the House to the evidence, and ask whe- 
ther there had been established against 
Lord Ellenborough criminal neglect of his 
lady, connivance at her offences, or col- 
lusion in the slightest degree. When the 
House considered the habits of high life, 
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when they considered the customs of the 
world, would they try the present case by 
a different rule from that which had guided 
their decisions with respect to the last 
dozen cases of divorce? Would they re- 
quire Lord Ellenborough to say—‘I am 
more pure than any of my noble friends. 
I was more cautious and wise than the 
noble Lord or Baronet who obtained the 
last divorce. My suspicions were awaken- 
ed by that which had awakened the sus- 
picions of no man before?” It was, in his 
opinion, the greatest injustice imaginable 
to lay upon the husband the onus of prov- 
ing his innocence. He felt the deep im- 
portance of the subject, and he trusted 
that no syllable which might fall from him 
would be wrested to a different tendency 
from that in which he meant it. He felt 
it to be of the deepest importance, that 
every individual, be he high or low, should 
duly discharge his ‘marital duties. If he 
had the slightest reason to believe that his 
Lordship had cause to suspect his lady to 
be in danger, and still suffered her to go 
on in her eourse, or that his suspicions 
were not excited by circumstances which 
ought to awaken the suspicions of an 
affectionate husband, he would be the first 
person to refuse him the relief which he 
prayed. There was, however, but one 
ambiguous passage in the whole of the 
evidence, and that was to be found in the 
testimony of Miss Steele, when she stated 
that Lord Ellenborough received her in- 
formation with a laugh. It was doubtful 
whether his Lordship evinced that emotion 
from a disregard of consequences, or merely 
smiled at the suspicion of the witness on 
account of his confidence in the integrity 
of his wife. The witness believed it to have 
proceeded from unlimited confidence, and 
with that fact before him, by what law of 
justice could any one fix on an ambiguous 
passage a meaning hostile to the honour, 
and inconsistent with the character of an 
upright, honourable, and candid man? If 
the same sort of test were to be applied 
generally, any man, however alive to his 
own honour and character, would be un- 
able to obtain relief from that House. Who 
was there who might not be made the 
victim of an ambiguity, if his whole life 
and character were allowed to have no 
weight against it? There was then no 
proof that Lord Ellenborough had been 
negligent of his own honour, or had not 
paid due attention to his wife’s conduct ; 
and as to collusion, he believed that no 
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person would have the hardihood to prefer 
that accusation: at least he was sure 
that there was no evidence to support it. 
If that, then, were the real state of the 
case, what reason was there for the House 
to refuse Lord Ellenborough the ordinary 
remedy? He felt great diffidence when 
he took upon himself to make any answer 
to his hon. and learned friend, Dr. Philli- 
more, whose observations were always 
entitled to particular weight, for the double 
reason, that they proceeded from the dic- 
tates of an honourable and a conscientious 
mind, and a delicate and informed under- 
standing. His hon. and learned friend’s 
chief objection to the measure was the 
accidental absence of the verdict of a jury. 
The present was not the first, nor the 
second, nor the twentieth case in which 
such a verdict had been wanting. The 
absence of a verdict might arise from a 
variety of circumstances, but it must not 
be visited upon the individual who came 
for the remedy of his misfortune, deprived 
of the additional remedy which the law 
could give him. A man might be guilty 
of criminal conversation with the wife of 
any of his hon. friends around him, and 
he might escape to the East or to the 
West Indies, and thus deprive the in- 
jured party of all means of obtaining that 
test, the absence of which was now so 
strongly insisted on. But in reality this 
test was a pure nothing. He spoke from 
experience-—it did not in one case out of 
twenty elucidate the real facts of the case. 
In many instances, the person who has 
committed the adultery, from a feeling of 
delicacy towards the wite, made no de- 
fence; on other occasions, both parties 
were anxious to obtain a divorce, and 
therefore nothing in the course of the trial 
came out against the character of the hus- 
band. Under many other circumstances, 
too unnecessary to enumerate, the facts 
of the case were not brought out, and con- 
sequently the test was good for little or 
nothing. And when from a concurrence 
of events there was no possibility on the 
part of the husband to bring the matter to 
this test, was he to say to him that these 
circumstances, over which he had confes- 
sedly no control, were nevertheless to 
throw on him the onus of doing—what 7 
—of bringing to the Bar of the House all 
the members of his family, to the end that, 
on the minutest cross-examination, no- 
thing should appear against him. God 
forbid that this should take place. It was 
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one of the chartered rights of this country, 
that no man should be put upon his de- 
fence until a case was made out against 
him. They had no right to say to Lord 
Ellenborough, you have not made out 
your own innocence; and if he had proved 
the adultery, and if nothing reflecting on 
his conduct as a husband in one of the 
three ways already stated appeared from 
the evidence of any of the witnesses, he 
had done all that was to be expected from 
him, according to the general practice in 
such cases, and the man who set up the 
exception must prove the guilt. He had 
now stated his opinion frankly and fear- 
lessly ; and while advocating the measure 
of relief sought for by his Lordship, he ex- 
pected no gratitude from him. He thought 
the House could not refuse this Bill in the 
face of all their former decisions. He re- 
membered the proceedings in such cases 
for a period of fifteen years; he never 
knew an instance (although in many cases 
facts of a much stronger nature were ad- 
duced against the individual seeking the 
divorce)—he never knew an instance in 
which there was so strict an investigation, 
Questions unparalleled in a court of jus- 
tice had been asked—questions that ought 
not to have been tolerated in any court 
were pressed —questions calculated to 
draw forth criminating answers—questions 
calculated to produce a particular effect, 
and one which was not founded on truth, 
which ought alone to be sought after in a 
judicial assemblage. He was grieved at 
what had passed. An hon. Member had 
expressed a wish that the time would soon 
arrive when the House would no longer be 
called upon to interfere in cases of this 
kind. In that wish he heartily concurred. 
Would to God that this were the last case 
of divorce that might ever come before the 
House, that that might be the last time 
the House of Commons would ever have 
to interfere in such a question. He de- 
clared solemnly that there was nothing 
more repulsive to his feelings—nothing in 
his mind more degrading to the House of 
Commons, than to witness the full and 
anxious attendance of hon. Members in 
a case of this kind, and the private curio- 
sity evinced by many of them to pry into 
domestic concerns. When he was called 
upon to discharge his official functions in 
cases of this nature, he considered it one 
of the greatest evils which could happen to 
him. Could he do otherwise then than say, 
would to God the House were spared the 
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disgrace of such proccedings—would to 
God the Marriage Laws were placed upon 
some solid basis—that some regulations 
were laid down, a deviation from which 
would at once entitle the aggrieved 
party to a divorce, whether that party 
was of high or low degree; and mark 
me (continued the honourable and learned 
Gentleman), whether male or female. 
Great injustice was sometimes done in 
these matters. He only remembered one 
instance in which a case had been de- 
cided out of consideration to the female. 
This took place in the year 1801; and 
having said this, he would not enter far- 
ther into the case in which (as we under- 
stood him to say) there was proof against 
the husband of an incestuous intercourse. 
He would next cite a case to prove that 
no fixed rule prevailed in the proceedings 
of the House respecting such measures. 
In the year 1757 Lord Powis was divorced 
from his wife, without any previous sen- 
tence of the Ecclesiastical Courts, and 
without any yerdict of damages in a court 
of Common Law. This showed what a 
body of gentlemen might do with laws 
founded on no fixed principle. He had 
next to observe, that for forty years after 
the Reformation no divorce bill had been 
considered by the House of Commons ; 
all questions of divorce were decided by 
the House of Lords and the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. Then there was a complaint that 
to grant divorce was a violation of God’s 
law; but if that were so, it would not be 
less a violation of that law that the divorce 
were the act of the whole Legislature, He 
most cordially agreed with the hon. mem- 
ber for Limerick. He wished to God that 
there wasa new system—but he must say, 
that if on the present occasion they refused 
Lord Ellenborough the remedy he sought, 
his honest and deliberate conviction was, 
that they would be, in the face of the 
testimony, stamping his Lordship with the 
commission of guilt—that they would be 
most unjustly branding him with offences 
of which there was not a tittle of evidence. 

Lord F. LZ. Gower said, he rose to con- 
gratulate the House and the country on 
the speech he had just heard. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had done as much 
as man could do in controverting a certain 
set of arguments which had been brought 
forward by some hon. Members, and which, 
he thought, might be well described with- 
out imputing motives to any hon. Gentle- 
man under the appellations of cant and 
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sophistry; and the hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman had done still more, for he had 
also dealt, aftera most convincing manner, 
with the close and honest reasoning of the 
hon, and learned Member who had pre- 
ceded him. As far as he could see from 
the course of the debates, one of the prin- 
cipal arguments adduced would tend to 
revive the ancient practice of compelling 
the accused to bring twelve compurgators 
into court. Other arguments went to en- 
force the close inspection of their partners’ 
conduct, which accorded better with the 
practices of Southern and Eastern climes 
than with those more liberal customs 
which had been proved, by long experi- 
ence, the best safeguards of an Eng- 
lish husband’s honour; and God forbid 
that the House of Commons should ever 
afford any reason or sanction for the adop- 
tion of principles and practices which 
were repugnant to every generous feeling. 
He agreed with many hon. Members in 
what they had said respecting the state of 
the law; and he considered that the time 
devoted to that discussion would not be 
all lost, if out of those proceedings some- 
thing should take place to amend that 
law, which was allowed on all hands to be 
prejudicial and defective. 

Mr. Trant declared, he had been led to 
adopt the opinions of the hon. member for 
Inverness, and would vote against the Bill. 
He trusted that the House would not 
shrink from the performance of its duty, 
however painful. He was not unfavour- 
ably disposed towards Lord Ellenborough, 
or in any manner influenced by the unpopu- 
larity of the noble Lord. He had not the 
honour to know him, and had never taken 
his conduct.at all into consideration, ex- 
cept when a hon. friend of his asked some 
questions relative to a letter written by 
that noble Lord. He had then felt it his 
duty not to approve of that noble Lord’s 
conduct, but that feeling was wholly the 
result of taking into consideration what 
was due to the public. Had he felt any 
prejudice against the noble Lord, he would 
have absented himself on that occasion. 
Being sensible, however, of no such pre- 
judice, he had been present at all the pro- 
ceedings, and the conclusion he had come 
to was that which he had already stated. 
As long as the Constitution threw the bur- 
then of deciding cases of that kind on the 
House. of Commons, so long he should 
think it his duty to pay attention to such 
bills, and give no vote on them without a 
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conscientious conviction of its justice. But 
being convinced of the justice of any par- 
ticular vote, he never would hesitate to 
give it, and certainly his vote would be 
against the Bill. He was sorry to have said 
so much, but imputations of improper mo- 
tives having been scattered about, he 
thought it right to declare his opinions 
and explain the motives that guided his 
conduct. 

The Marquis of Blandford said, he 
would give his vote upon this question 
uninfluenced by fear, favour, or affection 
—by envy, hatred, or malice. The evi- 
dence did not appear to him to be satis- 
factory—it was not, in his opinion, suf- 
ficient to entitle the noble Lord to a far- 
thing damages in a court of law. He 
allowed that the adultery had been com- 
mitted; and therefore his opposition arose, 
not from any doubt of this fact, but from 
his belief that there was a collusion be- 
tween the parties to obtain a divorce. He 
thought, too, that the long-continued 
neglect of Lord Ellenborough deprived 
him of all right to the relief he claimed at 
their hands. He was not desirous of in- 


sinuating that such neglect justified the | 


conduct of the lady, but it certainly was 
an extenuation of it. He believed in his 
conscience that Lady Ellenborough had 
been neglected, abandoned, and sacrificed. 
There was no good proof of the existence 
of connubial felicity, or that his Lordship 
had enjoyed the comforts of matrimony ; 
on the contrary, it was in evidence that 
he had not enjoyed them, and most prob- 
ably by his own fault. It appeared that 
the parties had not cohabited for months 
before their final separation. And when 
the youth and inexperience of her Lady- 
ship were taken finto consideration, and 
when it was remembered that she was 
subjected to the mischievous influence of 
gay and profligate associates, in disregard 
of warning given, and suffered, with a 
blind confidence on the part of his Lord- 
ship, to roam about unprotected, he 
thought there could be little doubt that 
she had been sacrificed, and he had as 
little doubt that Lord Ellenborough was 
not entitled to the relief he sought. Al- 
though reluctant, he felt himself com- 
pelled to vote against the Bill. 

SirG. Clerk said, hecould not let the ques- 
tion go to a vote without saying afew words, 
The hon, and learned Gentlemen opposite 
objected to the species of remedy, but till 
the law should be altered, a Bill like this 
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was the only remedy; and surely when 
adultery had been proved, the House 
would not withhold a divorce a vinculo ma- 
trimonii. ‘The hon. member for Inverness 
opposed the Bill, because there had been 
no action at common law; but it was im- 
possible for Lord Ellenborough to have 
recovered damages, the party being a 
foreigner, and having left the country, and 
therefore it was unfair to blame him for 
the absence of averdict. The hon. Mem- 
ber was afraid, that if the House permitted 
Divorce bills to pass without a verdict 
having been obtained, that there would be 
continual collusion, without the possibility 
ofa remedy. But the hon. Member need 
not fear that, for the Standing Order of the 
House required that no Divorce bill should 
be brought forward, unless the verdict were 
laid on the Table, or a sufficient cause 
shewn why that could not be done. The 
cause in this case was, that one of the 
parties was not amenable to our tribunals, 
and it would be a flagrant injustice to 
Lord Ellenborough to deny him relief, 
because he had it not in his power to 
obtain a verdict in a court of justice. No 
one, with the exception of the hon. mem- 
ber for Aberdeen, appeared to entertain 
any doubt as to the commission of the act 
of adultery. The question then was—was 
there anything in Lord Ellenberough’s 
conduct which ought to deprive him of the 
remedy which he sought? There certainly 
was nothing in the evidence to justify hon. 
Members in taking such a view of the ques- 
tion. The hon. Member( Mr. R.Grant)said, 
that his Lordship ought to have proved her 
innocence and his own good conduct; but 
that objection had been so ably answered 
by the hon. and learned civilian (Dr. 
Lushington) who had lately addressed the 
House that he thought further remarks on 
it unnecessary. Ifthe hon. Member, how- 
ever, had any suspicion of the fact—if he 
thought the evidence which had been pro- 
duced insufficient, he might have called 
for further evidence. He was informed 
that all Lord Ellenborough’s servants were 
in attendance. He might have called for 
some of them. He was astonished also to 
hear the noble Lord who last addressed 
the House, talk of Lady Ellenborough as 
having been neglected, abandoned, and 
sacrificed. He called upon his Lordship 
to point out any part of the evidence which 
justified that description. It was impos- 
sible todo so. There was not a tittle of 
evidence to support such an assertion, 
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He might perhaps, but hedid not, complain 
of the tone and temper in which the inves- 
tigation had been conducted; but looking 
at the statements out of doors, there could 
not exist in the mind of any impartial man 
a doubt that a foul conspiracy had been 
existing for some time, for the purpose of 
blasting the character of Lord Ellen- 
borough, and particularly when he consi- 
dered the moment at which part of the 
public press introduced long articles on 
the subject, on the very day on which the 
discussion was coming before Parliament, 
which could proceed from no other motive 
but, he trusted, the impotent motive, of 
endeavouring to prejudice the minds of 
Members of that House, who-were called 
upon to decide upon the question by the 
evidence before them. As to the want of 
proof that the parties had lived in a state 
of connubial felicity, he begged to remark, 
that the evidence of one of the unfortunate 
lady’s nearest relations went to say that, 
as far as he—speaking as a father and 
husband—knew, nothing could exceed the 
kindness and attention of Lord Ellenbo- 
rough. Then, as to the chasm left in the 
evidence of the Hon. Mr. Law, he con- 
tended that it was amply supplied by 
the testimony of Miss Steele, who visited 
the family frequently, and had been ac- 
quainted with Lady Ellenborough from her 
earliest years. He called on any man to 
look at the letter which Lady Ellenborough 
had written to her husband just before 
their separation, and that which he had 
written to her some time previously, and 
those letters would show what degree of 
affection existed between them—affection 
in reality on his part, but assumed on hers, 
to conceal from him her real situation. 
The principle contended for by the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. H. Batley) was, 
indeed, new—that that House ought to 
grant no divorce to any man who suffered 
his wife to go unaccompanied to balls or 
the opera. If that was to be in future the 
principle which was to regulate their con- 
duct, society must, indeed, assume a ver 

different form from that which it had hitherto 
borne; and he would ask, whether any 
man who had duties to perform—who, for 
instance, was engaged in important public 
business—was to be strictly bound by such 
a principle? What had been the noble 
Lord’s situation? In the year 1828 the 
noble Lord had occupied a public situa- 
tion, to the duties of which he was obliged 
to pay a very constant attention, and in 
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that same year commenced that unfor- 
tunate acquaintance with Prince Schwartz- 
enberg which had terminated in this very 
unhappy manner. The noble Lord had not 
introduced Prince Schwartzenberg to his 
house, and possessed no means whatever 
of knowing what his lady did in his ab- 
sence. It appeared in evidence, that Lord 
Ellenborough never saw the Prince at his 
house, and he had no opportunity of 
knowing anything about the connexion. 
It was no accusation against him to say 
that during a great part of the middle of 
the day his wife was absent from home in 
the carriage. It was impossible he should 
always inquire where she had gone; she 
might have ordered out the carriage to 
take an airing, or to go upon the necessary 
and proper business of her household; at 
that particular time of day the noble Lord 
was engaged in public business, and he 
was often so engaged when Lady Ellen- 
borough wished to go to the opera or to 
balls. If his wife had a fancy for enjoy- 
ments of that sort, was he to debar her 
from them merely because his own engage- 
ments prevented him from joining her? 
That was precisely the case with Lord El- 
lenborough. He had the most unbounded 
confidence in Lady Ellenborough’s honour; 
and as his public duties rendered it impos- 
sible for him always to accompany her, he 
did not refuse to allow her those enjoy- 
ments of society in which she might pro- 
perly participate. On these grounds he 
saw no reason for blaming the conduct of 
the noble Lord; and whatever were the 
objections that might be made to the mode 
in which divorces were now granted, he 
thought it impossible for the House to re- 
fuse to grant this Divorce, without at the 
same time throwing a foul stigma on the 
character of the noble Lord, which he 
thought they could by no means wish 
to do. 

Mr. Monck said, that there were suspi- 
cions in this case, as there must be in 
every case which was not submitted to the 
decision of a jury; but he did not think 
that there were any good grounds for im- 
puting misconduct to his Lordship. It 
was, therefore, impossible for him to refuse 
his assent to the present measure. He 
agreed in general with the principle of the 
Mosaic law, that infidelity was a ground 
for divorce; but that general principle 
must have some certain exceptions, not, 
perhaps, distinctly expressed, but not the 
less clearly understood, according to that 
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maxim of the civil law which said, wbi 
minus dicitur plus intelligitur. He looked 
at the evidence to see whether the case 
came within one of these exceptions, and 
he came to the conclusion that there was 
an entire absence of a preconcerted plan. 
He thought the case had a natural origin, 
and had been conducted to a most unfor- 
tunate result. The most suspicious cir- 
cumstance in the case was the want of co- 
habitation with Lady Ellenborough. But 
that circumstance was explained by Miss 
Steele, who said, that the non-intercourse 
was at the lady’s own desire. She cer- 
tainly had a good reason not to desire it, 
for at that very time she was in criminal 
cohabitation with Prince Schwartzenberg, 
and during that cohabitation she must 
have viewed, if not with disgust, at least 
with indifference, the nohle Lord her hus- 
band. On these grounds he thought 
enough had been shown to free the noble 
Lord from the imputations which at first 
had been cast upon him, and to justify the 
House in granting him, to the fullest extent 
the relief for which he sought. 

Colonel Wood said, that having been ina 
manner appealed to upon this subject, he felt 
bound to say what he knew respecting the 
conduct of the noble Lord. He was the 
better able to do this, because he had 
married a sister of the noble Lord’s former 
wife, and he thought he should not do his 
duty to the noble Lord if he did not bear 
testimony to the excellent conduct of the 
noble Lord towards that Lady. He thought 
that the argument which went to blame 
him for having allowed his wife to go out 
without him, had been fully refuted by 
those who had spoken in favour of the 
Bill, and he would, therefore, only make 
this observation on the course pointed out 
by hon. Gentlemen who advanced that 
argument. If that course were to be pur- 
sued, instead of being English husbands, 
they would be converted into suspicious 
persons of a very different character. He 
was of opinion that they ought to treat 
their wives with attention and kindness, 
remembering that they were English-wo- 
men, and that they ought not to be blamed 
for placing unbounded and unlimited con- 
fidence in them. 

Lord Francis Osborne thought, that 
more evidence might and ought to have 
been produced. If they were to retain 
their judicial functions in matters of this 
sort—though, in his opinion, the sooner 
the judicial functions of that House ceased 
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the better—he said, if they were to retain 
these functions, they ought to do justice 
somewhat according to the rules in other 
places. He must confess that he still enter- 
tained his suspicions, and that he could 
not vote for the Bill. 

The cries of “Question,” which had 
been frequently renewed, became more loud 
than ever, and the House then divided, 
when there appeared—for the third read- 
ing of the Bill 86—Against it 16—Ma- 
jority 70. 

List of the Minority. 
Attwood, M. Phillimore, Dr. 
Batley, H. Trant, Henry 
Calthorpe, Ilion. Fred. Osborne, Lord Francis 
Beaumont, Thos. Waithman, Alderman 
Frankland, Robert White, Samuel 


Grant, Right Hon.C. Wood, Alderman 
Grant, Robert 
Inglis, Sir R. H. Tellers. 


Blandford, Marquis 
Ilume, Joseph 


Lambert, James 
Stewart, John 


On re-entering the gallery, 

Mr. Hume was addressing the House. 
The hon. Member complained of the con- 
duct of other hon. Members in casting 
improper imputations on the motives of 
those individuals who had opposed the 
Bill. He did not complain of hard words 
merely, for to them he was pretty well 
accustomed, but of imputations which 
were most unfounded, and, therefore, most 
unjust. He complained especially of the 
hon. member for Tregony (Dr. Lushington) 
who being himself so well acquainted with 
the manner of examining witnesses and 
sifting evidence, and who must, therefore, 
be well aware of the different impressions 
it produced on different minds, should yet 
have told the House that those who were 
of an opinion contrary to that which he 
held, were not men of honest and upright 
minds, He thought such an observation 
most uncalled-for and unwarranted. An 
hon. Member had then accused those who 
opposed the Bill of having opposed it 
merely because Lord Ellenborough was 
unpopular. He denied the fact. The 
first time he had heard of that unpopularity 
was in that House. He asserted that that 
hon. Member was wrong in the ground he 
had taken—he assumed that there was no 
evidence to implicate Lord Ellenborough, 
although he must have recollected the 
opinion given by an hon. and learned 
Member, who had clearly stated, that not 
only no fault ought to be capable of being 
proved against the person who asked for 
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the relief, but that he himself must show 
he was clear from imputation. Yet, not- 
withstanding this, the hon. Member had 
said that there was no imputation on Lord 
Ellenborough, and that those who differed 
from him in that opinion were not upright 
or honourable-minded men. [Some hon. 
Member was understood to deny that such 
words had been uttered|. He should be 
glad to find that he had mistaken the 
words of the hon. Member. But while 
those who had voted with him on this 
question were thus accused, there were 
many hon. Members who avowed them- 
selves friends of the noble Lord. They 
came into that House then, not as judges, 
but as friends of one of the parties; and 
he thought it extremely unfair of them, 
because they were able to interpret the 
evidence by their own knowledge of the 
real circumstances of the case—because 
they had the links of the whole chain in 
their hands—and because those who voted 
with him wanted those advantages, that 
they should be thus accused, and thus 
have contempt hurled upon them. The 
hon. Gentleman must allow him to say that 
his blame was not consistent with that 
liberality of opinion which he was often 
heard to profess. Another hon. Member 
had said that no man of sense and decency 
could come to the conclusion at which he 
(Mr. Hume) had arrived. Had any one 
expression warranted the hon. Member in 
saying that? As to sense, God knew he 
might have but little sense; but as to 
decency, he boldly asserted that there was 
not one question, from the first to the last, 
put by him, that warranted a charge of 
want of decency. The charge was in- 
applicable, therefore ; and it was unjust, 
because it was inapplicable. These hard 
words did not affect him, for he was used 
to them; but the imputations which they 
conveyed were not at all warranted. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said, that false 
and foul imputations had been made. He 
(Mr. Hume) had made certain statements 
—were these terms applicable to him ?— 
were they intended to apply to him ?—if 
so, he threw them back as undeserved; 
and therefore as inapplicable. 

Sir George Clerk said, he spoke of 
reports out of doors. 

Mr. Hume, in continuation said, he knew 
nothing ofswhat had been done out of 
doors. He certainly had not made any 
false and foul imputations. Then it was 
said there was a conspiracy among those 
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who opposed this Bill. He challenged 
proof of that assertion. If it were true, 
he was ready to declare that any one who 
was a party to it was unworthy to sit in 
that House. The fact was, that that novel 
and indiscriminate charge was utterly 
without foundation. He was of opinion 
that in this, as in other debates, modera- 
tion and coolness ought to be adhered to, 
and Members ought not to allow them- 
selves to be carried away by their feelings. 
With respect to the charge of conspiracy, 
he would say distinctly for himself, that 
he was not the man who had had a com- 
munication from any man out of doors 
upon this subject. He called on the 
Member who made the charge to say on 
what authority he had made it. It was 
said that the noble Lord had been vilified 
and calumniated. That did not apply to 
anything that had fallen from him. He 
did entertain an opinion that the noble 
Lord had been too negligent; but he 
never denied that the criminality was fully 
established against the lady. He had no 
doubt, from all the circumstances, that the 
adultery must be taken as admitted; but 
he was not satisfied that the noble Lord 
had done his duty in observing the conduct 
of his lady. That was the ground of his 
whole objection. It appeared to him un- 
fair, that a question of this kind could not 
beargued without such expressions. When 
he heard one learned Doctor of Law state 
an opinion, and immediately afterwards 
heard another learned Doctor of Law give 
an opinion diametrically opposite—the 
one saying he would not vote for the Bill 
because there was not proper evidence, 
and the other declaring that no one could 
read the evidence and not determine on 
granting redress to the noble Lord—when 
he heard, in addition to this, an hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, stating the unwilling con- 
viction of his mind that this was not a 
case for relief—was he to be abused and 
censured, because he took that course 
which seemed to him to be best, amidst 
those conflicting opinions? Such a mode 
of conducting the debates did little credit 
to the House of Commons, and he hoped 
such a scene would never again happen. 
The Government had the power to remedy 
the evil, and this Session ought not to be 
suffered to elapse without the remedy 
being afforded ; and if no other benefit 
arose to the public from these proceedings, 
he trusted that at least they would derive 
the advantage of having the present mode 
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of procedure abolished, and another sub- 
stituted, which would be more consistent 
with the object of doing justice to the in- 
dividuals, than anything that could be 
effected under the present system. He 
was sorry if he had expressed himself too 
warmly; he had sat quietly as long as 
possible ; but because he happened to have 
commenced the discussion, all the attacks 
had been. directed against him, and he 
thought he had been called on to express 
his disapprobation of the course that had 
been pursued. 

Dr. Lushington said, if he had conceived 
it was within the power of misapprehen- 
sion itself so to have misapprehended what 
had fallen from him, as he now found it 
had been misapprehended by the hon. 
member for Montrose, perhaps he should 
have remained silent on this discussion. 
But he had never believed that such a 
power of misrepresentation could have 
existed in any individual, That any man 
who had the faculty of recollection, that 
any one who had the power of stating 
facts that had previously happened, should 
have got up within three-quarters of an 
hour after he had delivered his speech, and 
put into his mouth sentiments which he 
had never uttered—conceptions he had 
never entertained, and which he had never 
given any man of common apprehension 
reason to believe existed in his mind, was 
most wonderful. There was no safety for 
any man if, speaking in plain intelligible 
language, his terms were to be tortured 
into meaning they did not bear, unless the 
House had a short-hand-writer at the Table 
at once to refute representations that were 
totally unfounded. What had he said ? 
He had been accused of having said that 
the opposers of the Bill had been carried 
away by the influence of the unpopularity 
of the noble Lord, and had for that cause 
alone been betrayed into attempting to do 
injustice. Now what he had really said 
was, that he lamented he had found a 
strong feeling against the noble Lord on 
the ground of his unpopularity; but it 
was only the hon. Member who could have 
converted such an expression into a direct 
charge that that hon. Member was _in- 
fluenced solely by such a motive. The 
hon. Member had said that he knew 
nothing of that unpopularity, but were it 
not for his confidence in that hon. Mem- 
ber’s statements, he should have had a 
little difficulty in crediting such ignorance. 


What had he (Dr, Lushington) said? Let 
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the hon. Member mark his words, and re- 
member them. They were these :—He 
said that there was an unpopularity attach- 
ed to the noble Lord, but that he was cer- 
tain that every hon. Member who came 
down to that House to vote on that sub- 
ject had done his best to divest himself of 
its influence. When he said that, to be 
told that he had uttered exactly the re- 
verse, and to have expressions imputed to 
him which, without exception (unless, in- 
deed, he excepted the hon. member for 
Montrose), every human being who had 
heard him knew he had never uttered, was 
a little hard. But that was not all: he 
was told that he had made an accusation 
that no man had opposed the Bill who had 
not been influenced by unfair prejudices 
and partial reasonings. That was pure 
imagination. It was not misrepresenta- 
tion; it did not deserve the name; it was 
absolutely invention. He could put up 
with having his words tortured; he could 
put up with misrepresentations ; but he 
put it to the House whether any debates 
could be carried on with facility if hon. 
Members were to indulge their fancy, and 
to put into themouths of others, sentiments 
which they never uttered, and which, in- 
deed they abhorred. He complained, in 
his turn, of an unjust, an unfounded, and 
unjustifiable attack, not of a misrepre- 
sentation, but of an invention which no 
fair, no honest, no honourable, no common 
sense Member of that House could have 
the slightest possibility of believing he had 
ever uttered. He would say no more. 
He ought to beg pardon of the House if 
he had gone too far, but he felt it due to 
his own character, and to that of all the 
Members of that House, to say something 
in reply to the hon. Member, for he did 
not know what would be the effect on all 
if they were to allow to pass unanswered 
not merely misrepresentations but inven- 
tions. He thought that such conduct as 
that on which he had commented deserved 
the reprobation of all honourable, honest, 
and intelligent minds. 

Sir H. Hardinge certainly seldom had 
to accuse the hon. member for Montrose of 
invention, and in this instance he only 
meant to say, that that hon. Member had 
mistaken his arguments. He had said, 
that that hon. Member's view of the evi- 
dence was a perversion of it, and he was 
still of that opinion. The hon. Member 
had argued that a case of sufficient adul- 
tery had not been made out, Surely that 
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was a perversion of the evidence. 
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stating to the House that calumnies had and there exposed to have questions put 


been thrown out against his noble friend, 
he had never meant to put the invention 
or the circulation of those calumnies upon 
the hon. Member: he had only accused 
the hon. Member of taking a most per- 
verted view of the evidence. 
that, in the skirmishes which he and the 


He found | 


to her about matters of which it was to be 
supposed she could not, and indeed ought 
not, to be cognizant. If the examination 
was unnecessary, it was a disgrace to the 
House, and ought no longer to be suffered ; 
and that it was unnecessary no one could 


‘doubt, for the examination was not taken 


hon. Member sometimes had together, | 


although he had a pretty good head for an 


estimate, he had but little talent for a 


question of morals or of law; and so this | 
evening he had not done himself much | 


credit, either as a moralist or a lawyer. 
As to what the hon. Member had said re- 
garding the accusation of a want of de- 
cency, he had only alluded to what the 
hon. Member had said regarding English 
women never denying the exercise of cer- 
tain privileges to their husbands, and he 
could not admit that in what he had then 
said he was wrong. 

Mr. S. Rice said, that whatever disputes 
there might be as to the propriety of 
granting this divorce, there was no one 
who disputed that the present law was bad, 
and that the judicial duty which the House 
had just exercised must always be most 
imperfectly performed by them. The con- 
clusion he took to be this—that if they 
allowed the Session to pass away without 
making any attempt to remedy the evil, 
when all admitted its existence, he thought 
they would not stand well with the coun- 
try, nor could they be considered as having 
discharged their duty to their constituents. 

Mr. W. Smith had given his vote for the 
Bill, because he thought that the facts of 
the criminality had been so distinctly 
proved. He trusted most sincerely that 
this mode of proceeding would be speedily 
altered. He had been scandalized at the 
House permitting a person of such respect- 
able character as Miss Steele to be brought 
to that Bar, and there questioned in a 
manner that seemed to him unnecessary, 
and if unnecessary, was most discreditable 
to the House, and that offered a mon- 
strous and detestable affront to female 
delicacy. That a woman should be ex- 
posed to such an examination, merely 
because she happened to have been in a 
situation which no woman need be ashamed 
of having held, was most distressing ; and 
every one must regret, that because the 
woman, in whose family she had resided, 
had not performed her duty, it should have 





at their Bar on oath, and if it had been taken 
elsewhere on oath, and could have been 
furnished to them for their information. 
He hoped that an alteration of the mode 
of proceeding would be speedily carried 
into effect. 

Sir G. Clerk said, the hon. Member for 
Montrose had misrepresented him very 
much. He did say that no person could 
see the articles that appeared in the public 
press fora few weeks past without coming 
to the conclusion that there was a studied 
attempt to influence the decision of that 
House. And if he did not know the ex- 
traordinary talent for misapprehension 
displayed by the hon. member for Mon- 
trose, he should have been led to believe 
that the extraordinary perversions which 
he had displayed before the House that 
evening were not the result of his having 
read the evidence, but had been taken froin 
some of these publications. But he sup- 
posed that they really did arise from the 
extraordinary formation of his mind. 

Mr. Hume.— That is very impertinent : 
but I am glad that these observations will 
be made public.” 

Mr. Alderman Wood voted in the mi- 
nority, because he was of opinion that the 
noble Lord ought not to receive the relief 
he claimed. He knew nothing about his 
unpopularity either in that House, with 
the country, or with the ladies. Certainly 
the situation of the noble Lord, whether 
he were popular or unpopular, was not 
enviable. 

Sir H, Hardinge rose amid considerable 
confusion, to order, and observed, that 
what had been stated was a most foul and 
atrocious calumny. His reason for rising 
was, that the hon, Alderman, member for 
the city of London, appeared to be making 
observations re-echoing the foul and atro- 
cious calumnies which were in circulation. 

Mr. Alderman Wood had not the slightest 
intention of doing what the gallant officer 
appeared to imagine. The observation he 
had made was in allusion to what had fallen 
from the hon. and learned member for 
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of the noble Lord. For his own part, he 
was not aware that the noble Lord was un- 
popular. How could it be imagined that 
a noble Lord, who filled a high station as 
a Minister of the Crown, should be un- 
popular. It would not be doing justice to 
the noble Lord to suppose that he was an 
unpopular member of the Ministry [a 
laugh]. He was merely stating why he 
gave his vote as he did, and he hoped it 
would be the last vote of this description 
which he should be called on to give. He 
hoped there might be no more bills brought 
in under such circumstances. Neverthe- 
less he should himself have occasion, per- 
haps, to bring a bill of the same nature 
into the House; but he was sure he should 
have a better case than the present. 
Surely we were not to be judges in such a 
case by what passed at the Bar, which, to 
some of the young men present, might be 
very agreeable, but perhaps it was not so 
to the seniors. Probably this was the last 
Session, if it were not the last case, in 
which the House would be called on to 
legislate under such circumstances. He 
now gaye due notice he should have a 
bill. He was of opinion that the evidence 
did not bear out the bill, and that there 
ought to have been further inquiry; but 
no opposition was offered by the other 
party, and every thing considered, he 
thought the noble Lord had been let off 
very lightly [a laugh]. 

Sir H. Hardinge wished to set the hon. 
Member right as to what he had said. He 
meant that there had been gross and atro- 
cious calumnies publicly circulated against 
Lord Ellenborough, stating that he was 
anxious to re-marry. He repeated, this 
was a most gross and atrocious calumny. 
Thinking that the hon. Alderman alluded 
to those statements, he rose to order. 

Mr. Alderman Wood assured the gallant 
officer that he had not much time for read- 
ing newspapers, in which he supposed the 
statement complained of was contained. 
For his own part he had certainly never 
heard of it. 

Mr. Croker wished to make a single 
observation as to the present state of the 
law with regard to marriage. There was 
one law for marriage in England, another 
law of marriage in Scotland, and in Ire- 
land there was no Jaw of marriage at all 
[a laugh]. As a matter of course, the 
laws relating to divorce partook of the 
diversity of the law of marriage, and were 
affected by the want of law on the subject. 
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When the law of divorce came under con- 
sideration, he should press upon the House 
the necessity of putting the law of mar- 
riage—which was the foundation of all 
social order—upon an uniform footing in 
every part of this now United Empire. 

The question that the Bill do pass was 
put and agreed to. 


Stamp Durigs.] Mr. Huskisson pre- 
sented a Petition from one of his consti- 
tuents, named Middlewood, who carried 
on the trade of a perfumer, and had in- 
vented a soap, composed of vegetable 
matter, which was serviceable in promoting 
the growth of hair. He wished particu- 
larly to call the attention of his right hon. 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to the subject. The petitioner complained 
of the system of Stamp Duties upon Patent 
Medicines, and stated that he had been 
fined, and was now under prosecution by 
the Board of Stamps. This the petitioner 
represented as a great hardship, and prayed 
for the revision of those duties. 

Mr. Bright inquired of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when he meant to bring 
in his bill to alter, consolidate, and amend 
the Stamp Acts. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
the course he intended to pursue with re- 
gard to the Stamp Duties. He should 
move for a committee of the whole House 
to-morrow on the subject, in order to 
obtain an opportunity of presenting the 
new schedule of duties. Although he 
meant to bring the matter forward on a 
Wednesday, in contravention of the usual 
practice, he hoped he should be excused, 
when it was considered that it would be 
desirable to have the schedule printed and 
circulated during the recess, and Wednes- 
day was the only opportunity for taking 
steps to effect that object. He hoped, 
however, that the matter might not become 
the subject of discussion, particularly on a 
Wednesday, when the House would pro- 
bably not be very fully attended, and at a 
time when the subject could not be pro- 
perly treated, Members being but partially 
acquainted with the schedule. He should 
lay the schedule before the House to- 
morrow, and the consideration of it would 
come on appropriately after the holidays. 

Mr. Hume suggested the propriety of 
having two columns in the schedule, one 
to contain the present duties, and the 
other to contain the alterations which it 
was proposed to make, 
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Mr. Bright said, that the schedule would 
not be sufficient—the Act itself ought to 
be produced. However, if it were impos- 
sible to do this before the holidays, he 
hoped it would not be delayed one day 
after the re-assembling of Parliament. 


Hackney Coacnues.] Mr. C. Pallmer 
presented a Petition from George Green, 
an owner of Hackney Coaches, against the 
Commissioners of Hackney Coaches, and 
complaining of a system of favouritism 
and monopoly. 

Mr. Warburton observed, that consider- 
ing there were a million of persons in the 
metropolis, it was monstrous and prepos- 
terous that public conveyances should 
continue in their present state. Nocoach, 
excepting Hackney Coaches, was allowed 
by law to carry passengers to any part of 
the town, unless it took its departure from 
a distance. He considered this a most 
monstrous regulation. It was impossible 
that such a state of things could conti- 
nue, and that the public convenience 
should be thus needlessly sacrificed. He 
hoped that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would turn his early attention to the 
subject. 

Mr. Hume said, that it was nearly three 
years since almost a promise had been 
given that the state of the Hackney 
Coach Office should be _ investigated. 
Nearly 10,0002. a year might be saved by 
throwing the business into the Stamp De- 
partment. 

Mr. Monck remarked, that while all the 
short stages had so materially improved 
within the last few years, Hackney 
Coaches had deteriorated, arising from the 
imbecility and misconduct of the Board. 

Sir J. Wrottesley gave notice that on 
the 13th May, he would move for a Select 
Committee, to inquire into the Duties, 
Salaries, and Emoluments of the Commis- 
sioners of Hackney Coaches; and into 
the present state of the public Carriages 
of the Metropolis. 


Tosacco Durirs.] Mr. Alderman 
Thompson rose to put a question to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer respecting 
the intentions of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the subject of the Tobacco Du- 
ties. He wished to know from the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it was intended to 
make any alteration in the relative duties 
on stem, leaf, and the other kinds of To- 
bacco. He also begged to know if it were 
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intended to make any change in the laws 
relative to the growth of Tobacco in Ire- 
land. He was sure that the right hon. 
Gentleman was sensible of the importance 
of this subject, considering that at present 
1,000/. worth of Tobacco paid 10,0002; 
duty. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer would, perhaps, be 
good enough at the same time to give the 
House information respecting another 
part of this question, in which his consti- 
tuents were deeply interested. He allud- 
ed to the 1s. per pound duty, which he 
believed it would not be necessary for 
him to describe farther than by calling it 
the “ Dropped Duty.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that with respect to the subject alluded to 
by the hon. Member who spoke last, he 
believed that it would be included in a 
motion which was to be made by the hon. 
member for Southwark. He had, how- 
ever, no hesitation in stating at once, that 
the constant answer which had been given 
by the Board of Trade to petitioners on 
this subject, since 1825, was, that the par- 
ties complaining had no right to compen- 
sation for this dropped shilling. If the 
hon. member for Southwark had been there 
to bring forward the motion of which he 
had given notice for that evening, he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) should have 
been prepared to state to the House the 
reasons upon which he and his colleagues 
had come to this determination with re- 
spect to the dropped shilling. In answer 
to the questions put to him by the hon. 
member for London, he begged to state 
that he had no intention of altering the 
relative duties on stem and other Tobac- 
co. He proposed, however, to move to- 
morrow that the House should resolve 
itself into a committee upon the laws with 
respect to Tobacco in Ireland, and then 
he should be prepared to go more fully 
into the question. 


PortuGat.] Lord Palmerston said, 
he rose for the purpose of putting some 
questions to his right hon. friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with refer- 
ence to a statement which had been made 
public during the last few days. The 
statement to which he alluded related to a 
certain document, called an amnesty, 
which it was said had been issued, or was 
about to be issued, by the government of 
Portugal. According to this statement, 
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the amnesty was to be,—“ first, an am- 
nesty to all privates and officers below 
the rank of captain; secondly, it includes 
all civil officers who have taken no active 
share in the re-actions which have occur- 
red in Portugal against the authority of 
Don Miguel—but these are not to be re- 
instated in their offices; thirdly, the am- 
nesty states that the Treasury, in restor- 
ing the property of those emigrants who 
shall return to Portugal within six months, 
will not restore the rentals of which the 
government may have disposed.” _ Now, 
upon this part of this delightful document, 
he had only to observe, that he believed 
there was no law in Portugal which war- 
ranted such a proceeding as withholding 
these rentals. But to proceed: ‘ fourth- 
ly, the garrison of Terceira, and the in- 
habitants of that island, are to be included 
in the amnesty ;—fifthly, the prisoners 
will be set at large, but some, designated 
by government, must leave the kingdom 
and reside abroad for a certain time ;— 
sixthly, with regard to all other classes 
of emigrants, Don Miguel engaged to 
grant another amnesty eighteen months 
after the recognition of his authority by 
England, reserving to himself such excep- 
tions as he may please; lastly, Counts 
Saldanha and Villa Flor, Generals Stubbs 
and Mello, the Marquis de Valentina, and 
some other noted characters, who fought 
against the Marquis of Chaves and Gene- 
ral Povoas, are proscribed for life.” He 
had said upon a former occasion, that every 
body knew what the meaning of an am- 
nesty was in the language of Spain, of 
Turkey, and of Portugal; but he begged 
leave to retract that statement so far as 
related to the latter country, for certainly, 
now that he had seen this document, he 
must confess, that he was not before aware 
of the meaning of the word amnesty in 
the language of Portugal. He spoke, of 
course, upon the supposition that the do- 
cument was genuine, though he did not 
mean to pronounce any opinion upon the 
genuineness of it. Supposing, then, that 
the document was genuine, he begged to 
ask his right hon. friend, first—whether 
the English Government had received any, 
and what communication of a project of 
an amnesty to be granted by Don Miguel. 
Secondly, whether such project of an am- 
nesty, if it had been communicated to the 
English Government, had been communi- 
cated to them by Don Miguel direct, or 
through the intervention of any and what 


Portugal. 
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foreign court. Thirdly, whether such pro- 
ject of an amnesty had been the sponta- 
neous act of the present government of 
Portugal, or whether it had resulted from 
the negotiations of the English Govern- 
ment in its endeavours to mitigate the 
severity of Don Miguel towards the Portu- 
guese. Lastly, he wished to ask his right 
hon. friend, whether those negotiations, 
supposing such negotiations to have had 
this effect, had been carried on with Don 
Miguel directly, or by the intervention of 
any and what foreign Power? He would 
put these questions into the hands of his 
right hon. friend, and he should be obliged 
to his right hon. friend if he would give 
him an answer to them; or to such of 
them as he felt he could answer consist- 
ently with bis public duty. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he could perhaps satisfy his noble 
friend without referring to the document, 
which, however, he thanked his noble 
friend for being obliging enough to put 
into his hands. His noble friend had re- 
ferred to a document which had been copied 
from the foreign into the English News- 
papers, and which purported to be an am- 
nesty granted, or intended to be granted, 
by Don Miguel, to persons who had taken 
part in the recent political events in Por- 
tugal. He had seen that document in 
the papers, but he could assure the House 
and his noble friend, that his Majesty’s 
Government had no knowledge of the ex- 
istence of such a document, or of any in- 
tention of issuing such a document. His 
noble friend, therefore, had as much in- 
formation as his Majesty’s Government 
had on this subject; and it would be 
seen, therefore, that as the newspapers 
were the common and only source from 
which any thing respecting the document 
could be learned, he could tell no more 
about it than any other hon. Member 
could. This, he believed, would satisfy 
his noble friend, and there was no occa- 
sion for him to go through his noble 
friend’s questions, which, after this expla- 
nation, of course fell to the ground. 


EmPLoyMent or THE Poor.] Lord 
Nugent, after presenting a Petition from 
labourers of an hundred in Buckingham- 
shire, complaining of distress, and attri- 
buting a great portion of their misery to 
the injurious administration of the Poor- 
laws, proceeded to move for leave to bring 
in a Bill to enable parishes to make bet- 
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ter provision for the employment of their 
Poor. This Bill related to a subject 
which, he was sorry to say, deeply affected 
a very large number of persons connected 
with agricultural pursuits. It deeply af- 
fected the rent-payers, the farmers, and, 
through them, the land-owners; but, 
which was in his view more important 
still, it operated also materially upon the 
means of life—upon the virtue or vice, the 
happiness or misery, of that most unfor- 
tunate class, the labouring class. The 
misfortunes of this class were generally ad- 
mitted, and it was the duty of that House, 
therefore, —nay, it was called upon by 
justice, policy, and humanity—to relieve 
them. It had been said, that the opera- 
tion of the Poor-laws, and more particu- 
larly the operation of certain parochial 
customs which were against law, had de- 
teriorated the character of the labouring 
population, and degraded them to a state 
from which they had neither the hope nor 
the desire of emerging. If this were true, 
and he was afraid there was too much of 
reality in it, it was only saying that the 
vices of the system had become so op- 
pressive and so dangerous, that it was our 
duty to eradicate them effectually. The 
object against which his Bill was particu- 
larly directed was the roundsmen system, 
—or the custom of paying labourers out 
of the parish rates. In other words, the 
system which he wished to have altered 
was the substitution of parochial relief for 
the fair and adequate wages of labour. 
This system, though it had been declared 
to be illegal, had taken such deep root, 
and assumed so many forms in some 
places, that it was extremely difficult 
to deal with it. It took so many shapes 
to avoid detection, that like the monster 
in the fable, it would require the power of 
another Anteeus to overcome it— 
“ Ubi nulla fugam reperit fallacia, victus 
In sese redit.” 

If he could point out any plan by 
which this evil could be remedied, he had 
no doubt the House would pay attention 
to his Bill. He wished, therefore, to 
make it the interest of parishes to adopt 
those means by which he thought the 
system would be got rid of. And first, as 
to the evil, and the operation of it on the 
labouring classes. A committee of that 
House reported, in 1824, that in a certain 
parish in Sussex, the wages of labour had 
been reduced by this system to 6d. 
aday. Since that period, now six years 
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ago, the evil had not diminished. In the 
district in which he lived, there were many 
parishes, and to the shame of those pa- 
rishes he spoke it, in which, by the wicked 
and illegal system of paying labourers out 
of the Poor-rates, the weekly rate of wages 
for an able-bodied unmarried labourer, 
had been reduced to 3s., or 3s. 6d. It 
was impossible that they could live on 
this; and yet, if they refused it, they 
could get nothing, for the parish would 
not relieve them, and the farmer wou!d 
not employ them. When he stated this, 
he had not, he was sorry to say, stated the 
worst. In the course of the late dread- 
ful winter, this sum of 3s., or 3s. 6d. per 
week was for no less than three weeks in 
abeyance. In saying this it might be told 
him, that he was destroying his own case, 
by proving too much; for the miserable 
people, having no credit, must have ceased 
to exist, from absolute want. His answer 
however, was, that the fact was as he had 
stated it to be, and that he was ready to 
prove it by evidence. This was sufficient 
for him, for he could hardly be called 
upon to prove how these unfortunate beings 
contrived to live, or how they starv- 
ed, or to what extent they stole, or to 
what extent they were indebted to private 
charity for the means of subsistence. In 
justice to these men, however, he must say 
that he did not believe they did steal; 
and he stated it as a circumstance highly 
to the credit of a peasantry labouring un- 
der such fearful privations, that at the last 
Assizes held in the county the calendar 
was lighter than he had known it to be 
for sometime past. None but a person who 
had attended Petty Sessions could form an 
idea of the extent of the misery produced 
by this system. Men, young and old, 
women past the age for labour, and women 
with children in their arms, came before 
the magistrates for relief. The men pro- 
fessed their readiness to work, and the 
overseer said, ‘ It is quite true these men 
are willing to labour, but we have no em- 
ployment for them: and as to relieving 
them, we cannot collect the poor-rates.” 
What could the magistrates do? They 
could direct the overseer to distrain ; but 
such a course would, in many cases, only 
add fresh paupers to the list. While he 
was thus detailing the miserable condition 
of the labouring classes, he was not un- 
mindful of the state in which the farmers 
were, or of the invidious duties which an 
overseer had to perform. He recollected 
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both; but of this he was quite sure,— 
namely, that if the evil went on increas- 
ing, and the severities of another winter 
came upon this wretched peasantry, no- 
thing but an armed force could keep them 
down and make them starve in quiet. 
Something, then, it was evident must be 
done, and that speedily. He proposed, in 
the first place, to give the magistrates 
power to grapple with the roundsmen sys- 
tem, in parishes which may be convinced 
that the system was injurious. The pro- 
visions of his Bill were not obligatory, ex- 
cept in allowing two-thirds of the parish 
to bind the remainder. He was aware 
that it was not prudent in the mover of a 
bill to enter into the details of it when he 
asked for leave to bring it in, and he 
would not enter into the details of this. 
He would state only generally, that what 
he proposed would be in the nature of a 
labour-rate; but not open to the objec- 
tion, which none could feel more strongly 
than he did—namely, that it would sub- 
side into the very thing which it was his 
object to guard against. His Bill would 
proceed on three principles—first, it 
would encourage the occupiers of lands 
to employ as much labour as possible on 
the lands in their occupation. There 
would, of course, be no compulsion here, 
for nothing could be so absurd as to ob- 
lige a man to employ more labour than he 
pleased; but it would merely encourage 
and hold out an inducement to the em- 
ployment of labour. The second princi- 
ple was, that it was desirable to lower the 
Poor-rates; and if money must be paid 
for the support of the labourer, that la- 
bour should be given in exchange for that 
money. The third principle was, to give to 
labour a fair and open market by compe- 
tion, in order to secure as liberal a com- 
pensation as possible to the labourer; and 
in this view he would make the bargain 
to be carried on between the labourer and 
the hirer without the farmer being brought 
face to face with the overseer. His great 
object was, to get rid of the roundsmen 
system, and therefore it would not be 
necessary to apply it to those parishes 
where that system was not practised. 
Though the Bill differed in many respects 
from that which was called the property- 
plan used in some parts of Oxfordshire, 
yet in others it was founded upon part of 
that plan. The noble Lord concluded 
by moving for leave to bring in a Bill to 
promote the employment of the Poor, by 
VOL, XXIII. 
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free hiring and fair remuneration for their 
labour. 

Mr. Lennard said, he would not op- 
pose the bringing in the Bill, but would 
beg to suggest to his noble friend that 
certain parties should be exempted from its 
operation ; for instance, farmers who cul- 
tivated their farms by their own labour 
and that of their sons, and that persons so 
employing labourers should not be thereby 
qualified to vote at vestries. With sach 
exemptions, he thought the Bill would be 
likely to do much good. 

Lord Nugent was aware of the difficul- 
ties in the way of parts of the plan, but 
he would endeavour to meet them as well 
as he could. 

Mr. R. Colborne thought this one of 
those generai measures which were some- 
times adopted to remedy local evils; the 
evil which it went to cure was not the 
fault of the law, but of the mode in which 
it was administered, and showed the bad 
effects of interfering in any manner, by 
legislative measures, with the wages of 
labour. 

Lord J. Russell feared, that on the 
second reading of the Bill, he should be 
obliged to object to it altogether. 

Leave was then given to bring in the 


Bill. 


SuppLty.—Assessep Taxes.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the 
further consideration of the Resolution 
of Supply, which had been postponed from 
the 2nd inst. 

Mr. Bright took that opportunity of 
asking the right hon. Gentleman whether 
it was his intention to propose the conso- 
lidation of the Assessed Taxes Acts, and 
when he should be ready to bring it for- 
ward, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he was so much occupied in the consoli- 
dation of the Stamp Acts that he had not 
had time to pay attention to the other 
subject, and could not at that moment say 
when he should be ready with it. 

Mr. Bright asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to bring on the sub- 
ject in the present session. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
plied, that he was prepared to do so, but 
at present he could not fix the time. 

Mr. C. Calvert asked, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to renew the 
Assessed Taxes Composition Act. If he 
did, it was time that those concerned 
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should be informed on the subject, that 
they might know what to do, as the Act 
would expire in October. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the House and the Country would 
obtain a full explanation of what was in- 
tended on the subject in a few days. 

The Resolutions were then read, and 
several of them agreed to. 

On the question that a sum, not exceed- 
ing 85,025/. be granted for the expenses 
of Salaries, &c., to the Civil Establishments 
of the Ordnance in the Tower and Pall- 
mall, 

Mr. Hume observed, that as the House 
had decided against the recommendation 
of the Finance Committee, and had ne- 
gatived the reduction of the office of 
Lieutenant-general of the Ordnance, it 
was hopeless now to have any reduction in 
this department. But there was an under- 
standing that if the Lieutenant-general 
were continued, the salary of the Master- 
general, which was now almost a sinecure, 
should be reduced from 3,000J. a-year, its 
present amount, to 1,5002., which was the 
salary attached to it in 1801. Unless 
some reductions were made in those esti- 
mates, what credit could be given to Mi- 
nisters for a desire to reduce the burthens 
of the country? The services included 
in the present vote of 85,025/., cost the 
country, in 1796, only 17,0002. It was, 
however, now a hopeless matter to expect 
much reduction by Ministers, and all he 
prayed for was, that there might be a fall- 
ing off in the revenue next year to the 
amount of 3,000,000/., for only something 
of that kind would force Ministers to re- 
duce the expenditure. 

Colonel Sibthorp hoped the falling-off 
in the revenue would be double the sum 
mentioned by the hon. member for Mont- 
rose, for that alone would oblige Govern- 
ment to reduction. He had had several 
anonymous communications lately, point- 
ing out various instances of extravagant 
application of the public money; and 
though he would not use them, for he was 
unwilling to encourage any such commu- 
nications, thinking they came from those 
who, if what they stated were true, ought 
not to be afraid or ashamed to avow them- 
selves, yet he believed much of the infor- 
mation conveyed by them to be correct. 
He hoped, therefore, the hon. member for 
Montrose would continue his very useful 
exertions to promote economy, and he 
should be happy to give him his best sup- 
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port on every such occasion. The coun- 
try already owed him great thanks for what 
he had done, and he felt bound thus pub- 
licly to return him his thanks for the 
course he had pursued, which he hoped 
he would continue. 

Mr. Trant could not approve of that 
kind of economy recommended by the 
hon. member for Montrose, of going back 
to the system of 1792, which he so often 
recommended. Let it be recollected, that 
we formerly carried on war by our money, 
and employing foreign troops to fight for 
us, and the consequence was, that war was 
much more expensive, and less efficiently 
conducted: but when we began to take 
the matter into our own hands, we went on 
much better. The Ordnance Department 
was now ina much more efficient state, 
and though he saw a formidable, and per- 
haps, not a very constitutional, array of 
seven or eight officers opposite connected 
with it; yet he would rather see the de- 
partment inits present effective state, than 
go back to the former practice of carry- 
ing on the war rather by the employment 
of others than by our own forces. 

The Motion was then agreed to,—as 
were the other Resolutions. 

Sir A. Grant brought up the Report of 
the last Committee of Supply. 

The Resolutions for the grant of 8,9331. 
for the Storekeepers’ Establishments at 
Woolwich and 17,432I. for other stations 
in England, were agreed to. 

On the Resolution for granting the sum 
of 28,6451. for Storekeepers’ Establish- 
ments abroad and in Ireland, 

Mr. Hume, adverting to what fell from 
the hon. member for Dover, said, he did 
not expect his support in any useful ob- 
ject,—and he should never seek it. He 
would take this opportunity of asking 
whether the Government were still going 
on manufacturing and selling powder. He 
thought the practice of manufacturing our 
own gunpowder, was a very extravagant 
mode of supplying the public service with 
that article, which might be much more 
cheaply supplied by others. 

Mr. Perceval said, that Government 
was at present manufacturing only a 
small quantity of powder, and was not 
selling any. 

Mr. Hume must repeat, that we were 
paying three times more for the article by 
Government taking the manufacture on 
itself, than it might be obtained for from 
private manufacturers. We had now a 
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supply for twenty-five years on hand, and 
that was quite sufficient. 

Sir J. Wrottesley concurred with the 
hon. Member, that the system of manu- 
facturing by Government was any thing 
but one of economy. He had heard that 
some arms, which were made for the East 
India Company at our manufactory at 
Enfield, might have been obtained much 
cheaper at Birmingham ; and that, accord- 
ingly, the Company refused the contract. 

Mr. Perceval said, that Government 
offered to make some arms for the Com- 
pany, but the contract was refused, though 
without reference to the price or the 
pattern.—The Resolution agreed to. 


Chancery Commission. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, April 7. 


Minutes.) Petitions for opening the East-India and China 
Trade were presented from North Shields, by the Duke of 
Somersst ; and from Carlisle, by the Earl of WrstTmor- 
LAND. The Earl of VeruLAmM presented a Petition from 
Hertfordshire, for a Repeal of the Malt and Beer Taxes. 

On the Motion of the same noble Lord, at the request, he 
said, of his noble friend, the Marquis of SALISBURY, a 
message was sent to the House of Commons, requesting 
the attendance of Messrs. DunpAs and Compron, Mem- 
bers of that House, to give evidence before their Lord- 
ships relative to the East Retford Disfranchisement Bill ; 
and all Papers, Documents, &c, elucidatory of that Bill 
were ordered to be printed. 

Sir A. Grant, Sir G. CierK, Mr. Catcrart, and other 
Members, brought up the Grand Jury Extension Bill 
(Ireland), the Smugglers’ Families’ Maintenance Bill; 
the Ellenborough Divorce Bill, and several private Bills, 
to which the House of Commons had agreed. 


Cuancery Commission.] The Earl 
of Eldon said, he had a document which 
he was anxious to lay before their Lord- 
ships relative to Bankruptcy Commissions, 
but he was obliged to defer doing so till a 
day or two after the holidays. He would 
take advantage, however, of that occasion 
to repeat what he had before stated 
and what had also been stated by the 
Lord Chancellor, that the Chancery Com- 
missioners had discharged their duties as 
commissioners gratuitously, and many of 
them, too, at a personal sacrifice of profes- 
sional emolument. He was the more 
anxious to repeat this fact, as it had been 
confidently asserted, in a recent pamphlet, 
that the Chancery Commission was a most 
costly one, though its members, as he 
again repeated, had received no pecuniary 
reward for their labours whatever. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 7. 


Minutes.) The Haymarket Removal Bill was Read a third 
time and passed. 
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Returns Ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hume, of the 
number of Debtors who had taken the Rules of the King’s 
Bench and Fleet Prisons, for the last five years, specifying 
their respective amounts of debt (classified in hundreds,) 
the Fees they paid, and how these Fees were sanctioned 
by law, and applied. 

[He stated his object to be, to show how 

far these Rules operated in prevention of 

the settlement of honest debts, before the 

Insolvent Debtors’ Act next came under 


the consideration of the House.] 

On the Motion of Mr. WopExHovszE, of the total amount 
of Money levied for Poor-rates and County-rates, in every 
Parish or Township of England and Wales, during the 
year ending March 25, 1850. On the Motion of Mr. 
KriTH Dovatas, of the quantity of Rum consumed in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, during the last five 
years preceding the reduction of the Duty on British 
Spirits, to 2s. 6d. per gallon. On the Motion of Mr. 
AttwoopD, of the whole expense incurred for the Post- 
Office Packets between Calais and Dover, including 
the Port-dues charged for the two yearsending January 
5, 1829, and January 5, 1830: a similar account of the 
Post-Office Packets between Margate and Ostend, with 
the amount of Fares charged by both Packets for Pas- 
sengers, Horses and Carriages. 

Petitions Presented. Against a Renewal of the East-India 
Company’s Charter, by Mr. RamspEeNn, from the in- 
habitants of the Clothing District of Shipley. For the 
Abolition of the Duty on Coals, by Mr. Irnvina, from Larn. 
For mitigating the severity of the Criminal Code, by Mr. 
Western, from the inhabitants of Kelvedon, (Essex) :— 
by Mr. Asuurst, from Chipping Norton. For the re- 
peal of the Malt and Beer Duties, by Mr. Joun FANE, 
from Burford. Against the proposed alteration in the 
Beer Trade, by Colonel Srptuorp, from the Pub- 
licans of Lincolne Complaining of Distress, and praying 
for Relief, by Mr. Easrnopz, from the county of 
Hertford, 





Excessive Taxation.]| Mr. Hume 
presented a Petition, agreed to by a large 
number of the working Stonemasons of the 
Metropolis, assembled at the theatre of the 
London Mechanics’ Institution, complain- 
ing that their situation was deteriorated, 
which they attributed to excessive Taxa- 
tion, and praying the House for the further 
reduction of Taxation, and the abolition of 
all Sinecures. The petitioners also prayed 
the House would take into its consider- 
ation the large sums paid to the Bishops, 
and other members of the Established 
Church, while the industrious man was re- 
duced to a state of starvation. The 
petitioners complained that the lordly 
followers of the meek religion of Christ 
starved them out of existence. This, the 
hon. Member said, was a fair subject for 
petitioning; he cordially agreed with the 
prayer of the Petition, and hoped, when 
there was a reformed Parliament—for 
which the petitioners also prayed—that 
the large salaries of the Bishops would be 
reduced, and every man paid according to 
his labour. 


MIsREPRESENTATION.] Mr, Hume, on 
2Z2 
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concluding the presentation of the Peti- | used, could only have applied to me. I 
tion, spoke as follows, in allusion to last! can only say I never heard it, and it was 
night’s debate :—“ Sir, it is not often that | only this morning, when a gentleman 
I trouble the House with any matter which ; brought me the paper, and pointed out the 
is merely personal to myself, and I am of | passage, that I saw it. I said to him then, 
opinion that the greatest benefit results to, as I now repeat, that no such expression 
the community from the utmost freedom | was used; yet, as it conveys a personal 
of debate in this House. I am likewise a | reflection, and involves in some degree the 
man who does not care much for the ex- | character of the House, by exhibiting a 
pression of opinion upon general questions, | violation of the courtesy which one hon. 
thinking it just as well to leave that to be | Member is bound to pay another in de- 
reflected upon; and always confiding in | bate, I have no other course open than 
my own intentions. I wish also to state; | to take this notice of it. Ido not mean to 
that no person can be more favourable | say that the error in the paper is inten- 
than I am to the full publicity of the re- | tional, but as no other person had spoken 
ports of our proceedings; the utility of this | at the time than myself, no other could 
House, in fact, mainly depends upon the | have beenaddressed in such language, had 
diligent, constant, proper and faithful re- | it been used. 1 hope, therefore, the hon. 
ports of these proceedings; and upon this | and gallant Member will say how far this 
point I would just say, that | hope my | statement is consistent, or not, with his 
hon. friend near me, (Colonel Sibthorp,) | recollection of what fell from him in his 
will bring forward the motion of which he | speech.” 

has given notice, and in which he shall| Sir Henry Hardinge.—“ If, immediately 
have my best support, to obtain leave to} after I spoke at the moment, the hon. 
suspend the Standing Order, and to have} Member had no recollection of my using 
the reporters regularly introduced and | such a phrase, although he says he was 
sanctioned, as well as placed in a more | attentively listening to me, he will easily 
favourable situation for the performance of | believe it is very probable I could not have 
their duty; where there will be less| used it. No such expression was, in point 
liability to mistakes, and better means used | of fact, used by me, as directed against 
for avoiding errors, than we can well ex-| him. Certainly, I never could have so 
pect under the present arrangements. | far departed from the courtesy which one 
What I rose for, Sir, is tocall your attention Gentleman is bound to observe towards 
to a misrepresentation of what took place another in this House, as to charge him 
here last night. I hold in my hand a’ with uttering a notorious and unnatural 
newspaper, [the hon. Member did not lie. What I said was, as well as I recol- 
name it,] which is, I believe, as correct a lect, that the accusation against Lord 
paper as any in conveying to the public | Ellenborough, of having connived at his 
what passes in this House, but which at- | own disgrace was a foul calumny, and I 


tributes last night an expression to the | threw back the unnatural lie upon the au- 
‘thors of it. I used the plural number, 


hon. and gallant officer opposite that cer- | 
‘intending the imputation for the authors 


tainly was never heard by me. I had, I | ) 
thought, paid the fullest attention to what | of those calumnics out of doors, of which 
| Lord Ellenborough had to complain. 


was passing here at the time, and I do not | 
believe any such expression was used, for | What I did say last night 1 find reported 
with singular, indeed wonderful, accuracy in 


it would have been that extreme violation | 
of the decorum of the House, which you, | The Times newspaper of this morning; and 


Sir, would not have permitted from the | there I find the word ‘authors,’ which of 
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Chair, and which I certainly could not 
have allowed to pass without observation. 
The expression attributed in this paper to 
the hon. and gallant officer is as follows : 
‘The lie, therefore, that he (Lord Elien- 
borough) had connived at his own dis- 
grace, was so monstrous, that he (Sir H. 
Hardinge) threw it back with scorn on 
its contemptible author.’ I was the only 
person who had previously spoken in the 
debate, and therefore such a phrase, if 


| course could not mean the hon. member 
| for Montrose. But at the same time I do 
intend to accuse him of perverting the 
bearing of the evidence in his remarks 
upon it. There is one error in the con- 
cluding paragraph of my speech, in which 
I am stated to have said, when speaking 
of Lord Ellenborough, ‘that if it could 
be shown he had done any thing wrong, 
he would be the first man to come forward 
and atone for it.’ I said nothing of this 
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kind as applicable to Lord Ellenborough, 
but with reference to myself. 1 knew 
Lord Ellenborough could not come here 
to give explanations, although I could. 
As the hon. member for Montrose always 
bears every thing which passes here with 
good humour, he will, | hope, as con- 
stantly find me doing the same, and I 
should be sorry if he retained an impres- 
sion that I could have used towards him 
any expression so gross as that which he 
has mentioned here.” 


REPORTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS IN 
ParLiaMeENT.] Colonel Sibthorp, in pre- 
senting a Petition, took the opportunity of 


stating, that he meant soon after Easter to | 


bring forward the motion of which he had 
given notice, for the better accommodation 
of those who report the proceedings of the 
House. If his motion were agreed to, the 
result of giving better accommodation to 
reporters, he was persuaded would be, 
that more full and more accurate accounts 
of what was said in that House would be 
published, and Members would not be an- 
noyed, as they now frequently were, by 
misrepresentations, which, however unin- 
tentional, were injurious to the Members 
in relation to their constituents. He 
trusted the House would facilitate so de- 
sirable an object, and that his motion 
would not meet with oue dissentient voice. 


Strame Duties (IreLanp).J] = Sir 
John Newport presented a Petition from 
the Chamber of Commerce of Waterford, 
against the proposed plan for assimilating 
the Stamp Duties of England and Ireland. 
There were two ways, the hon. Baronet 
said, of assimilating duties; lowering the 
high ones and raising the low ones; but 
unfortunately, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, as far as his experience went, 
always took the latter method, and aug- 
mented the burthens of the people. By 
his proposed plan, an addition of taxation, 
to the amount of 100,000/., would be levied 
on Ireland, which at present would be a 
serious injury to that country. In parti- 
cular he wished to know if it were intend- 
ed to continue the Stamps on Law-papers, 
which operated as a denial of justice to 
the poor? He thought these ought to be 
abolished, and other Stamp Duties lowered. 
The Government had professed an anxious 
desire to give tranquillity to Ireland, to 
encourage its trade; but to impose new 
taxes on it, did not seem to him to be the 
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best way of satisfying the people and ex- 
tending commerce. He trusted the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would pause before 
he threw additional burthens on a commu- 
nity struggling to bear its present load. 
He hoped, before the bill was brought in, 
a schedule would be produced, stating the 
present duties, and the proposed augment- 
ation. He had always observed, that in 
imposing new taxes, the real and ultimate 
effect was always kept out of view. He 
hoped, however, that the House would 
not give the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
proposition the authority of law till the 
fullest information was laid before the 
House, and it was accurately ascertained 
what would be the exact amount and 
effects of the new Stamp Duties to be 
levied in Ireland, in order to make the 
duties there correspond to the duties in 
England. 

Petition laid on the Table and printed. 





| DistiLLEery oF Corn Spirits.] Mr. 
| Home Drummond rose to present a Peti- 
| tion from a very important interest in the 
| community—he meant the Distillers from 
‘Corn Spirits, who complained, and he 
{thought justly, of the imposition of the 
| additional duty of 1s. a gallon upon Corn 
| Spirits, while there was no corresponding 
; additional duty imposed upon Rum. He 
would entreat the House to bear in mind, 
that in the year 1825, after due and deli- 
berate investigation on the part of the Go- 
vernment, an arrangement, having all the 
appearance of permanency, was made be- 
tween the parties, and which was admitted 
by Lord Goderich, under whose auspices it 
was made, fair and equitable. By that 
arrangement it was fixed that a duty of 
8s. Gd. the imperial gallon should be laid 
on Rum, and 7s. on Corn Spirits. The 
latter, by the additional duty now pro- 
posed, was to be 8s. while, he repeated, 
there was to be no corresponding increase 
of the duty upon Rum. The petitioners 
were desirous of knowing what change of 
circumstances had taken place in the re- 
lative situation of the parties, to justily 
this infringement upon the arrangement of 
1825; for, so far from seeing any to justify 
it, they were of opinion that the changes 
in the relative situation of the parties, and 
in the prices of their commodities, which 
had occurred since, ought rather to have 
produced a directly opposite result. The 
petitioners, indeed, contended that the al- 
teration which had taken place in the 
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circumstances of the markets called for an 
alteration of the duty in a different sense. 
It should have led to a more generous 
policy towards the Distillers of Corn 
Spirits, instead of the unequal and unjust 
depreciation of their property which must 
follow the adoption of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s resolutions. From im- 
portant documents laid on the Table of the 
House, it appeared, that the consumption 
of Rum had rapidly increased since 1825. 
The average price of Barley before 1825 
was 29s., and now it was 34s. This 
change ought to have made the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer levy an additional duty 
on Rum. The petitioners said, that if the 
increase of duty were persisted in, home- 
made Spirits would be driven out of the 
market. It could be manufactured into 
Gin cheaper than home-made Corn Spirits. 
He was unwilling to detain the House with 
long detailed calculations, but as the 
whole question was one of detail, he hoped 
they would allow him to state the case, by 
a mere specification of the accounts as they 
stood. 

The consumption of Rum and British 
Spirits in England stood thus :— 


Rum. Gallons. 
For the year ending Sth of Jan. 1830.. 3,302,143 
Ditto oth of Jan.1829.. 3,064,856 


Increased consumption in the year 
ending the 5th of Jan. 1830........ 237,287 
[See Parl. Paper, No. 211, March 29, 1830.) 


Bririsu Srirtrs. 
For the year ending 5th of Jan. 1829.. 7,759,694 


Ditto 5th of Jan.1830.. 7,700,760 
Decrease on British Spirits, for the 
year ending 5th of Jan. 1830 ...... 59,934 


Bar ey. 
[See Parl. Paper, No. 211, March 29, 1830.] 
Average price of Barley, per quarter, s. d. 
for five years, from 1820 to 1824...... 29 0 
Ditto, from 1825 to 1829...-seeeee+- 34 9 


Average increase on the price of Barley, 
during the last 5 years ...csccceees 
[See Parl. Paper, No. 154, March 13, 1830.] 
The fact was, that it was impossible to 
look at the comparative operation of the 
duties on Rum and Corn Spirits, without 
being sensible that the new regulations 
would be so injurious to the manufacturers 
of Spirits from Corn, as to drive them from 
the market. It was evident that already 
the competition was entirely in favour of 
the West Indies, and the additional duty on 
home-made Spirits would be a still further 
advantage to the manufacturers of Rum. 
It appeared also, from official docu- 
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ments, that in the year ending the 5th of 
January, 1830, 


Gallons Proof. 
The quantity of Corn Spirit 
distilled in England for home 
consumption is ..0.-..-6 3,860,542 


Ditto, in Scotland, and ex- 
ported to England........ 3,008,686 
Ditto, in Ireland, and export- 
ed to England ....... coe 671,497 
———_ 3,680,183 


Total of Corn Spirit ........ 7,540,725 

The quantity of Rum for 
home consumption in Eng- 
land in said period is .... 
Ditto, for the Navy........ 


3,302,143 
400,000 
asitstinceanes SI OER 


General Total ...eesereeee 11,242,868 

Thus, if the consumption of these articles in 

England, for said year, be divided into 100 equal 

parts, 

Parts. 
The quantity supplied by England is .... 34°33 
Ditto, by the Scotch and Irish distillers. 32°73 
Ditto, by the West India planters ...... 32°94 


100:00 








This is without reckoning Brandy, Ge- 
neva, and all other foreign Spirits, 
which amounted, for home consump- Gallons. 
tion in the same period, to ......+. 1,293,523 
s. d. 
The duty on Rum, at present, is...... 8 6 
Ditto, on Raw Corn Spirit in England... 7 0 


Protecting duty in favour of CornSpirit. 1 6 


If this protection shail be reduced, as now pro 
posed, to 6d., Rum will in all probability, supply 
the whole consumption of the market. 





The present duty on easiest Raw Corn ss. d. 
Spirit is.... cooeee 7 OU 
The proposed additional “duty o on ditto is.. 1 0 
8 0 
This Spirit cannot be afforded forlessthan.. 3 0 
11 0 


The expense of rectifying, compounding, 
and sweetening the gallon at proof, with- 
out profit to the rectifier, is,,.s+eeesees O8 


118 
s. ds 
The present market price of Rumis ..-. 19 
The present duty on Rum is......00--+5 86 





as 


Total cost of Rum in its finished state,,.. 10 3 
The disadvantage to English Spirit, is, conse- 

quently, obvious. 

Malt Whisky distilled in England, or 


brought thither from Scotland or Ire- s. d. 
land, pays duty Of ....eeseecsceeees 7 0 
Besides the whole of the duty on Malt.. 12 
If to this be added the proposed new 

AULY Ul owns 0s 00ss0e ess s00s00%e ices, 4 0 


The duty per gallon on Malt Whisky in 
England is...ccaccccccccccsccocoes 9 Z 
While the duty on Rum is only 8s. 6d, 
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It appeared, therefore, that the imposi- 
tion of this additional duty of 1s. per gallon 
upon Corn Spirits would change the whole 
nature of the trade, and inflict a serious in- 
jury on the home-manufacturer. If the 
home-distiller were not harassed by vex- 
atious regulations and unequal imposts, he 
would be quite ready to compete with the 
maker of Rum; but as it was, that was im- 
possible, and he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would state why he made this altera- 
tion, which would not succeed, he believed, 
as a matter of revenue, while it would inflict 
great evil upon distillers of Corn Spirits. 
He begged to assure the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that he had great confidence 
in his firmness and in his sense of justice, 
and he trusted, therefore, that no influence 
would make him commit what appeared to 
be an injury to a very opulent and useful 
class of men. 

Mr. Brownlow would take this opportu- 
nity of stating, that he had a similar Peti- 
tion to present from the Distillers of Corn 
Spirits in Ireland; it was signed by six or 
seven of the principal distillers, and con- 
veyed the sentiments of the whole body. 
He thought it right on this occasion to 
state, that the Irish distillers had peculiar 
grievances to complain of, independent of 
those which they had in common with the 
English and Scotch. ‘There was great 
injustice and hardship in the way in which 
these additional duties were proposed to 
be levied, The Irish distiller had to pay 
an additional duty of 2d. per gallon on 
his own consumption, and Is. per gallon 
on his export. In 1825, when the last ar- 
rangement was made, which they had 
hoped was not so soon to fluctuate, the 
new duties were levied after the passing of 
the Act; in the present case they were to 
be retrospective, and to apply to every 
gallon of Spirits in the market after the 
15th of March, and the stocks of the Irish 
distillers were liable to the addition for 
days before they knew of the impost. In 
this respect he did conceive the Irish dis- 
tiller had much to complain of, for he had 
many contracts at fixed prices, which were 
now only in progress of delivery: he would 
have to deliver to the merchant at tie stipu- 
Jated prices, and to bear this loss of the re- 
trospective duty, which was certainly unfair 
and unjust. The Irish distillers stated, that 
in the year 1825, this subject was most 
fully investigated, and a protecting duty of 
1s. 6d. was then allotted for their Spirits. 
Upon the faith of this arrangement large 
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capitals had been embarked, and extensive 
engagements concluded. All these were 
now injured and perplexed by the proposed 
additional duty. Instead of being per- 
mitted fairly to enter the market, they 
were exposed to vast disadvantages from 
the special protection which it seemed 
Rum was now to receive. This was about 
also to be bestowed, when the circum- 
stances of the markets required the Go- 
vernment, if it interfered at all, to increase 
the duty on Rum, and lower that on Spirits 
madefrom Corn. ‘The Irish distiller gave 
employment to many people, and laying an 
additional duty on his commodity would 
add to the sufferings of the Irish peasantry. 
The new duty too would be injurious to 
the agricultural interests at large, for it 
would give those Spirits which were the 
produce of sugar so great an advantage in 
the home-market as compared with the 
disadvantages under which Spirits, the pro- 
duce of this country, laboured, as to render 
them unsaleable, except at a price which 
was ruinous to the manufacturer. The 
consumption of Rum, for the last year, 
amounted to 3,302,000 gallons, while in 
the preceding year it amounted to only 
3,065,000 gallons. Thus an increase of 
237,000 gallons had taken place in the 
consumption of Rum, during one year, 
while the consumption of British spiritshad 
decreased 59,924 gallons. The British 
distiller laboured under another disadvan- 
tage,—the advance in the price of Barley, 
for the last five years, of 5s. 9d. per quar- 
ter. If corn were admitted freely into this 
country, and if the British distiller was free 
from all those impediments which the distil- 
ling laws opposed to him, then he would be 
quite ready to compete with the West 
Indian, or any other distillers. He wished 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
make such a statement as was calculated 
to dispel the serious alarms which agitated 
the minds of the British distillers. 

Mr. Western supported the complaint 
of the petitioners, and declared, that al- 
though he should be sorry to do anything 
which would prejudice the interests of 
the West-India proprietors, he was satis- 
fied that they possessed an undue advan- 
tage over the British distiller. The subject 
was one in which he felt great interest, 
because the agriculturists were well aware 
that the distillers were among their most 
useful customers. The great county he 
represented was therefore much interested 
in this question, and he did hope that the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer would adopt 
some method of relieving the West-India 
interest which would not injure the distil- 
lers and agriculturists of Great Britain. He 
could not help feeling surprised that an ad- 
ditional duty should be levied on British 
made Spirits, without any corresponding 
protecting duty against the importation of 
Rum: and he trusted that his Majesty’s 
Government would adopt some means of 
meeting the views of the petitioners. 

Mr. Marryat, supported the claims of 
the West-India Planters to the consider- 
ation of the House, and contended that 
they had as good a right to participate in 
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the benefits of the home consumption as 
the agriculturists or the distillers, and that 
they paid a very high price for that parti- 
cipation by the restrictions imposed on | 
them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did | 
not rise to enter upon the discussion of | 
the question brought before the House. | 
He had had frequent opportunities of | 
meeting both the parties interested on the | 
subject, had heard the question discussed | 
on both sides, and had made such in- | 
quiries as he thought proper as to the | 
statements he had received, but he thought | 
it better to defer going into any discussion | 
on the question until he brought his bill 
on this matter regularly before the House, 
when an opportunity would occur of going 
into the whole of the calculations. He 
only begged hon. Gentlemen on both sides 
of the House to believe that he should 
propose that bill with no view of favouring 
either one or other interested party. He 
had endeavoured by his proposed mea- 
sure to give them both that fair competi- 
tion in the market which both had a right 
to expect. He was not insensible to the im- 
portance of the great interests concerned 
in the subject, but while he remembered 
what was due to the petitioners, he could 
not forget the claims of our West-India Co- 
Jonies, and in his opinion, the home-market 
ought to be equally accessible to both. 
The calculations submitted to the House 
did not seem to him quite correct. The 
parties interested had, as was very natural, 
dealt somewhat in exaggeration, and he 
had no doubt, when the matter came pro- 
perly under discussion, that he should sa- 
tisfy all parties of the justice of the views 
entertained by his Majesty’s Government, 
though, as each party sought a peculiar ad- 
vantage, he was afraid neither would be 
contented by those views. 





_had, he believed, fallen off. 
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Mr. S. Rice did not intend to prolong 
the present conversation, but rose to bear 
testimony to the respectability of the sig- 
natures attached to the Petition. When- 
ever the question was discussed, he should 
consider the interests of Ireland and the 
Colonies closely connected. He acquiesced 
entirely in the principles laid down by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he 
thought it was the duty of the House to 
discuss the question fairly, and with a 
view of doing justice to all parties. He 
wished to obtain no advantage for Ireland. 
at the expense of the Colonies, buthe must 
at the same time say, that he was not ready 
to concede to the Colonies new advan- 
tages without a full conviction of their 
being both just and necessary. 

Mr. Bright considered the Scotch and 
Irishdistillersashaving already an unfair ad- 
vantage over the English distillers, because 
the duty was much higher in England than 
in Scotland or Ireland: these, therefore, 
had no right whatever to complain. Why 
the distillers of Scotland and Ireland were 
allowed to have this advantage over the dis- 
| tillers of England he did not understand. 
As to the increased consumption of Rum, 
that was very small in England; while 
the consumption in Ireland and Scotland 
He was 
disposed to complain of the Scotch and 
Irish distillers, who seemed to want the 
monopoly of the English market: what- 
ever their motive might be, he was confi- 
dent that their advantages were too great 
for them ever to be injured {by the con- 
sumption of Rum in the British market. 

Mr. Bernal, although one of those in- 
terested in the prosperity of the West- 
Indies, had never wished to support their 
trade at the expense of either the English, 
Scotch, or Irish agriculturists and distillers. 
It was, however, a well known fact, that the 
distillers had been at all times anxious for 
a monopoly, which must be at variance 
with the interests of the community, and 
although the duty on the Spirits of the 
Colonies was 8s. a gallon, and that on the 
Spirits of the Mother Country only 2s. 10d., 
they were anxious to procure still further 
protection. For his part, he considered the 
people of Barbadoes, Jamaica, Antigua, 
and the other West-India Islands to be as 
much British subjects as the inhabitants of 
Scotland or Ireland, and to be as much 
entitled to protection in the home-market 
for the consumption of their productions. 
He recollected well that Lord Goderich, 
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when Mr. Robinson, declared, five years 
ago, that the principle of fair competition 
between the Mother Country and the Co- 
Jonies was a sound one, and on the Sth of 
February, 1825, when he, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, proposed the additional 
duty of 1s. 6d. on Rum, he re-affirmed 
the same principle, and declared that | 
if it appeared, after the experiment had 
been tried, as some persons apprehended, 
that this duty would become prohibitory, 
the Government would be willing to re- 
move it, and make an alteration which 
would leave the market open to competi- 
tion. That duty had, as was anticipated, 
proved injurious, and he contended that | 
even the alteration now proposed would by | 
no means counteract the effect of the | 
ls. 6d. then laid improperly on Run; | 
in fact that duty had acted as a pro- | 
hibition; and that circumstance alone | 
made out a case to justify the Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer coming down to the 
House and proposing an additional duty 
on British Spirits. He wished, however, 
that the right hon. Gentleman would say | 
something more to set this matter at rest, 
for as long as the two opposing interests | 
thought the Government was not fully | 
resolved, so long would both parties be | 
unable to carry on their operations with | 
their accustomed energies, and those opera- 
tions were as necessary to others as to 
themselves. 

Sir G. Clerk contended, that the in- 
crease of the consumption of Rum proved 
sufficiently that the duty was not sufficient 
to allow a fair competition. The British dis- 
tillers did not seek, therefore, as the hon. 
member for Rochester supposed, an unfair 
advantage, but to secure to themselves an 
adequate protection. He was sorry that 
while the consumption of Rum had in- 
creased, and that of British Spirits de- 
creased, it should have been thought advis- 
able to lay an additional duty on the 
Spirits manufactured in the three countries. 
That increase of duty would have the 
effect of encouraging the crime of smug- 
gling and demoralizing the people. The 
hon. member for Rochester, was wrong 
also in supposing that the distillers had 
no claims on the Government, because the 
duties were low in Ireland and Scot- 
land; they had there been made low in 
order to put an end to smuggling, and 
that the reduction of the duty had ac- 
complished, — but the distillers both of 
Scotland and Ireland manufactured for 
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the English market and there it was, not in 
Ireland and Scotland, that they came into 
competition with Rum. This was the cir- 
cumstance that made them object to the 
advantage, which the proposed new duties 
would give to Rum in the English markets. 

Mr. Wodehouse concurred with the hon. 
Baronet who had just spoken, and he 
hoped that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would not lose sight of the agricul- 
tural interests. He should have been glad 
to have seen encouragement given to the 
West-Indian proprietors, by taking off the 
duty on sugar, rather than by increasing 
the duty on British Spirits. 

Mr. G. Moore trusted, that as far as 
Ireland was concerned, no short-sighted 
policy would induce the Government to 
abandon that which afforded the only 
means of protection to the Irish agricul- 
turist for the consumption of his corn. 
He contended, that experience since 1825, 
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' shewed that the Irish distiller needed 


still further protection than was afforded 
him by the arrangement made at that 
period. When the consumption of Rum 
had increased, it was surely too much to 
require that two-thirds of the present pro- 
tecting duty in favour of British Spirits 
should be done away. 

Mr. William Smith said, so many im- 
portant interests were involved in this mat- 
ter, that it deserved to be seriously con- 
sidered. He conceived that the arrange- 
ment made by Lord Goderich, four or five 
years ago, was to be a permanent one. 
That arrangement was come to, after an 
inquiry as full and as extensive as could be 
had now, and the onus probandi lay with 
the right hon. Gentleman, to show why 
one-third of the protecting duty then im- 
posed upon Rum should be now taken off. 
It was stated, that there was no reason for 
altering the duties ; he saw, indeed, a very 
good reason for altering them in another 
direction than that proposed. For example, 
the increase in the consumption of Rum in 
the last year amounted to 237,287 gallons, 
while at the same time, the price of corn, 
the material trom which British Spirit was 
made, was now, upon an average, 5s. 9d. 
higher than when the difference was struck 
in 1825. The average price of barley 
per quarter, from 1820 to 1824, was 29s., 
and its average price from 1825 to 1829 
was 34s. 9d. per quarter, and it was during 
this high price of the raw material that 
the consumption of Rum had increased. 


He denied that the English distiller had 
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been favoured since the first part of Mr. 
Pitt’s administration, when Mr. Pitt raised 
the duties on Colonial Spirits to keep down 
the consumption. It ought to be recol- 
lected that, in consequence of the legis- 
lative regulations in 1825, the English 
distillers had been put to the expense of 
259,000/. for alterations in their premises ; 
That money was taken out of their pockets 
without any corresponding benefit being 
bestowedon them. What would the West- 
India planters have said if they had been 
compelled to lay out a sum of that amount? 
In fact, it had operated as a fine on the 
English distillers, When the proper time 
came for discussing the subject, he should 
be able to shew that the English distillers 
had as good a case as ever came under the 
consideration of the House. 

Mr, C. Pallmer said, that as, notwith- 
standing discussion was generally depre- 
cated at the present moment, every Mem- 
ber who had risen had said something upon 
the subject, he must be allowed to trouble 
the House with a few words. Did those 
hon. Members who talked of the advan- 
tage which the proposed measure would 
give to the West-India interest recollect 
the sacrifices which that interest had 
made? Would the Scotch and Irish dis- 
tillers be disposed to sell at a loss, as the 
West-India planters had done? It had 
been said that the consumption of Rum in- 
creased last year; but that was to be ac- 
counted for by the fact, that the West- 
India interest had been selling at a con- 
siderable loss. That could be satisfac- 
torily proved to the House. The arrange- 
ment of Lord Goderich on the subject was 
an experimental arrangement, the object 
of which was, to produce and preserve an 
equal competition. Had it succeeded? 
No. Let means be adopted then for se- 
curing a fair competition in all parts of 
the empire, and that would be just and 
satisfactory. To the remark that the 
British distillers had been put to a great 
expense by the alteration in their premises, 
the answer was, that the British distillers 
continued to be in a very prosperous and 
flourishing state. 

Petition to be printed. 


LispraRy oF THE Hovsz or Com- 
mons.| Mr. Agar Ellis moved for the 
Appointment of a Select Committee, to 
inquire into the present state of the Li- 
brary of the House of Commons, and to 
take into consideration what further regu- 
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lations might be necessary for its manage- 
ment, and to report thereon to the House. 

Mr. Spring Rice seconded the Motion, 
and expressed his surprise that the neces- 
sity of having a well-regulated Library had 
not been earlier felt by the House. He 
had been one of the first persons to recom- 
mend the formation of a library, and those 
Members who opposed his views, were now 
sensible of its utility. He agreed that it 
was quite proper to inquire if it could not 
be placed on a more advantageous footing. 
At the same time, he must bear his testi- 
mony to the merits of Mr. Spiller, the Li- 
brarian, whose knowledge and attention 
afforded every possible facility to those 
hon. Members who wished to avail them- 
selves of the means of information which 
the Library afforded. 

Sir R. Inglis expressed his full concur- 
rence in what had been said by the hon. 
member for Limerick, as to the services of 
Mr. Spiller; he also agreed with the hon. 
Member, that it was a matter of great as- 
tonishment that such a body as the House 
of Commons should have gone on, until 
three years ago, without a Library. It 
was not possible, he believed, that such a 
fact could be stated of any other delibe- 
rative assembly. 

Mr. George Dawson observed, that in 
the whole range of public men, there was 
not a more meritorious individual than 
Mr. Spiller. He had not only exerted 
himself to the greatest degree in the ar- 
rangements of the Library, but in the pre- 
paration of copious indexes to ail the 
public statutes from 1801 to 1828, which 
were invaluable for purposes of refer- 
ence. This latter occupation was not 
comprehended in Mr. Spiller’s official 
duties; and under all the circumstances, the 
salary of the Librarian, which was only 
3001. a-year, appeared to be an inadequate 
remuneration for so much and such bene- 
ficial labour. 
House would be convinced of the pro- 
priety of augmenting Mr. Spiller’s salary. 

Mr. Warburton also bore testimony to 
Mr. Spiller’s merits. He understood there 
was a large collection of papers belonging 
to another House, containing important 
and valuable documents, which were inac- 
cessible and useless for want of an index. 
If an index could be formed, so that a 
reference to these important papers could 
be easily made, it would be a great ad- 
vantage. 


Mr. Hume said, although no one could 
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He trusted, therefore, that. 
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value Mr. Spiller’s services more highly 
than he did, yet he must protest against 
any increase of his salary, if it were in- 
tended to be proposed. 300/. a-year ap- 
peared to him to be a sufficient remune- 
ration for his duties as a Librarian. At the 
same time, he should not object to any 
regulation which should remunerate him 
for any additional labour, not falling within 
the scope of his official duty. 

Motion agreed to, and the following 
Committee appointed :— 

Mr. Agar Ellis, Mr. Secretary Peel, 
Mr. Spring Rice, Lord Viscount Lowther, 
Lord Viscount Morpeth, Mr. Littleton, 
Mr. Cust, Mr. Ridley Colborne, Mr. 
George Dawson, Sir Robert Inglis, Sir 
Henry Hardinge, Mr. Williams Wynne, 
Sir George Clerk, Sir James Graham, and 
Mr. Courtenay. 


Four-per-Cent 


Matt Dorttes.] Mr. George Dawson 
rose to move, pursuant to notice, for leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend the Act of 
7 and 8 Geo. 4th, cap. 54, relating to the 
levying of the Duties on Malt. The regu- 
lations which were contained in the Bill 
which he proposed to introduce had been 
agreed upon in certain conferences that 
had taken place between a deputation of 
the Maltsters andthe Commissioners of the 
Excise Board ; and he therefore supposed 
this Bill would not meet with any opposi- 
tion. Amongst other alterations, this Bill 
would do away with the Barley-book, in 
which the maltster was obliged to enter 
the quantity of barley he had taken in each 
day, the quantity he had on hand, and the 
quantity he sent out. It also altered the 
number of days allowed for the sprinkling 
of barley from twelve to eight days, and it 
likewise contained an important regulation 
for the abolition of the certificate system. 
These regulations would be productive of 
great advantage to the trade. There was 
one other important alteration proposed 
by this Bill. After the process of sprink- 
ling, under the present law, an allowance 
of 20 per cent was made for the increase. 
The Excise Commissioners had shown to 
the maltsters that that was too much, and 
it was now determined to leave it at 174. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Malt Acts. 

Motion agreed to, and Bill brought in. 


Four-per-Cent Annuities BILL.— 
Assrssep Taxzs.] On the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer moving that this Bill be 
read a third time, 

Mr. Bright said, that as a misappre- 
hension had got abroad respecting what 
had been said last night by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he would take that op- 
portunity to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he meant to bring in a bill this 
Session for the consolidation of the laws 
relating to the Assessed Taxes. 

The Chancellor of the Exchegeur said, 
that it was not his intention to bring in 
such a bill this Session. The consolida- 
tion of the Stamp Acts, which was the 
consolidation of 152 Acts of Parliament, 
had been attended with so much labour, 
that he could not venture to involve him- 
self in a work of similar labour during the 
present Session. Some progress had been 
made in the consolidation to which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman alluded, 
which would be of use in a future Session 
of Parliament. 

Mr. Hume thought that the excuse just 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for not bringing forward a bill for the con- 
solidation of the laws relating to the As- 
sessed Taxes was but a very bad one. Ifthe 
right hon. Gentleman himself had not time 
for such labour, his right hon. friend near 
him (Mr. Herries), who had not intro- 
duced any bill this Session, was not 
equally occupied, and might find time for 
introducing such a measure. 

Mr. Herries hoped that he was never 
backward in taking his due share of 
ministerial labour. At the same time he 
thought that the House would hardly 
deem it necessary to have the consolida- 
tion of the Stamp Acts, and of the Acts re- 
lative to the Assessed Taxes before it at 
one and the same time. It was not a 
question of urgent necessity; although de- 
sirable, it was not so much so as to make 
the House submit to the inconvenience of 
hurrying it forward when there was so 
much other business before it. 

Mr. Bright had heard the answer of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer with much 
pain, as a great many cases of oppression 
had taken place under the existing laws. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
allow the subject to be referred to a com- 
mittee, in order that it might examine 
whether any and what alterations could be 
made in the present Acts; for sure he was, 
that an interpretation had been put upon 
some of them which was never intende 
by their framers, ; 
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Mr. Hume was happy to hear that the 
right hon. President of the Board of Trade 
was not reluctant to take his share in this 
labour. He thought that some consolida- 
tion of these laws were necessary, because 
there were as many cases reversed as con- 
firmed in the appeals made to the judges 
against the interpretation put upon them 
by the magistrates in the country. It was 
a toss up whether the magistrates were 
right or wrong. It was a libel on the body 
of 600 gentlemen to say that they were 
not able to take more than one idea into 
their consideration at a time. Surely they 
were able to consider in one Session the 


consolidation of the Stamp Acts, and of 


the laws relating to the Assessed Taxes. 

Mr. George Dawson said, that if the 
hon. member for Aberdeen would only 
wait till their re-assembling after the re- 
cess, he would then see that his right hon. 
friend the President of the Board of Trade 
had six bills to introduce, though he had 
not as yet introduced one bill in the course 
of the present Session. 

Mr. Robinson trusted that the consoli- 
dation of the Assessed Taxes Acts would 
be rendered unnecessary by a total repeal 
of those taxes in the next Session. They 
were most unjust and unequal in their 
operation, and it would therefore be a 
boon to the people to repeal them. At 
the same time he must observe, that the 
hon. member for Aberdeen had not at all 
exaggerated the uncertainty which pre- 


vailed as to the proper interpretation of 


these Acts. Out of 130 cases of appeal 
against decisions under those Acts, it ap- 
peared from a return laid on the Table, 
that in only 34 cases had the original de- 
cisions been confirmed. Under such cir- 
cumstances it was quite clear that there 
must be a great deal of injustice committed 
by means of these Acts. He admitted 
that the Treasury was generally disposed 
to afford any aggrieved parties relief, but 
that did not diminish his wish to have these 
taxes repealed. 

The Bill was then read a third time. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he rose with some degree of shame to 
propose to add six riders to the present 
Bill. He admitted that the custom of add- 
ing riders to bills was one, in his opinion, 
‘more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance.” At the same time he must 
observe, that the clauses were of a mere 
formal nature, and did not at all affect the 
principle of the Bill, 
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The clauses were put and agreed to, 
and the Bill passed. 

On putting the question on one of the 
clauses, 

Mr. Hume asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether there was any inten- 
tion to consolidate the Acts relating to the 
Post-office. He could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that such a consolidation 
was required. In many cases regulations 
had been made by the Post-office which 
were not, and could not be, justified by 
any existing law. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the Acts relating to the Post-oftice 
were now under consideration, and would 
shortly be consolidated. 

Mr. Hume: This Session ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
give no other answer than that the subject 
was under consideration. 


Stamp Duties. 


Stamp Durtes Acrs.] On the Motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee on 
these Acts. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that it was understood yesterday evening 
that he should, upon this occasion, merely 
submit to the House the schedule of the 
Duties to be continued by the new Act, 
and should defer the explanation of them 
to the next opportunity. In conformity 
with that understanding he would merely 
say that there was no intention, as an hon. 
Gentleman had supposed, to increase the 
Stamp Duties in this kingdom. There was 
much done in the schedule to simplify the 
mode of imposing these duties, to give 
accommodation where accommodation 
could be afforded, and to diminish the 
general expenditure of the department. 
As to the propriety of having two columns 
in the schedule, one containing the pre- 
sent duties, and the other containing the 
alterations proposed to be made in them, 
he had only to say, that in many cases it 
would be extremely difficult, and in some 
impossible, to make such an arrangement. 
Where it was practicable he had no objec- 
tion to agree to the suggestion. He then 
moved a Resolution repealing all the exist- 
ing Stamp Acts, and enacting in their 
stead the duties contained in a Schedule 
which he handed to the Chairman. 

Mr. Rice(contirmed by Mr. Hume)stated, 


on behalf of the people of Ireland and of 


Scotland, that nothing but a schedule con- 
taining the past and the present duties 
4 
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would enable practitioners in those coun- 
tries to know what stamps they ought to 
employ on different legal instruments. 
Such an arrangement would save the right 
hon.Gentleman thousands of letters, which 
he would otherwise be obliged to answer. 

Mr. Bright hoped that the duties on 
insurances, and also on small receipts, 
would be reduced. He further hoped that 
the new regulations would enable legal 
practitioners to act with less uncertainty 
than now as to the stamps which they 
ought toemploy. The present regulations 
had caused many cases of intolerable hard- 
ship,and he thought the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would do no more than justice, 
while he would confer a great benefit on 
many persons, if he introduced a clause 
declaring that all stamps on executed in- 
struments, though contrary to the regula- 
tions of the present Acts, should be held 
valid and legal. He hoped that the Bill 
would be brought in as speedily as pos- 
sible after the holidays. 

Mr. Robinson also suggested the pro- 
priety of reducing the smaller receipt 
stamps. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he would pay every attention in his 
power to the suggestions of the two last 
speakers. He would bring in the Bill as 
soon after the recess as possible. At the 
same time he meant to say,that 152 sepa- 
rate Acts of Parliament, containing a great 
number of minute regulations, and which 
were to be consolidated into twelve Acts, 
gave a great deal of trouble. In the new 
arrangement also he had attached a sche- 
dule to each Act, so that every person 
might find together the stamps in which 
he was interested and the law relating to 
them. 

Resolution agreed to; ordered to be re- 
ported to-morrow. 


TosaccoDurirsAcrts.] On the Motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee on 
these Acts. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that last Session his right hon. friend near 
him introduced a bill to prohibit the 
growth of Tobacco in Ireland, but that 
bill not being favourably received by the 
House, it was withdrawn. The measure 
he meant to propose had for its object to 
regulate the growth of Tobacco in every 
part of the Empire, prohibiting it nowhere, 
but imposing on it a certain rate of duty. 
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It was for a long time supposed that the 
growth of Tobacco was prohibited in Ire- 
land as well as in this country, but this 
was an error, and as soon as it was dis- 
covered that no law prohibited the culti- 
vation of Tobacco in Ireland, many per- 
sons engaged in that cultivation to a con- 
siderable extent. If the expense of 
cultivating Tobacco in Ireland was equal 
to the expense of cultivating it in foreign 


Tobacco Duties. 


| countries, the grower, it was plain, might 


obtain a profit equal to the high duty paid 
on the importation of Tobacco, subjecting 
the Revenue to a Joss of duty on all the 
Tobacco consumed in Ireland. As the 
feeling of the House was opposed to pro- 
hibiting the growth of Tobacco in that 
country, and as it was fair that the Tobacco 
grown should pay duty as well as the To- 
bacco imported, nothing remained but to 
impose such a duty on all Tobacco grown 
within the Empire. It would be impossible 
to restrict the growth of Tobacco to Ire- 
land, and therefore the new regulation 
would apply to the whole Empire. A great 
difficulty was felt in fixing the amount of 
duty, so as to protect the Revenue and not 
prohibit the cultivation. The expense of 
growing Tobacco here and abroad, as well 
as the expense of carriage, had all to be 
taken into consideration, and as the re- 
sult, he had fixed on 1s. 8d. per pound as 
a fair tax. If he should find it otherwise, 
he should be obliged to renew his applica- 
tion to Parliament. He would then only 
further observe, that if it should be found 
at any time expedient to reduce the duty 
on foreign Tobacco, no persons engaged 
in the cultivation of the plant at home 
would have any claim for compensation on 
account of vested rights; care had been 
taken to provide against such claims. The 
right hon. Gentleman moved, “that the 
Act passed in the twelfth year of Charles 
2nd, prohibiting the cultivation of To- 
bacco, should be repealed, and that there 
should be levied on every pound weight of 
manufactured Tobacco, the growth or pro- 
duce of the United Kingdom, an Excise 
duty of 1s. 8d., to be paid by the grower. 
These Resolutions to be taken into further 
consideration on April 26th.” 

Mr. Poulett Thomson would not address 
himself to the House in its then state ; 
but he should feel it his duty to oppose 
this provision on the third reading. It 
introduced a new species of taxation, that 
was at once inconvenient, oppressive, and 
expensive, without the probability that it 
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would protect the Revenue. Total prohi- 
bition was, in his opinion, better than 
these regulations. 

Mr. Hume also would rather prohibit 
the growth of Tobacco altogether in this 
country than adopt these regulations. He 
thought the duty on Tobacco too high, but 
at the same time he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman should be careful, as foreign 
Tobacco yielded a large revenue, how he 
permitted the plant to be cultivated at 
home. The machinery connected with 
the new scheme would necessarily be open 


to many objections which deserved serious , 


consideration. 

Mr. Spring Rice did not concur with 
his hon. friends who opposed this measure. 
A new branch of industry was opened, 
and if that could be prosecuted without 
injury to the Revenue, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was not to be condemned 
for sanctioning the experiment. Several 
persons in Ireland had already embarked 
large capitals in the cultivation of Tobacco, 
and it would be hard on them to prohibit 
the exercise of their industry. He con- 
curred with the right hon. Gentleman in 
thinking that these persons ought to have 
no claims for compensation should the duty 
on Tobacco be reduced; but he could not 
give his consent to any act of absolute 
ee and he was surprised that his 

on. friends, the members for Dover and 
Aberdeen, should advocate that principle. 

Mr. Alderman Wood hoped that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might find a 
substitute for the revenue he derived from 
Tobacco, and then every man might culti- 
vate what he pleased. 

Mr. Warburton would be satisfied if it 
could be shown that Tobacco could be 
profitably cultivated, and yield a revenue 
equal to that at present obtained from 
Tobacco. He believed, however, that it 
would be impossible to collect the present 
amount of revenue from Tobacco grown 
at home. The opportunities of evading 
the duty would be numerous, and they 
would all be taken advantage of. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer found 
it singular that he should be of the same 


opinion as the hon. Members to whom he | 
He had no doubt | 


was generally opposed. 
that as to the Revenue, prohibition would 
have been the safer course, and as he must 
protect the Revenue, for that was a sine qud 
non, he should be obliged to resort to pro- 
hibition if the duty were found insufficient 
to answer the purpose. Tobacco was 
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already cultivated to a considerable extent, 
and therefore he was under the necessity 
of proposing a duty instead of trying pro- 
hibition. 

Mr. Robinson thought the same duty as 
was levied in the United Kingdom ought 
also to be levied in Canada. Tobacco 
could be grown there as well as in Virginia, 
and he did not know why the duty of 
3s. 9d. per pound should be continued. 

Mr. Bright was of opinion, if the privi- 
lege were extended to Canada, that it 


| ought also to be extended to the West 


Indies. The Colonies there were labour- 
ing under great privations, and would be 
benefitted by such an advantage. We 
might then defy the Americans, and furnish 
ourselves with an article of the finest 
quality. . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
before argued this point with hishon. friend, 
and had the misfortune to differ from him. 
The present rate of duty gave a bonus to 
Tobacco grown in the Colonies sufficient 
to encourage its cultivation, while the duty 
to be imposed at home was only to secure 
the Revenue. It wouldbe anything but a 
bonus on the cultivation of Tobacco in 
England. 


CoMPENSATION TO OFFICERS OF 
Courts or Law.] The House resolved 
itself into a Committee on this Bill, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that bya Bill to effect Legal Reform, brought 
in by his right hon. friend, the Secretary 
of State, there would be a necessity to 
make certain payments from the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and the object of the present 
measure was, to authorise the appropriation 
of certain surplus fees to this purpose. 
The Bill would make no additional charge 
on the Consolidated Fund. TheChancellor 
then submitted two Resolutions to the effect 
that compensation should be made out of 
the Consolidated Fund to Officers of the 
superior Courts of Justice, whose legal 
fees should be reduced by the operation of 
any Act passed this Session, and the Lords 
of the Treasury be authorised to purchase 
the interest of any person in any office or 
emolument in the superior Courts which 
may be abolished, the purchase money to 
be paid out of the Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. Hume did not wish that any mea- 
sure of reform should be stopped for want 
of means to cqmpensate those who might 
have a vested right in abuses, but he wished 
to see a return of the greatest amount that 
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would be required. He believed that the 
amount would be upwards of 100,000/., 
but he hoped the Return would be laid on 
the Table before the Bill proceeded another 
stage. The whole subject required to be 
carefully investigated. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that the measure was necessary with a view 
to his right hon. friend’s bill, but that one 
of its objects would be to guard against 
extravagant compensation. On former 
occasions the reforms made were not com- 
plete, and some of the high officers re- 
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ceived large compensations, leaving others 
to be afterwards provided for out of the 
public purse. The bill of his right hon. 
friend was of an extensive nature, and 
before it could be carried through it was 
necessary that all fees should be taken 
away from individuals. If after making 
the Officers a compensation there was a 
surplus, the public would have the benefit; 
if there were not it must contribute the 
compensation out of other sources of 
supply. 
Resolutions agreed to, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 





PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES—(Hawnsarp’s). 


“ Hansarp’s ParRLiaAMENTARY Desartes consists of two Series: 
the first, in Forty-one Volumes, commencing with the year 1803, and ending 
at the period of the Death of George the Third: the second, commencing with 
the Accession of his late Majesty, George the Fourth, the completion of 
whose reign (with the exception of the prorogation by his successor) con- 
cludes the Twenty-fourth Volume of that Series. 

“ To the fidelity and strict impartiality with which it has been conducted, 
testimonials of the most flattering description have been borne by nearly 
every one of our great Public Men, and by all our most distinguished Literary 
Journals. In the thirty-eighth number of the Quarterly Review will be 
found an elaborate article, written by the late Mr. Cannine, on Mr. 
Brougham’s Education Committee and the Reform of Charity Abuses. 
Having, in the course of it, occasion to refer to the Debates in Parliament 
on the Renewal of the War in 1815, and to those on the State of the Country 
in 1816 and 1817, that eminent man took occasion to pronounce Hansarp’s 
ParLiaMENTARY Depares to be “a Record, which, for fidelity, fulness, 
and despatch, has certainly never been equalled.” 

“ Neither has the Edinburgh Review withheld its meed of approbation. 
‘ We cannot,’ it says, speaking of this Work, and of its companion, The 
PARLIAMENTARY History of EnGLanp;—‘ we cannot quote this careful 
and judicious Collection without bearing testimony to its singular merits. 
It deserves, as well as the New Edition of the Srarre Trias, undertaken 
by the same Proprietors, to be numbered among the most useful and best 
conducted Works of late years. Both are indispensable parts of all Collec- 
tions of English History.’ This latter panegyric came, like the former, 
from the pen of one of the most distinguished Members of the House of 
Commons. 

“« It is hardly necessary to add, that a Work which has been thus spoken 
of, and which, in consequence, has found its way into most of the great 
public and private Libraries, not only of the United Empire, but of Europe 
and America, will continue to be conducted with that fidelity and perse- 
verance which a reception so flattering is calculated to produce. As a book of 
Parliamentary-historical Reference it is, and will continueto be, ‘indispensable.’ 

“‘ In addition to the Debates of both Houses, the Work contains an in- 
valuable collection of Parliamentary Papers, consisting of many hundred 
Reports, Estimates, Returns, Protests, Petitions, Treaties, Conventions, Lists 
of Divisions, &c. &c.; together with a regular Series, for the last twenty- 
five years, of Accounts relative to the Finances and to the Trade and 
Navigation of the United Kingdom. These documents are exact copies of 
those laid before Parliament. They are to be met with in no other publica- 
tion, and will be found eminently convenient and useful to the Reader: to 
whom, indeed, if his attention be at all turned to subjects of Political 
Economy, they are essentially necessary. 
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‘¢ Finding that others have taken to themselves some merit by the 
adoption of an original feature of this Work, Mr. Hansard has been induced to 
resume it; and to give, in a condensed form, the minor proceedings of each 
day, under the head of ‘ minutes,’ wherever they can be of use, regarding 
the time of publication, either as matter of immediate information to the parties 
interested, or of future reference. 

“‘ The Paper and the Printing, in eonsequence of the recently-invented 
machinery in their respective departments, will be found to have been much 
improved ; and no expense or labour will be spared to render the Work 
deserving of that increasing patronage which it has, for so many years, enjoyed.” 

The Volume usually consists of about forty-five sheets extra royal octavo, 
large page of double column, in type similar to that of this Advertisement. 
To the Volumes of the Session are affixed, a copious Table of Contents— 
Alphabetical List of Matters debated upon in either House—Alphabetical List 
of Members who have spoken upon any subject.—An official Roll of the House 
of Peers; and a List of the Members of the House of Commons, distinguish- 
ing the place for which each sat in that Session; and a List of all places re- 
turning Members, with the names of those Members ;—such Lists will be 
continued for every future session. , 

The Volumes have been published at £1. 11s. 6d. boards; or £1. 15s. 
half bound, russia, fully lettered ; the Price, (from Volume 22,) is reduced to 
£1. 10s. boards, £1. 13s. half bound. The work is also, for convenience of 
current reference, published in Parts, Six making a Volume, at 6s. each. 
But as the projected addition to the Parliamentary Reports, Accounts, and 
Papers may increase the size of the*Volume, and consequently the expense 
of its production, an adequate increase of price will, of course, in that case 
be unavoidable—or in the event of a sufficient quantity of extraordinary 
matter occurring, an additional Volume may become necessary, as in this 
Session of 1830. 

A very small number of perfect Sets, viz. from the year 1803 
to the Death of George III., Forty-one Volumes; and (Srconp SrErizs) 
commencing with the reign of George the I1Vth to 9 George IVth, 1828, 
in Nineteen Volumes, remain on hand: notwithstanding which, as the 
purchaser of so large a Work must necessarily be at a considerable sacrifice 
of expense, the Proprietor is willing to dispose of a certain number, in 
complete Sets of Sixty Volumes, at a discount of 30 per cent from the pub- 
lishing prices, if taken within this year. 





Immediately connected with this Work, is 


THE PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY, 


From the earliest Period of Parliament, 6 Wm. I. 1072, to 4 Geo. IV. 1803, 
in Thirty-six Volumes. 


The History and Debates thus forming the only complete Legislative 
History of England extant. These will be sold at a similar discount. 

“ Of The Partiamentary History it is not too much to say, 
that it has completely superseded all former Collections. In the preface 
to the recently-published posthumous work of the great modern Historian, 
Archdeacon Coxe—(“‘ Memoirs of the Pelham Administration,”)—there is 
the following valuable tribute to its merits. Speaking of the Parliamentary 
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Journal of the hon. Philip Yorke, eldest son of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 
Mr. Coxe says, ‘‘ This cuzious narrative, containing a faithful account of 
“‘ the Proceedings of the ower House, recorded under the impression of the 
‘moment, and accompanied with occasional views of the political history 
“and character of the times, has been printed by Mr. Haysarp, in his 
* collection of Parliamentary Debates. I have likewise examined and com- 
“pared the reports of the speeches given in the Gentleman’s and the 
“London Magazines: but, in tracing the proceedings of the Legislature, 
‘‘ T have derived the greatest assistance from the ‘ PARLIAMENTARY His- 
“rory’ published by Mr. Hansarp; which forms an invaluable and 
“< indispensable appendage to our national annals, and contains a vast mass 


“* of curious information.” 


In order to render the before- named Works more generally “—, 
there is now in the Press 


HANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY DIGEST; 


or, 
INDEX OF READY REFERENCE 


To the recorded Debates and Proceedings in both Houses, from the earliest 
Period to the present Time: being an Analytical Index:—I. To The Parlia- 
mentary History of England, from the earliest Period to the Year 1803. II. 
To The Parliamentary Debates, from the Year 1803 to the present Time. 
With an Inpex containing the Name ‘of every Member who took a part in 
the said Debates and Proceedings. In Two Volumes. The Second Volume 
(for the Debates Sixty-two Volumes) will be first published, and as a great 
portion of the Work is already in the hands of the Printer, it is confidently 
expected that this very essential Volume will appear in the course of the 


present Year. 





Another Work equally connected with the History of our Country is now 
brought up to the last case of public importance. 

A Comptetre Cotiecrion or STATE TRIALS and Proceedings 
for High Treason and other Crimes and Misdemeanors, from the earliest 
Period to the Year 1783, with Notes and other Illustrations: compiled by 
T. B. Howext, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. and continued from the Year 1783 
to the present Time, by Tuomas Jones HoweExt, Esq., his son. 

With an ‘INDEX Volume, by D. Jarptve, Esa. 
The whole complete in Thirty-four Volumes, at £1. 11s. 6d. per Volume, 
taken singly ; but if in the complete Set,a similar discount will be allowed 
upon this Work, of 30 per cent. 





*," Such Members of the two Houses as may wish to communicate on the 
subject of the Works, are requested to forward their favours to Mr. 
Bice, Office for Hansarn’s PartiaMenTARY Desates, Parlia- 
ment-street, Westminster, or to Mr. Hansarp, at Tue Press, 
Paternoster Row. 














